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advertisement. 


fpHOUGH  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  M.  De 
Buffon  is  one  of  the  in  oft  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  prefent  age,  yet  none  appeared  better 
calculated  for  abridgment.  If  it  contains  much 
ufeful  fa£t,  and  much  animated  and  elegant  de- 
fcription,  it  alfo  contains  much  vifionary  theory, 
and  much  fruitlefs  fpeculation.  In  forming  this 
abridgment,  therefore,  little  more  was  neceflary 

v • * 

* ’ • • • • 

than  to  omit  thele  ufelefs  parts,  and  to  fimplify  the 
language,  fo  as  to  luit  the  underftandings  of  young 

No  part,  indeed,  of  this  volume,  will,  we  flatter 
ourfelves,  be  found  in  the  lead  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  youngeft  clafs  of  readers,  if  we 
perhaps  except  the  four  firft  pages.  Without  thefe  the 
work  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  thefe  it  will  be 

b eafy 


perfons 


vi  ADVERTISEMENT. 


eafy  for  them  to  omit  for  the  prefent,  and  to  referve 
till  their  judgments  fhall  be  more  matured. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  underftood  to  infl- 
nuate,  that  this  publication  is  folely  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  young  perfons — every  reader  who  wifhes  to 
obtain  in  an  eafy  and  agreeable  manner,  a general 
knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  will  find  in  this  abridg- 
ment every  material  fadt,  every  thing  which  it  is 
necefiary  for  mankind  in  general  to  know  upon  thefe 
fubjedts. 

In  order  to  complete  the  view  of  Nature,  which  M, 
De  Buffon  had  left  imperfedt,  we  have  had  recourfe 
to  that  agreeable  writer.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  from 
whofe  entertaining  Hiftory  of  Animated  Nature,  fe- 
yeraj  of  the  latter  chapters  are  chiefly  extracted. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  attraction — repulfion — elements — heat — air — water— ‘earth 
— the  formy  compofition , of  the  earth . 

r f^HE  known  powers  of  nature  may  be  reduced  to  two 
A primitive  forces,  attraction  and  repulfion . The  firft 
is  the  caufe  of  weight  or  gravity  ; in  other  words,  it  is  by  the 
attraction  which  exifts  between  the  mafs  of  earth,  and  all 
bodies  on  its  furface  that  every  thing  has  a natural  ten- 
dency downward,  that  all  matters  fall  to  the  ground,  Sic, 
The  fecond  principle  is  the  caufe  of  elaflicity,  and  pre- 
vents the  matter  of  the  univerfe  becoming  a folid  mafs,  by 
counteracting  the  effedts  of  attraction. 

The  mod  ancient  authors  have  agreed  in  fuppofing  that 
there  are  four  diftinct  fpecies  of  elementary  matter,  viz. 
fire,  air,  water  and  earth. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  fire  or  heat  is  the  only 
permanently  elaftic  fubftance  in  nature.  We  fee  that  when 
it  penetrates  the  pores  of  any  body,  it  uniformly  expands 
it.  A bar  of  iron  is  lengthened  by  being  heated,  metals 
and  other  fubflances  are  melted  by  it,  and  water  is  con- 
verted into  vapour.  There  is  therefore  ample  grounds 
for  believing  that  all  fluidity  is  the  effect  of  heat.  The 
natural  ftate  of  water  is  ice;  and  air  itfelf,  were  there  any 
means  of  producing  a fufficient  degree  of  cold,  might  pro- 
bably be  reduced  to  a folid  mafs. 

As  all  fluidity  has  heat  for  the  caufe,  by  comparing  fome 
fluids  together,  we  find,  that  much  more  heat  is  requifite 
to  keep  iron  in  fufion  than  gold,  much  more  to  keep  gold 
there  than  tin,  much  lefs  to  keep  wax,  much  lefs  to  keep 
water,  much  lefs  for  fpirit  of  wine,  and  at  laff  exceedingly 
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lefs  for  mercury  *;  fince  it  does  not  lofe  its  fluidity  but  at 
187  degrees  below  that  where  water  lofcs  its  fluidity;  this 
matter,  mercury,  would  be  therefore  the  moft  fluid  of  all 
bodies,  if  air  was  not  ftill  more  fo.  Now,  what  does  this 
fluidity  greater  in  air,  than  in  any  other  matter,  indicate? 
It  appears,  that  it  fuppofes  the  leaf!  degree  of  adherence 
poflible  between  its  conftituting  parts,  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, by  fuppofing  them  of  fuch  a figure  as  only  to  be 
touched  at  one  point.  The  greater  or  lefter  fluidity  does 
not,  however,  indicate  that  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  more 
or  lefs  weighty,  but  only  that  their  adherence  is  fo  much 
the  lefs,  their  union  fo  much  the  lefs  intimate,  and  their 
leparation  fo  much  the  eafler.  If  a thoufand  degrees  of 
heat  is  required  to  keep  water  fluid,  it,  perhaps,  will  only 
require  one  to  preferve  that  of  air. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  light  conflfl:  of  the  fame  matter 
with  elementary  fire  or  not.  The  great  fource  of  light 
is  found  to  be  the  fun,  from  whofe  body  it  is  projected  in 
the  fpace  of  feven  minutes  and  a half,  and  as  the  fun  is 
computed  to  be  diftant  36  millions  of  miles,  the  light  muft 
of  chnfequence  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  80,000  miles  in 
one  fecond  of  time. 

Light  may  be  reflected  as  well  as  projected.  The  light 
which  we  receive  from  the  moon  is  only  reflected  as  from 
a mirror.  The  light  of  the  fun  is  300,000  times  ftronger 
than  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Air  is  the  food  of  fire;  for  by  uniting  with  combuftible 
matters,  the  air  is  deftroyed  or  condenfed,  and  the  fire 
which  kept  it  in  a ftate  of  elafticity  is  therefore  emitted. 
No  combuftibles  will  burn  in  vefiels  from  which  the  air 
Is  excluded. 

It  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  that  flame  is  the  hotteft:  part  of 
fire,  yet  nothing  is  worfe  founded  than  this  opinion;  for 
the  contrary  may  be  demonftrated  by  the  eafieft  and  moll 
familiar  experiments.  Offer  to  a ftraw  fire,  or  even  to  the 
flame  of  a lighted  fagot,  a cloth  to  dry  or  heat,  double  and 
treble  the  time  will  be  required  to  give  it  the  degree  of 
drynefs  or  heat,  that  would  be  given  to  it  by  expofing  it 
to  a brafier  without  flame,  or  even  to  a very  fmall  heat. 
Flame  has  been  exceedingly  well  characterized  by  Newton, 
where  he  defined  it  a burning  fmoke  (flamma  cji  fumus 
eandevs)  and  this  fmoke,  or  vapour,  which  burns,  has 
never  the  fame  quantity,  the  fame  intenfity  of  heat,  as  the 
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combuftible  body  from  which  it  efcapes.  Only  by  being 
carried  upwards,  and  extending  itfelf,  it  has  the  property 
of  communicating  fire,  and  of  carrying  it  farther  than  the 
heat  of  the  brafier  does,  which  alone  might  not  be  fufficient 
to  communicate  it  when  even  very  near. 

Like  all  other  matters,  air  is  expanded  by  an  increafe  of 
the  matter  of  fire  or  heat  introduced  between  its  particles. 
Air  is  therefore  faid  to  be  rarefied  by  being  heated.  The 
greateft  degree  of  cold  that  ever  has  been  known,  is  not 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  fpring  of  air.  As  the  particles  of 
air  arc  fubject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  air  is  likewife 
expanded  or  rarefied  by  a decreafe  of  its  mafs  or  quantity  ; 
for  inftance,  if  a quantity  of  the  luperior  air  be  removed, 
the  preflure  on  that  below  is  proportionably  decreafed,  and 
from  its  inherent  elafticity,  it  is  rarefied,  or  the  particles 
removed  at  a greater  diftance  from  each  other.  Thus  alfo 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  after  a confiderable  quantity 
of  the  air  is  pumped  out,  ftill  continues  in  reality  full  of 
air,  though  that  air  is  of  a thinner  confiftency. 

Air  not  only  contributes  to  combuftion,  but  alfo  to  ani- 
mal and  vital  heat.  Animals,  which  have  lungs,  and 
which,  confequently,  refpire  air,  have  always  more  heat 
than  thofe  which  are  deprived  of  it ; and  the  more  the 
internal  furface  of  the  lungs  is  extended  and  ramified  in  a 
greater  number  of  cells,  ihc  more,  in  one  word,  it  pre- 
ients  a greater  fuperficies  to  the  air  which  the  animal  draw’s 
by  infpiration;  the  more  alfo  its  blood  becomes  hotter,  and 
the  more  it  communicates  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  it 
nourifhes,  and  this  proportion  takes  place  in  all  known 
animals.  Birds,  relatively  to  the  volume  of  their  body, 
have  lungs  confiderably  more  extended  than  man  or  qua- 
drupeds. Reptiles,  even  thofe  which  have  a voice,  as  frogs, 
have  inftead  of  lungs  a fimple  bladder.  Infe&s  which  have 
little  or  no  blood,  pump  the  air  only  by  fome  pipes,  and  thefe 
have  little  animal  heat.  Thus,  by  taking  the  degree  of  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  for  the  term  of  comparifon,  I have 
obferved,  that  this  heat  being  fuppofed  ten  degrees,  that  of 
birds  was  nearly  thirty-three,  that  of  fome  quadrupeds 
more  than  thirty-one  and  a half,  that  of  man  thirty  and  a 
bait,  or  thirty-one  ; whereas,  that  of  frogs  is  only  fifteen  or 
fixteen,  that  of  fifhesand  infe&s  eleven  or  twelve  ; that  is  to 
ay,  t e lean:  of  all,  and  very  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
vegetables.  Thus  the  degree  of  heat  in  man  and  animals, 
depends  on  the  force  and  extent  of  the  lungs  : thefe  are 
the  bellows  of  the  animal  machine;  they  fupport  and  aug- 
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ment  the  fire  according  as  they  are  the  more  or  lefs  power- 
ful, and  their  motion  more  or  lefs  ready. 

Vegetables  and  moft  infeds  have  in  the  room  of  lungs, 
only  afpiratory  tubes  or  pipes,  a kind  of  tracheas,  by 
which  they  pump  up  the  air  which  is  neceflary  for  them; 
it  is  feen  to  pafs  in  very  fenfible  balls  into  the  pith  of  the 
vine;  it  is  not  only  pumped  up  by  the  roots,  but  often 
even  by  the  leaves  ; it  forms  a part,  and  a very  efiential 
part,  of  the  food  of  the  vegetable,  which  afiimilates,  fixes, 
and  preferves  it. 

It  was  already  intimated,  that  heat  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  all  fluidity,  and  that  ice  is  the  natural  Hate  of  water; 
by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  heat,  water  is  rendered  elaftic 
and  volatile;  that  is,  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  is 
again  condenfed  into  water,  when  the  fuperfiuous  heat  is 
withdrawn. 

One  property  of  water  it  is  necefiary  to  notice,  and  that 
is,  that  it  will  always  rife  to  the  level  of  its  fource,  when 
conveyed  in  pipes,  or  other  clofe  channels.  This  pro- 
perty is  owing  to  the  prefl'ure  of  the,  atmofphere,  which 
preffing  equally  on  all  parts,  will  force  the  fluid  from  the 
fource  through  whatever  channels  it  is  to  pafs,  till  it  meet 
with  an  equal  refinance  from  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
at  the  other  end.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  fountains 
and  jets-d’eau  are  conftruded. 

When  the  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere  is  removed,  water 
will  rife  in  a tube  to  the  height  of  36  feet.  This  is  owing 
to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fource  of  the 
water;  and  on  this  principle  the  common  pumps  are  con- 
itruded. 

Water  conflitutes,  if  not  the  principal,  at  leaf!,  a con- 
fiderable,  part  of  the  food  of  vegetables.  It  is  the  me- 
dium by  which  a certain  clafs  of  animals,  on  this  account 
termed  aquatic,  refpire;  its  utility  to  man  as  well  in  di- 
luting his  food,  as  in  increafing  his  enjoyments  in  various 
modes,  it  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs  minutely  to  delcribe. 
A quantity  of  air  is  generally  contained  in  water. 

The  ether  matters  of  which  this  univerfe,  at  leaff  that 
part  of  it  which  is  vifible  to  us,  is  compofed,  may  be 
reduced  to  three  dalles.  iff.  Thole  which  are  purely 
combuflible,  fuch  as  are  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters: 
2dly.  Thofe  which  may  be  reduced  to  a calx  or  cinder, 
fuch  as  moft  of  the  metals:  3dly.  Thofe  on  which  lire 
appears  to  have  no  eft'ed,  and  produces  no  alteration  of 
weight,  fuch  as  the  precious  metals,  gold  for  inftance. 
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Another  divifion  has  been  adopted  by  chemifts,  who 
divide  all  uninflammable  matter  into  the  verifiable  (or  that 
which  is  convertible  into  glafs)  and  the  calcareous,  or  that 
which  is  convertible  into  lime. 

Thus  cryftals,  precious  ftones,  free-ftone,  granites, 
porphyries,  agates,  gypfums,  argots,  lava,  pumice  ftone, 
with  "all  metals  and  other  minerals,  are  vitrifiable  either 
by  the  Are  of  our  furnaces,  or  that  of  burning  mirrors  ; 
whereas  marble,  alabafter,  chalk,  marl,  and  other  fub- 
ftanccs  which  proceed  from  the  wafte  (hells  and  madre- 
pores, cannot  be  reduced  into  fufion  by  thefe  means. 
Neverthelefs,  I am  perfuaded,  that  if  we  attain  the  point 
of  (fill  increafing  the  power  of  our  furnaces,  and  efpecially 
our  mirrors,  we  (hall  obtain  the  point  of  fufing  thefe  cal- 
careous matters  which  appear  to  be  of  a different  nature 
from  the  reft;  fmce  there  are  a multiplicity  of  reafons  to 
think,  that  at  the  bottom  their  fubftance  is  the  fame,  and 
that  glafs  is  the  common  bafis  of  all  terreftrial  matters. 

In  the  great  mafs  of  folid  matter,  which  earth  reprefents 
to  us,  the  fuperficial  matter  is  the  leaft  pure  earth.  All 
matters  depolited  by  the  fea  in  form  of  fediment,  all  ftones 
produced  by  (hell  animals,  all  fubftances  compofed  by  the 
combinations  of  the  wafte  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom : all  thofe  which  have  been  changed  by  volcanean  (ires, 
or  fublimed  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  are  mixed 
and  transformed  fubftances;  and  although  they  compole 
very  great  maffes,  they  do  not  clearly  enough  reprefent  to 
us  the  element  of  earth  : they  are  verifiable  matters,  whofe 
mafs  is  one  hundred  thoufand  times  more  confiderable  than 
other  fubftances,  which  (hould  be  regarded  as  the  true  bafis 
of  this  element:  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  thofe  which  are 
compofed  of  the  moft  fixed  earth,  thofe  which  are  the  moft 
ancient,  and,  neverthelefs,  the  leaft  changed:  it  is  from 
this  common  foundation,  all  other  fubftances  have  derived 
the  bafis  of  their  folidity;  for  all  fixed  matter,  ever  fo 
much  decompofed,  reduces  ultimately  into  glafs  by  the  foie 
adlion  of  fire:  it  retakes  its  firft  nature  when  it  "is  difen- 
gaged  from  fluid  or  volatile  matters  which  were  united 
with  it:  and  this  glafs,  or  vitreous  matter,  which  com- 
pofes  the  mafs  of  our  globe,  fo  much  the  better  reprefents 
the  element  of  earth,  as  it  has  neither  colour,  odour,  tafte, 
liquidity,  nor  fluidity,  qualities  which  all  proceed  from  the 
other  elements,  or  belong  to  them. 

t 1 he  lUiface  of  this  globe  is  divided,  from  one  pole  to 
die  other,  by  two  immenfe  bands  of  earth,  and  two  of 
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water.  The  firft  and  principal  of  thefe  portions  of  earth 
is  that  which  is  called  the  ancient  continent,  and  which 
includes  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa.  This  continent,  if 
meafured  from  the  two  extreme  corners,  that  is,  from  the 
moft  eaftern  point  of  T artary  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
will  produce  a line  of  3600  leagues}  and  if  meafured  ac- 
cording to  the  meridian,  that  is,  dire&ly  from  north  to 
fouth,  we  fhall  find  that  there  are  only  2500  leagues  from 
the  northern  Cape  of  Lapland  to  the  fouthernmoft  point  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  utmoft  breadth  of  this 
continent,  that  is,  from  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  to 
1 refana,  as  far  as  Nifingpo,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  China,  is 
about  2830  leagues.  Another  line  may  be  drawn  alfo 
from  Breft  in  Brittany,  as  far  as  the  coaft  of  Chinefe 
Tartary,  to  the  extent  of  2300  leagues.  The  old  conti- 
nent, on  the  beft  calculations,  may  be  faid  to  contain 
4,940,780  fquare  leagues,  which  is  about  a fifth  part  of  the 
furface  of  the  globe. 

The  new  continent,  fo  called  becaufe  more  recently 
difcovered,  goes  under  the  general  name  of  A.merica,  and  is 
divided  into  north  and  fouth.  Its  greateft  length  may  be 
eftimated  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata  in  Paraguay 
to  the  lake  of  the  Afteniboils,  which  amounts  to  about 
2500  leagues.  The  new  continent  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
2,140,212  fquare  leagues.  The  whole  fuperficial  contents* 
therefore,  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents  are  about 
7,080,993  fquare  leagues,  not  near  a third  of  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  which  contains  25,000,000  fquare  leagues. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  but  with  a fmall  part  of 
the  globe.  All  America,  the  Magellanic,  and  a great 
part  of  the  internal  regions  of  Africa,  was  entirely  unknown 
to  them.  They  only  knew  that  the  torrid  zone  was  in- 
habited, although  they  had  navigated  around  Africa;  for 
it  is  2200  years  fmce  the  new  King  of  Egypt  gave  veflels 
to  the  Phenicians  which  departed  from  the  Red  Sea,  coafted 
round  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
having  employed  two  years  in  this  voyage,  the  third  year 
they  entered  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar*.  Neverthelefs,  the 
ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  property  which  the 
load-ftone  had,  of  turning  towards  the  poles,  although 
they  knew  that  it  attra&ed  iron.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  general  caufe  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea ; they 
were  not  certain  the  ocean  furrounded  the  globe  without 
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interruption;  Tome  indeed  fufpedled  it,  but  with  To  little 
foundation,  that  no  one  dared  to  fay,  or  even  conjecture  it 
was  pollible  to  make  a voyage  round  the  world.  Magellan 
was  the  fir  ft  who  made  it  A.D.  1519  in  1124  days.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  the  fecond  in  1577,  and  he  did  it  in 
1056  days;  afterwards  Thomas  Cavendifti  made  this  great 
voyage  in  777  days,  in  the  year  1586.  Thefe  famous 
travellers  were  the  firft  who  demonftrated  phyfically,  the 
globular  form  and  the  extent  of  the  earth’s  circumference : 
for  the  ancients  were  far  from  having  a juft  meafure  of  this 
circumference,  although  they  had  travelled  a great  deal. 
The  general  and  regulated  winds,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made 
of  them  in  long  voyages,  were  alfo  abfolutely  unknown  to 
them  ; therefore,  we  muft  not  be  furprized  at  the  little 
progrefs  they  made  in  Geography,  fince  at  prefent,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
thematical fciences,  and  the  difcovery  of  navigators,  many 
things  remain  ftill  to  be  found,  and  vaft  countries  to  be 
difcovered. 

As  there  is  fo  large  a portion  of  the  globe  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  particularly  near  the  poles,  where 
the  ice  has  never  permitted  any  navigator  to  penetrate,  we 
cannot  exadlly  know  the  proportion  between  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  of  the  fea ; only  as  much  as  may  be 
judged  by  infpedtion  of  what  is  known,  there  is  more  fea 
than  land. 

If  we  would  have  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  which  the  fea  contains,  let  us  fuppofe  one  common 
and  general  depth  to  the  ocean  ; by  computing  it  only  at 
200  fathom,  or  the  10th  part  of  a mile,  we  fhall  fee  that 
there  is  fufficient  water  to  cover  the  whole  globe  to  the 
height  of  600  feet  of  water,  and  if  we  would  reduce  this 
water  into  one  mafs,  we  fhall  find  that  it  forms  a globe  of 
more  than  60  miles  diameter. 

The  form  of  the  earth  is  not  that  of  a perfedt  globe, 
but  rather  what  is  termed  a fpheroid,  a globe  which  is 
Jlattifh  at  the  poles,  the  axis,  therefore,  or  line  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  it  at  the  equator,  is  to  its 
axis  at  the  poles  in  the  proportion  of  230  to  229.  The 
iolid  parts  ol  the  earth  are  formed  of  beds  or  ftrata  of 
different  materials,  which  lie  one  upon  another  in  a re- 
gular order.  The  firft  ftratum  confifts  of  mold,  or  com- 
mon foil,  mixed  with  a variety  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  and  with  ftony  and  fandy  particles.  In 
different  parts  of  the  world  the  other  ftrata  are  found  to 
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confift  of  different  materials,  and  differently  difpofed.  In 
fome  parts  the  ftrata  are  horizontal,  in  others  they  are 
inclined;  and  veins  or  fiflures  of  metals,  coals,  and  other 
minerals,  frequently  penetrate  through  the  different  beds  or 
ffrata  to  a great  depth,  and  divide  them.  At  Marly-la- 
Y il le  in  France,  the  following  ftrata  were  found.  It  is  a 
high  country,  but  flat  and  fertile.  I he  ftrata  were  here 
arranged  horizontally.  From  the  ftiells  which  were  found 
in  No.  1 6,  we  may  conjecture,  that  at  fome  period  the 
foil  of  Marly-la-Ville  was  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  has 
fmce  been  raifed  to  the  height  of  75  feet. 


The  ftate  of  the  different  Beds  of  Earth  found  atMarly-Ia- 
Ville,  at  the  depth  of  100  feet. 

Feet  Inch. 

I.  A free  reddifh  earth,  mixed  with  much  dirt, 
a very  fmall  quantity  of  vitrifiable  fand  and  fome- 

what  more  calcinable  fand  j^q 

II.  A free  earth  or  foil  mixed  with  more  gravel, 

and  a little  more  vitrifiable  fand  - - _ _ _ 2 6 

III.  Dirt  mixed  with  vitrifiable  fand  in  a very 

great  quantity,  and  which  made  but  very  little 
effervefcence  with  aqua  fortis  - --  --  - 30 

IV.  Hard  marl,  which  made  a very  great  effer- 
vefcence with  aqua  fortis  --------  2 o 

V.  Pretty  hard  marly  ftone  - --  --  - 40 

VI.  Marl  in  powder,  mixed  with  vitrifiable  fand  5 o 

VII.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  /and  -----  x 5 

VIII.  Marl  inearth,  mixed  with  a little  vitrifiable 

&ndr  ------ 3 6 

IX.  Hard  marl,  in  which  was  real  flint  - - 36 

X.  Gravel,  or  powdered  marl  - --  --  10 

XI.  Eglantine,  a ftone  of  the  grain  and  hard- 
nefs  of  marble,  and  lonorous  - 

XII.  Marly  gravel  - 5 

XIII.  Marble  in  hard  ftone,  whofe  grain  was  very 

fint'  - - - ------  1 6 

XI\  . Marl  in  Hone,  whole  grain  was  not  fo 

16 

XV.  More  grained  and  thicker  marl  - 26 

XV  I.  Very  fine  vitrifiable  fand,  mixed  with  fea 
foflii  fhells,  which  had  no  adherence  with  the  fand, 
and  whofe  colours  were  perfect  ---i__.x6 
XV1J.  Very  fmall  gravel  or  fine  marl  powder  -20 
XV II I.  Marl  in  hard  ftone  - --  --  - 36 

XIX.  Very 
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XIX.  Very  large  powdered  marl  - - - - 

XX.  Hard  and  calcinable  done  like  marble  i - 

XXI.  Grey  and  verifiable  land  mixed  with  fofiil 

{hells,  particularly  oyfters  and  mufcles,  which  have 
no  adherence  with  fand,  and  which  aie  not  pe- 
trified - - - * ■ " " " 

XXII.  White  vitrifiable  fand  mixed  with  (hells 
XXIII.  Sand  dreaked  red  and  white,  vitrifiable 

and  mixed  with  the  like  (hells  ------ 

XXIV.  Larger  fand,  but  dill  vitrifiable,  and 

mixed  with  the  like  (hells  - 

XXV.  Grey,  fine  and  vitrifiable  fand  mixed  with 

the  like  (hells  - --  --  --  --  -- 

XXVI.  Very  fine  fat  fand,  where  there  were  only 

a few  (hells  - 

XXVII.  Free-done ' - - - 

XXVIII.  Vitrifiable  fand,  dreaked  red  and 

white  - --  --  --  --  --  -- 

XXIX.  White  vitrifiable  fand 

XXX.  Reddifh  vitrifiable  fand  - - - - 


I 6 
i 6 


3 ° 

2 O 


I o 


I o 

8 6 


3 0 

3 ° 

4 0 

3 6 
15  o 


Total  depths  when  they  left  off  digging  ioi  ft. 

-•  i 

In  a trench  made  at  Amderdam  to  make  a pit,  the  earth 
was  dry  to  the  depth  of  230  feet,  and  the  drata  of  earth  were 
found  as  follows  : 7 feet  of  vegetable  or  garden  earth,  9 feet 
turf,  9 feet  foft  clay,  8 feet  fand,  4 feet  earth,  10  feet  land, 
on  which  it  is  cudomary  to  fix  the  piles  which  fupport  the 
houfes  of  Amderdam  ; then  2 feet  argile,  4 of  white  fand, 
5 of  dry  earth,  1 of  foft  earth,  14  of  gravel,  8 argile, 
mixed  with  earth  ; 4 of  gravel,  mixed  with  (hells  ; then  clay 
102  feet  thick,  and  at  lad  31  feet  fand,  at  which  depth  they 
ceafed  digging. 

Every  dratum,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  has  an 
equal  thicknefs  throughout  its  whole  extent : that  is  to  fay, 
every  bed  of  any  matter  whatfoever,  taken  feparately,  has 
an  equal  thicknefs  throughout  its  whole  extent;  forex- 
ample,  when  the  bed  of  done  in  a quarry  is  three  feet  thick 
in  one  part,  it  will  have  the  fame  thicknefs  throughout : if 
in  one  part  it  is  found  to  be  fix  feet  thick,  it  will  be  fo 
throughout.  In  the  quarries  about  Paris  the  bed  of  good 
done  is  not  thick,  and  fcarcely  18  or  20  feet  thick;  in 
other  quarries,  as  thofe  of  Burgundy,  the  done  is  much 
thicker;  it  is  the  fame  with  marble;  the  black  and  white 
marble  have  a thicker  bed ; the  coloured  are  commonly 
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thinner,  and  I know  beds  of  very  hard  ftone,  which  the 
jrarmers  in  Burgundy  make  uie  of  to  cover  their  houfes 
tnat  are  not  above  an  inch  thick.  The  thicknefs  of  different 
beds,  therefore,  are  different,  but  each  bed  preferves  the 
fame  thicknefs  throughout  its  extent;  in  general  it  may  be 
ai  J at  thicknefs  of  the  horizontal  ftrata  is  fo  greatly 
varied,  that  it  is  found  from  one  line  and  lefs  to  i,  fo,  20 
30,  or  100  feet  thick,  the  ancient  and  modern  quarries 
which  are  horizontally  dug  5 the  perpendicular  and  other 

01  vifions  of  mountains,  prove  that  there  are  extenfive  ftrata 
in  ail  directions. 

1 he  difterent  ftrata  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed,  are 
not  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of  their  fpecinc  weight  • 
or  we  often  find  ftrata  of  heavy  matters  placed  on  ftrata 

0 lighter.  To  be  alfured  of  this,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  nature  or  the  earth  on  which  rocks  are  placed,  and  we 
ihall  find  that  it  is  generally  clay  which  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  matter  of  the  rock.  In  hills  and  other  fmall 
elevations,  we  eafily  difeover  the  bafe  on  which  rocks  are 
placed,  but  it  is  not  1 o with  large  mountains,  not  only 
the  fummit  is  rock,  but  thofe  rocks  are  placed  on  other 
rocks  , there  are  mountains  upon  mountains  and  rocks 
upon  rocks,  to  fuch  a confiderable  height,  and  in  fo  areat 
an  extent  of  ground,  that  wre  can  fcarcely  be  certain  where 
there  is  earth  at  bottom,  and  of  what  nature  it  is.  We  fee 
picked  rocks  which  are  many  hundred  feet  high  , thefe 
rocks  reft  on  others,  which  perhaps  are  no  lefs  j^neverthe- 

1 e 1 s , may  we  not  compare  great  with  fmall  ? and  fince  the 
rocks  of  little  mountains,  whofe  bales  are  to  be  feen,  reft 
on  earth  lefs  heavy  and  folid  than  ftone,  may  we  not  fuppofe 
that  the  bafe  of  high  mountains  is  alfo  of  earth  ? 

In  a foil  where  flint  is  generally  the  predominant  ftone, 
the  country  is  generally  fertile,  and  if  the  place  is  uncul- 
tivated, and  thefe  ftones  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
without  being  moved,  the  upper  fuperficies  is  always  very 
white",  whereas  the  oppohte  iide,  which  touches  the  earth 
preleives  its  natural  colour.  If  the  blackeft,  and  molt 
fiinty  flint  be  expofed  to  the  weather,  in  lefs  than  a year, 
its  lurface  will  change  colour,  and  if  we  have  patience  to 
puiluc  this  experiment,  we  fhall  lee  it  by  degrees  lofe  its 
nardnels,  tranfparency,  and  other  fpecific  characters,  and 
approach  every  day  nearer  and  nearer  the  nature  of  argile. 

What  happens  to  flint,  happens  to  land  , each  grain  of 
fand  may  be  confidercd  as  a fmall  flint,  and  each  flint  as  a 
mafs  of  grains  of  fand,  extremely  fine,  and  exa&ly  grained. 

The 
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The  example  of  the  firft  degree  of  decompofition  of  fand 
is  found  in  the  brilliant  and  opake  powder  called  Mica, 
in  which  potters  earth  and  flate  are  always  diffufed.  1 he 
entirely  tranfparent  flints,  the  htarvz, , produce,  >y  e- 
compofition,  fat  and  foft  talk,  as  petrifiable  and  du&ile  as 
clay  * and  it  appears  to  me  that  talk  is  a mediate  term 
between  eftafs  or  tranfparent  flint  and  argile  ; whereas 
coarfe  and^impure  flint,  by  decompofing,  paffes  to  potters 

earth  without  any  intermedium. 

Our  factitious  glafs  proves  alfo  the  fame  alterations  . it 
decompofes  in  the  air,  and  perifhes  in  iome  manner  by  re- 
maining in  the  earth.  At  firft  its  fuperficial  feales  exfoliate; 
by  working  it  we  perceive  brilliant  feales  fly  from  it ; but 
when  its  decompofition  is  more  advanced,  it  crumbles  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  is  reduced  into  a very  white  fine  talky 
powder : and  art  has  even  imitated  nature  in  the  decom- 
pofition of  glafs  and  flint. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  mountains — rivers — feas — lakes — their  nature  and 

properties. 

WERE  the  earth  an  even  and  regular  plain,  inftead  of 
that  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys  ; of  verdant 
forefts,  and  refrefhing  ftreams,  which  at  prefent  delight 
our  fenfes,  a di final  fea  would  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe,  and  at  beft  it  would  be  only  the  habitation  oi  fifhes. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed  that  even  in  its  origin 
the  furface  of  the  earth  was  perfectly  regular ; and  fince  its 
firft  production  a variety  of  caufes,  the  motion  of  the 
waters,  the  fubterraneous  fires,  the  wind,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  increafe  of 
this  irregularity. 

The  greateft  inequalities  are  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
compared  to  the  elevations  of  mountains  ; the  depth  is  very 
different  even  at  great  diftances  from  land  ; it  is  faid  there 
are  parts  above  a mile  deep,  but  thefe  are  few,  and  the 
raoft  general  profundities  are  from  60  to  150  fathom. 
The  gulphs  bordering  on  the  coafts  are  much  lefs  deep,  and 
the  ftraits  have  generally  the  leaft  depths. 

The  higheft  mountains  in  Afia  are  Mount  Taurus, 
Mount  Imaus,  Caucafus,  and  the  mountains  of  Japan;  all 
thefe  mountains  are  loftier  than  thofe  of  Europe  : the 
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higheft  mountains  in  Africa,  i.  e.  the  great  AtJas,  and  the 
mountains  of  tne  moon,  are  at  lead:  as  high  as  thofe  in  Afia 

°^.a^  are  in  South  America,  particularly 
thole  of  reru,  which  are  more  than  3000  fathom  high 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  In  general  the  mountains  be- 
tween tne  tropics  are  loftier  than  thofe  of  the  temperate 
zones,  and  thefe  more  than  thofe  of  the  frigid  zones,  lo  that 
t e neater  we  approach  the  equator,  the  greater  are  the  in- 
equalities of  the  earth  : thefe  inequalities,  although  very 
considerable  with  refpe#  to  us,  are  nothing  when  confidered 
With  refpecl  to  the  terredrial  globe.  Three  thoufand  fa- 
thom difference  to  3000  leagues  diameter,  is  one  fathom 
to  a league,  or  one  foot  to  2300  feet,  which  on  a globe 
of  2i.  feet  diameter,  does  not  make  the  6th  part  of  aline, 
i hus  the  earth,  which  appears  to  us  eroded  and  cut  by 
the  enormous  height  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  fright- 
ful  depth  of  the  fea,  is  neverthelefs,  relatively  to  its  volume, 
only  very  dightly  furrowed  with  irregularities,  fo  very 
trifling,  that  they  can  caufe  no  difference  to  the  figure 
of  the  globe.  0 

Jn  continents  the  mountains  are  continued,  and  form 
chains.  In  iflands  they  appear  to  be  more  interrupted  and 
jfolated,  and  generally  railed  above  the  fea,  in  form  of  a 
cone  or  pyramid,  and  are  called  peaks.  The  peak  of 
Tenenffe  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  on  the  earth  ; 
it  is  near  a mile  and  a half  high  perpendicular  from  the 
level  of  the  fea  ; the  peak  of  St.  George  in  one  of  the 
Azores;  the  peak  of  Adam  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  is  alfo 
very  lofty.  All  thefe  peaks  are  compofed  of  rocks,  heaped 
one  upon  the  other,  and  they  vomit  from  their  fummits 
hre,  cinders,  bitumen,  minerals,  and  ftones.  There  are 
even  iflands  which  are  precifely  only  as  tops  of  mountains, 
as  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  mod:  of  the  Azores, 
and  Canaries  ;*  and  we  mud:  remark,  that  in  mod:  of  the 
iflands,  promontories,  and  other  projecting  lands  in  the  fea, 
the  middle  is  always  the  highefl,  and  they  are  generally 
leparated  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  divide  them  in 
their  greatefl:  length,  as  the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scot- 
land, which  extend  from  eaft  to  wed:,  and  divide  Great 
Britain  into  two  parts;  it  is  the  fame  with  the  iflands 
Sumatra,  Lucon,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo, 
and  alfo  Italy,  which  is  traverfed  through  its  whole  length 
by  the  Apenine  mountains,  &c. 

The  precipices  which  are  between  rocks,  are  formed  hv 
the  linking  of  rocks,  the  bale  of  which  fometimes  gives  way 
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more  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the  an 
and  froft,  which  fplits  and  divides  them ; and  by  the  im- 
petuous fall  of  torrents,  which  opens  paflages,  and  carries 
along  with  them  all  that  oppofes  their  violence,  But 
thel'e  abyffes,  that  is  to  fay,  thefe  vaft  and  enormous  pre- 
cipices found  at  the  fummit  ot  mountains,  anu  to  the  bot- 
tom of  which  it  is  not  potfible  fometimes  to  defcend,  al- 
though they  are  above  a mile  or  hall  a mile  round,  have 
been  formed  by  the  operation  of  fire.  Thefe  abyffes  were 
formerly  the  funnels  of  volcanos,  and  all  the  matter  which 
is  there  deficient,  has  been  ejedted  by  the  action  and  ex- 
plofion  of  thefe  fires,  which  are  fince  extinguilhed  through 
a defedt  of  combuftible  matter.  The  abyfs  of  mount  Ararat, 
of  which  M.  Tournefort  gives  a delcription  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Levant,  is  furrounded  with  black  and  burnt  rocks, 
as  one  day  the  abyffes  of  Etna,  V eiuvius,  and  other^vol- 
canos  will  be,  when  they  have  conlumed  all  the  combuiti ole 
matters  they  include. 

In  Plots’  natural  hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  a kind  of 
gulph  is  fpoken  of,  which  has  been  lounded  to  the  depth 
of  2600  perpendicular  leet,  without  meeting  with  any 
water  ; nay,  the  bottom  was  not  found,  as  the  rope  was 
not  long  enough. 

Great  cavities  and  deep  mines  are  generally  in  moun- 
tains, and  they  never  defcend  to  a level  with  the  plains  ; 
therefore  by  thele  cavities,  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
the  infide  of  a mountain,  and  not  at  all  with  the  internal 
part  of  the  globe. 

It  was  for  a long  time  thought  that  the  chains  of  the 
higheft  mountains  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  till  the  contrary 
direction  was  difcovered  in  the  new  world  ; but  no  perion 
before  Mr.  Bourguet  difcovered  the  furprizing  regularity 
of  the  ftructure  ot  thofe  great  maffes : he  found,  after  having 
crofted  the  Alps,  thirty  times  in  fourteen  different  parts, 
twice  over  the  Apenine  mountains,  and  made  divers 
tours  in  the  environs  of  thefe  mountains,  and  in  mount 
Jura,  that  all  mountains  are  formed  nearly  after  the  man- 
ner of  works  of  a fortification.  When  the  body  of  the 
mountain  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  it  forms  prominences, 
which  face  as  much  as  poftible  the  north  and  fouth  ; this 
admirable  irregularity  is  fo  linking  in  valleys,  that  we 
feem  to  walk  in  a very  regular  covered  way  ; if,  lor  ex- 
ample, we  travel  in  a valley  from  north  to  fouth,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  right  forms  pro- 
jections or  angles  which  front  the  eaft,  and  thole  of  the 
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mountain  on  the  left  front  the  weft,  fo  that,  in  fa& 
the  faliant  angles  of  each  fide  reciprocally  anfvver 
the  returning  angles,  which  are  always  alternately  op- 
poled  to  them.  The  angles  which  mountains  form  in 
gieat  valleys  are  lefs  acute,  becaufe  the  direction  is  lefs 
Iteep,  and  as  they  are  farther  diftant  from  each  other;  and 
in  plains  they  are  not  fo  perceptible  as  in  the  courfe  of  rivers 
which  generally  take  up  their  elbows ; the  middle  of  them 
naturally  anfwer  to  the  moft  ftriking  projections,  or  the 
moft  advanced  angles  of  mountains  ; and  this  is  the  caufe  of 
the  terpentine  courfe  of  rivers.  It  is  aftonifhing  fo  vifible  a 
thing  has  not  been  obferved,  and  when  in  a valley  the 
inclination  of  one  of  the  mountains  which  border  it,  is 
lefs  fteep  than  that  of  the  other,  the  river  takes  its  courfe 
much  nearer  the  fteepeft  mountain,  and  does  not  flow 
through  the  middle. 

It  may  in  general  be  faid,  that  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  the  rivers,  and  other  mediterranean  waters,  extend 
more  from  the  eaft:  to  the  weft  than  from  north  to  fouth, 
which  proceeds  from  the  chains  of  mountains  being  for  the 
moft  part  1 o directed,  and  that  in  other  refpeCts  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  and  Afta  is  broader  in  this  direction 
than  the  other  ; for  there  are  two  modes  of  conceiving 
this  direction.  In  the  long  and  narrow  continent  of  South 
America,  there  is  only  one  principal  chain  of  mountains, 
that  is,  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  weft  to  eaft ; in  faCt, 
it  is  in  this  direction  all  the  rivers  of  America  flow,  be- 
caufe, excepting  the  Cordillieros,  there  are  no  very  extenftve 
chains  of  mountains,  and  nonewhofe  directions  are  parallel 
to  them.  . In  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  Continent,  moft 
of  the  waters  have  their  greateft  extent  from  weft  to  eaft,' 
and  moft  of  the  rivers  flow  in  this  direction,  which  is 
caufed  by  another  reafon,  i.  e.  that  there  are  many  long 
chains  of  mountains  parallel  to  each  other,  whole  direction 
is  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  becaufe  the  rivers  and  other 
ftreams  are  obliged  to  follow  the  intervals  which  divide 
thefe  chains  of  mountains,  confequently  one  Angle  chain 
of  mountains,  directed  from  north  to  fouth,  will°produce 
rivers,  whofe  direction  will  be  the  fame  as  that  of  thofe 
which  iflued  from  many  chains  of  mountains,  whofe 
common  direction  is  from  eaft  to  weft;  and  it  is  for  this 
particular  reafon,  that  the  rivers  of  America  have  this 
direction  in  common  with  thofe  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia. 

A remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  obferved  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  rivers,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  inland  parts  and  at 
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a diftance  from  the  fea,  they  flow  in  a direct  line,  but  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  their  mouths  they  aftume 
more  of  a winding  or  Terpentine  courfe.  In  large  rivers 
there  is  a confiderable  eddy  along  the  banks  ; and  the 
nearer  the  fea  the  greater  is  this  eddy-  The  furface  of 
the  water  in  rivers  is  by  no  means  level  from  bank  to 
bank  ; on  the  contrary,  the  middle  of  the  ftream  is  higher 
or  lower  than  the  water  of  the  Tides  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  a river  fwells  fuddenly  by  the  melting 
of  fnow  or  any  other  caufe,  the  middle  of  the  Stream  is 
fenfibly  higher  than  the  Tides  : in  one  inftance  the  eleva- 
tion is  Taid  to  have  been  as  great  as  three  feet.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  rivers  approach  their  mouths,  the  water 
near  the  Tides  is  commonly  more  elevated  than  that 
in  the  middle. 

The  fwelling  of  the  Nile  and  its  inundations  has  a long 
time  employed  the  learned  ; molt  of  them  have  looked  upon 
it  as  marvellous,  though  one  of  the  moil  natural  things, 
and  what  is  every  day  to  be  Teen  in  every  country  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  rain  which  falls  in  Abyffinia  and 
Ethiopia  which  caufes  the  fwelling  and  inundation  of  that 
river,  though  the  north  wind  muft  be  regarded  as  the 
primitive  caufe.  1 ft,  Becaufe  it  drives  the  clouds  which 
convey  this  rain  from  the  coaft  of  Abyffinia  : 2ndly  ; 
becaufe  blowing  againft  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile,  it 
caufes  the  waters  to  return  againft  the  ftream,  and  thus 
prevents  them  from  pouring  into  the  Tea  in  too  great  a quantity : 
this  circumftance  may  be  every  year  relied  on,  when  the 
wind  being  at  the  north,  and  fuddenly  veering  to  the  fouth, 
the  Nile  in  one  day  lofes  what  it  gathered  in  four. 

By  a nice  calculation  it  is  Tuppofed  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  a river  equally  rapid  with  the  Po,  would 
convey  to  the  ocean,  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  a cu- 
bical mile  in  26  days;  and  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  globe 
would,  in  the  Tpace  of  112  years,  fupply  the  Tea  with 
21,372,626  cubical  miles  of  water,  which  is  about  equal  to 
its  whole  contents. 

There  refults  from  this  calculation,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  from  the  fea,  and  which  the  winds  convey 
on  the  earth,  producing  rivulets,  ftreams,  and  rivers,  is 
from  20  to  21  inches  a year,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a 
line  each  day ; this  is  a very  trifling  evaporation  when  even 
doubled  or  trebled,  in  order  to  eftimate  the  water  which 
falls  back  into  the  Tea,  and  which  is  not  conveyed  over  the 
earth,  Mr.  Halley  has  demonftrated  that  the  vapours 
2 which 
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which  rife  above  the  Tea,  and  which  the  winds  convey  over 
all  the  earth,  are  fufficient  to  form  all  the  rivers,  and 

to  contain  all  the  waters  which  are  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  old  continent  there  are  about  430  rivers,  which 
fall  dire&ly  into  the  ocean,  or  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mack  Sea,  and  in  the  new  continent,  fcarcely  180  rivers 
are  known,  which  fall  dire&ly  into  the  fea  : but  in  this 
number  I have  comprehended  only  the  great  rivers.  All 
thefe  rivers  carry  to  the  fea  a great  quantity  of  mineral  and 
fahne  parts,  which  they  have  wafhed  from  the  different 
foils  through  which  they  have  palfed.  The  particles  of 
fait  Winch  it  is  known  are  eahly  dillolved,  are  conveyed  to 
the  fea  by  the  water.  Some  naturalifts,  and  among  the 
reft  Halley,  have  pretended  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  pro- 
ceeded only  from  the  falts  of  the  earth,  which  the  rivers 
transport  thither.  Others  affert,  that  the  faltnefs  of  the 
fea  is  as  ancient  as  the  fea  itfelf,  and  that  this  fait  was 
created  only  that  it  might  not  corrupt,  but  it  may  be  well 
fuppofed  that  the  fea  is  preferved  from  corruption  by  the 
agitations  of  the  wind,  and  the  flux  and  reflux,  as  much 
as  by  the  fait  it  contains;  for  when  it  is  kept  in  a barrel, 
it  corrupts  in  a few  days,  and  Boyle  relates  that  a mariner 
becalmed  for  13  days,  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  fea 
lb  infetfted,  that  if  the  calm  had  not  cea fed,  the  greateft 
part  of  his  people  on  board  would  have  perifhed.  The 
water  of  the  fea  is  alfo  mixed  with  a bituminous  oil,  which 
gives  it  a dilagreeable  tafte,  and  renders  it  very  unhealthy. 
The  quantity  of  fait  contained  in  fea  water,  is  about 
l-40th  part,  and  the  fea  is  nearly  equally  faline  through- 
out at  top  as  at  the  bottom,  under  the  line,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  there  are  feveral  parts,  as 
on  the  Mofambique  Coaft,  where  it  is  falter  than  elfesvhere. 
It  is  alfo  afferted  not  to  be  fo  faline  under  the  ArHic 
Zone,  which  may  proceed  from  the  great  quantity  of 
fnow,  and  the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  thofe  leas,  and 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  fun  produces  but  little  evapo- 
ration there,  in  comparifon  of  the  evaporation  in  hot 
climates. 

There  are  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves  in  the  fands, 
and  others  which  feem  to  precipitate  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  : the  Guadalquiver  in  Spain,  the  river  Gotten- 
burg  in  Sweden,  and  the  Rhine  itfelf  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  earth.  It  is  afferted,  that  in  the  weft  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, there  is  a mountain  of  a confiderable  height,  at 
'l  the 
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the  foot  of  which  are  many  caverns  or  rivers,  and  the  fivu- 
iets  fall  with  fo  much  nolle,  as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance 
of  feven  or  eight  miles. 

The  ocean  furrounds  the  whole  earth  without  any  in- 
terruption of  continuity,  and  the  tour  of  the  globe  may 
be  made  by  palling  the  point  of  South  America,  but  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  ihe  ocean  furrounds  the  northern 
part  of  the  globe  in  the  like  manner;  and  all  mariners 
who  have  attempted  to  go  from  Europe  to  China  by  the 
north-ead:  or  north-weft,  have  alike  mifcarried  in  their 
enterprifes. 

The  feas  which  are  called  Mediterranean,  are  properly 
branches  from  the  great  ocean,  by  which  they  are  fup- 
plied.  Lakes  differ  from  the  Mediterranean  feas,  becaufe 
they  do  not  receive  any  water  from  the  ocean ; for  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  have  communication  with  the  feas,  they 
furnifh  them  with  water  ; thus  the  Black  Sea,  which  feme 
geographers  have  regarded  as  a connection  with  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  confequently  as  an  appendix  of  the 
ocean,  is  only  a lake ; becaufe,  inltead  of  receiving  water 
from  the  Mediterranean,  it  fuppiies  it  with  fome,  and 
flows  with  rapidity  through  the  Bnfphorus  into  the  lake 
called  the  fea  of  Marmora,  and  thence  through  the  frrait 
of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Grecian  lea.  The  water  of 
the  Black  Sea  appears  to  be  lefs  clear,  and  much  lefs  fa- 
line  than  that  of  the  ocean.  No  ifland  is  to  be  met  with 
throughout  this  fea  : tempefts  are  very  violent  here,  and 
more  dangerous  than  in  the  ocean ; becaufe  the  whole  body 
of  the  waters  being  contained  in  a bafon,  which  may  be 
laid  to  have  no  outlet,  they  have  a kind  of  whirling  mo- 
tion, when  they  are  agitated,  which  (trike's  the  veffcls  on 
every  fide  with  an  infupportable  violence. 

Next  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  greateft  lake  in  the  univerfe 
is  the  Cafpian  fea,  whofe  extent  in  length  from  north  to 
ibuth  is  about  goo  leagues,  and  fcarcely  more  than  fifty 
broad,  computing  it  in  a moderate  proportion.  This  lake 
receives  one  of  the  greateff  rivers  in  the  world,  i.  e.  the 
Volga  ; alio  fome  other  confiderable  rivers,  as  the  Kcir,  the 
bay,  and  the  Gempo;  but  what  is  fingular,  is,  that  it 
does  not  receive  any  on  its  caftern  fide  throughout  this 
whole  length  of  300  leagues.  There  are  fome  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  its  waters  are  much  lefs  laline  than 
thofe  of  the  ocean ; ftorms  are  here  very  dangerous,  and 
j.irge  veffels  are  not  ufed  for  navigation  therein,  as  it  is 
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{hallow,  and  many  banks  and  fhoals  are  fcattered  under  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

There  are  lakes  which  like  pools,  do  not  receive  any 
river,  and  from  which  none  go  out.  There  are  others 
which  do  receive  rivers,  and  from  which  others  run;  and 
laftly,  fome  which  only  receive  rivers.  The  Cafpian  fea 
and  the  lake  AraDare  of  the  laft  kind,  they  receive  the 
waters  of  many  rivers,  and  contain  them.  Thus  the 
Dead  fea  receives  the  Jordan,  though  no  river  goes  from 
it.  In  Afia  Minor  there  is  a fmall  lake  of  the  like  kind, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  a river  the  fource  of  which  is 
near  Congi,  and  which,  like  the  preceding,  has  no  other 
mode  than  evaporation,  to  throw  off  the  waters  it  receives  ; 
there  is  one  much  larger  in  Perfia,  on  which  the  town  of 
Marago  Hands,  its  figure  is  oval,  and  it  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  long,  by  fix  or  feven  broad  ; it  receives  the 
river  Tauris,  which  is  not  very  confiderable.  There  is 
alfo  a fimilar  fmall  lake  in  Greece,  about  1 2 or  15  leagues 
from  Lepanto,  and  there  are  fome  of  the  fame  fpecies  both 
in  Africa  and  America. 

The  moft  general  and  largefi:  lakes,  however,  are  thofe 
which  having  received  another  river,  or  many  fmall  rivers, 
give  rife  to  other  great  rivers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  lakes  from  which  rivers  derive  their  origin ; all  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  which  carry 
their  water  thereto,  are  not  faline,  and  almoft  all  thofe, 
on  the  contrary,  which  receive  rivers,  without  other 
rivers  ifluing  from  them,  are  faline,  which  feems  to  fa- 
vour the  opinion  we  have  laid  down  on  the  fubjedt  of 
the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  for  evaporation  cannot  carry  off 
fixed  falts,  and  confequently  thofe  which  rivers  carry  into 
the  fea  remain  therein  ; and  although  river  water  appears 
to  tafte  fweet,  we  well  know  that  it  contains  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fait,  and  in  courfe  of  time  the  fea  muil  have  ac- 
quired a confiderable  degree  of  faltnefs,  which  mull  Hill 
continue  increafing.  It  is  thus  therefore,  as  I imagine, 
that  the  Black  Sea,  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  lake  Aral,  the  Dead 
fea,  &c.  are  become  fait. 

The  lakes  which  are  any  ways  remarkable,  are,  the 
Dead  fea,  the  waters  of  which  contain  much  more  bitu- 
men than  fait;  this  bitumen,  which  is  called  the  Bitumen 
of  India , is  no  other  than  the  Afphaltum,  which  has 
caufed  fome  authors  to  call  this  fea,  Lake  Afphaltum . The 
land  which  borders  on  this  lake  contains  a great  quantity 
of  bitumen,  and  many  have  applied  the  fables  to  this  lake, 
2 which 
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which  the  poets  feign  of  the  lake  Avernus,  that  no  fifh 
could  live  therein,  and  that  birds  which  attempted  to  fly 
over  it  were  fuffocated  ; but  neither  of  thefe  lakes  produce 
fuch  mortal  events;  fifh  live  in  both,  birds  pafs  over  them, 
and  men  bathe  in  them  without  the  leaf!  danger.  A pe- 
trifying lake  in  Iceland,  is  alio  mentioned,  and  the  lake 
Neagh  in- Ireland  has  alfo  the  fame  property  of  apparently 
turning  wood,  See.  into  Hone;  but  thcle  petrifications  are 
no  other  than  incruftations  like  thofe  made  by  the  water 
of  Arcueil. 


CHAP.  III. 

I 

Of  winds  ^ regular  and  irregular — monfoons — hurricanes — 

• whirlwinds — water  -/pouts. 

"VT O THING  is  more  irregular  in  our  climates  than 
the  courfe  of  the  winds;  but  there  are  countries 
where  this  irregularity  does  not  exift,  but  where  the  wind 
blows  conftantly  in  one  uniform  direction. 

I here  are  feveral  caufes  which  influence  the  motions  of 
the  air,  but  the  moll  powerful  is  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which 
by  rarefying  the  air,  produces  an  influx  of  the  cold  air, 
which  is  a heavier  fluid,  and  conlequently  prefies  in  upon 
that  which  is  rarefied  and  light,  and  produces  a Itream  or 
current  of  air.  In  the  torrid  zone  this  effeCt  is  more  uni- 
formly  manifefl:  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
regions  near  the  equinoctial  line,  a continual  rarefaction 
is  produced  by  the  iun,  and  a conftant  current  of  air  fol- 
lows that  luminary  in  his  progrefs  from  eaft  to  welt.  This 
eafterly  wind  blows  fo  generally  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  thelhips  which  fail  from  Acapulca  to  the  Philippines, 

perform  a voyage  of  2700  leagues  in  lefs  than  two 
months. 

About  28  or  30  degrees  on  this  fide  of  the  line,  the  well 
winds  are  equally  conftant,  and  for  this  reafon,  the  veflels 
returning  from  the  Weft  Indies  to  Europe  donotpurfue  the 
fame  route  as  in  going  out. 

I he  winds  which  blow  continually  for  fome  months, 
are  generally  followed  by  contrary  winds,  and  mariners 
aie  obliged  to  wait  for  that  which  is  favourable  to  them  ; 
wnen  thefe  winds  change,  a calm  or  dangerous  tempeft 
enlues  for  feveral  days,  and  fometimes  a month. 

Thefe  general  winds,  cauled  by  the  rarefaCtion  of  the 
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atmofphcre,  combine  differently  by  different  caufes  in 
different  climates  ; in  part  of  the  Atlantic  fea,  under  the 
temperate  zone,  the  north  wind  blows  almoft  conftantly 
during  the  months  of  OCtober,  November,  December,  and 
January,  which  is  the  reafon  why  thefe  months  are  the 
moft  favourable  to  embark  from  Europe  to  India,  in  order 
to  pafs  the  line  by  the  favour  of  thefe  winds  ; and  it  is 
known  by  experience,  that  Ihips  which  quit  Europe  in  the 
month  of  March  do  not  arrive  fooner  at  Brazil  than  thofe 
which  fail  in  the  month  of  October.  The  north  wind 
almoft  continually  reigns  during  winter  in  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  the  other  northern  coafts  : the  fouth  wind  blows 
during  the  month  of  July  to  Cape  Verd,  when  the  rainy 
feafon,  or  winter  of  thefe  climates  fets  in  : at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  north  weft  wind  blows  during  the  month 
of  September  : at  Patna,  in  India,  this  north  weft  wind 
blows  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  produces  heavy  rains ; but  the  eaft  wind 
blows  during  the  other  nine  months. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Guzarat,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the 
neighbouring  fea,  the  north  winds  blow  from  the  month 
of  March  till  the  month  of  September;  and  during  the 
other  moriths  of  the  year  fouth  winds  almoft  always  reign. 
The  Dutch*  to  return  from  Java,  generally  fet  fail  in  the 
month  of  January  or  February  by  an  eafterly  wind  which 
is  felt  as  faf  as  18  degrees  northern  latitude,  after  which 
they  meet  with  the  fouth  winds  which  carry  them  to 
St.  Helena. s 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  winds  blow  from  the  land 
towards  the  fea  at  the  fun’s  fetting,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  fea  towards  the  land  at  its  rifing  ; fo  that  in  the 
morning  it  is  an  eafterly  wind,  and  in  the  evening  a 
wefterly  wind  ; the  fouth  wind,  which  is  rainy,  and  which 
generally  blows  at  Paris,  Burgundy  and  Champagne  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  which  cedes  to  mild  and  tem- 
perate breezes,  produces  the  fair  weather  vulgarly  called  the 
fummerof  St.  Martin’s. 

On  the  fea,  the  winds  are  more  regular  than  at  land,  be- 
caufe  the  temperature  of  the  fea  is  more  equal  than  that  ot 
the  land,  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  altered  by  a va  - 
riety of  caufes  ; fuch  as  electricity,  volcanoes,  exhalations 
from  the  earth,  the  explofion  of  meteors,  &c. 

In  general,  on  the  fea,  the  eaft  wind  and  thofe  which 
come  from  the  poles,  are  ftronger  than  the  weft  and  thcle 
which  proceed  from  the  equators.  On  the  land,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  weft  and  fouth  winds  are  more  or  lcfs  violent 
than  the  eaft  and  north  winds,  according  to  the  lituation  of 
the  climates. 

Contrary  currents  are  often  obferved  in  the  air  ; clouds 
which  move  in  one  direction,  and  others  which  are  higher 
or  lower  than  the  firft,  which  move  in  a contrary  diredtion; 
but  this  contrariety  of  motion  does  not  remain  very  long, 
and  is  commonly  produced  only  by  the  refiftance  of  fome 
clouds  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  re-action  of  the 
diredt  wind,  which  reigns  folely  as  foon  as  the  obftacle  is 
diftxpated. 

The  winds  are  more  violent  in  mountainous  places  than 
in  plains  ; and  the  higher  we  afeend,  the  more  the  power 
of  the  wind  increafes,  until  we  reach  the  common  height  of 
the  clouds  j that  is  to  fay,  to  about  one  quarter  or  one  third 
of  a league  perpendicular  height ; beyond  that  height,  the 
iky  is  generally  lerene,  efpecially  in  fummer,  and  the  wind 
is  faid  to  be  even  imperceptible  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

A current  of  air  increafes  in  velocity,  like  a current  of 
water,  where  the  fpace  of  its  paftage  is  ftraitened  ; the  wind 
which  is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  a wide  and  open  plain,  the 
fame  wind  which  was  moderate  in  an  open  plain,  becomes 
violent  in  palling  through  a narrow  paftage  between  two 
mountains,  or  fimply  between  two  lofty  buildings  ; and  the 
point  of  the  moft  violent  adtion  of  the  wind  is  above  thefc 
ilrudtures  or  mountain  ftraits.  The  air  being  comprefied  by 
the  refiftance  of  thefe  obftacles,  has  a greater  mafs,  denlity 
and  the  fame  velocity  fubfifting  ; the  effort  or  guft  of  wind, 
the  momentum  becomes  much  ftronger  \ this  is  the  caufe  that 
near  a church,  or  a caftle,  the  winds  feem  to  be  much 
ftronger  than  they  are  at  a certain  diftance  from  thefe  edifi- 
ces. I have  often  remarked,  that  the  wind  being  refledted  by 
an  ifolated  building,  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  more 
violent  than  a diredt  wind,  which  produced  this  refledted 
wind  ; and  fince  I have  endeavoured  to  difeover  the  reafon 
of  this,  I have  been  able  to  find  no  other  than  the  above  ; 
the  impelled  air  comprefles  againft  the  building,  and  is  re- 
flected, not  only  with  its  former  velocity,  but  alfo  with  a 
greater  body,  which,  in  fadt,  renders  its  adtion  much  more 
violent. 

Particul  ar  winds,  whether  diredt  or  refledted,  are  more 
violent  than  thofe  which  are  general.  An  uniformly  con- 
tinued ftream  of  air  produces  not  fuch  havock  as  the  fury  of 
thofe  winds  which  blow  in  fudden  gufts.  The  predomi- 
nancy of  certain  winds,  in  certain  parts,  has  occafioned  a 
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general  divihon  of  them  into  zones,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
underftood  that  their  effedts  are  invariable."  The  eaft  wind 
whidi  extends  20  or  30  degrees  on  each  fide  the  equator, 
may  be  laid  to  occupy  the  torrid  zone.  The  north  wind 
occupies  the  frigid  zone  ; and  with  refpedt  to  the  temperate 
•zone,  the  winds  which  reign  there,  are,  if  I may  ufe  the  ex> 
pieflion,  only  currents  of  air,  whole  motion  is  compofed  of 
tnoie  two  winds  whofe  direction  tends  to  the  weft  ; and  with 
refpecl  to  the  wefterfy  winds*  whofe  direction  tends  to  the 
eak,  and  whicu  often  reign  in  the  temperate  zone,  whether 
in  the  I aciric  or  Atlantic  oceans,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
winds  1 eilected  by  the  continents  of  Alia  and  America,  but 
01  ig  in  ally  derived  from  the  eaft  and  north  winds. 

i he  monfoons,  or  trade  winds,  are  lubiedf  to  deviations. 
Some  continue  for  a longer,  fome  for  a fhorter  time;  and 
they  alfo  differ  in  their  extent,  and  in  their  degree  of 
violence.  In  the  Indian  ocean,  for  inftance,  between 
Africa  and  India,  as  far  as  the  Moluccas,  the  eaft  winds  be- 
gin to  reign  at  the  month  of  January,  and  laft  til!  the 
beginning  of  June.  In  the  month  of  Auguftor  September, 
the  contrary  motion  begins;  and  the  weft  winds  reign 
during  three  or  four  months.  In  the  intervals  of  thefe  mon- 
ioons,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  end  of  June,  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  beginning  of  Auguft,  there  is  no  wind  on  that 
i'ca  but  they  h'ave  violent  florins,  which  come  from  the 
north. 

I heic  are  winds  which  may  be  regarded  as  particular  to 
certain  coafts  ; for  example,  the  fouth  wind  is  aim  oft  con- 
tinual on  the  coafts  of  C-hili  and  Peru  ; it  begins  at  the  46th 
degree,  or  thereabouts,  fouth  latitude,  and  extends  beyond 
Panama,  which  renders  the  voyage  from  Lima  to  Panama 
much  eafier  performed  than  the  return.  The  weftern  winds 
blow  almoft  continually,  or  at  lead  very  frequently,  on  tnc 
Magellanic  coafts,  and  over  the  environs  of  the  ftrait  of 
JVIaire  ; the  north  and  north-weft  winds  almoft  continually 
reign  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ; the  north-weft  wind  is  alio 
very  frequent  on  the  coaft  of  Ouinea;  and  at  a certain 
diftance  from  that  coaft,  in  the  open  fea,  we  meet  with  the 
north-eaft  wind  very  frequently.  7 he  wefterly  winds  reign 
on  the  coafts  of  Japan,  in  the  months  of  Noyember  and 
December. 

The  alternate  or  periodical  winds,  which  we  have  juft 
been  /peaking  of,  are  fea  winds  ; but  there  are  alio  land 
winds,  which  are  periodical,  and  return  either  at  a certain 
fealon,  or  in  certain  days,  or  even  at  certain  hours  ; for 
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example*  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  from  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember to  April  a land  wind  blows  from  the  eaftern  lice  ; 
this  wind  o-enerally  commences  at  midnight  and  hnilhes 
at  noon,  and  is  not  felt  beyond  12  or  15  leagues  from 
the  coaft,  and  from  noon  till  midnight  a weak  fea  wind 
reip-ns,  which  comes  from  the  weft  : on  the  coaft  of  New 
Spain  in  America,  and  on  that  of  Congo  in  Africa,  land 
winds  reign  during  the  night,  and  fea  winds  during  the 
day  : at  Jamaica  the  winds  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once 
during  the  night,  and  veffels  cannot  them  come  in,  nor  de- 
part from  it  with  fafety  in  the  day  time. 

The  winds  are  however  more  irregular  on  the  land 
than  on  the  fea,  and  more  irregular  in  the  higher  lands 
than  in  plains.  The  mountains  not  only  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  winds,  but  even  they  produce  winds,  which  are 
either  conftant  or  variable  according  to  different  caufes  ; 
the  melting  of  the  fnow,  which  is  upon  the  mountains, 
generally  produces  conftant  winds,  which  fometimes  re- 
main very  long  j the  vapours  which  are  ftopt  by  mountains 
which  accumulate  there,  produce  variable  winds,  very 
frequent  in  all  climates.  In  the  ftraits,  on  all  the  pro- 
jecting coafts,  at  the  extremity  and  in  the  environs  of  all 
promontories,  peninfulas  and  capes,  and  in  all  narrow 
gulphs,  ftorms  are  frequent : but  beyond  that  there  are 
leas  much  more  tempeftuous  than  others.  The  Indian 
ocean,  the  Japan  fea,  the  Magellanic  fea,  that  of  the 
African  coaft  beyond  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  other  fide 
towards  the  country  of  Natolia,  the  Red  fea,  &c.  are  very 
liable  to  ftorms.  The  Atlantic  ocean  is  more  ftormy 
than  the  ocean,  which  is  called  from  its  tranquillity,  the 
Pacific  Sea  ; neverthelefs  this  Pacific  fea  is  not  abfolutely 
tranquil,  except  between  the  tropics,  and  about  the  tem- 
perate zones ; and  the  more  we  approach  the  poles,  the 
more  we  are  fubjeft  to  variable  winds,  whofe  fudden 
change  often  caufes  tempefts. 

All  terreftrial  continents  are  fubject  to  variable  winds, 
which  often  produce  fingular  effeCls  : in  the  kingdom  of 
Cafiimir,  which  is  furrounded  by  the  mountains  of  Caucafus, 
a very  fudden  reverfe  of  feafons  is  felt.  In  lefs  than  an 
hour’s  journey  on  mount  Pirepenjale  we  pafs  from  fummer 
to  winter.  A north  and  a fouth  wind  blow  perceptibly 
within  200  paces  of  one  another  on  the  mountains  of 
Gatela  of  India,  the  extreme  heats  of  fummer  are  felt 
©n  one  fide  of  the  mountain,  and  all  the  rigours  ot  winter 
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on  the  other.  The  fame  phenomenon  is  alfo  obfeFved  at 
Cape  Rozalgate  in  Arabia,  and  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

In  Egypt  during  hummer,  hot  fouth  winds  very  com- 
monly prevail,  which  difturb  the  refpiration,  and  raife  fo 
gieat  a quantity  of  fand,  that  the  fky  fee  ms  covered  with 
. IClC  c^°uds  ; this  fand  is  fo  fine,  and  driven  with  fueh 
force,  that  it  penetrates  every  where,  even  into  the  clofeft 
cotters..  When  thpfe  winds  laft  many  days  they  caufe  epide- 
m’cal  difeafes,  which  are  often  followed  by  a great  mortality* 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  famou/fo?  its  tempeft£ 
and  the  fingular  cloud  which  produces  them  : this  cloud 
appeals  at  fir  ft  only  like  a finall  round  fpot  in  the  fky, 
called  by  the  failors  the  Ox’s  Eye,  and  which  I imagine 
appears  fo  minute  from  its  exceeding  great  height.  In 
Natolia  a fmall  cloud  forms  like  the  Ox’s  eye  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  from  this  cloud  iftues  a terrible  wind, 
which  pioduces  fimilar  effedls.  In  the  fea  between  Africa 
and  ^ America,  efpecially  under  the  equator  and  in  the 
neignbouiing  parts  of  it,  thefe  kind  of  tempefts  very 
often  ariie  ; near  the  coaft  of  Guinea  fometimes  three  or 
four  of  thefe  ftorms  are  formed  in  a day;  they  are  caufed 
and  announced,  like  thofe  of  the  Cape,  by  fmall  black 
clouds  : the  reft  of  the  fky  is  generally  very  ferene,  and 
the  fea  calm.  I he  firft  blaft  which  iftues  from  thefe 
clouds  is  furious,  and  would  fink  fhips  in  open  fea,  if 
they  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  furl  the  fails  : it  is 
principally  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  that 
thefe  tempefts  are  experienced  on  the  Guinea  fea,  becaufe 
no  regular  wind  blows  there  during  the  feafon. 

All  thefe  tempefts  are  produced  by  winds  which  ifiue 
from  a cloud,  and  their  direction,  is  either  to  the  north  or 
foutn,  north  eaft  or  fouth  weft,  &c.  but  there  are  other 
kinds^called  hurricanes , which  are  ftill  more  violent  than 
thefe,  and  in  which  the  winds  feem  to  proceed  from  all  the 
coafts  ; they  have  a whirling  motion  which  nothing  can 
refift.  A calm  generally  precedes  thefe  horrible  tempefts, 
and  the  fea  then  appears  as  a piece  of  fea  : but  in  an 
inftant  the  fury  of  the  winds  raifes  waves  as  high  as  the 
clouds.  I here  are  parts  of  the  fea,  where  we  cannot  land, 
becaufe  alternately  tiiere  are  always  calms  and  hurricanes 
of  this  kind  : the  Spaniards  have  therefore  called  thefe 
places  calms  and  tornados. 

When  from  a fudden  rarefaction,  or  any  other  caufe, 
contrary  currents  of  air  meet  in  the  fame  fpot,  a whirlwind 


WATERSPOUTS. 

is  produced.  Perhaps  the  fame  rfeA  takes  place .in  Mo- 
ther element,  and  gulphs  or  whirlpools  may  be  no  other 
than  the  eddies  of  the  water  formed  by  the  aftion  of 
or  more  oppofite  currents  : the  Euripus,  fo  famous  for  the 
death  of  Ariftotle,  alternately  abforbs  and  rejects  the  water 
feven  times  in  twenty-four  hours ; this  gulph  is  near  the 
Grecian  coaft.  The  Charybdis,  which  is  near  the  ftrait 
of  Sicily,  reie£ts  and  abforbs  the  water  thrice  in  twen  y- 
four  hours  : on  the  whole  we  are  not  quite  certain  of  t c 
number  of  alternatives  of  motion  in  thefe  gulphs.  1 he 
created  known  gulph  is  that  of  the  Norway  fea,  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  upwards  of  twenty  leagues  in  circuit,  it  ab- 
sorbs for  fix  hours  all  what  is  nigh  it,  water,  mips,  6cc. 
and  afterwards  returns  them  in  the  fame  quantity  of  time 

as  it  drew  them  in.  , . . , #• 

A waterfpout  is  no  other  than  a whirlwind  at  lea.  1 he 
vacuum  which  is  caufed  by  the  meeting  currents  caufes 
the  water  to  rife  up  in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  or  rather  o 
an  inverted  cone.  In  the  travels  of  M.  Thevenot  there 
is  a very  minute  and  circumftantial  account  of  the  forma 
tion  of  a waterfpout,  though  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeef  t^hat 
the  relation  is  not  without  lome  optical  deceptions. 

The  ft rft,  fays  this  celebrated  voyager,  which  appeared 
to  me  was  on  the  northern  coaft,  between  us  and  the 
ifland  Quefomo,  at  a gun-fhot  from  the  (hip,  the  head  of 
the  (hip  was  then  to  the  north  eaft  : we  directly  perceived 
water  which  boiled  on  the  furface  of  the  fea  about  a foot 
hwh,  it  was  whitifh,  and  appeared  above  that  height  like 
a "thick  black  fmoke,  fo  that  it  properly  refembled  fome 
burning  ftraw,  which  only  fmoked  ; it  made  a noife  like 
that  of  a torrent  which  runs  with  much  rapidity  in  a^  deep 
valley;  but  this  noife  was  mixed  with  a clearer,  fimilar 
to  the  ftrong  hiffing  of  ferpents  or  vipers  ; a little  while 
afterwards  we  perceived  fomething  like  a dark  canal, 
which  bore  a drong  refemblance  to  a fmoke  which  afeends 
towards  the  clouds  turning  round  with  great  velocity ; this 
appeared  about  the  thicknefs  of  my  finger,  and  the  fame 
noife  (till  continued  ; the  duration  of  this  fpout  was  no 
longer  than  about  half  a quarter  of  an  hour  : this  over, 
we  perceived  another  on  the  fouth  fide  of  us,  which  began 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding  : and  almod  as  loon, 
a like  one  made  its  appearance  on  the. well;  lide  j and 
diredtly  after  a third  by  the  fide  of  this  fecond,  the  farthed 
of  the  three  might  be  about  a mufket  (hot  diftance  irom  us: 
they  all  three  appeared  like  burning  heaps  of  (draw,  a toot 
f 3 and 
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vncuiar  ; out  on  the  contrary,  from  the  clouds'  where 
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fattened  to,  having  been  driven  by  the  wind,  this  canal 
followed  it  without  breaking  or  quitting  the  place  where 
it  drew  in  the  water,  and  patting  behind  the  firft  canal 
they  were  fometimes  crofted  like  a St.  Andrew’s  Crofs! 
At  the  beginning  they  were  all  three  about  the  thicknefs 
ot  my  nnger,  but  afterwards  the  firft  of  the  three  in- 
cicafed  confiderably  : but  the  laft  which  was  formed 
icarcely  remained  longer  than  that  which  we  faw  on  the 
north  fide.  The  fecond  on  the  fouth  fide  remained  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  firft  on  that  fide  remained  a 

a £ !?1?ger’  anc^  was  which  terrified  us  the  moft. 

At  firft  its  canal  was  as  thick  as  my  finger,  afterwards  as 
thick  as  my  arm,  then  as  my  leg,  and  at  laft  as  the  trunk 

a tree*  Which  a man  miSht  compafs  with  his  arms. 
We  difiindly  perceived  water  through  this  tranfparent 
body  which  afeended  in  a ferpentine  manner.  Sometimes 
it  dimimfhed  a little  in  fize,  fometimes  at  top  and 
fometimes  at  bottom,  then  it  refembled  exadfly  a foft  tube 
with  fome  fluid  matter  prefled  with  the  fingers,  either 
upwards,  to  make  this  liquor  defeend,  or  at  bottom,  to 
caufe  it  to  afeend.  After  this  it  diminiflied  fo  much  that 
it  was  thinner  than  my  arm  ; afterwards  it  returned  as 
thick  ac>  my  thigh,  and  then  again  became  very  thin ; at  laft, 

I law  that  the  water  elevated  on  the  furface  of  the  fea 
began  to  lower,  and  the  end  of  the  canal  which  touched 
it  divided  and  grew  narrower,  when  a variation  of  the 
Jjght  removed  it  from  our  view. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  volcanoes— earthquakes— the  formation  of  new  ijl^ds— 
caverns  and  grottoes— hogs  and  fens— mutations  of  land 
into  Jea,  tsfr* 

THE  burning  mountains  called  volcanoes,  include  in 
their  bowels  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  matters  which 
ferve  as  aliment  to  a fubterraneous  fire,  the  efceCt  of  which 
js  more  violent  than  that  of  gunpowder  or  even  of  tnunder. 

A volcano  is  a cannon  of  an  immenfe  volume,  the  orifice 
of  which  is  often  more  than  half  a league:  this  mourn 
vomits  forth  torrents  of  fmoke,  flame,  rivers  of  bitumen, 
fulphur,  and  melted  metal,  clouds  of  cinders  and  itones, 
and  fometimes  it  ejects  enormous  rocks  to  many  leagues 
diftance,  which  human  powers  united  could  not  move: 
the  combuflion  is  fo  terrible,  and  the  quantity  ot  burnt, 
melted,  calcined,  and  vitrified  matters  which  the  moun- 
tain throws  out,  is  fo  plentiful,  that  they  entci  cities, 
forefts,  cover  the  fields  an  hundred  and  two  hundred  feet 
in  thicknefs,  and  form  fometimes  hills  and  mountains, 
which  are  only  heaps  of  thefe  ejedfed  matters.  The  adtion 
of  this  fire  is  fo  great,  the  force  of  explofion  fo  violent, 
that  its  readlion  has  been  known  to  fhake  and  move  the  earth, 
agitate  the  fea,  overthrow  mountains,  and  deftroy  the  molt 
folid  towns  and  edifices,  even  to  very  confiderable  diftances. 
The  natives  of  Iceland  imagine  that  the  roarings  ol  the 
volcano  are  the  cries  of  the  damned,  and  its  eruptions  the 
effects  of  the  rage  and  defp.air  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches. 

In  Europe  are  three  famous  volcanos,  mount  Etna  iq 
Sicily,  mount  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  mount  Vefuvius  ill 
Italy  near  Naples.  Mount  Etna  has  burnt  from  time 
immemorial ; its  eruptions  are  very  violent,  and  the  matters 
it  throws  cut  are  fo  plentiful,  that  they  may  be  dug  to  the 
depth  of  b8  feet,  where  we  meet  with  marble  pavement, 
and  the  veftiges  of  an  ancient  town  which  has  been  covered 
and  buried  under  this  thicknefs  of  matter  thrown  out 
from  the  mount,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  city  of  Hercu- 
laneum has  been  covered  by  the  matter  thrown  out  from 
Vefuvius.  New  mouths  of  fire  were  formed  in  1650,  1669, 
and  at  other  times  : we  fee  the  flame  and  lmoke  of  this 
volcano  from  Malta,  which  is  about  60  leagues  diftance 
from  it ; it  fmokes  continually,  and  there  are  times  when 
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this  burning  mountain  vomits  flames  and  matters  of  everv 
kind  with  impetuofity.  In  1537,  there  was  an  eruption 

f this  volcano,  which  caufed  an  earthquake  in  Sicily  for 
12  ^ys>  an<^  which  overthrew  a very  great  number  nf 
houfes  and  figures : it  ceafed  only  b !y  fhe  openit'f  a 
new  file  mouth,  which  burnt  every  thing  for  five  mTles  in 
the  environs  of  the  mountain ; the  cinders  thrown  out  by 

forcF  fW  rre  r°  abnndant>  and  ejea<;d  with  <°  much 
force  mat  they  were  driven  as  far  as  Italy;  and  veffels 

which  were  departed  to  fome  difiance  from  Sicily,  were 

incommoded  by  them.  Farelli  defcribes  the  conflagration 

of  this  mountain  circumftantially,  and  fays  the  foot  of  ,t 

is  100  leagues  in  circumference. 

7 his  volcano  has  now  two  principal  mouths,  the  one 
narrower  than  the  other ; thefe  two  vents  always  fmoke 
but  fire  is  never  feen  to  iii'ue  from  it,  but  during  the  time’ 
of  eruptions  : it  is  pretended  that  ftones  are  found  which 
it  has  thrown  out  to  the  diflance  of  60,000  feet 

One  of  the  laft  and  moll  violent  eruptions  of  mount 
V efuvius  was  in  the  year  J737.  The  mountain  vomited 
by  divers  mouths  large  torrents  of  burning  metallic  matters, 
Wi  ich  dilpeiicd  themfelves  over  the  country  and  into  the 
3ea*  iVionl*  Montefquieu,  who  communicated  this  relation 
to  the  Academy  o t Sciences,  obferved  with  horror  one  of 
thefe  rivers  of  lire,  and  law  its  courle  for  fix  or  feven  miles 
till  it  reached  the  fea ; its  breadth  was  fixty  or  feventy  feet 
its  depth,  twenty-five  or  thirty  palms,  and  in  certain  bot- 
toms or  valleys,  220 : the  matter  which  flowed  was  like 
the  lcum  which  iliues  from  the  furnace  of  a foro-e. 

In  Afiaas  well  as  in  America  there  are  a great  number 
of  volcanoes  ; but  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  of 
remark  in  any,  except  the  violence  with  which  fome  of 

them  occaiionally  emit  the  burning  matters  with  which 
they  are  charged. 

In  Africa,  there  is  a mountain,  or  rather  a cavern  called 
Bentguazevel , near  Fez,  which  always  emits  fmoke,  and 
fometimes  flames.  One  of  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  called 
the  ill  and  of  Fuoguo , is  only  a large  mountain  which  con- 
tinually burns  5 this  volcano,  like  the  reft,  throws  out 
many  cinders  and  ftones ; and  the  Portuguefe  who  have 
attempted  feveral  times  to  ere#  habitations  in  this  ifland, 

* Sef  a interefting  defcription  of  this  celebrated  mountain 
in  an  elegant  and  entertaining  production  pubiiihed  by  Mr  Kcarflev 
mtitled,  “ The  prefcnt  ftate  of  Sicily  and  Malta.”  ^ " * 
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have  been  conftrained  to  abandon  this  project,  through 
the  dread  of  the  efledls  of  the  volcano.  1 he  Canaries, 
the  Peak  of  Teneriff,  and  foine  of  the  higheft  mountains 
of  the  earth,  throw  out  fire,  cinders,  and  large  itones  ; from, 
the  top  rivulets  of  melted  fulphur  flow,  which  are  diftui- 
o-uifhable  at  a great  diftance. 

The  matters  which  volcanoes  throw  out,  generally  come 
forth  in  the  form  of  a torrent  of  melted  minerals,  which 
inundates  all  the  environs  of  thefe  mountains  ; thefe  rivers 
of  liquefied  matters  extend  even  to  confiderable  diftances, 
and  bv  cooling,  thefe  matters  in  fufion,  form  horizontal 
or  inclined  ftrata,  which  for  pofition  are  like  the  ftrata 
formed  by  the  fediment  left  by  the  waters  : but  it  is  very 
eafy  to  diflinguifh  the  ftrata  produced  by  the  expanfion  of 
matters  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  from  thole  which  have 
the  fediment  of  the  fea  for  their  origin,  i.  Becaufe  thefe 
ftrata  are  not  throughout  of  an  equal  thicknefs  : 2.  Becaufe 
they  contain  only  matters  which  are  evidently  perceived  to 
have  been  calcined,  vitrified,  or  melted,  and  becaufe  they 
do  not  extend  to  any  great  diftance.  When  coal  mines 
are  opened,  which  are  generally  met  with  in  argillaceous 
earth  at  a great  depth,  it  fometimes  happens  that  thefe 
matters  have  taken  fire  ; there  are  even  mines  of  coal  in 
Scotland,  Flanders,  &c.  which  have  burnt  for  a number 
of  years.  The  communication  of  the  air  fuffices  to  pro- 
duce this  effedt,  but  thefe  fires  which  are  lighted  in  thefe 
mines,  produce  only  flight  explofions,  and  do  not  form 
volcanos,  becaufe  all  being  lolid  and  full  in  thefe  places, 
fire  cannot  be  excited,  like  that  of  volcanos,  in  which  there 
are  cavities  and  void  places  where  the  air  penetrates,  which 
muff  necelTarily  extend  the  conflagration  and  augment  the 
adtion  of  the  fire,  to  the  point  in  which  we  fee  it  when  it 
produces  the  terrible  effects  we  have  fpoken  of. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  earthquakes,  the  one  caufed  by 
the  action  of  fubterraneous  fires,  and  the  explofion  of 
volcanos,  which  are  only  felt  at  fmall  diftances,  and  at  the 
time  when  volcanos  act,  or  before  they  open  ; when  the 
matters  which  form  fubterraneous  fires,  ferment,  heat  and 
inflame,  the  fire  makes  an  effort  on  every  fide,  and  if  it 
does  not  find  a natural  vent,  it  raifes  the  earth  and  forms 
itfelf  a paflage  by  throwing  it  out,  which  produces  a vol- 
cano, whofe  effects  are  repeated,  and  laft  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  inflammable  matters.  If  the  quantity  of 
matters  which  take  fire,  is  not  confiderable,  a commotion 
or  an  earthquake  may  enfue,  .without  a volcano  being 

formed. 
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formed.  The  air  produced  and  rarefied  by  the  fubterraneous 
hre,  may  alio  find  fmall  vents,  by  which  it  will  efcape 
and  in  this  cafe  there  will  be  only  a fhoclc  without  any 
eruption  or  volcano;  but  when  the  inflamed  matter  is  in  a 
great  quantity,  and  confined  by  folid  and  comprefTed  mat- 
ters, then  a commotion  and  volcano  arifes  : but  all  thefe 
commotions  form  only  the  firft  kind  of  earthquakes,  and 
can  only  fliake  a fmall  fpace  of  ground.  A very  violent 
eruption  mount  Etna  wiil  caufe,  for  example,  an 
caithquake  throughout  the  w'hole  ifland  of  Sicily  • but 
it  will  never  extend  to  the  diflance  of  three  or  four 
hundred  leagues.  When  any  new  mouths  are  formed  in 
mount  Vefuvius,  there  are  earthquakes  at  Naples  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano:  but  thefe  earthquakes 
lave  never  1001c  the  Alps,  and  are  not  communicated 
intolerance  or  to  other  countries  remote  from  the  fource 
or  the  phenomenon. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  earthquake,  very  different  in 
its  effects,  and  perhaps  for  its  caufes;  there  are  earthquakes 
which  are  felt  at  great  di fiances,  and  which  fhake  a lono- 

courle  01  ground,  without  any  new  volcano  or  eruption 
appearing.  r 

• *i°  “nde,fiand  rightly  w^at  may  be  the  caufes  of  this 
xind  ol  earthquake,  it  mufi  be  remembered,  that  all  in- 
flammable matters  capable  of  explofion,  produce,  like  gun- 
powder, by  inflammation,  a great  quantity  of  air;  that  this 
air  produced  by  fire  is  in  a ftate  of  very  great  rarefaction  ; 
and  that,  by  a fiate  of  compreflion  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  bowels  ol  the  earth,  it  mufi  produce  very  violent  effects. 
Let  us  therefore  luppofe,  that,  at  a very  conilderable  depth, 
as  at  about  one  or  two  hundred  fathoms,  pyrites,  and  other 
iulphureous  matters,  are  to  be  met  with;  and  that,  by  the 
tei mentation  produced  by  the  filtration  of  the  water,  or 
other  caufes,  they  inflame;  and  let  us  fee  what  mufi  happen  : 

! 1 K>!c  matters  ‘ire  not  difpofed  regularly  by  horizontal 

11  rata,  as  the  more  ancient  matters  are,  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  fedmaent  of  the  waters  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  formed  in  perpendicular  firata,  in  caverns  at  the 
foot  of  thefe  clefts,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  water  can 
ad  and  penetrate.  Thefe  matters  inflaming,  will  produce 
a git  at  quantity  of  air  or  vapour,  the  fpring  of  which,  com- 
pi  tiled  in  a fmall  fpace,  like  that  of  a cavern,  will  not  fhake 
ihc  earth  immediately  above,  but  will  fearch  for  paflages,  in 
c rth  r to  make  its  elcape  ; it  will  therefore  naturally  force  its 
way  through  thole  parts  where  it  meets  leafi  obfirudion, 

and 
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and  will  therefore  proceed  through  the  interfaces  between 
the  different  ftrata,  or  through  any  channel  or  caverns 
which  may  afford  it  a paffage.  This  fubterraneous  air  or 
vapour  will  therefore  produce  in  its  paffage  a noife  and  mo- 
tion proportioned  to  its  force  and  to  the  lefiffancc  it  meets 
with;  and  thefe  effects  will  continue  till  it  finds  a vent, 
oerhaps  in  the  fea,  or  till  it  has  dimimfhed  its  force  by  being 
o-reatly  expanded#  1 his  explanation  concfponds  entirely 
with  all  the  phenomena  which  are  obferved  refpe&ing  earth- 
quakes. They  proceed  with  a wave-like  motion,  and  are 
felt  at  different  places,  not  at  the  fame  inftant,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  proportion  to  the  diffance. 

We  can  alfo  confirm  what  has  been  advanced,  by  con- 
necting it  with  two  other  circumffances.  It  is  well  known 
that  mines  exhale  vapours,  independent  of  the  wind  pro- 
duced by  the  current  of  the  water  ; we  often  fee  currents  of 
unhealthy  air  and  fuffocating  vapours  ; it  is  alto  known 
that  there  are  holes,  abyfles  and  deep  lakes  in  the  earth, 
which  produce  winds,  like  the  lake  Bolellaw  in  Bo- 
hemia, &c. 

From  hiftory  we  have  innumerable  inftances  of  the  dread- 
ful and  various  effects  of  thefe  terrible  phenomena.  Pliny, 
in  his  firff  book,  chap.  84,  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, an  earthquake  happened,  which  overthrew  twelve 
towns  in  Afia;  and  in  his  fecond  book  he  mentions,  in  the 
following  terms,  a prodigy  caufed  by  an  earthquake  ; he 
lays,  that  by  a great  earthquake  there  were  1 00  towns  over- 
thrown in  Lybia.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  town  of*  An- 
tiochus,  and  a great  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  were  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ; and,  in  the  time  of  Juftinian, 
in  528,  this  town  was  a fecond  time  deftroyed  by  the  fame 
caufe,  with  upwards  of  40,000  of  its  inhabitants  : and, 
fixty  years  after,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Gregory,  it  felt  the 
effe&s  of  a third  earthquake,  with  the  lofs  of  60,000  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  time  of  Saladin,  in  1182,  moft  of  the 
towns  of  Syria  and  Jerufalem  were  deftroyed  by  the  fame 
caufe.  In  Calabria  and  Poh,  there  have  been  more  earth- 
quakes than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Pius  XI.  all  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Naples  were 
overthrown,  and  above  30,000  of  its  inhabitants  killed  ; 
and  all  thofe  which  remained  alive,  were  obliged  to  live  in. 
tents,  till  they  had  rebuilt  their  houfes.  In  1629,  there 
were  earthquakes  in  Pola,  which  deftroyed  7000  perfons  ; 
and  in  1638,  the  town  of  Saint  Euphemia  was  fwallowed 
up;  and  there  remains  only  a {linking  lake  in  its  place. 
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Ragufa  and  Smyrna  were  alfo  aim  oft  deftroyed.  There  was 
an  earthquake  in  1692,  which  extended  into  England,  Hol- 
land, 1*  landers,  Germany  and  France  ; it  was  chiefly  felt  on 
the  fea  coafts  and  rivers,  and  extended  to  a fpace  of  at  leaft 
2600  leagues  fquare.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1628,  there 
was  fo  horrible  an  earthquake  in  the  ifland  of  St  Michael, 
that  the  fea  near  it  opened,  and,  in  one  place  where  it  was 
more  than  150  fathoms  deep,  threw  up  an  ifland  more  than 
a league  and  a half  long,  and  upwards  of  60  fathoms  high. 

^Another  earthquake  happened  in  1691,  which  began  the 
1 6th  of  July,  and  lafted  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Michael  till  the 
1 2th  of  the  following  month.  Tercera  and  Fayal  were 
agitated  the  next  morning  with  fo  much  violence,  that  they 
appeared  to  move  ; but  thele  frightful  fhocks  returned  only 
four  times  ; whereas,  at  St.  Michael’s,  they  did  not  ceafe  a 
moment  for  15  hours.  1 he  iflanders  having  quitted  their 
houfes,  which  they  faw  fail  before  their  eyes,  paiFed  all  that 
time  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  wfcather.  A whole  town, 
named  Villa  Franca,  was  overthrown  to  its  very  foundation, 
and  moft  of  the  inhabitants  buried  under  its  ruins.  In  many 
parts,  the  plains  rofe  into  hills;  and,  in  others,  fome  moun- 
tains flattened  or  changed  fituation.  A fprino-  of  water 
iflued  from  the  earth,  which  flowed  for  four  hoursj’and  which 
appeared  dry  all  on  a Hidden.  The  air  and  fea,  ftill  more 
agitated,  relounded  with  a noife  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  roaring  of  a quantity  of  wild  beafts.  Many 
perfons  died  with  the  fright,  and  the  fhips  in  the  ports 
fuffered  dangerous  fhocks  ; and  thofe  which  were  at  anchor 
or  under  fail,  at  20  leagues  diftance  from  the  iflands,  fuftered 
great  damage. 

In  the  year  1646,  the  mountain  of  the  ifland  of  Machian 
fplit  with  terrible  reports,  by  an  earthquake;  an  accident 
which  is  very  common  in  that  country  : fo  many  fires  iflued 
through  this  opening, that  theyconfumed  many  negro-yards, 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  all  that  was  therein.  In  the  year 
1685,  this  prodigious  crack  was  to  be  leen,  and  ftill  is 
apparent;  it  is  called  the  path  of  Machian,  becaufe  it 
defcends  from  the  bottom  like  a road  hollowed  out,  but 
which  at  a diftance  appears  like  a path. 

There  are  earthquakes  which  are  felt  for  fome  diftance  at 
fea.  M.  Shaw  relates,  that,  in  1721,  being  on  board  the 
Gazelle,  an  Algerine  veftel,  mounting  50  guns,  three  violent 
fhocks  were  felt  one  after  the  other,  as  if  every  time  a 
weight  of  20  or  30  tons  had  been  thrown  on  the  flnp.  This 
happened  in  a part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  200 
fathoms  deep. 


In 
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In  countries  fubjecl  to  earthquakes,  it  happens,  when  a 
new  volcano  is  formed,  earthquakes  ceafe,  and  are  only  felt 
in  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  as  is  obferved  in  the 
if] and  of  St.  Chriftopher. 

New  iflands  are  produced,  either  fuddenly  by  the  opera- 
tion of  fubterraneous  fires,  or  fiowly  by  the  accumulated 
fediments  of  water.  Seneca  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  ifiand  Therafia  fuddenly  emerged  from  the  fea  ; and 
Pliny  relates,  that  thirteen  iflands  arofe  all  at  once  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  this  fubjedt,  however, 
we  have  fome  fadts  more  recent,  and  lefs  involved  in 
obfeurity. 

d he  23d  of  May,  1707,  at  the  fun’s  rifing,  near  this  fame 
ifland  of  Therafia,  or  Santorin,  fomething  was  feen  like  a 
floating  rock  in  the  fea  ; fome  perions  who  were  curious, 
went  near  it,  and  found  this  fhoal,  which  had  i filled  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  to  increafe  under  their  feet ; and  they 
brought  with  them  the  pumice  ftone  and  oyfters,  which  the 
rock  ftill  had  attached  to  its  furface.  There  was  a flight 
earthquake  at  Santorin,  two  days  before  the  growth  of  this 
fhoal.  This  new  ifland  increafed  confiderably  till  the  14th 
of  June,  without  any  accident,  and  was  then  half  a mile 
round,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  ; the  earth  was 
white,  and  bordered  a little  on  argillaceous;  but  after  that, 
the  fea  was  troubled  more  and  more  ; vapours  arofe,  which 
infected  the  ifland  Santorin  ; and,  the  16th,  17th,  or  18th 
of  July,  rocks  were  feen  to  iflue  at  one  time  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea  ; all  which  united  and  formed  like  one 
rock.  All  this  was  done  with  adifmal  noife,  which  conti- 
nued upwards  of  two  months,  with  flames  which  rofe  from 
the  new  ifland  ; it  fill!  kept  increafing  in  circumference  and 
height;  and  the  explofions  always  threw  out  rocks  and 
ftones  more  than  feven  miles  diftance. 

The  1 oth  of  October,  1720,  near  the  ifland  Tercera,  3 
very  confiderable  fire  arofe  out  of  the  fea.  Mariners  having 
approached  it  by  orders  of  the  governor,  perceived,  the  19th 
of  the^  fame  month,  an  ifland  which  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  nre  and  frnoke,  and  a prodigious  quantity  of  cinders 
thrown  to  a diftance,  as  from  a volcano,  and  accompanied 
with  a noife  fimilar  to  that  of  thunder.  P 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  iflands  produced  by  the 
adfion  of  fire  and  earthquakes,  are  but  few,  and  thefe  events 
are  feluom  ; but  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  new  iflands 
produced  by  the  mud,  fand  and  earth,  which  the  rivers,  or 
the  fea  carry  and  tranfport  into  different  places.  At  the 
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mouth  of  all  rivers,  mafles  of  earth  and  banks  of  fand  are 
formed,  vvhofe  extent  often  become  confiderable  enou&h  to 
form  iflands  of  a moderate  fize.  The  fea  retiring  from 
certain  coafts,  leaves  the  parts  higheft  from  the  bottom 
naked,  which  form  fo  many  new  illands  ; and  fo  likewife, 
by  extending  itfelf  on  certain  fhores,  it  covers  the  loweft 
parts,  and  leaves  the  higheft,  which  it  could  not  furmount, 
apparent  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  form  fo  many 
more  iflands  : in  confequence  of  which,  it  is  remarked,  that 
there  are  very  few  iflands  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  and  that 
they  are  almoft  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  continents, 
where  the  fea  formed  them,  either  by  retreating  from,  or 
approaching  towards,  thefe  different  countries. 

Water  and  fire,  whofe  natures  are  fo  different,  and  even 
fo  contrary,  produce  iimilar  effects,  or  at  leaf!  thofe  which 
appear  to  us  as  fuch.  Water,  as  has  been  obferved,  has 
produced  mountains,  and  formed  moft  iflands.  There  are 
likewife  caverns,  clefts,  holes,  gulphs,  See.  fome  owe  their 
origin  to  fubterranean  fires,  and  others  to  water. 

Saint  Patrick’s  cavern,  in  Ireland,  is  not  fo  confiderable 
as  it  is  famous  ; it  is  the  fame  with  the  Dog’s  Grotto  in 
Italy,  and  that  which  throws  out  fire  in  the  mountain  of 
Benigauzeval,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  largeft  caverns  known, 
js  that  of  Antiparos,  an  ample  defeription  of  which  has 
been  given  us  by  M.  de  Tournefort.  It  is  computed  to  be 
three  hundred  fathoms  deep  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
but  the  grotto  appears  to  be  forty  fathoms  high  by  fifty 
broad  ; it  is  filled  with  iarge,  beautiful  ftalaClites,  of  various 
forms,  as  well  on  the  roof  of  the  vault  as  at  the  bottom. 

In  part  of  Greece,  called  Livadia,  (the  Achaia  of  the 
ancients)  there  is  a large  cavern,  in  a mountain  which  was 
formerly  very  famous  for  the  oracles  of  Trophonius,  be- 
tween the  lake  Livadia  and  the  adjacent  fea,  which,  in  the 
ncareft  part,  is  forty  miles  over ; there  are  forty  fubterranean 
paflages  acrofs  the  rock,  under  a lofty  mountain,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  lake  continually  flow. 

In  the  mefoth  of  June,  1 7 1 4,  a part  of  the  mountain  of 
Diableret  in  Valois,  fell  fuddcnly,  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  iky  was  very  ferene ; the 
mountain  was  of  a conical  figure,  and  deftroyed  fifty-three 
huts  belonging  to  the  boors,  and  crufhed  to  death  fifteen 
people,  and  more  than  an  hundred  head  of  large,  and  much 
more  of  fmall  cattle,  covering  a i'quare  league  with  the 
ruins  it  occafioned.  A profound  darknefs  wus  caukd  by 
/ * . the 
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tue  dull  ; the  heaps  of  ftones  thrown  together  were  above 
thirty  perehes  ; thefe  heaps  flopped  the  current  of  the  water,  " 
which  formed  new  and  very  deep  Jakes.  In  all  this  there 
was  not  the  lea  ft  trace  of  bituminous  matter,  fulphur,  lime, 
nor  confequently  any  fubterranean  fire  ; and  apparently  the 
bale  of  this  great  rock  was  worn  away,  or  perifhed  and  re- 
duced to  duff  *. 

We  have  a remarkable  example  of  thefe  finking  near 
Bolkftone,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  hills  in  Its  en- 
virons have  funk  gradually,  by  an  imperceptible  motion,  and 
without  any  earthquake.  Thefe  hills  internally  are  rocks 
of  ftone  and  chalk.  By  this  finking,  they  have  thrown 
into  the  fea  rocks  and  earths  which  are  adjacent  to  it 
When  the  waters  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  cannot  find 
vent  to  flow,  they  form  morafles  and  bogs.  The  moft 
famous  morafles  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Mufcovy  at  the 
fource  of  the  Tanais  ; thofeof  Finland,  wherethe  great  mo- 

Hnfln  °/  w°a?,nd  Enafak  are;  there  are  alf°  fome 

A r ’ eft ph alia,  and  many  other  low  countries;  in 

the3  FM6  mi\TalleSi°f  the  EuPhrates>  thofe  of  Tartary,  and 
the  Palus  Meotidis  ; neverthelefs,  in  general,  there  are 

fewer  of  them  in  Afia  and  Africa  than  in‘ Europe  • but 

America  may  be  faid  to  be  but  one  continued  Pmorafs 

a m°oUogf  nf  th  ThiS  Sreat  number  of  moraffes  is 

a proof  of  the  modern  date  of  the  country,  and  of  the  fmall 

induftry.  ° mhabltants>  and  fti11  more  of  their  want  of 

dJ'ltf-  30  IT  °f  thC  qUantity  0f  earth  which  the  rain 
d taches  from  the  mountains  and  carries  along  with  it  into 
^he  vaJle  we  e a circumftance  Jated  tmto 

Blot  . he  fays,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Staffordfhire  that 
eighteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  a gJat  number  of  p e’e  of 
money  corned  m the  reign  of  Edward  V.  has  been  found 
i.  e.  two  hundred  years  before  his  time;  fo  that  this  mound’ 
whtch.'s  ,bo2=7’  has  mcreafed  above  a foot  in  eleven  years’ 
an  inch  and  a twelfth  every  year  We  ran  Oil l ’ i * 
fimilar  obfervation  on  trees  bUied  at  "nttTep.V 

th  Tanh  h "Tl*  °f  J,U,iuS  C*far  ha'c  been  found  f ^ 
by  rmmi  g°lh;c/sr0mfa'  y; J °<  "-stains  into  plains 

cr^e  the  elevation  if  Ihe  ^7  » i'1' 

‘ i‘hn,!''  Y °f  Modena’  and  four  miles  round,  whatever 
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out  with  fuch  force,  that  the  well  is  filled  in  a very 
Ihort  fpace  of  time.  This  water  flows  continually,  and 
neither  diminifhes  nor  increafes  by  the  rain  or  drought. 
IV  hat  is  remarkable  in  this  ground,  is,  that  when  we  reach 
the  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  we  find  pavements,  and  other 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  as  boards,  houfes,  different  pieces 
of  mofaic  work,  &c.  after  which  we  find  a very  folid 
ground,  which  is  thought  to  have  never  been  ftirred  ; yet 
below  it  we  find  a moift  earth  mixed  with  vegetables  ; and 
at  twenty-fix  feet,  are  entire  trees,  as  nut-trees,  with  nuts 
on  them,  and  a great  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees  ; at  twenty-eight  feet  depth,  we  meet  with  a friable 
chalk,  mixed  with  many  fhells  ; and  this  bed  is  eleven  feet 
in  thicknefs  ; after  which,  we  again  meet  with  vegetables, 
and  fo  on  alternately  chalk  and  earth  mixed  with  vegetables, 
to  the  depth  of  fixty-three  feet ; at  which  depth  is  a bed  ot 
land  mixed  with  fome  gravel  and  fhells,  like  thofe  formed 
on  the  coaffs  of  the  Italian  fea.  Thefe  fucceflive  beds  of 
fenny  or  marfhy  earth  and  chalk,  are  always  met  with  in 
the  fame  order,  wherever  we  dig  ; and  very  often  the  auger 
meets  with  large  trunks  of  trees,  which  it  bores  through, 
and  which  occafions  great  trouble  to  the  workmen  ; bones, 
coals,  flint  and  pieces  of  iron  are  alfo  found.  Ramazzini, 
who  relates  thefe  circumftances,  thinks  that  the  gulph  cl 
Venice  formerly  extended  as  far  as  even  beyond  Modena  ; 
and  that,  by  courfe  of  time,  and  perhaps  by  the  inundations 
of  the  fea,  this  ground  has  been  formed. 

It  is  evident,  that  con fider able  changes  have  taken  place 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe  not  only  by  the  action  of  fire,  but 
by  water  alfo.  The  fea,  from  various  circumftances,  has  re- 
peatedly changed  its  bed.  Authors  have  fufpecled,  that  the 
jfland  of  Great  Britain  was  formerly  united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  France.  On  the  coaffs  of  France,  England, 
Holland  and  Germany,  the  fea  has  retreated  in  many  parts. 
In  Italy,  a confiderable  tra£t  of  territory  has  been  gained  by 
the  retreating  of  the  ocean  ; and  Ravenna,  which  was  for- 
merly a fea- port  of  the  Exarques,  is  no  longer  a maritime 
town. 

On  the  mountain  of  Stella,  in  Portugal,  is  a lake  in 
which  the  wrecks  of  fhips  have  been  found,  notwithftand- 
ino-  this  mountain  is  more  than  twelve  leagues  diftant  from 
any  fea.  Sabinus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morphofes,  fays,  that  by  the  monuments  of  hiftory  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  1460,  a whole  fhip,  with  its  anchors, 
was  found  in  a mine  of  the  Alps. 
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CHAP.  V. 

On  the  Nature  of  Man . — Of  Infancy . — Manhood. — Extent 
of  Human  Life. — Of  the  Senfes. — Anecdotes  illujirative 
of  this  Subject. 

\ 

]VfAN  is  a being  compounded  of  two  diftindl  natures, 
body  and  foul.  The  foul  exifts  independent  of  the 
fenfes,  but  receives  all  its  information  by  their  means.  The 
leper,  whofe  fkin  is  dried  up,  has  no  fenfe  of  external 
feeling : and  a man  deaf  from  infancy,  has  no  ideas  of  founds. 
7 o give  a more  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  will 
be  proper  to  purfue  him  through  the  different  ftages  of  his 
exigence. 

At  its  birth,  the  infant  is  expofed  to  a new  element,  the 
air.  vVhat  the  fenfations  are  on  the  admiffion  of  this  ele- 
ment into  the  lungs,  it  is  impoflible  to  guefs  ; but,  from 
the  cries  or  the  infant,  we  may  conjedture  that  it  is  attended 
with  pain,  I 'he  eyes  of  an  infant  are  indeed  open,  but 
they  are  dull,  and  appear  to  be  unfitted  for  the  performance 
of  any  office  whatever  ; and  the  outward  coat  of  them  is 
wrinkled.  The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  moft  of  the 
other  fenfes.  It  is  not  till  after  forty  days  that  it  begins  to 
fmile  j nor  is  it  till  then  that  it  begins  to  weep  : its  former 
fenfations  of  pain  are  unaccompanied  with  tears.  The  fize  of 
an  infant  born  at  the  full  time,  is  twenty-one  inches,  though 
fome  do  not  exceed  fourteen  ; and  it  generally  weighs 
twelve,  and  fometimes  fourteen  pounds.  The  form  of  the 
body  and  members  of  a new-born  infant  are  by  no  means 
perfedt.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  there  generally  appears 
a kind  of  jaundice  ; and  at  that  time,  there  is  generally  milk 
in  the  breaft  of  the  infant,  which  is  fqueezed  out  with  the 
fingers.  7 he  fkull  of  infants  is  not  completely  formed  : 
in  the  language  of  the  nurfery,  the  head  is  open  in  a par- 
ticular part  ; that  is,  the  fkull  bones  have  not  yet  grown 
far  enough  to  meet.  In  this  opening,  a palpitation  may 
fometimes  be  difcovered  ; and  the  beating  of  the  arteries 
may  always  be  felt.  Above  this  opening,  a fpecies  of  fcurf 
appears,  which  is  rubbed  off  with  a brufh.  In  this  country, 
infants,  as  foon  as  born,  are  injudicioufly  and  unnaturally 
laced  with  bandages  ; fo  that  they  are  not  able  to  move  a 
fingle  joint.  Nations  which  we  call  barbarous,  adt  more 
rationally  and  more  humanely  in  this  refpedl.  7’hc 
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Siamefe,  the  Indians,  the  Japanefe,  the  Negroes,  the  Sa- 
vages of  America,  lay  their  infants  naked  in  hanging  beds 
of  cotton,  or  in  cradles  lined  with  fur. 

Infants  fleep  much,  but  their  fleep  is  often  interrupted. 
They  ought  to  have  the  breaft  every  two  hours  in  the  day, 
and  in  the  night  as  often  as  they  awake.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  keep  children  clean  and  dry  from  their  ex- 
crements The  American  Indians,  who  cannot  change 
their  furs  as  frequently  as  we  can  our  cloths,  put  under 
them  the  call  of  rotten  wood,  and  renew  it  as  often  as  it 
gets  damp.  Great  evils  enfue  from  the  negligence  of 
nurfes.  Infants  are  fometimes  left  to  cry  for  a confider- 
able  time,  which  often  occafions  difeafes,  or,  at  leaft, 
throws  them  into  a ftate  of  laffitude,  which  deranges  their 
conftitutions.  To  palliate  this  they  are  fometimes  put 
into  a cradle  and  rocked  to  fleep,  which  may  occafionally 
derange  the  ftomach  and  head.  Before  children  are  put 
into  the  cradle,  we  ought  to  be  certain  that  they  want 
nothing,  and  when  they  are  rocked,  it  ought  never  to  be 
with  fuch  violence  as  to  ftun  or  ftupefy  them.  The  eyes 
of  children  are  always  dire£led  towards  the  light,  and  if 
one  eye  only  be  diredfted  to  it,  the  other  will  probably  be- 
come weak;  both  eyes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  equally 
{haded,  or  equally  expofed.  Squinting  is  commonly  the 
effect  of  injudicious  treatment  in  this  relpedt.  bor  the  firft 
two  or  three  months  the  diet  of  the  infant  ought  chiefly  to 
be  confined  to  its  mother’s  milk. 

The  eight  incifores,  or  fore-teeth,  appear  firft.  They  are 
produced  generally  by  pairs,  and  from  two  months  old  to 
ten  or  twelve.  The  four  canini  (or  dog-teeth)  appear 
commonly  about  the  9th  or  10th  month.  About  the  clofe 
of  the  firft,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  year,  16  other 
teeth  appear,  called  molar es , or  grinders.  In  the  5th,  6th, 
or  yth  year  the  fore-teeth,  the  dog-teeth,  and  the  firft  fix 
of  the  grinders,  naturally  fhed,  and  a new  fet  appears.  At 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  later,  the  dentes  fapientics , or  wife 
teeth,  appear.  Women  are  faid  to  have  fewer  teeth  than 
men. 

The  hair  of  moft  infants  is  exceedingly  light,  almoft 
white.  When  a child  is  fuffered  to  cry  violently,  and  too 
Ions,  it  is  in  danger  of  a rupture,  but  the  early  applica- 
tion of  bandages  or  trufles  will  frequently  remove  the 

complaint. 

The  frame  of  infants  is  lcfs  fenfible  of  cold  than  during 
any  other  feafon  of  life,  The  pulfe  is  ftrong,  and  it  is 
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therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  internal  heat  is  conlT 
derable.  Till  the  age  of  three  years  the  life  of  infants  is 
extremely  precarious  ; in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  fecond 
and  third  years  it  becomes  more  certain,  and  at  fix  or  feven 
a child  has  a greater  probability  of  living  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  It  is  remarked  that  of  a certain  number  of 
children  born  at  the  fame  time,  above  a fourth  die  in  the 
firft  year;  above  a third  in  two  years,  and  at  leaft  one  half 
in  three  years.  By  other  calculations,  it  appears  that  one 
half  of  the  children  born  at  the  fame  time,  are  not  extinct 
in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years. 

At  12  or  15  months  infants  begin  to  lifp.  A is  the 
vowel  which  they  pronounce  with  moll  eafe.  Of  the  con- 
fonants  B,  M,  P,  T,  are  moll  eafy.  In  every  language, 
therefore,  Babay  Mama , Papa , are  the  firft  words  that 
children  learn.  Some  children  pronounce  dillindlly  in  two 
years,  though  the  generality  do  not  fpeak  for  two  years  and 
a half,  and  frequently  not  fo  early. 

Some  young  perfons  ceafe  growing  at  14  or  15,  while 
others  continue  their  growth  to  22  or  23.  In  men  the 
body  attains  its  perfedl  proportion  at  the  age  of  30,  and 
in  women  fooner.  The  perfons  indeed  of  women  are  ge- 
nerally complete  at  20.  The  dillance  between  the  eyes 
is  lefs  in  man  than  in  any  other  animal ; in  fome  creatures, 
in  facl,  the  eyes  are  at  fo  great  a dillance,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  lliould  ever  view  the  fame  object  with  both 
eyes  at  once.  Men  and  apes  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
eye-lalhes  on  the  lower  eyelid.  Other  animals  have  them 
on  the  upper,  but  want  them  on  the  lower  lid.  The  upper 
lid  rifes  and  tails,  the  lower  has  fcarcely  any  motion. 

The  ancients  erroneoufiy  confidered  the  hair  as  a kind 
of  excrement,  and  believed  that,  like  the  nails,  itincrealed 
by  the  lower  part  pulhing  out  the  extremity ; but  the 
moderns  have  difcovered  that  every  hair  is  a tube,  which 
fills  and  receives  nutriment  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  roots,  they  obferve,  do  not  turn  grey  fooner 
than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes  colour  at 
once.  We  have  known  inllances  of  perfons  who  have 
grown  grey  in  one  night. 

I here  is  no  part  oi  the  body  which  has  been  fubjecl 
to  luch  changes  of  falhion  as  the  hair  and  the  beard. 
Some  people,  and  among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair 
oft  their  heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The  Kuro- 
peans,  on  the  contrary,  lhave  their  beards,  and  wear  their 
hair.  I he  negroes  lhave  their  heads  in  figures  at  one 
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£itne,  in  liars  at  another,  in  the  manner  of  friars  ; and 
Hill  more  commonly  in  alternate  ftripes;  and  their  little 
boys  are  fliaved  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Talapoins,  of 
Siam,  (have  the  heads  and  the  eye-brows  of  fuch  children 
as  are  committed  to  their  care.  Every  nation  feems  to 
have  entertained  different  prejudices,  at  different  times,  in 
favour  of  one  part  or  another  of  the  beard. 

The  neck  fupports  the  head,  and  unites  it  to  the  body. 
This  part  is  much  more  confiderable  in  the  generality  of 
quadrupeds,  than  in  man.  But  fifties,  and  other  animals 
that  have  not  lungs  fimilar  to  ours,  have  no  neck  what- 
ever . Birds,  in  general,  have  the  neck  longer  than  any  other 
kind  of  animal : thofe  of  them  which  have  fhort  claws, 
have  alfo  fhort  necks;  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 
them  long,  are  found  to  have  the  neck  in  proportion. 

The  human  breaft  is  outwardly  formed  in  a very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body;  and  none  but  man, 
and  fuch  animals  as  make  ufe  of  their  fore  feet  as  hands, 
fuch  as  monkeys,  bats,  and  fquirrels,  are  found  to  have 
thofe  bones  called  clavicles,  or,  as  we  uiually  term  them, 
collar-bones.  The  brealfs  in  women  are  larger  than  in 
men;  however,  they  feem  formed  in  the  fame  manner; 
and,  fometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the  breaffs  of  men,  as 
well  as  in  thole  of  women.  Birds,  and  all  other  oviparous 
animals,  have  no  teats;  but  viviparous  fillies,  as  the  whale 
and  the  dolphin,  have  both  teats  and  milk. 

1 here  is  little  known  exadtlv  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  human  figure;  and  the  beauty  of  the  beff: 
ffatues  is  better  conceived  by  obfervation  than  by  meafure- 
ment.  Some  who  have  ftudied  after  the  ancient  maffers, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of  the  face,  and 
others  into  eight.  They  tell  us,  that  there  is  a limilitude 
of  proportion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  : thus,  that 
the  hand  is  the  length  of  the  face;  that  the  thumb  is  the 
length  of  the  nofe  ; that  the  fpace  between  the  eyes  is  the 
breadth  of  the  eye;  that  the  breadth  of  the  thickeff  part 
of  the  thigh  is  double  that  of  the  thickeff  part  of  the  lea;, 
and  treble  the  fmalleft;  that  the  arms  extended  are  as  long 
as  the  figure  is  high  ; that  the  legs  and  thighs  are  the 
length  of  the  figure. 

The  ffrength  of  man  is  very  confiderable  when  matured 
by  practice.  We  are  allured,  that  the  porters  of  Con- 
ffantinople  carry  burthens  of  not  lefs  weight  than  nine 
hundred  pounds ; and  M.  Defaguliers  tells  us  of  a man  in 
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an  upright  pofture,  who,  by  diftributing  a certain  number 
of  weights,  in  fuch  a manner  that  every  part  of  his  body 
bore  its  (hare,  was  able  tp  fupport  a weight  of  two  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

The  ftrength  of  a man  may  be  ftjll  farther  eftimated 
by  the  continuance  of  his  labour,  and  by  the  agility  of  his 
motions.  Mep,  who  are  exercifed  in  running,  outftrip 
horfes,  or  at  leaft  continue  their  fpeed  for  a greater  length 
of  time.  In  a journey  alfo,  a man  will  walk  down  a 
horfe ; and  after  they  have  proceeded  together  for  feyeral 
days,  the  horfe  will  be  quite  tired,  and  the  mar*  will  be  as 
frelh  as  at  the  beginning.  The  royal  meffengers  of  Ifpa- 
han,  y/ho  are  runners  by  profeffton,  go  thirty-fix  leagues 
in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  Travellers  allure  us,  tnat 
the  Hottentots  out-run  lions  in  the  chace;  and  that  the 
Ravages  who  hunt  the  elk,  purfue  with  fuch  fpeed  this  animal, 
which  is  as  fleet  as  a flag,  that  they  at  laft  tire  down,  and 
take  it.  The  civilized  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
ftrength,  nor  is  he  fenfible  how  much  he  lofes  of  it  by 
effeminacy,  and  how  he  might  add  to  it  by  the  habit  of 
vigorous  exercife. 

Left  our  defcription  of  man  fhould  be  found  imperfecl 
it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  human  countenance,  as  it 
appears  among  ourfelyes,  when  agitated  by  the  paflions. 
In  affliction,  in  joy,  in  love,  in  fhame,  in  companion, 
the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  fwelled,  and  ip  a manner  obfcured* 
by  an  overflow  of  tears.  The  effufion  of  thefe  is  always 
accompanied  with  a tenfion  of  the  muffles  of  the  vifa<4 
by  which  there  is  occafioned  an  opening  of  the  mouth! 
At  the  fame  time,  the  natural  moifture  in  thenofe  becomes 
more  copious,  and,  by  internal  paffages,  blends  itfelf 
with  the  lachrymal  moifture;  which  does  not,  however 
flow  uniformly,  but  by  intervals. 

In  forrow,  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are  lowered 
the  under  lip  is  railed,  the  eye-lid  is  half  clofed,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  raifed,  and  almoft  covered  with  the  eve-lid 
and  :he  other  mufcles  of  the  face  are  fo  much  relaxed* 
that  the  fpace  between  the  mouth  and  the  eyes  is  larger 
than  ordinary,  and  of  conference  the  countenance  appears 
lengthened.  1 r 

In  fear,  terror,  or  horror,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the 
eye- brow  is  raifed,  the  eye-lids  are  as  much  as  poflible 
extended,  and  difcover  a part  of  the  white  of  the  eye  over 
the  pupil,  which  is  lowered,  and  fomewhat  concealed  by 
the  inferior  eye-lid;  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time  is  widely- 
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opened,  and  the  lips  being  feparated,  both  the  upper  and 
under  teeth  are  feen. 

In  contempt  and  derifion,  the  upper  lip  is  railed  on 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other  there  is  a little  motion,  as  if 
in  order  to  fmile  ; the  nofe  is  fhri veiled  on  the  fame  fide 
that  the  lip  is  railed,  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  ex- 
tended ; the  eye  on  the  fame  fide  is  almofi  fhut,  while  the 
other  is  open  as  ufual,  but  the  pupil  of  each  is  lowered,  as 
when  one  looks  from  high  to  low. 

In  jealoufy,  envy,  and  malice,  the  eye-brow  falls 
down,  and  is  knit,  the  eye-lid  is  railed,  and  the  pupil 
lowered;  the  under  lip  is  railed  on  each  fide,  while  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  rather  lowered,  and  the  middle 
of  theunder-lip  is  raifed,  in  order  to  join  the  middle  of  the 
upper  one. 

In  laughter,  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  are  extend- 
ed, and  fomewhat  raifed  ; the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks  is 
raifed,  and  the  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  clofed  ; the  upper  lip 
is  raifed,  while  the  under  one  is  lowered  ; and,  in  immo- 
derate laughter,  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  the  Ikin  of  the 
nofe  is  contra&ed. 

When  the  confiitution  of  the  body  is  found,  it  is  pofii- 
ble  perhaps,  by  moderation  in  the  palfions,  temperance 
and  fobriety,  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life  for  a few 
years.  But  even  of  this  there  feems  to  be  an  uncertainty; 
for,  if  it  is  necefi'ary  that  the  body  fhould  employ  its 
whole  ftrength,  that  it  fhould  confume  whatever  it  is 
capable  of  confuming,  that  it  fhould  undergo  every  pofiible 
exercife,  whence  could  any  benefit  accrue  from  regimen, 
and  from  abfiinence  ? Men  no  doubt  there  are  who  have 
furpaffed  the  ufual  period  of  human  exigence  ; and,  not 
to  mention  Par,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  Jenkins,  to  that  of  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
five,  as  recorded  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions;  we 
have  many  infiances  of  the  prolongation  of  life  to  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  even  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Yet  this  longevity  was  occafioned  by  no  peculiar 
art  or  management.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  the 
generality  of  fuch  long-livers  were  peafants  accufiomed 
to  the  greateft  fatigues,  huntfmen,  or  labourers ; men,  in 
facfi,  who  had  employed  their  whole  bodily  ftrength,  and 
even  abufed  it,  if  to  abufe  it  is  pofiible,  otherwife  than 
bv  continual  idlenefs  and  debauchery. 

If  in  the  duration  of  life  there  is  any  difference  to  be 
found,  it  ought  feemingly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  quality 
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of  the  air.  In  elevated  fituations,  it  has  been  obferved, 
there  are  commonly  found  more  old  people  than  in  fuch 
as  are  low.  The  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of 
Auvergne  and  Switzerland,  have  furnifhed  more  inftances 
of  extreme  longevity  than  the  plains  of  Holland  or  Flan- 
ders, of  Germany  or  Poland.  In  general,  however,  the 
period  of  human  exiftence  may  be  laid  to  be  the  fame  in 
every  country.  If  not  cut  off  by  accidental  difeafes, 
Man  is  found  to  live  to  the  years  of  ninety  or  an  hundred. 
Beyond  that  date  our  anceftors  did  not  live  ; nor  has  it  in 
any  degree  varied  fince  the  time  of  David. 

From  a careful  infpedtion  of  the  regifters  of  burials 
in  a certain  number  of  country  parifhes  in  France,  com- 
pared with  the  mortality  of  Paris,  the  following  table 
has  been  made  out  of  the  probable  duration  of  human 
life. 
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By  this  Table  it  appears,  that  it  is  reafonably  to  be 
expeded,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  may  lay  our  bet  one 
to  one,  that  an  infant  newly  born  will  live  eight  years ; 
that  an  infant  of  one  year  will  live  thirty-three  years 
longer;  that  an  infant  of  two  years  will  live  thirty-eight 
years  longer ; that  a man  of  twenty  will  live  thirty-three 
years  and  five  months  longer;  that  a man  of  thirty  will 
live  twenty-eight  years  longer;  and  fo  proportionally  of 
every  other  age. 

Ideas  of  external  things  are  conveyed  to  the  foul  of 
man  by  means  of  the  five  fenfes,  feeing,  hearings  feetingy 
t aft  mg,,  and  /melting.  The  organs  by  which  the  fenfes 
a&  are  the  nerves,  which  are  fmall  thread-like  fibres  di- 
stributed all  over  the  body,  and  all  of  them  conneded  with 
the  brain. 


The  eyes  feem  to  be  formed  very  early  in  the  human 
embryo.  In  the  chicken  alio,  of  all  the  parts  that  are 
double,  thefe  are  the  fooneft  produced  ; and  I have  ob- 
ferved  upon  the  eggs  of  feveral  forts  of  birds,  as  well  as 
upon  thofe  of  lizards,  that  the  eyes  were  much  more  large 
and  early  in  their  expanfion,  than  any  other  parts  of  two- 
told  growth.  Though  in  viviparous  animals,  and  parti- 
cularly in  man,  they  are,  at  firfl,  by  no  means  fo  large  in 
proportion  ^ as  in  the  oviparous  dalles,  yet  they  obtain 
their  due  formation  fooner  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Thus  it  is  alfo  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  The 
little  bones  that  help  to  compofe  the  internal  parts  of  the 
ear,  are  entirely  formed  before  any  of  the  other  bones, 
however  large  they  may  afterwards  become,  have  ac- 
quired any  part  of  their  growth  or  folidity.  Hence  it 

entb  t^lat  t^e  Parts  tbe  body,  which  are  fur- 
ni  hed  with  the  greateft  quantity  of  nerves  are  thofe  which 

appear  the  fooneff,  and  which  are  the  fooneft  brought  to 
perfection.  0 

Mr.  Chefelden,  having  couched  for  a catarad  a lad  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  from  his  birth  been  blind 
and  thus  communicated  to  him  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  was  at 
great  pams  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  his  vifual  powers ; this 
you  t ougi  hitherto  incapable  of  feeing,  was  not, 
nowever,  absolutely  and  entirely  blind.  Like  every  other 

^h0/G  Vr  1011  15  obftruded  by  a catarad,  he  could 
7 ro™  Rigbt,  and  even  black  from  white,  or 
either  from  the  vivid  colour  of  fcarlet.  Of  the  form  of 

bodies,  however,  he  faw  nothing,  nor  of  colours  themfelves, 
e s v v,’as  Strong.  At  hrft,  the  operation  was 

performed 
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performed  only  upon  one  of  his  eyes ; and  when  he  faW 
for  the  firft  time,  fo  far  was  he  from  forming  the  fmalleft 
conception  of  diftances,  that  he  fuppofed  (as  he  himfelf 
exprefled  it)  every  thing  he  faw  touched  his  eyes,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  every  thing  he  felt  touched  his  fkin.  The 
objects  that  pleafed  him  moft  were  thofe  of  which  the 
furfaces  were  plain,  and  the  figures  regular ; though  as 
yet  he  could  in  no  degree  judge  of  their  different  forms, 
or  allign  why  fome  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than  others. 
The  ideas  he  had  entertained  of  colours,  during  his  former 
dark  ftate,  were  fo  im perfect  that,  when  he  faw  them  in 
reality,  he  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  they  were  the  fame. 
When  fuch  objects  were  fhewn  him  as  he  had  been 
formerly  familiar  with,  by  the  touch,  he  beheld  them  with 
earneftnefs,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  a fecond  time. 
A§  of  thefe,  however,  he  had  too  many  to  retain  at  once, 
the  greateft  number  were  forgotten;  and  for  one  thing 
which  he  knew,  after  feeing  it,  there  were  a thoufand 
things,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  of  which  he  no 
longer  poflefled  the  fmalleft  remembrance.  He  was  very 
much  furprifed  to  find  that  thofe  perfons,  and  thofe  things, 
which  he  had  loved  beft,  were  not  the  moft  pleafing  to 
the  eye ; nor  could  he  help  teftifying  his  difappointment 
in  finding  his  parents  lefs  handfome  than  he  had  conceived 
them  to&be.  Before  he  could  diftinguifh  that  a pidlure 
refembled  a folid  body,  above  two  months  elapfed.  Till 
then,  he  only  confidered  it  as  a furface  diverfified  by  a 
variety  of  colours : but,  when  he  began  to  perceive  that 
thefe  lhadings  adtually  reprefented  human  beings,  he  alfo 
began  to  examine,  by  the  touch,  whether  they  had  not 
the  ufual  qualities  of  fuch  bodies ; and  great  was  his 
furprife  to  find  fmooth  and  even,  what  he  had  fuppofed 
a very  unequal  furface.  lie  was  then  (hewn  a miniature- 
portrait  of  his  father,  which  was  contained  in  his  mother’s 
watch-cafe;  and  though  he  readily  perceived  the  refem- 
blance,  yet  he  expreft'ed  his  amazement,  ho^r  fo  large  a 
face  could  be  comprifed  in  fo  fmall  a compafs.  To  him  it 
appeared  as  ftrange  as  that  a pint-veftel  fhould  contain  a 
bufhel.  At  firft, °he  could  bear  but  a very  fmall  quantity 
of  licrht,  and  he  faw  every  objedt  much  greater  than  the 
life  ;%ut  in  proportion  as  he  obferved  objects  that  were  in 
reality  large,  in  proportion  he  conceived  the  others  to  be 
diminifjicd.  Beyond  the  limits  of  what  he  faw,  he  had  no 
conception  of  any  thing.  He  knew  that  the  apartment  he 
occupied  was  only  a part  of  the  houfe;  and  yet  he  could 

not 
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not  imagine  how  the  latter  fhould  appear  larger  than  the 
former.  Before  the  operation,  he  formed  no  great  expedi- 
tions of  the  pleafure  he  fhould  receive  from  the  new  fenfe 
he  was  promifed.  That  thereby  he  might  be  enabled  to 
read  and  write,  was  his  grand  objedt.  He  faid,  among 
other  things,  that  he  could  enjoy  no  greater  delight  from 
walking  in  the  garden,  with  this  fenfe,  than  without  it ; 
becaufe  there  he  already  walked  at  his  eafe,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  walks.  With  great  truth  he  alfo 
remarked,  that  his  blindnefs  gave  him  one  advantage  over 
the  reft  of  mankind  ; an  advantage  which  indeed  he  pre- 
ferved  for  a long  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  fenle  of 
feeing;  namely,  that  of  being  able  to  walk  in  the  night 
with  confidence  and  fecurity.  No  fooner,  however,  had 
he  begun  to  enjoy  this  new  fenfe,  than  he  was  tranfported 
beyond  meafure ; and  he  declared,  that  every  new  objedt 
was  a new  fource  of  delight  to  him  ; that  his  pleafure  was 
fo  great  he  had  not  language  to  exprefs  it.  About  a year 
after,  he  was  carried  to  Epfom,  where  there  is  a very 
beautiful,  and  a very  extenfive  profpedt  : with  this  he 
feemed  greatly  charmed  ; and  the  landfcape  before  him 
he  called  a new  method  of  feeing.  He  was  couched  in 
the  other  eye,  a year  after  the  former,  and  of  both  opera- 
tions the  fuccefs  was  equally  great.  When  he  faw  with 
both  eyes  every  object  appeared  to  him  twice  as  large  as 
when  he  faw  but  with  one  eye,  though  he  did  not  fee 
double,  or  at  leaft  he  fhowed  no  marks  from  which  any 
fuch  conclufion  might  be  drawn. 

We  judge  of  diftance  only  by  experience,  otherwife  the 
more  diftant  an  objedt  is,  the  fmaller  it  appears.  When, 
from  particular  circumftances,  we  cannot  form  a juft  idea 
of  diftance,  and  when  we  cannot  judge  of  objects  but  by 
the  angle,  or  rather  the  image,  which  they  form  in  our 
eyes,  we  are  then  neceflarily  deceived  as  to  the  fize  of  fuch 
objedts.  Every  man  has  experienced  how  liable  we  are 
in  travelling  by  night  to  miftake  a bufh  which  is  at  hand 
for  a tree  which  is  at  a diftance,  or  indeed  a tree  which 
is  at  a diftance  for  a bufh  which  is  at  hand.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  do  not  diftinguifh  objedts  by  their  form, 
and  if  thereby  we  cannot  judge  of  diftance,  the  fame  fal- 
lacy will  ftill  remain  : in  this  cafe,  a fly,  which  may  pafs 
us  with  rapidity  immediately  before  our  eyes,  will  appear 
to  be  a bird  at  a confiderable  diftance  ; and  a horfe  which 
may  be  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  without  motion,  and  in 
311  attitude  iimilar,  for  example,  to  that  of  a fheep,  will 
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appear  no  bigger  than  a fheep,  till  we  have  once  difcovered 
that  it  is  a horfe. 

Whenever*  therefore,  we  find  ourfelves  benighted  in 
an  unknown  place,  where  no  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of 
diftance,  we  are  every  moment  liable  to  deceptions  of 
vifion  ; hence  originate  the  dreadful  anecdotes  of  fpe&res, 
and  of  thofe  ftrange,  hideous,  and  gigantic  figures,  which 
fo  many  perfons  tell  us  they  have  feen.  Though  fuch 
figures  it  is  commonly  afierted,^  exift  folely  in  the  imagina- 
tion, yet  it  is  highly  poffible,  that  they  might  appear 
literally  to  the  eye,  and  be  in  every  different  refpecl  feen  as 
defcribed  to  us.  That  this  remark  is  confonant  to  truth, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  the  more  probable,  when  we  reflect, 
that  whenever  we  cannot  judge  of  an  objedl  but  by  the 
angle  which  it  forms  in  the  eye,  this  objedt  is  magnified  in 
proportion  to  its  propinquity;  and  that,  if  it  appeared  at 
firft  to  the  fpedfator  who  is  alike  incapable  of  diftiniruifh- 
ing  what  he  fees,  and  of  judging  at  what  diftance  he  fees  it ; 
if  it  appeared  to  him,  I fay,  when  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  from  it,  a few  feet  high,  it  muft 
appear  to  him,  when  advanced  to  within  a few  feet  of  it, 
of  a lize  ftupendoufly  increafed.  At  this  he  muft  natural))' 
be  aftcnifhed  and  terrified,  till  he  comes  to  touch  the 
feemingly  gigantic  object,  and  to  diftinguifh  it ; for  in  the 
very  inftant  that  he  has  an  adfual  perception  of  what  it  is, 
the  objecft  will  diminifh,  and  appear  to  him  as  it  in  reality  is. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  afraid  to  approach  it,  and  he 
flies  from  the  fpot  with  precipitation,  the  only  idea  he  will 
have  of  what  had  prefented  itfelf  to  him,  will  be  that  of 
the  image,  which  had  been  formed  in  his  eye;  the  image 
of  a figure  he  had  feen,  gigantic  in  its  fize,  and  horrible 
in  its  form.  The  prejudice  with  refpedi  to  fpedtres, 
therefore,  originates  from  nature  ; and  fuch  appearances 
depend  not,  as  philofophers  have  fuppofed,  folely  upon 
the  imagination. 

There  are  many  rsafons  to  induce  us  to  fuppofe  that 
fuch  perfons  as  are  fhort-fighted  fee  objects  larger  than 
others  ; and  yet  it  is  a certain  truth  that  they  fee  them  lefs. 

Erroif  is  however  not  confined  to  any  one  fenfe  ; and 
that  of  hearing  is  liable  to  fimilar  miftakes  with  that  of 
fight.  This  fenfe  conveys  no  diftinct  intelligence  of  the 
diftance  whence  a founding  body  is  heard  : a great  noife 
far  off,  and  a fmall  one  very  near,  produce  the  fame  fen  la  - 
tion  ; and,  unlefs  we  receive  information  from  fome  other 
fenfe,  we  can  never  diftindlly  tell  whether  the  found  be  a 
2 great 
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great  or  a fmall  one.  It  is  not  till  we  have  by  experience* 
become  acquainted  with  any  particular  found,  that  we  can 
judge  of  the  diftance  whence  we  hear  it.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  know  the  tone  of  a bell,  we  are  then  at  no 
great  lofs  to  determine  how  far  it  is  from  us. 

Every  body  that  ftrikes  again  ft  another  produces  a found, 
which  is  fimple  in  fuch  bodies  as  are  not  elaftic,  but  which 
is  often  repeated  in  fuch  as  are.  If  we  ftrike  a bell,  for 
inftance,  a fingle  blow  produces  a found,  which  is  repeated 
by  the  undulations  of  the  fonorous  body,  and  which  is 
multiplied  as  often  as  it  happens  to  undulate  or  vibrate. 
Thefe  undulations  fucceed  each  other  fo  faft,  that  the  ear 
fuppofes  them  one  continued  found  ; whereas,  in  reality, 
they  form  many  founds.  Sounding  bodies  are  therefore 
of  two  kinds ; thofe  unelaftic  ones,  which  being  ftruck, 
return  but  a fingle  found  ; and  thofe  more  elaftic,  returning 
a fucceffion  or  founds,  which  uniting  together  form  a tone. 
This  tone  may  be  confidered  as  a great  number  of  founds, 
all  produced  one  after  the  other,  by  the  fame  body,  as  we 
find  in  a bell  which  continues  to  found  for  fome  time  after 
it  is  ftruck.  A continuing  tone  may  be  alfo  produced  from 
a non-elaftic  body,  by  repeating  the  blow  quick  and  often, 
as  when  we  beat  a drum,  or  when  we  draw  a bow  alono- 
the  firing  of  a fiddle.  ° 

To  know  the  manner  in  which  mufical  founds  become 
pleafing,  it  muft  be  obferved,  no  one  continuing  tone,  how 
loud  or  fwelling  foever,  can  give  us  fatisfa&ion ; we  muft 
have  a fucceffion  of  them,  and  thofe  in  the  raoft  pleafincr 
proportion.  The  nature  of  this  proportion  may  be  thus 
conceived.  If  we  ftrike  a body  incapable  of  vibration 
with  a double  force,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thiiw  > 
with  a double  mafs  of  matter,  it  will  produce  a found  that 
will  be  doubly  grave.  Mufic  has  been  faid,  by  the  ancients, 
to  have  been  firft  invented  from  the  blows  of  different 
hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppofe  then  we  ftrike  an  anvil 
with  an  hammer  of  one  pound  weight,  and  ap-ain  with  an  „ 
hammer  of  two  pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the°  two  pound 
hammer  will  produce  a found  twice  as  grave  as  the  former. 
Eut  if  we  ftrike  with  a two  pound  hammer,  and  then  with 
a three  pound,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  will  produce  a 
iound  one  third  more  grave  than  the  former.  If  we  ftrike 
the  anvil  with  a three  pound  hammer,  and  then  with  a 
tour  pound,  it  will  likewife  follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a 
quarter,  part  more  grave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  the 
comparing  between  all  thofe  founds,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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difference  between  one  and  two  is  more  eafily  perceived 
than  between  two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  num- 
bers fucceeding  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  fucceffion 
of  founds  will  be,  therefore,  pleafing  in  proportion  to  the 
cafe  with  which  they  may  be  diftinguifhed.  That  found 
which  is  double  the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the  oclave  to 
the  preceding  tone,  will  above  all  others  be  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing harmony.  The  next  to  that,  which  is  as  two  to  three, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  third,  will  be  moft  agreeable.  And 
thus  univerfally,  thofe  founds  whofe  differences  may  be 
moft  eafily  compared  as  the  moft  agreeable. 

Sound  has  in  common  with  light,  the  property  of  being 
extenftvely  diffufed.  Liice  light,  it  alfo  admits  of  reflection. 
The  laws  of  this  reflection,  it  is  true,  are  lefs  diftinctly 
underftood  than  thofe  of  light:  all  we  know  is,  that  found 
is  principally  reflected  by  hard  bodies,  and  that  their  being 
hollow  alfo  fometimes  increafes  the  reverberation.  The 
internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  which  is  fafiiioncd  out  in  the 
temporal  bone,  like  a cavern  cut  into  a rock,  feems  to 
be  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  echoing  found  with  the 
greateft  precifion. 

One  of  the  moft  common  complaints  in  old  age  is  deaf- 
nefs  ; which  probably  proceeds  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
nerves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  This  diforder  alfo 
proceeds  fometimes  from  a ftoppage  of  the  wax,  which 
art  may  eafily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whether  the 
defedt  be  an  internal  or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf  per  for. 
put  a repeating-watch  into  his  mouth  ; and  if  he  hears  it 
ftrike,  he  may  be  allured  that  his  diforder  proceeds  from  an 
external  caufe,  and  may  be  in  fome  meafure  cured. 

It  often  happens,  that  people  hear  better  with -one  ear 
than  another;  and  thefe  it  is  obferved,  have,  what  muficians 
call,  a bad  ear.  I have  made  many  trials  on  perfons  thus 
circumftanced  ; and  I have  always  found,  that  their  defect 
in  judging  properly  cr  founds  proceeds  from  the  inequality 
of  their  cars,  and  their  receiving  by  both  at  the  fame  time, 
unequal  fenfations.  In  like  manner,  as  fuch  perfons  hear 
fa! fe,  they  alfo,  without  knowing  it,  fing  falfe.  They  alfo 
frequently  deceive  themfelves  with  regard  to  the  fide 
whence  the  found  comes,  generally  fuppoling  the  noife  to 
come  on  the  part  of  the  heft  ear. 

Hearing  is  a much  more  neceflary  fenfe  to  man  than  to 
animals.  In  thefe  it  is  only  a warning  againft  danger,  or 
'i.n  encouragement  to  mutual  alftftance.  In  man,  it  is  the 
fource  of  moft  of  his  pleafuresj  and  without  it  the  reft 

of 
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t>f  his  fenfes  would  be  of  little  benefit.  A man  born  deaf, 
muft  necefiarily  be  dumb;  and  his  whole  fphere  of  know- 
ledge mull  be  bounded  by  fenfual  objects.  We  have  a 
fingular,  and  perhaps  an  unexampled  inftance  of  a young 
man,  who,  being  born  deaf,  was  reftored,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  perfect  hearing.  The  account,  which  is 
given  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1703, 
page  18,  is  in  fubftance  as  follows  ; 

“ A young  man,  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  between  the 
age  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  the  fon  of  a tradef- 
man,  and  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  fpeak 
2II  of  a fudden,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  of  the  whole 
town.  He  gave  them  to  underhand  that,  about  three  or 
four  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  found  of  the  bells, 
and  was  greatly  furprifed  at  this  new  and  unknown  fenfa- 
tion.  After  fome  time,  a kind  of  water  ifi'ued  from  his  left 
ear,  and  he  then  heard  perfectly  well  with  both.  During 
thefe  three  months,  he  was  feduloufly  employed  in  liffening 
without  faying  a word,  and  accuftoming  himfelf  to  fpeak 
foftly,fo  as  not  to  be  heard,  the  words  pronounced  by  others. 
He  laboured  hard  alfo  in  perfecting  himfelf  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  every  found.  At 
length,  having  fuppofed  himfelf  qualified  to  break  filence, 
he  declared,  that  he  could  now  fpeak,  though  as  yet  but 
imperfectly.  Soon  after,  fome  able  divines  queftioned 
him  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  paft  ftate  ; and  principally 
with  refpeCt  to  God,  his  foul,  the  moral  beauty  of  virtue 
and  deformity  of  vice.  The  young  man,  however, 
had  not  directed  his  folitary  fpeculations  into  that  channel. 
He  had  gone  to  mafs  indeed  with  his  parents,  had  learned 
to  fign  himfelf  with  the  crofs,  to  kneel  down,  and  to 
afiume  all  the  grimaces  of  a man  in  the  aCt  of  devotion. 
But  he  did  all  this  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  of 
the  intention  or  the  caufe  ; he  faw  others  do  the  like, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him.  He  knew  nothing  even  of 
death,  nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  his  head  ; he  led  a life  of 
pure  animal  inftinCt  ; and  though  entirely  taken  up  with 
lenfible  objeCis,  and  fuch  as  were  prefent,  he  yet  did  not 
feem  to  have  made  fuch  reflections  even  upon  thefe,  as 
might  reafonably  have  been  expeCted.  The  young  man 
was  not,  however,  deficient  in  underftanding  ; but  the 
underftanding  of  a man,  deprived  ot  all  commerce 
with  others,  is  fo  very  confined,  that  the  mind  is  in 
feme  meafure  totally  under  the  control  of  its  /immediate 
fenfations.  * 2 
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<c  It  is  highly  poflible,  neverthelefs,  to  communicate 
ideas  to  deaf  men,  which  they  previoufly  wanted,  and 
even  to  give  them  very  precife  notions  of  abftradt,  and 
general  fubjedls,  by  means  of  figns,  and  of  letters.  A 
perfon  born  deaf,  may,  by  time  and  application,  be  taught 
to  read,  to  write,  and  even,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  to 
underftand  what  is  faid  to  him ; a plain  proof  how  much 
the  fenfes  refemble,  and  may  fupply  the  defedts  of  each 
other.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  moft:  of  the  mo- 
tions of  fpeech  are  made  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue, 
the  knowledge  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  can  be  but 
very  confined. 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  is  fpread  over  the  whole  body, 
but  it  employs  itfelf  differently  in  different  parts.  The 
fentiment  which  refults  from  feeling,  cannot  be  excited 
otherwife  than  by  the  contact  and  immediate  application 
of  the  fuperficies  of  fome  foreign  body  to  that  of  our  own. 
If  we  apply  a foreign  body  againft  the  breaft,  or  upon  the 
Ihoulder  of  a man,  he  will  feel  it ; that  is,  he  will  know 
that  there  is  a foreign  body  which  touches  him  : but  he 
will  not  have  a fingle  idea  of  the  form  of  this  body,  be- 
caufe  the  breaft  touching  the  body  in  a fingle  plain,  or 
furface,  he  cannot  gather  from  it,  any  knowledge  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  cannot  adjuft  themfelves  upon  the  furface  of 
foreign  bodies,  and  bend  themfelves,  to  embrace  at  one 
time,  many  parts  of  their  fuperficies.  Thefe  parts  of  our 
body  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  juft  idea  of  their  form; 
but  thofe  which,  like  the  hand,  are  divided  into  many 
fmall  flexible  and  moveable  parts  ; and  which  confequently, 
can  apply  themfelves  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  upon  the 
•different  plains  of  the  fuperficies  of  the  body,  are  thofe, 
' which,  in  effedf,  give  us  the  ideas  of  their  form,  and 
of  their  fize. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  only  becaufe  there  is  a greater  quan- 
tity of  nervous  tufts,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; it  is  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
pretended,  becaufe  the  hand  has  the  moft  delicate  fenfe, 
that  it  is  in  effedt  the  principal  organ  of  feeling  ; on  the 
contrary,  we  can  fay,  that  there  are  parts  more  fenfible, 
and  where  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  more  delicate,  as  the 
eyes,  the  tongue,  &c.  but  it  is  merely  becaufe  the  hand  is 
divided  into  many  parts  all  moveable,  all  flexible,  all  adling 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and  all  obedient  to  the  will  ; 
it  is,  becaufe,  it  is  the  onlyTrgan  which  gives  us  diflindt 
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ideas  of  the  form  of  bodies.  Animals  which  have  hznls, 
appear  to  be  the  molt  acute:  apes  do  things  fo  refembling 
the  mechanical  actions  of  man,  that  it  feems  as  if  they 
had  the  fame  fucceflion  of  corporeal  fenfation  for  the 
caufe  of  them.  Animals,  which  are  deprived  of' this  organ, 
cannot  have  any  knowledge  diftindt  enough  of  the  form 
of  things ; as  they  cannot  grafp  any  objedt,  and  as  they 
have  not  any  part  divided  and  flexible  enough  to  be  able 
to  adjuft  itfelf  upon  the  fuperficies  of  bodies,  they  certainly 
have  not  any  precife  notion  of  the  form,  any  more  than 
of  the  fize  of  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  we  often 
fee  them  in  fufpence,  or  frightened  at  the  afpedt  of  objedts 
which  they  ought  to  be  the  beft  acquainted  with,  and 
which  are  the  mod:  familiar  to  them.  The  principal  organ 
of  their  feeling  is  the  muzzle,  becaufe  this  part  is  divided 
in  two  by  the  mouth  and  becaufe  the  tongue  is  another 
part,  that  ferves  them  at  the  fame  time  to  touch  bodies 
which  we  fee  them  turn  and  turn  again  before  they  take 
them  between  their  teeth. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  power  of  ufefully  exercifing  all  our  other  faculties. 
One  man  does  not,  perhaps,  poffefs  more  ingenuity  or  ca- 
pacity than  another ; but  becaufe  in  his  earlieft  infancy  he 
made  a greater,  and  a readier  ufe  of  this  fenfe.  As  foon 
as  children  are  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  their  hands, 
they  prefently  bring  them  into  adfion,  and  are  fond  of 
touching  whatever  is  prefented  to  them.  They  are  feen 
to  amufe  themfelves,  and  take  a pleafure  in  handling  every 
thing  they  are  capable  of  grafping ; they  feem  as  if  they 
were  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  form  of  bodies,  by 
touching  them  on  every  fide  ; and  for  a confiderable  time, 
they  amufe  themfelves  in  this  manner,  or  rather  they 
inform  themfelves  of  new  objedfs.  In  the  reft  of  our  life 
we  ourfelves  if  we  refledl  upon  it,  amufe  ourfelves  in  a 
different  method  than  in  doing,  or  in  feeking  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  new. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  apparent  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies — Laplanders — « 
Tartar  s~~Chinefe  fapanefe — Formofans — Aloguls  — Per - 
flans— Arabians  —CircaJJians~T i Urks—Rujfans  — Negroes 
•^Hottentots — American^ — Caufes  of  this  variety. 

HPHERL  are  many  caufes  which  contribute  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  an  apparent  variety  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  globe.  Climate,  food,  manners  and  cuftoms 
produce  not  only  a difference  in  fentiment,  but  even  in  the 
external  form  of  different  people. 

In  examining  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  beginning 
our  enquiries  from  the  north,  we  find  in  Lapland,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary,  a race  of  fmall-fized 
men,  who.fe  figure  is  uncouth,  and  v/hofe  phyfiognomy 
is  as  wild  as  their  manners  are  unpolifhed.  Though 
they  feem  to  be  of  a degenerate  fpecies,  they  yet  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  countries  they  occupy  are  extenfive. 

1 he  Laplanders,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Mufco-* 
vites,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova-Zembla,  the  Borandians,  the 
Samoeids,  the  Oftiacs  of  the  old  continent,  the  Greenlan- 
ders, and  the  favages  to  the  north  of  the  Efquimaux  Indians 
of  the  new  continent,  appear  to  be  of  one  corgmon  race, 
which  has  been  extended  and  multiplied  along  the  coafts  of 
the  northern  feas,  and  over  deferts,  confidered  as  uninha- 
bitable by  every  other  nation.  In  thefe  countries,  the 
vifage  is  large  and  broad,  the  nofe  is  flat  and  fhort,  the 
eyes  are  of  a yellowifh  brown,  inclining  to  black,  the  eye- 
lids are  drawn  toward  the  temples,  the  cheek-bones  are 
extremely  prominent,  the  mouth  is  very  big,  the  lower 
part  of  the  countenance  is  very  narrow,  the  lips  are  thick 
and  turned  outward,  the  voice  is  fhrill,  the  head  is  bulky* 
the  hair  is  biack  and  ffraight,  and  the  (kin  is  tawny* 
I hey  are  fmall  in  ffature,  and,  though  meagre,  they  yet 
are  of  a fquat  form.  In  general,  their  fize  is  about  four 
feet,  nor  dp  the  talleft  exceed  four  feet  and  a half  ; and 
among  thefe  people,  if  there  is  any  difference  to  be 
found,  it  depends  pn  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  de- 
formity. 

The  Danifh  Laplanders  have  a large  black  cat,  which 
they  make  a confident  of  all  their  fecrets,  and  a coun- 
sellor in  all  (heir  difficulties,  Among  the  Swedifh  Lap- 
landers, 
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landers,  there  is  in  every  family  a drum,  for  the  purpofc 
of  ccnfulting  the  devil;  and  though  the  natives  of  thefe 
countries  are  robutt  and  nimble,  from  many  circumftances 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofc,  that  they  cannot  live  but  in 
their  own  country,  and  in  their  own  manner.  In  tra- 
velling over  the  ice  and  fnow,  they  ufe  fkates  made  of  fir, 
which  are  in  length  about  two  feet,  and  in  breadth  about 
half  a foot,  and  which  are  raifed  and  pointed  before,  and 
fattened  to  the  foot  by  ftraps  of  leather.  With  thefe  they 
make  fuch  difpatch,  that  they  eafily  overtake  the  fwifteft 
animals.  They  alfo  ufe  a pole,  pointed  with  iron  at  one 
end,  and  rounded  at  the  other.  This  pole  ferves  to  pufh 
them  along,  to  direct  their  courfe,  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  to  ttop  the  impetuofity  of  their  career,  and  to  kill 
what  game  they  overtake.  With  their  fkates  they  defcend 
the  fteepett  mountains,  and  fcale  the  moft  craggy  preci- 
pices; nor  are  the  women  lefs  fkilful  in  fuch  exercifes 
than  the  men.  They  are  all  accuftomed  to  the  bow  and 
arrow  ; and  it  is  afierted,  that  the  Mufcovite  Laplanders 
launce  a javelin  with  fo  much  dexterity,  that  at  the  dittance 
of  thirty  paces,  they  are  fure  to  hit  a mark  no  larger  than 
a filver  crown,  and  with  fuch  force,  that  it  will  transfix 
a human  body.  As  hunters,  their  favourite  purfuit  is  that 
of  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  lynx,  and  the  martin ; and  of 
thefe  animals,  they  barter  the  fkins  for  their  favourite  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  winter  the  Laplanders  clothe  themfelves  with  the 
Ikin  of  the  rein-deer,  and  in  fummer  with  the  fkins  of 
birds.  To  the  ufes  of  linen  they  are  utter  ftrangers.'' 
The  women  of  Nova-Zembla  have  their  nole  and  their 
cars  pierced,  in  order  to  have  them  ornamented  with  pen- 
dants of  blue  ttone;  and  alfo,  as  an  additional  luftre  to 
their  charms,  they  form  blue  ttreaks  upon  their  forehead 
and  chin.  Thofe  of  Greenland  drefs  themfelves  with  the 
fkin  of  the  dog-fifh  ; they  alfo  paint  the  vifage  with  blue 
and  yellow  colours,  and  v/ear  pendants  in  the  ears.  .They 
all  live  under  ground,  or  in  huts  almoft  entirely  covered 
with  earth,  and  with  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  or  the  fkin 
of  certain  jfifhes ; and  feme  form  fubterranean  trenches, 
by  which  one  hut  communicates  with  another,  and  by 
which,  during  the  winter-months,  they  enjoy  the  con- 
vention and  fociety  of  their  neighbours.  A continued 
feries  of  darknefs  for  feveral  months,  obliges  them  to  illu- 
minate  their  dreary  abode  with  lamps,  which  they  keep 
alive  with,  that  very  train-oil  they  ufe  as  drink.  Under  all 
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thefe  hardfliips,  they  are  fubje&  to  few  difeafes,  and  thev 
Iive  t0  f Prodigious  age.  So  vigorous  indeed  are  the  old 
men,  tnat  they  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
young.  1 he  only  infirmity  they  experience,  and  it  is  an 
infirmity  common  to  them  all,  is  that  of  blindnels.  Per- 
petually as  they  are  dazzled  by  the  Prong  refle£ion  of  the 
now,  :n  winter,  and  as#  they  are  inveloped  in  clouds  of 

m°';e  m .autumn  and  fpring,  rarely,  when  advanced 
in  years,  they  are  flill  found  to  retain  the  ufe  of  their 

The  Partar  c°u"‘i7’  taken  in  genera!,  comprehends 
he  greater  part  of  Afia,  and  in  fact  extends  from  Ruffia 

° -gnnlchatka.  In  length  it  occupies  from  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  leagues,  and  in  breadth  from  fcven 
..un<  red  to  feven  hundred  and  fifty,  a circumference 

twenty  times  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
r ranee.  ° 

All  the  Tartar  nations  have  the  upper  part  of  the  vifaee 
very  large  and  wrinkled,  even  while  yet  in  their  youth. 

heir  nofe  is  finort  and  flat,  their  eyes  are  little,  and  funk 
in  the  head ; their  cheek-bones  are  high  5 the  lower  part 
of  their  vifage  is  narrow;  their  chin  is  Wand  promi- 
nent; their  teeth  are  long  and  Praggling  ; their  eye-brows 
me  io  large  as  to  cover  the  eyes;  their  eye-lids  are  thick: 
le  face  is  broad  and  flat;  their  complexion  is  tawny: 
their  hair  is  biack.  They  have  but  little  beard,  have 
thick  thighs,  and  Piort  legs,  and,  though  but  of  middling 
itature,  they  yet  are  remarkably  Prong  and  robuP.  The 
uglieft  of  them  are  the  Calmoucks,  in  whofe  appearance 
there  feems  to  be  fomething  frightful.  They  are  all  wan- 
derers and  vagabonds;  and  their  only  fhel ter  is  that  of  a 
tent  made  of  hair  or  /kins.  Their  food  is  horfe-flefh  and 
camel -flefh  either  raw,  or  a little  fodden  between  the 
Jiorfe  and  the  faddle.  They  eat  alfo  fifh  dried  in  the  fun. 

1 heir  moP  common  drink  is  mare’s  milk,  fermented  with 
millet  ground  into  meal.  They  all  have  the  head  fhaved 
except  a tuft  of  hair  on  the  top,  which  they  let  grow  fufii- 
ciently  long  to  form  into  treffes  on  each  fide  of  the  face. 

I he  women,  who  are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  wear  their 
hair,  which  they  bind  up  with  bits  of  copper,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  fame  nature. 

The  majority  of  thefe  tribes  are  alike  Grangers  to  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  decency.  They  are  robbers  by  pro- 
fcfiion;  and  the  natives  of  DaghePan,  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  more  polifhed  countries,  carry  on  a 
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great  traffic  of  Haves,  whom  they  carry  off  by  force,  and 
afterwards  fell  to  the  Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Their 
wealth  confifts  chiefly  of  horles,  which  are  more  nu- 
merous, perhaps,  in  Tartary,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  taught,  by  cuftom,  to  live  in  the 
fame  place  with  their  horfes;  they  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  training  and  exercifing  them ; and  at  length 
they  reduce  them  to  fuch  implicit  obedience,  that  they 
actually  appear  to  underftand,  as  it  were,  the  intention  of 
their  rider. 

Some  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  limbs  of  the  Chinefe 
are  well-proportioned,  that  their  body  is  large  and  fat, 
their  vifage  is  large  and  round,  their  eyes  are  l'mall,  their 
eye-brows  are  large,  their  eye-lids  are  turned  upwards, 
their  nofe  is  fhort  and  flat;  that,  as  for  their  beard,  which 
is  black,  upon  the  chin  there  is  very  little,  and  upon  each 
lip  there  are  not  more  than  feven  or  eight  prickles;  that 
thofe  who  inhabit  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
are  more  brown  and  tawny  than  the  others;  that,  in  co- 
lour, they  refemble  the  natives  of  Mauritania,  and  the 
more  fwai thy  Spaniards ; but  that  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
middle  provinces,  are  as  fair  as  the  Germans. 

Le  Gentel  affures  us,  that  the  Chinefe  women  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  their  eyes  appear  little,  and 
oblong  ; that,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  a conftant  practice 
with  the  little  girls,  from  the  inffruction  of  the  mother, 
forcibly  to  extend  their  eye-lids;  and  that,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a nofe  thoroughly  compreffed  and  flattened,  of 
ears  long,  large,  open,  and  pendant,  they  are  account- 
ed complete  beauties.  He  adds,  that  their  complexion 
is  delicate,  their  lips  are  of  a fine  vermillion,  their  mouth 
is  well-proportioned,  their  hair  is  very  black  ; but  that, 
by  the  ufe  of  paint,  they  fo  greatly  injure  their  fkin,  that, 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of 
old  age. 

So  ftrongly  do  the  Japanefe  refemble  the  Chinefe,  that 
we  can  hardly  fcruple  to  rank  them  in  the  fame  clafs.  As 
being  inhabitants  of  a more  fouthern  climate,  they  only 
differ  from  them  in  being  more  yellow,  or  more  brown. 
In  general,  their  ftature  is  contracted,  their  face,  as  well 
as  their  nofe,  is  broad  and  flat,  their  hair  is  black,  and 
their  beard  is  little  more  than  perceptible.  They  ares 
haughty,  fond  of  v/ar,  full  ol  dexterity  and  vigour,  civil 
and  obliging,  fmooth-tongued,  and  courteous,  but  fickle 
and  vain.  With  aftonifhing  patience,  and  even  almoft 
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rcgardlefs  of  them,  do  they  fuftain  hunger,  thirft,  cold, 
heat,  fatigue,  and  all  the  other  hardfhips  of  life.  Their 
ceremonies,  or  ratner  grimaces,  in  eating,  are  numerous 
and  uncouth.  They  are  laborious,  are  very  Ikilful  ar- 
tificers, and,  in  a word,  have  nearly  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion,  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame  cuftoms,  as  the 
Chinefe. 

One  cuftom  which  they  have  in  common,  and  which 
is  not  a little  fantaftic,  is,  fo  to  contract  the  feet  of  the 
women,  that  they  are  hardly  able  to  fupport  themfelves. 
Some  travellers  mention,  that  in  China,  when  a girl  has 
palTed  her  third  year,  they  break  the  foot  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  toes  are  made  to  come  under  the  foie  ; 
that  they  apply  to  it  a ftrong  water,  which  burns  away 
the  flefh  ; and,  that  they  wrap  it  up  in  a number  of  ban- 
dages, till  it  has  afTumed  a certain  fold.  They  add,  that 
the  women  feel  the  pain  of  this  operation  all  their  lives  j 
that  they  walk  with  great  difficulty  ; and  that  their  gait 
is  to  the  laft  degree  ungraceful.  Other  travellers  do  not 
fay  that  they  break  the  foot  in  their  infancy,  but  that  they 
only  comprefs  it  with  fo  much  violence  as  to  prevent  its 
growth  ; but  they  unanimoufly  allow,  that  every  woman 
of  condition,  and  even  every  handfome  woman,  mud:  have 
a foot  fmall  enough  to  enter,  with  eafe,  the  flipper  of  a 
child  of  fix  years  old. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and 
Aracan  are  blacker,  yet  they  all  bear  a confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  the  Chinefe.  1 hole  of  Aracan  place  great  value 
upon  a forehead  large  and  flat  ; and,  in  order  to  render  it 
fo,  they  apply  a plate  of  lead  to  the  forehead  of  their 
children,  the  minute  they  are  born.  Their  noftrils  are 
large,  and  extended  ; their  eyes  are  fmall  and  lively;  and 
their  ears  are  of  fuch  length  as  to  hang  over  their  fhoulders* 
7 hey  feed  without  dilgull  on  mice,  on  rats,  on  ferpents, 
and  on  fifh,  however  corrupted.  Their  women  are  to- 
lerably fair,  and  their  ears  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  the 
men.  < he  people  of  Achan,  who  are  fituated  farther  to 
the  north  than  thofe  of  Aracan,  have  alfo  a flat  vifasre, 
and  an  olive-coloured  fkin  ; and  fuch  is  their  unrefinement, 
that  they  allow  their  boys  to  go  quite  naked,  and  their 
girls  with  only  a flight  plate  of  filver  over  thofe  parts 
which  nature  dictates  to  conceal. 

Northward  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  is  fituated  the  ifland 
of  Formofa,  of  which  the  natives,  though  fituated  at  no 
great  diflance  from  the  coaftcf  Fokian  in  China,  difeover, 
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however,  no  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe.  According  to 
Struys,  the  Formofans  are  of  fmall  ftature,  thole  particu- 
larly who  inhabit  the  mountains,  und  their  vifage  is  broad. 
The  women  have  large  and  full  breads,  and  a beard  like 
the  men  ; their  ears,  naturally  long,  they  render  (fill  more 
fo  bv  certain  thick  fhells,  which  they  wear  as  pendants; 
their  hair  is  very  black,  and  very  long,  and  their  com- 
plexion is  of  different  degrees  yellow.  Thefe  iflanders, 
though  averfe  to  labour,  are  yet  admirably  Skilled  in  the 
ufe  of  the  javelin,  and  bow;  they  are  alfo  excellent 
fwimmers ; and  when  they  run,  their  fwiftnefs  is  incre- 
dible. 

The  Moguls,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  India,  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans  in  fhape  and 
in  features  ; but  they  differ  more  or  lefs  from  them  in  co- 
lour. The  Moguls  are  of  an  olive  complexion  ; and  yet, 
in  the  Indian  language,  the  word  Mogul  fignifies  White. 
The  women  are  extremely  delicate,  and  they  bathe  them- 
felves  very  often:  they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  as  well  as 
the  men  ; and,  contrary  to  what  is  feen  among  the  women 
of  Europe,  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their  body 
is  fhort.  Tavernier  fays,  that,  after  palling  Lapor,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Cachemire,  the  women  have  naturally  no 
hair  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  men  have  hardly 
any  beard.  According  to  Thevenot,  the  Mogul  women 
are  tolerably  fruitful,  though  exceedingly  chafte.  They 
likewife  fuffer  little  from  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and 
are  often  known  to  be  up  and  abroad  the  day  following. 
He  adds,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  they  are  allowed 
to  marry,  the  hufband  by  his  tenth,  and  the  wife  by  her 
eighth  year ; and  at  that  age  they  not  unfrcquently  have 
children.  The  women  who  become  mothers  fo  foon, 
ufually  ceafe  bearing,  however,  before  they  arrive  at  thirty; 
and  by  that  period,  they  appear  wrinkled,  and  marked 
with  all  the  deformities  of  age. 

The  cuftoms  of  the  different  nations  of  India  are  all 
very  lingular,  if  not  whimfical.  The  Banians  eat  nothing 
which  has  had  life  in  it;  they  are  even  afraid  to  kill  the 
fmalleft  reptile,  however  offenfive  to  them;  they  throw 
rice  and  beans  into  their  rivers  as  food  for  the  ffhes,  and 
grain  of  different  kinds  upon  the  earth  for  the  birds  and 
infedls.  When  they  meet  with  a hunter,  or  a fffher, 
they  beg  of  him  inftantly  to  defiff  from  his  employment ; 
if  deaf  to  their  intreaties,  they  offer  him  money  for  his 
gun,  or  his  nets ; and  when  no  perfuafion,  no  offer,  will 
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avail,  they  trouble  the  water,  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  fifties,  and  cry  with  all  their  might,  in  order,  in  like 
manner,  to  put  the  birds  and  other  game  to  flight. 

In  Ceylan  there  is  a fpecies  of  favages,  who  go  by  the 
name  of  Bedas,  and  who  occupy  a fmall  diftridt  on  the 
north  part  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  Bedas  feem  to  be  totally 
different  from  all  the  nations  around  them.  The  fpot 
they  inhabit  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  amidft  which 
they  keep  themfelves  fo  clofely  concealed,  that  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  they  are  difcovered.  Their  complexion  is 
rair,  and  fometimes  even  red,  like  that  of  the  Europeans. 
They  do  not  fpeak  the  language  of  Ceylan  ; nor  indeed 
has  the  language  they  do  fpeak  the  fmallefl  affinity  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  Indians.  They  have  no  villages,-  no 
houfes,  no  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  & Their 
arms  are,  the  bow  and  the  arrow,  with  which  they  deftrov 
a number  of  boars,  flags,  and  other  animals;  and  though 
they  never  drefs  their  meat,  they  yet  fweeten  it  with  honey, 
which  they  poflfefs  in  great  abundance. 

1 he  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of 
and  of  the  whole  of  Barbary,  may  be  confidered 
as  one  and  the  fame  people,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  his  fucceffors,  invaded  immenfe  territories,  ex- 
tended their  dominions,  and  became  exceedingly  inter- 
mixed with  the  original  natives  of  all  thofe  countries. 
The  Perfians,  the  l urks,  and  the  Moors,  are  to  a cer- 
tain degree  civilifed;  but  the  Arabians  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  remained  in  a ftate  of  independence,  which  implies 
a contempt  of  laws.  They  live,  like  the  Tartars,  without 
order,  without  government,  and  almoft  without  fociety: 
theft,  robbery,  and  violence  are  authorifed  bv  their  chiefs  ; 
they  glory  in  their  vices;  to  virtue  they  pay  not  the 
fmalleii  refpedl;  and  of  all  human  conventions,  thofe  only 
have  they  admitted,  which  owe  their  exigence  to  fanaticifm, 
and  to  fuperftition. 

They  are  a people  highly  inured  to  labour;  and  to  la- 
bour they  take  efpecial  care  to  habituate  alfo  their  horfes. 
They  allow  this  animal  to  eat  or  drink  but  once  in  twentv- 
four  hours  ; and  though  their  horfes  are  necellarily  meagre, 
they  yet  are  excellent  couriers,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  in- 
defatigable. 

The  Egyptian  women  are  very  brown  ; their  eyes  are 
lively;  their  flature  is  rather  low;  their  mode  of  drefs  is 
by  no  means  agreeable;  and  their  converfation  is  highly 
tirefome.  But  though  the  women  of  Egypt  are  com- 
monly 
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monly  rather  fhort,  yet  the  men  are  of  a good  height. 
Both,  generally  fpeaking,  are  of  an  olive  colour  ; and  the 
more  we  remove  from  Cairo,  the  more  we  find  the  people 
tawny,  till  we  come  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  where  they 
are  as  black  as  the  Nubians  themfelves. 

The  moft  inherent  defeats  of  the  Egyptians  are,  idle- 
nefs  and  cowardice.  They  do  nothing  almoft  the  whole 
day  but  drink  coffee,  fmoke,  deep,  remain  indolent  in 
one  place,  or  chatter  in  the  ftreets.  They  are  highly 
ignorant,  and  are  full  of  the  moft  ridiculous  vanity. 
Though  they  cannot  deny  but  that  they  have  loft  every 
thing  noble  they  once  poflefled ; the  fciences,  the  exercife 
of  arms,  their  hiftory,  and  even  their  language  ; and 
that,  from  an  illuftrious  and  a valiant  nation,  they  have 
become  a people  daftardly  and  enfiaved  ; they,  yet  fcru- 
ple  not  to  delpife  all  other  nations,  and  to  take  offence 
at  the  bare  offer  of  carrying  their  children  into  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  give  them  a knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
fciences. 

“ The  women  of  Circafiia,”  fays  Struys,  cc  are  ex- 
ceedingly fair  and  beautiful.  Their  complexion  is  in- 
comparably fine ; their  forehead  is  large  and  fmooth ; and, 
without  the  aid  of  art,  their  eye-brows  are  fo  delicate,  that 
they  appear  as  threads  of  filk.  Their  eyes  are  large, 
foft,  and  yet  full  of  animation,  their  mouth  is  fmall  and 
exprefiive  of  a fmile,  and  their  chin,  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  form  a perfect  oval.  Their  neck  and  breafts 
are  admirably  formed ; their  ftature  is  tall,  and  the  jfhape 
of  their  body  eafy ; their  fkin,  is  white  as  fnow,  and  their 
hair  of  the  moft  beautiful  black.  They  wear  a little  cap 
of  a black  ftuffi  over  which  is  faftened  a roller  of  the  fame 
colour;  but,  what  is  truly  ridiculous,  is,  that,  inftead  of 
this  roller,  the  widows  wear  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  or  a 
cow,  inflated  as  much  as  pofiible,  by  which  they  disfigure 
themfelves  amazingly.  In  the  fummer-months,  the  in- 
ferior clafies  wear  nothing  but  a fhift,  which  is  open 
down  to  the  middle,  and  which  is  generally  of  a blue, 
yellow,  or  red  colour.  They  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
ftrangers,  but  at  the  fame  time  faithful  to  their  hufbands, 
who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  them.” 

"I  he  Turks,  who  purchafe  a vaft  number  of  thefe  wo- 
men as  fiaves,  are  a people  compofed  of  many  different 
nations.  From  the  intermixture  during  the  crulades  of 
the  Armenians,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Turcomans,  with 
the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  and  even  the  Europeans, 
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it  is  hardly  poflible  to  diflinguifh  the  native  inhabitants  of* 
Alia  Minor,  of  Syria,  and  of  the  reft  of  Turkey.  All  we 
can  obferve  is,  that  the  Turkifti  men  are  generally  robuft, 
and  tolerably  well-made  ; that  it  is  even  rare  to  find 
among  them  perfons  either  hump-backed  or  lame;  that  the 
women  are  alfo  commonly  beautiful,  well-proportioned, 
and  free  from  blemifties ; that  they  are  very  fair,  becaufe 
they  feldom  ftir  from  home;  and  that,  when  they  do  go 
abroad  they  are  always  veiled. 

Before  the  Czar  Peter  I.  we  are  told,  the  Mufcovites 

ad  not  emerged  rrom  barbarifm.  Born  in  flavery,  they 
were  ignorant,  brutal,  cruel,  without  courage,  and  without 
manners.  Aden  and  women  bathed  promifcuoufly  in  ftoves 
heated  to  a degree  intolerable  to  all  perfons  but  themfelves  ; 
and  on  quitting  this  warm  bath,  they  plunged,  like  the 
Laplanders,  into  cold  water.  Their  food  was  homely ; 
and  their  favourite  difhes  were  cucumbers,  or  melons,  of 
Aftracan,  which,  in  futnmer,  they  preferved  in  a mixture 
of  water,  flour,  and  fait.  From  ridiculous  fcruples  they 
refrained  from  the  ufe  of  feveral  viands,  amongft  which 
were  pigeons  and  veal.  Yet,  even  at  this  period  of  un re- 
finement, the  women  were  (killed  in  the  arts  of  colouring 
the  fkin,  of  plucking  out  the  eye-brows,  and  of  painting 
artificial  ones.  They  alfo  adorned  themfelves  with  pearls 
and  jewels,  and  their  garments  were  made  of  rich  and 
valuable  fluffs.  From  thefe  circumftances  does  it  not 
appear,  that  the  barbarifm  of  the  Mufcovites  was  near  a 
clofe,  and  that  their  fovereign  had  lefs  trouble  in  polifhing 
them  than  fome  authors  have  endeavoured  to  infinuate  ? 
They  are  now  a people  in  fome  degree  civilized  and 
commercial,  fond  of  fpe&acles,  and  of  other  ingenious 
novelties. 

From  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Afia,  our  attention  is 
now  to  be  directed  to  a race  of  people  differing  more  from 
ourfelves  in  external  appearances  than  any  that  has  been 
hitherto  mentioned. 

In  the  feventeenth  or  eighteenth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, on  the  African  coalt,  we  find  the  negroes  of  Senegal 
and  of  Nubia,  fome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean* 
and  others  of  the  red  fea ; and  after  them,  all  the  other 
nations  of  Africa,  from  the  latitude  of  eighteen  North  to 
that  of  eighteen  fouth,  are  black,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abyf- 
finians  excepted.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the 
globe  which  Nature  has  allotted  to  this  race  of  men,  con- 
tains an  extent  of  ground,  parallel  to  the  equator,  of  about 
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nine  hundred  leagues  in  breadth,  and  confiderab!/  more  in 
length,  especially  northward  of  the  equator.  Beyond  the 
latitude  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  there  are  no  longer  any 
Negroes,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
Cadres,  and  of  the  Hottentots. 

By  confounding  them  with  their  neighbours  the  Nubians, 
we  have  been  long  in  an  error,  with  refpedt  to  the  colour, 
and  the  features  of  the  vifage  of  the  Ethiopians.  Marmol 
fays,  that  the  Ethiopians  are  abfolutely  black,  that  their 
vifage  is  large,  and  their  nofe  flat  ; and  in  this  defcription 
the  Dutch  travellers  agree  with  him.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  they  differ  from  the  Nubians,  both  in  colour  and  in 
features.  The  fkin  of  the  Ethiopians  is  brown,  or  olive- 
coloured,  like  that  of  the  fouthern  Arabians,  from  whom, 
it  is  probable,  they  derive  their  origin.  In  ftature  they 
are  tall  ; the  features  of  their  countenance  are  drongly 
marked ; their  eyes  are  large  and  beautiful  ; their  nofe  is 
well  proportioned  ; their  lips  are  thin  ; and  their  teeth  are 
white.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nofe  is  flat,  the  lips  are  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  exceedingly  black.  Thefe  Nubians,  as  well  as 
the  Barberins,  their  weftern  neighbours,  are  a fpecies  of 
Negroes  not  unlike  thofe  of  Senegal, 

The  Ethiopians  are  a people  between  the  extremes  of 
barbarifrn  and  of  civilization.  Their  garments  are  of  cotton, 
though  thofe  of  the  more  opulent  are  of  filk  : their  houfes 
are  low,  and  of  a bad  conftru&ion  ; their  lands,  too,  are 
wretchedly  negledled.  Thefe  circumftances  are  owing  to 
the  behaviour  of  their  nobles,  who  defpife,  mal-treat  and 
plunder,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  tradefmen  and  the  com- 
mon people.  Each  of  thefe  dalles,  however,  lives  lepa- 
rate  from  the  other,  and  has  its  own  villages  or  hamlets. 
Unprovided  with  fait  at  home,  they  purchafe  it  from  abroad 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  So  fond  are  they  of  raw  meat,  that, 
at  their  feafts,  the  fecond  courfe,  which  they  confider  as  the 
moft  delicate,  confifts  of  it  entirely.  1 hough  they  have 
vines,  they  yet  have  no  wine;  and  their  ufual  beverage  is  a 
lour  compofztion  made  with  tamarinds.  They  ufetiorfes 
for  the  purpofe  of  travelling,  and  mules  for  that  of  carrying 
their  merchandize.  Of  the  arts  or  fciences  they  have 
little  knowlege  ; their  language  is  without  rules  ; and  their 
manner  ol  writing,  though  their  characters  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  thofe  of  the  Arabians,  is  fo  imperfed,  that,  in 
order  to  fimfh  an  epiftle,  they  require  feveral  days.  In 
their  mode  of  falutation  there  is  fomething  exceedingly* 
3 whimfical. 
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whimfical.  Each  takes  the  right  hand  of  the  other,  and 
carries  it  to  his  mouth ; this  done,  the  faluter  takes  off  the 
fcarf  of  the  perfon  faluted,  and  faftens  it  round  his  own 
body  5 fo  that  the  latter  is  left  half  naked,  few  of  the  Ethio- 
pians wearing  any  thing  more  than  this  fcarf,  and  a pair 
of  cotton  drawers.  r 

The  firft  Negroes  we  meet  with,  are  thofe  who  live  on 
the  fouih  fide  of  Senegal.  Thefe  people,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  occupy  the  different  territories  between  Senegal  and 
Gambia,  aie  called  Jalofes . They  are  all  very  black,  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  a flze  fufliciently  tall.  The  features 
of  their  vifage  are  lefs  harfh  than  thofe  of  the  other  Ne- 
groes ; and  fome  of  them  there  are,  cfpecially  among  the 
female  fex,  of  whom  the  features  are  far  from  being 
irregular.  With  refpedf  to  beauty,  they  have  the  fame  ideas 
as  ourfelves  ; of  which,  as  effential  ingredients,  they  con- 
iider  hire  eyes,  a well-made  nofe  and  mouth,  and  lips  of  a 
proportional  fmallnefs.  With  refpedt  to  the  ground  of  the 
pihluie  alone,  do  they  differ  from  us  ; for,  with  them,  the 
coloui  muff  be  exceedingly  black  and  exceedingly  gloffy  5 
their  fkin,  however,  is  highly  delicate,  and  foft  j and, 
colour  alone  excepted,  we  find  among  them  women  as 
handfome  as  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  They  are 
ufually  very  gay,  lively  and  amorous. 

Father  du  Tertre  fays  exprefsly,  that,  if  the  Negroes  are 
for  the  moll  part  flat-nofed,  it  is  becaufe  the  parents  crufh 
the  nofes  of  their  children  $ that,  in  like  manner,  they 
comprefs  their  lips,  in  order  to  render  them  more  thick  ; 
and  that,  of  the  few  who  have  undergone  neither  of  thefe 
operations,  the  features  of  the  countenance  are  as  comely, 
the  nofe  is  as  prominent,  and  the  lips  are  as  delicate,  as 
thole  of  the  Europeans,  It  appears  however,  that,  among  the 
Negroes  in  general,  thick  lips,  and  a nofe  broad  and  flat, 
are  gifts  from  nature,  by  which  was  originally  introduced, 
and  at  length  eftablilhed,  their  cuftom  of  flattening  the 
nofe  and  thickening  the  lips  of  fuch  as,  at  their  birth^  dis- 
covered a deficiency  in  thefe  ornaments. 

1 hough  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  are  in  general  very 
healthy,  yet  they  feldom  attain  what  we  term  old  age.  In 
his  own  country,  a Negroe  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  a v°cry  old 
man  ; and  fo  early  as  at  that  of  forty,  he  difcovers  all  the 
marks  of  being  fo. 

The  Negroes  in  general  are  a remarkably  innocent  and  in- 
offenfive  people.  If  properly  fed,  and  unexpofed  to  bad  ufage, 
they  are  contented,  joyous  and  obliging  j and  on  their  very 
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countenance  may  we  read  the  fatisfadfion  of  their  foul.  If 
hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  other  hand,  their  fpirits  forfake 
them,  and  they  droop  with  forrdw.  Alike  imprcffed  with 
a fenfe  of  what  injuries,  and  of  what  favours  they  have  re- 
ceived, to  a cruel  maker  they  are  implacable  foes  ; to  an 
indulgent  one,  fervants  who  will  exert  every  effort  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  in  order  to  cxprefs  to  him  their 
zeal,  and  their  attachment;  To  their  children,  their 
friends,  their  countrymen,  they  are  naturally  compaffionate 
and  tender;  chearfully,  of  the  little  they  have,  do  they  com- 
municate a lhare  to  thofe  who  are  in  neceffity  or  in  indi- 
gence, though,  otherwife  than  from  that  neceflity,  that  in- 
digence, they  have  not,  perhaps,  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of 
them.  That  they  have  an  excellent  heart,  therefore,  is 
evident;  and,  in  having  this,  they  have  the  feed  of  every 
Virtue.  Their  fufferings  demand  a tear.  Are  they  not  al- 
ready fufficiently  unhappy  in  being  reduced  to  a Hate  of 
ilavery ; in  being  obliged  always  to  work  without  ever 
reaping  the  fmallell  fruits  of  their  labour  ? To  crown  their 
wretchednefs,  muft  they  be  abufed,  buffeted,  treated  like 
brutes  ? Humanity  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a conduffi,  which 
nothing  but  the  third  of  gold  could  ever  have  introduced, 
and  of  which,  from  that  third,  every  day  will  dill,  per- 
haps, produce  an  aggravated  repetition,  till  an  enlightened 
legiflature  fhall  put  an  end  to  a traffic  which  dil'graces 
human  nature. 

Mr.  Kolbe,  though  he  has  given  fo  minute  a defeription 
of  the  Hottentots,  is  drongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  they 
are  Negroes.  Like  that  of  the  latter,  he  affures  us,  their 
hair  is  ihort,  black,  frizzled  and  woolly  ; nor  in  a finale  in- 
da  nee  did  he  ever  obferve  it  long. 

Though  ot  all  -the  Hottentots  the  no!e  is  very  Hat,  and 
very  broad,  yet  it  would  not  be  of  that  form,  did  not  their 
mothers,  confidering  a prominent  nofe  as  a deformity,  think 
it  a duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  crufh  it  prefently  after 
their  birth.  Their  lips  are  alfo  thick,  and  their  upper  lip 
is  eipecially  fo  ; their  teeth  are  very  white  ; their  eye-brows 
are  thick  j their  head  is  large  ; their  body  is  meagre  ; their 
limbs  are  fender.  They  feldom  live  longer  than  forty1 
years  ; and  of  this  fhort  duration  of  life,  the  caufes,  doubt- 
Lls,  are,  their  being  lo  fond  of  filth,  and  refidinp*  con- 
tinually in  the  midlt  of  it,  as  alfo  their  living  upon  meat 
that  is  tainted  or  corrupted,  of  which  indeed  their  nourifh- 
meut  chiefly  conhfts.  I might  dwell  longer  upon  the  de- 
feription of  this  nafty  people ; but  as  mod:  travellers  have 
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already  given  very  large  accounts  of  them,  to  their  writing 

I refer.  One  fact,  however,  related  by  Tavernier,  I ought 
not  to  pals  in  filence.  The  Dutch,  he  fays,  once  took  a 
Hottentot  girl,  foon  after  her  birth  ; and,  after  bringing  her 
up  among  themfelves,  file  became  as  white  as  an  European. 

II  rom  this  circumflance  he  prefumes,  that  all  the  Hotten- 
tots would  be  of  a tolerable  whitenefs,  were  it  not  for  their 
cuflom  of  perpetually  begriming  themfelves. 

T hoitgh  in  America  we  obierve  lefs  variety  in  the  humaiv 
form  than  might  be  expected  in  fo  extremely  extenfive  a 
continent,  it  cannot  yet  be  fuppofed,  but  that  in  fuch  a di- 
vcrlity  of  climates  and  fituations,  a conliderable  diverfity  of 
inhabitants  muff  alfo  be  found. 

In  beginning  our  enquiries,  then,  we  find  in  the  mod 
northern  parts  of  America  a fpecies  of  Laplanders,  fimilarto 
thofe  of  Europe,  or  to  the  Samoeids  of  Afia  ; and  though,  in 
comparifon  of  the  latter,  they  are  few  in  number,  yet  they  are 
difrufed  over  a very  confidcrable  extent  of  ground.  Thofe 
who  inhabit. the  lands  of  Davis’s  Strait,  are  of  a diminutive 
ilze,  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  their  legs  are  fhort  and 
thick.  They  are  fkilful  fifhers  ; they  eat  their  fifh  and 
their  meat  raw  ; their  drink  confifts  of  pure  water,  or  of 
the  blood  of  the  dog-fifh  j they  are,  moreover,  very  ftrong, 
and  generally  live  to  a great  age.  Here,  we  fee,  are  the 
figure,  the  colour,  and  the  manners  of  the  Laplanders  ; 
and,  what  is  truly  lingular  is,  that,  as  among  the  Lap- 
landers of  Europe,  we  meet  with  the  Finlanders,  who  are 
white,  comely,  tolerably  tall,  and  tolerably  well  made  ; fo, 
in  like  manner,  among  the  Laplanders  of  America  we  meet 
with  another  fpecies  of  men,  tall,  well  made,  tolerably 
white,  and  with  features  exceedingly  regular. 

Of  a different  race  from  the  former  feem  to  be  the  favages 
of  Hud  Ion’s  Lay,  and  northward  of  the  land  of  Labrador  : 
they  are  ugly,  however,  diminutive,  and  unfhapely;  their 
vifage  is  almofl  entirely  covered  with  hair,  like  the  favages 
of  the  country  of  Yeco,  northward  of  Japan.  In  fummer 
they  dwell  under  tents  made  of  fkins  of  the  rein-deer  ; 
in  winter  they  live  under  ground,  like  the  Laplanders  and 
the  Samoeids,  and,  like  them,  flecp  together  promifcuouflv, 
and  without  the  fmalleft  diftindlion.  They  likewife  live 
to  a great  age,  though  they  feed  on  nothing  but  raw  meat 
and  fifh.  The  favages  of  Newfoundland  have  a conliderable 
rcfemblance  to  thofe  of  Davis’s  Strait  ; they  are  low  in 
flature  ; they  have  little  or  no  beard  ; their  vifage  is  broad 
and  flat ; their  eyes  are  large  ; they  are  generally  rather  flat 
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hofed ; and,  upon  the  whole,  are  far  from  being  unlike 
the  favases  of  the  north  continent,  and  of  the  environs  ot 
Greenland. 

Befides  thefe  favages,  who  are  fcattered  over  the  moft 
northern  parts  of  America,  we  find  others  more  numerous, 
and  altogether  different,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  vaft  extent 
of  land  to  the  Affiniboils.  Thefe  are  all  tolerably  tall, 
robuft,  vigorous,  and  well  made  ; they  have  hair  and  eyes 
black,  teeth  very  white,  a complexion  tawny,  beard  fcanty, 
and  over  the  whole  of  their  body  hardly  a veftige  of  hair  ; 
they  are  hardy,  indefatigable  walkers,  and  very  nimble 
runners.  They  are  alike  unaffected  by  exceffes  of  hunger, 
and  of  repletion  ; they  are  by  nature  bold  and  fierce,  grave 
and  fedate.  So  ftrongly,  indeed,  do  they  refemble  the 
Oriental  Tartars  in  the  colour  of  the  (kin,  the  hair,  and 
the  eyes,  in  the  fcantinefs  of  beard,  and  of  hair,  as  alfo  in 
difpoiition,  and  in  manners,  that,  were  they  not  leparated 
from  each  other  by  an  immenfe  fea,  we  fihould  conclude 
them  to  be  defeended  from  that  nation.  In  point  of  lati- 
tude, their  fituation  is  alfo  the  fame  ; and  this  if  ill  farther 
proves,  hdvv  powerfully  the  climate  influences  not  only  the 
colour,  but  the  figure  of  men. 

Mr.  Fabry,  who  travelled  a prodigious  way  to  the  north- 
weft  o*f  the  Miftifiippi,  and  vifited  places  which  no  Eu- 
ropean had  vifited  before  him,  and  of  which,  confequently, 
the  favage  inhabitants  had  not  been  deftroyed,  has  allured 
me,  that  that  part  of  America  is  fo  deferted,  that  he  often 
travelled  an  hundred,  and  two  hundred  leagues,  without 
obferving  a fingle  human  face,  or  the  fmalleft  veltige  of  an 
Habitation  ; that,  whenever  he  did  meet  with  anv  habita- 
tions, they  were  always  at  immenfe  diftances  from  one 
another  ; that,  in  each  of  them,  there  was  frequently  no 
more  than  one  family  ; fometimes  there  were  two  or  three 
families,  but  never  above  twenty  perfons  together  ; and 
that,  between  thefe  twenty  perfons  and  twenty  others, 
there  was  generally  a (pace  of  a hundred  leagues  at  leaft. 

To  dwell  long  on  the  cuftorns  of  fuch  favage  nations, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  unneceffary.  It  has  not  been 
always  attended  to  by  authors,  that  what  they  have  given 
us  for  eftablifhed  cuftorns,  and  for  the  manners  of  a 
community,  were  nothing  more  than  actions  peculiar  to  a 
*ew  individuals,  and  often  determined  by  ctrcumftances,  or 
- / caprice.  Some  nations,  they  tell  us,  cat  their  enemies, 
iome  burn  tnem,  and  fome  mutilate  them  ; one  nation  is 
perpetually  at  war ; and  of  another,  the  gn  nd  object  is  to 
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live  in  peace  ; in  one  country,  the  child  kills  his  parent, 
when  he  has  lived  to  a certain  age  ; and  in  another,  the 
parent  eats  his  child.  All  thefe  ftories,  on  which  travellers 
have  with  fo  much  complacency  enlarged,  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  one  favage  had  devoured  his  enemy,  another 
had  burned  or  mutilated  him,  and  a third  had  killed  or 
eaten  his  child.  All  thefe  things  may  be  known  to  happen 
in  one,  as  well  as  in  feveral  lavage  nations  ; for  everv 
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nation  in  which  there  is  no  government,  no  law,  no  mailer, 
no  habitual  fociety,  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a tumultuous 
alTemblage  of  men,,  barbarous  and  independent ; men  who 
obey  nothing  but  their  own  private  padions,  and  who,  in- 
capable of  having  a common  intereff,  are  alfo  incapable  of 
purfuing  one  object,  and  of  fubrhitting  to  fixed  and  fettled 
ufages  ; thefe  fuppofing  a feries  of  defigns,  founded  on 
reafon,  and  approved  of  by  the  majority. 

If,  however,  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  there  were 
none  but  favages  to  be  met  with,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Peru,  there  were  found  nations  polifhed,  fubjedted  to 
laws,  governed  by  kings,  indulfrious,  acquainted  with  the 
arts,  and  not  dellitute  of  religion. 

In  the  prefent  Hate  of  thefe  countries,  fo  intermixed  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  that  hardly  do 
we  meet  with  two  vifages  of  t^e  fame  colour.  In  the  town 
of  Mexico,  there  are  white  men  from  Europe,  Indians  from 
the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  of  America,  and  negroes 
from  Africa,  &c.  infomuch,  that  the  colour  of  the  people 
exhibits  every  different  lhade  which  can  fubfill  between 
black  and  white.  The  real  natives  of  the  country  are  verv 
brown,  and  of  an  olive  colour,  well  made,  and  adlive ; and 
though  they  have  little  hair,  even  upon  the  eye-brows,  yet 
upon  their  head,  their  hair  is  very  long,  and  very  black. 

In  furveying  the  different  appearances  which  the  human 
form  affumes  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  the  molt 
linking  circumflance  is  that  of  colour.  This  circumllance 
has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes ; but  1 think  expe- 
rience fully  j ultifies  us  in  affirming,  that  of  this  the  principal' 
caufe  is  the  heat  of  the  climate.  When  this  heat  is  ex- 
celfive,  as  at  Senegal  and  in  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  are 
entirely  black  ; when  it  is  rather  lefs  violent,  as  on  the 
eaflern  coafls  of  Africa,  they  are  of  a lhade  more  light  -f 
when  it  begins  to  be  fomewhat  more  temperate,  as  in  Bar- 
bary, in  India,  in  Arabia,  See.  they  are  only  brown  ; and, 
in  fine,  when  it  is  altogether  temperate,  as  in  Europe  and 
in  Alia,  they  are  white ; and  the  varieties  which  are  there 
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remarked,  proceed  folely  from  thofe  in  the  mode  of  living. 
All  the  Tartars,  for  example,  are  tawny,  while  the 
Europeans,  who  live  in  the  fame  latitude,  are  white.  Of 
this  difference  the  reafons  feem  to  be,  that  the  former  are 
always  expofed  to  the  air  ; that  they  have  no  towns,  no 
fixed  habitations;  that  they  deep  upon  the  earth,  and  in 
every  refpeCt  live  coarfely  and  favagely.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  alone  are  fufficient  to  render  them  lefs  white  than 
the  Europeans,  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  which  may 
render  life  comfortable  and  agreeable..  Why  are  the  Chi- 
nefe  more  white  than  the  Tartars,  whom  they  refemble  in 
all  the  features  of  the  vifage  ? It  is  becaufe^they  live  in 
towns,  becaufe  they  are  civilized,  becaufe  they  are  pro- 
vided with  every  expedient  for  defending  themfelves  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  to  which  the  Tartars  are  per- 
petually expofed. 

When  cold  becomes  extreme,  however,  it  produces  fome 
effects  fimilar  to  thofe  of  exceflive  heat.  The  Samoeids 
the  Laplanders,  the  Greenlanders,  are  very  tawny;  and  it 
is  even  afferted,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that,  among 
the  Greenlanders,  there  are  men  as  black  as  thofe  of  Africa. 
Here  we  fee  the  two  extremes  meet;  violent  cold,  and 
violent  heat,  produce  the  fame  effect  upon  the  fkin,  becaufe 
thefe  two  caufes  aft  by  one  quality,  which  they  poffefs  in 
common.  Drynefs  is  this  quality;  and  as  it  is  a quality  of 
which  intenfe  cold  is  equally  productive  as  intenfe  heat,  fo 
by  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  latter,  the  fkin  may  be 
dried  up,  altered,  and  rendered  as  tawny  as  what  we  find 
it  among  the  Laplanders-  Cold  comprefles,  fhrivels,  and 
reduces  within  a narrow  compafs,  all  the  productions  of 
nature  ; and  thus  it  is,  that  we  find  the  Laplanders,  who 
are  perpetually  expofed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  molt: 
piercing  cold,  the  moft  diminutive  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  moft  temperate  climate  is  between  the  degrees  of 
forty  and  fifty.  There  we  behold  the  human  form  in  its 
greateft  perfection  ; and  there  we  ought  to  form  our  ideas 
of  the  real  and  natural  colour  of  man.  Situated  under  this 
zone,  the  civilized  countries  are,  Georgia,  CircafTia,  the 
Ukraine,  European  Turkey,  Hungary,  South  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  North  of  Spain  ; of  all 
which  the  inhabitants  are  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  moft 
fhapely,  in  the  world. 

As  the  firft,  and  almofl  the  foie,  caufe  of  the  colour  of 
mankind,  we  ought  therefore  to  confider  the  climate  ; and 
though  upon  the  fkin  the  efteCts  of  nourifhment  are  trifling, 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  air  and  foil,  yet  upon  the 
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form  they  are  prodigious.  Food  which  is  grofs,  un whole- 
some, or  badly  prepared,  has  a ftrong  and  a natural  tendency 
to  produce  a degeneracy  in  the  human  fpecies;  and  in  all 
countries  where  the  people  fare  wretchedly,  they  alfo  look 
wretchedly,  and  are  more  ugly,  and  more  deformed  than 
their  neighbours,  liven  among  ourfelves,  the  inhabitants 
oi  country  places  are  more  ugly  than  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  ; ancj  I have  often  remarked,  that,  in  one  village, 
where  poverty  and  diffrefs  were  lefs  prevalent  than  in  ano- 
ther village  of  the  vicinity,  the  people  of  the  former  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  in  perfon  more  fhapelv,  and  in  vifao-e 
lefs  ugly.  ' ^ 

l he  air  and  the  foil  have  alfo  great  influence,  not  only  on 
the  form  of  men,  but  on  that  of  animals,  and  of  vegetables. 
Lep  us,  after  examining  the  peafants  who  live  on  hilly 
grounds,  and  thofe  who  live  imbofomed  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys,  compare  them  together,  and  we  fhall  find,  that 
the  former  are  a&ive,  nimble,  well  fhaped,  and  lively;  the 
women  commonly  handfome  ; that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
latter,  in  proportion  as  the  air,  food  and  water  are  grofs, 
the  inhabitants  are  clumfy,  and  lefs  adtive  and  vigorous. 

From  every  circumflance,  therefore,  we  may  obtain  a 
proof,  that  mankind  are  not  compofed  of  fpecies  eflentially 
different  from  each  other;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
originally  but  one  individual  fpecies  of  men,  which,  after 
being  multiplied  and  diftufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth,  underwent  divers  changes,  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  from  the  difference  of  food,  and  of  the  mode  of 
Jiving,  from  epidemical  diftempers,  as  alfo  from  the  inter- 
mixture, varied  ad  infinitum , of  individuals  more  or  lefs  re- 
fembling  each  other  ; that,  at  firff,  thefe  alterations  were 
lefs  coniiderable,  and  confined  to  individuals  ; that,  after- 
wards, from  the  continued  action  of  the  above  caufes  be- 
coming more  general,  more  fenfilffe,  and  more  fixed,  they 
formed  varieties  in  the  fpecies  ; that  thefe  varieties  have 
been,  and  are  (till,  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  the  fame  manner  as  certain  deformities,  and  cer- 
tain maladies,  pafs  from  parents  to  their  children  ; and 
that,  in  fine,  as  they  would  never  have  been  produced  but 
by  a concurrence  of  external  and  accidental  caufes,  as  they 
would  never  have  been  confirmed  and  rendered  permanent 
but  by  time,  and  by  the  continued  action  of  thefe  caufes,  lo 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  time  they  would  in  like  man- 
ner gradually  difappear,  or  even  become  different  from  what 
they  at  prefen t are,  if  luch  caufes  were  no  longer  to  fubfiff, 
pr  if  tiny  were  in  any  material  point  to  vary. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  domejlic  animals — the  Ilojfe — the  /If  the  Ox  toe  Sheep 
— the  Goat — of  the  Swine — the  Wild  Boar , 

The  Horse.  HP  HE  nobleft  conqueft  ever  made  by  man, 

is  that  of  this  Ipirited  and  haughty 
animal,  which  (hares  with  him  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
•the  glory  of  the  combat.  Equally  intrepid  as  his  matter, 
the  horfe  fees  the  danger,  and  braves  it  ; infpired  at  the 
dafh  of  arms,  he  loves  it,  he  feeks  it,  and  is  animated 
with  the  fame  ardour.  He  feels  pleafure  alfo  in  the 
chace,  in  tournaments,  in  the  courfc;  he  is  all  fire,  but 
equally  tradable  as  courageous,  does  not  give  way  to  his 
impetuofity,  and  knows  how  to  check  his  inclinations  : 
•he  not  only  fubmits  to  the  arm  which  guides  him,  but 
even  feems  to  confult  the  defires  of  his  rider  ; and,  always 
obedient  to  the  imprettions  which  he  receives  from  him, 
,prefles  on,  moves  gently,  or  (lops,  and  only  adds  as  his 
rider  pleafes.  The  horfe  is  a creature  which  renounces 
•his  being,  to  exitt  only  by  the  will  of  another,  which  he 
even  knows  how  to  anticipate,  and  even  exprefs,  and  exe- 
cute by  the  promptitude  and  exadfnefs  of  his  movements: 
he  feels  as  much  as  we  defire,  does  only  what  we  wifh, 
giving  himfelf  up  without  referve,  and  refufes  nothing, 
■makes  life  of  all  his  ttrength,  exerts  himfelf  beyond  it,  and 
even  dies  the  better  to  obey  us. 

Such  is  the  horfe,  whofe  natural  qualities  art  has  im- 
proved, which  from  the  earliett  ages  has  been  taken  care 
of  and  afterwards  exercifed,  and  broken  to  the  fervice  of 
man;  his  education  commences  with  the  lofs  of  his  liberty, 
and  by  conftraint  it  is  linifhed.  The  fiavery  or  fervitude 
of  thefe  creatures  is  univerfal,  and  fo  ancient  that  we  rarely 
fee  them  in  their  natural  ftate : they  are  never  wholly  free 
from  all  their  bands,  not  even  at  the  time  of  rett;  and  if 
they  are  fometimes  1 uttered  to  range  at  liberty  in  the  fields, 
they  always  bear  about  them  marks  of  fervitude,  and  fre- 
quently the  cruel  marks  of  labour  and  of  pain:  the  mouth 
is  deformed  by  the  wrinkles  occafioncd  by  the  bit,  the 
flanks  fcarred  with  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  fpur,  the 
hoots  are  pierced  by  nails,  the  attitude  of  the  body  con- 
jlrained,  from  the  tubfitting  imprettion  of  habitual  (hackles, 
{tom  which  they  would  be  delivered  in  vain,  as  they  would 
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not  be  the  more  at  liberty  for  it.  Even  thofe  whofe  fla- 
very  is  the  raoft  gentle,  who  are  only  fed  and  broken  for 
luxury  and  magnificence,  and  whofe  golden  chains  ferve 
lefs  to  decorate  them,  than  to  fatisfy  the  vanity  of  their 
inaiter,  are  ft  ill  more  difhonoured  by  the  elegance  of  their 
trappings,  by  the  t relies  of  their  manes,  by  the  gold  and 

filk  with  which  they  are  covered,  than  by  the  ironlhoes  on 
their  feet. 

Nature  is  mote  beautiful  than  art,  and  in  an  animated 
bung,  the  freedom  of  its  movements  makes  nature  beau- 
tiful : obferve  the  horfes  in  Spanifn  America,  which  live 
wild  ; their  gait,  their  running,  or  their  leaping.  feem 
neither  conftrained  nor  regular.  Proud  of  their  indepen- 
dence, they  fly  the  prefence  of  man,  and  difdain  his  care; 
they  feck  and  find  for  tbeinielves  proper  nourifhmcnt; 
they  wander  about  in  liberty,  in  immenfe  meads,  where 
they  feed  on  the  frefh  productions  of  an  eternal  fpring  : 
deftitute  of  any  fixed  nabitation,  without  any  other  fhelter 
than  a mild  fky,  they  breathe  a purer  air  than  thofe  which 
«i;c  confined  in  vaulted  palaces.  Ehefe  wild  horfes  are 
6lio  much  ft  longer,  much  fwifter,  and  more  nervous  than 
tne  greatci  part  of  domeilic  horfes  ; they  have,  what  na- 
ture has  bellowed  upon  them,  ftrength  and  noblenefs  ; the 
others,  only  what  art  can  give,  beauty  and  cunning. 

Ehe  natural  difpofition  of  thefe  animals  is  not  ferocious 
they  are  only  high-fpirited  and  wild  ; and  though  fu  peri  or 
in  flrength  to  the  greatcll  part  of  animals,  they  yet  never 
attack  them  ; and  if  they  are  attacked  by  others,  either 
difdain  them  or  trample  them  under  their  feet.  They  go 
alfo  in  bodies,  and  unite  themfelves  into  troops,  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  being  together,  for  they  are  not  fear- 
ful of,  but  have  an  attachment  to  each  other.  As  herbs 
and  vegetables  are  fufficient  for  their  nourifhment,  they 
have  quite  enough  to  fatisfy  their  appetite;  and  as  they 
have  no  relilh  for  the  flelh  of  animals,  they  never  make 
war  with  them,  nor  with  themfelves  ; they  never  quarrel 
about  their  food,  they  have  no  occafion  to  ravifh  the  niev 
of  another,  the  ordinary  fourceof  contentions  and  quarrels 
among  carnivorous  animals.  1 hey  live  in  peace  becaufe 
their  appetite  is  fimple  and  moderate;  and,  as  they  have 
enough,  there  is  no  room  for  envy. 

As  all  parts  of  Europe  are  at  prefent  peopled,  and 
aim  oft  equally  inhabited,  wild  horfes  are  no  longer  found 
there  ; and  thofe  which  we  lee  in  America,  were  origi- 
nally European  tame  horfes,  which  have  multiplied  In 
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the  vail  defcrts  of  that  country.  The  aftonilhment  ancj 
fear  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  expreffed 
at  the  fight  of  horfes  and  their  riders,  convinced  the  Spa- 
niards that  this  animal  was  intirely  unknown  in  thefe 
countries;  they  therefore  carried  thither  a great  number 
as  well  for  fervice,  and  their  particular  utility,  as  to  pro- 
pagate the  breed.  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  1685,  faw  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  near  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
whole  troops  of  thefe  wild  horfes  feeding  in  the  pallures, 
which  were  fo  fierce  that  no  one  dared  to  approach  them. 
The  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Buc- 
caneers, fays,  that  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  horfes 
may  fometimes  be  feen  in  troops  of  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred, all  running  together,  and  that  as  loon  as  they  fee 
a man,  they  will  all  flop  ; that  one  of  them  will  approach 
to  a certain  diftance,  fnort,  take  flight,  and  then  all  the 
reft  will  follow  him.  To  catch  them,  they  make  ufe  of 
noofes  made  of  ropes,  which  they  fpread  and  hang  in 
places  which  they  know  they  frequent : but  if  they  are 
caught  by  the  neck  they  ftrangle  themfelves,  unlefs  the 
hunter  comes  time  enough  to  their  aftiftance,  who  in- 
ftantly  fecures  them  by  the  body  and  legs,  and  fallens 
them  to  trees,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days  without 
either  food  or  drink.  This  experiment  is  fufticient  to 
begin  to  make  them  tractable,  and  in  time  they  become 
ns  much  fo  as  if  they  had  never  been  wild  ; and  even,  if 
by  chance  they  ever  regain  their  liberty,  they  never  be- 
come fo  again,  but  know  their  mailers,  and  fuffer  them  to 
catch  them  again  without  trouble. 

I he  manners  of  thele  animals  almoft  wholly  depend  on 
their  education.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
cuftom  to  feparate  the  colts  from  their  mothers:  mares 
are  fullered  to  buckle  them  five,  fix,  or  feven  months; 
for  experience  has  taught  us,  that  thofe  colts  which  are 
fuckled  ten  or  eleven  months,  are  not  of  equal  value  with 
thofe  which  are  weaned  fooner,  though  they  are  generally 
fuller  of  flefh.  After  fix  or  feven  months  fucking,  they 
aie  weaned,  that  they  may  take  more  folid  nourilhment 
than  milk,;  bran  is  then  given  them  twice  a day,  and  a 
little  hay,  of  which  the  quantity  is  increafed  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  in  age,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  liable 
as  long  as  they  feem  to  retain  any  defire  to  return  to  the 
mare;  but  when  this  delire  ceafes,  they  are  fuffered  to  go 
out  in  line  weather,  and  led  to  pafture  ; but  care  mull  be 
taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  go  out  to  pafture  falling;  they 
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muft  have  bran,  and  be  made  to  drink  an  hour  before 
they  are  fuftered  to  graze,  and  are  never  to  be  oxpofed  to 
great  cold  or  rain:  in  this  manner  they  fpend  the  firlt 
winter : in  the  May  following,  they  are  not  only  per- 
mitted to  graze  every  day,  but  are  fullered  to  lie  in  the 
fields  all  the  fummer,  and  even  to  the  end  of  October, 
only  obferving  not  to  let  them  eat  the  after-grafs  ; for  if 
they  a ecu  (torn  thcmfelvcs  much  to  it,  they  will  grow  dif- 
gufted  with  hay,  which  ought  however  to  be  their  prin- 
cipal food,  during  the  fecond  winter,  together  with  bran 
mixed  with  barley,  or  oats  wetted.  They  are  managed 
in  this  manner,  letting  them  graze  in  the  day  time  during 
winter,  and  in  the  night  alfo  during  the  fummer,  till  they 
are  four  years  old,  when  they  are  taken  from  the  wr&ures, 
ana  fed  on  hay.  This  change  in  his  food  requires  fome 
precaution  ; for  the  firft  eight  days,  the  colt  fhould  have 
nothing  but  ftraw,  and  it  is  proper  to  adrninifter  fome  ver- 
mifuge drinks,  as  thoie  infects  may  have  been  generated 
from  indigeftion,  and  green  food. 

G reat  attention  mult  be  paid  in  weaning  young  colts, 
to  put  them  into  a proper  (table,  not  too  hot,  for  fear  of 
making  them  too  delicate  and  fenfible  to  the  impreftions  of 
the  air.  1 hey  fhould  frequently  have  frefh  litter  and  be 
kept  very  clean,  by  frequently  rubbing  them  down  with  a 
whifp  of  ftraw.  But  they  fhould  not  be  tied  up  or  cur- 
ried till  they  arc  two  years  and  a half,  or  three  years  old, 
this  currying  gives  them  great  pain,  their  fkin  being  as 
ye-t  too  delicate  to  bear  it,  and  they  would  fall  away  inltead 
of  growing  fat  from  it;  care  mu  ft  alfo  be  taken  that  the 
rack  and  manger  are  not  too  high,  the  neccflity  of  raifing 
their  heads  too  high  in  order  to  reach  their  food,  may  pofn- 
bly  give  a habit  of  carrying  it  in  this  fafhion,  which  would 
give  them  an  aukward  appearance. 

At  the  age  of  three  years,  or  three  years  and  a half, 
the  rider  fhould  begin  to  break  them  and  make  them 
tracfable  ; they  fhould  at  hi  ft  have  a light  eafy  faddle,  and 
ought  to  wear  it  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  and  they 
fhould  be  accuftomed  to  have  a fnafHe  bit  in  their  mouths, 
and  to  lift  up  their  feet,  on  which  they  fhould  fometimes 
receive  rather  fmart  ftrokes,  and  if  defigned  for  coach  or 
draught  horfes,  fhould  wear  harnefs  and  a bridle.  At 
firft  a curb  fhould  not  be  ufed,  they  fhould  be  held  by  a 
cavefTon  or  leather  ftrap,  and  be  made  to  trot,  on  even 
round,  without  a rider,  and  with  only  the  faddle  or 
aiiiTs  on  the  body;  and  when  the  faddle  horfe  turns 
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eafily,  and  willingly  follows  the  perfon  who  holds  the 
leather  ftrap,  the  rough  rider  fhould  mount  him  and  de- 
mount again  in  the  fame  place,  without  making  him 
move,  till  he  is  four  years  old,  becaufe,  before  thac  age, 
the  weight  of  a man  overloads  him,  but  at  four  years  he 
fhould  be  made  to  walk  or  trot,  a little  way  at  a time, 
with  the  rider  on  his  back.  When  a coach  hcrfe  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  harnefs,  he  fhould  be  paired  with  a horfe 
that  is  thoroughly  broke,  putting  o.i  him  a bridle,  with 
a /trap  paffed  through  it,  till  he  begins  to  be  ufed  to  the 
draught  ; after  this  the  coachman  muff  teach  him  to  back, 
having  the  affiftance  of  a man  before,  who  muff  pufh  him 
gently  back,  and  even  give  him  fome  blows  to  make  him 
doit:  all  this  fhould  be  done  before  young  horfes  have 
changed  their  food,  for  when  once  they  are  what  is  called 
corn-fcd,  that  is,  when  they  leed  on  grain  and  hay,  as  they 
are  more  ^vigorous,  it  is  remarked  alfo  that  they  are  lefs 
tractable,  and  more  difficult  to  break. 

The  bit  and  the  fpur  are  two  means  made  ufe  of  to 
bring  them  into  order.  The  mouth  does  not  appear  formed 
by  nature  to  receive  any  other  impreffions  than  that  of  talte 
and  appetite,  there  is,  however,  lb  great  a fenfibility  in  the 
mouth  of  a horfe,  that  in  preference  to  the  eyes  and  ears, 
we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  it,  to  make  him  underftand  our 
pleafure;  the  fmalleft  motions  or  prefiure  of  the  bit,  is 
lufficient  to  inform  and  determine  the  animal  ; and  this 
organ  of  fenfe  has  no  other  fault  than  its  perfedtion.  Its 
too  great  fenfibility  muff  be  managed,  for  if  it  is  abufed,  the 
mouth  of  the  horfe  is  fpoilt,  and  rendered  infenfible  to  the 
impreffion  of  the  bit  ; the  fenfes  of  fight,  and  hearing 
are  not  fubjeeb  to  filch  a change,  and  could  not  be  dulled 
in  this  manner;  but,  it  has  been  found  inconvenient  to 
govern  horfes  by  thefe  organs,  and  it  is  generally  true,  that 
figns  given  them  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  have  more  efteeb  on 
animals  in  general  than  thole  conveyed  by  the  eyes  or  ears  ; 
befides,  the  fituation  of  horfes  with  relation  to  thofe  who 
mount  or  conduct  them,  makes  their  eyes  almoft  ufelefs 
for  this  purpofc,  becaufe  they  fee  only  ltraight  forwards, 
lo  that  they  could  only  perceive  the  ligns  made  to  them 
when  they  turned  their  heads  round  ; and  although  they 
are  frequently  conducted  and  animated  by  the  ear,  yet 
in  fact,  it  they  arc  well  broken,  the  fmalleft  prefiure  of 
the  thighs,  or  molb  trifling  motion  of  the  bit,  is  fufficicnt 
to  diredt  them  ; the  Ipur  is  even  ulelefs,  or  at  leafb  it  is 
only  made  ufe  of  to  force  them  to  violent  motions  ; aqd 
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as  through  the  folly  of  the  rider,  it  often  happens  that  in 
giving  the  fpur,  he  checks  the  bridle,  the  horfe  finding 
himlelf  excited  on  one  fide,  and  kept  in  on  the  other, 
only  prances  and  capers  without  flirring  out  of  his  place. 

By  means  of  the  bridle  we  learn  horfes  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  and  place  them  in  a proper  manner,  and  the  fmallefl 
^gn  or  movement  of  the  rider  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
horfe  fhew  all  his  different  paces;  the  mod  natural  is 
perhaps  the  trot,  but  pacing  and  galloping  are  more  pleafant 
lor  the  rider,  and  thefe  are  the  two  paces  we  particularly 
endeavour  to  improve. 

Though  walking  is  the  flowefl  of  all  their  paces,  an 
horfe  fhould,  notwithflanding,  ftep  quick,  and  neither  take 
too  long  or  too  fhort  fteps ; his  carriage  fhould  be  eafy, 
this  eafe  depends  much  on  the  liberty  of  his  fhoulders, 
and  is  known  by  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  his  head 
in  walking  ; if  he  keeps  it  high  and  Heady,  he  is  generally 
vigorous,  quick,  and  free  in  his  motions.  When  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fhoulders  is  not  free,  the  leg  does  not  rife 
enough,  and  the  horfe  is  apt  to  Humble,  and  Alike  his  foot 
againfl  the  inequalities  on  the  ground  ; and  when  the 
fhoulders  are  Hill  more  confined  in  their  action,  and  the 
motion  of  the  legs  appears  free,  the  horfe  is  foon  fatigued. 
Humbles,  and  becomes  ufelefs.  A horfe  fhould  raife  his 
fhoulders,  and  his  lower  haunches  in  walking;  he  fhould 
alfo  fupport  his  leg,  and  raife  it  high  enough,  but  if  he 
keeps  it  up  too  long,  or  lets  it  fall  too  flowly,  he  lofes  all 
the  advantage  of  his  fupplenefs,  becomes  heavy,  and  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  match  with  another,  and  for  fhew. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  his  walk  fhould  be  eafy,  his  Heps 
mufl  be  alfo  equal  and  uniform  both  behind  and  before, 
for  if  his  buttocks  have  a Swinging  motion  whilH  he  keeps 
up  his  fhoulders,  the  rider  is  much  jolted,  which  is  very 
uneafy  to  him  : the  fame  thing  happens  when  the  horfe 
extends  his  hind  leg  too  much,  and  refls  it  almoH  in  the 
fame  place  in  which  he  refled  his  fore  foot.  Horfes  with 
fhort  bodies  are  fuhjecfl  to  this  fault;  thole  which  crofs 
their  legs  or  flrike  them  agninfl  each  other,  are  not  fure 
footed;  and  thofe  vvhofe  bodies  are  long,  are  the  mofl 
eafy  for  the  rider,  becaufe  he  is  at  a greater  diflance 
from  the  two  centers  of  motion,  the  fhoulders  and 
haunches,  and  is  therefore  lefs  fenfible  of  the  motion 
and  jolting.  i 

The  ufual  method  of  walking  among  quadrupedes,  is 
to  lift  up  at  t*he  fame  time  one  of  the  fore  legs  and  one  of 
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the  hind  legs  ; whilft  the  right  fore  leg  is  in  motion,  the 
left  hind  le<£  follows  and  advances  at  the  fame  time,  and 
this  ftep  being  made,  the  left  fore  leg  conjointly  with  the 
right  hind  leg  in  its  turn,  and  fo  on.  As  their  bodies  ate 
fupported  upon  four  points  of  fupport,  which  form  a long 
fquare,  the  eafieft  manner  of  moving  for  them,  is  to  change 
two  of  them  at  once  in  a diagonal  line,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  of  the  animal  may 
move  but  little,  and  reft  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  points  which  are  not  in  motion  ; in  the  three  natural 
paces  of  the  horfe,  the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  gallop, 
this  rule  of  motion  is  always  obferved,  but  with  fome 
difference.  In  the  walk,  there  are  four  times  in  the  move- 
ment ; if  the  right  fore  leg  moves  ftrft,  the  left  hind  leg 
follows  the  moment  after,  then  the  left  fore  leg  moves 
forward  in  turn,  to  be  followed  the  inftant  after  by  the 
right  hind  leg;  thus  the  right  fore  foot  refts  on  the  ground 
firft,  the  left  hind  foot  next,  then  the  left  fore  foot  refts, 
and  laftly,  the  right  hind  foot,  which  makes  a movement 
of  four  times,  and  at  three  intervals,  of  which,  the  firft: 
and  laft  are  fhorter  than  the  middle  one.  In  the  trot  there 
are  but  two  times  in  the  movement;  if  the  right  fore  lep- 
goes  off  firft,  the  left  liind  leg  moves  at  the  fame  time^ 
and  without  any  interval  between  the  motion  of  the  one, 
and  the  motion  of  the  other;  alfo  the  left  fore  leg  moves 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  right  hind  one. 

In  the  gallop  there  is  ufually  three  times  ; but  as  in  this 
movement  there  is  a kind  of  leaping,  the  interior  parts  of 
the  horfe  do  not  move  of  themfelves,  but  are  driven  away 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  haunches  and  the  hinder  parts  : thus, 
of  the  two  fore  legs,  the  right  ought  to  advance  more 
forward  than  the  left ; the  left  ought  before  hand  to  reft 
on  the  ground  to  ferve  as  a point  of  reft  for  the  fudden 
jirk  which  he  takes  : thus  it  is  the  left  hind  foot  that 
makes  the  firft  time  of  the  movement,  and  which  refts  on 
the  ground  firft;  then  the  right  hind  leg  is  lifted  up  con- 
jointly with  the  left  fore  leg,  and  reft  on  the  ground  toge- 
ther : at  length,  the  right  fore  leg,  which  is  raifed  an 
inftant  after  the  left  fore  leg,  and  right  hind  one,  refts  on 
the  ground  laft,  which  makes  the  third  time  r thus,  in  this 
movement  of  the  gallop,  there  are  three  times  and  two 
intervals;  and  in  the  firft  of  thefe  intervals,  when  the 
movement  is  made  with  hafte,  there  is  an  inftant  when  the 
four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  the  fame  time,  and  when  the 
four  fhoes  of  the  horfe  may  be  feen  at  once.  When  the 
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hor-fe  has  the  haunches  and  the  houghs  fupple,  and  move; 

)cm  with  quicknefs  and  agility,  the  movement  of  the 
gallop  is  more  perfe&,  and  the  cadence  is  made  in  four 
Vr;‘LS  : he  tj;en  refts  rhe  left  hind  foot  which  fhews  the 
, d]en  *he  hind  foot  falls  to  the  ground 

aiK  “lew®  the  Second  time  - the  left  fore  foot  tails  a 
moment  alter,  fhewing  the  third  time  ; and  at  length  the 
rig  n ore  foot,  which  refts  laft,  fhews  the  fourth  time. 

Hories  ufually  gallop  on  the  right  foot,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  carry  the  fore  right  leg  in  walking  and 
trotting;  they  alto  throw  up  the  dirt  in  galloping  with  the 
right  tore  leg,  which  is  more  advanced  than  the  left ; and 
alio  the  right  hind  leg  which  follows  immediately  the  right 
fore  one,  is  more  advanced  than  the  left  hind  leg,  and 
that  the  whole  time  that  the  horfe  continues  to  Gallop  ; 
whence  it  refults,  that  the  left  leg  which  fupports  all  the 
weight,  and  which  forces  forwards  the  others,  is  more 
tired  ; for  this  reafon  it  would  be  right  to  exercife  horfes 
in  galloping  alternately  on  the  left  foot,  as  well  as  on  the 
right ; and  they  would  confequently  bear  much  longer 
this  violent  motion.  ° ~ 

In  walking,  the  legs  of  the  horfe  are  lifted  up  onlv  a* 
fmall  height,  and  the  feet  almoft  ferape  the  ground  / in 
trotting  they  are  raifed  higher,  and  the  feet  are  entirely 

mi?  !r0m  the  Sround  » galloping  the  legs  are  lifted  up 
ltiil  higher,  and  the  feet  feem  to  rebound  from  the  earth. 

7 wa^  to  ’De  gooci  fhould  be  quick,  eafy,  light,  and 
fure;  the  trpt  fhould  be  firm,  quick,  and  equally  fuftained  : 
the  hind  foot  ought  to  follow  well  the  fore  foot : the  horfe 
?n  this  pace  fhould  carry  his  head  high,  and  his  back 
ftraight ; for,  it  the  haunches  rife  aud  fall  alternately  at 
each  trot  he  takes,  if  the  crupper  moves  up  and  down, 
and  the  horfe  rocks  himfelf,  he  trots  ill  through  weaknefs  ; 
u he  throws  out  wildly  his  fore  legs,  it  is  another  fault : the 
iorc  legs  fhould  tread  in  a line  with  the  hind  ones,  which 
mould  always  efface  their  tracks.  When  one  of  the  hind  le^ss 
i-s  thrown  forwards,  if  the  fore  leg  of  the  fame  fide  remain 
in  its  place  too  long,  the  motion  becomes  more  uneafy  and 
difficult  from  this  refiftance ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
the  interval  between  the  two  times  of  the  trot  fhould  be 
fhort ; but,  be  it  ever  fo  fhort,  this  refinance  is  fufficient 
to  make  this  pace  more  uneafy  than  walking  and  galloping, 
becaul'e  in  walking  the  motipn  is  more  eafy,  gentle,  and 
the  refiftance  lefs  ; and  in  galloping  there  is  lcarcely  any 
horizontal  refiilance,  which  is  the  only  one  inconvenient 
for  the  rider. 
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Walking,  trotting,  and  galloping,  are  the  moil  ulual. 
natural  paces  ; but  fome  horles  have  another  natural  pace, 
called  the  amble,  which  is  very  different  from  the  three 
others,  and,  at  the  firfb  glance  of  the  eye,  appears  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  extremely  fatiguing  to  the 
animal,  though  the  quicknefs  of  motion  is  not  fo  great  as 
in  o-alloping,  or  trotting  hard.  In  this  pace  the  foot  of 
the^horfe  grazes  the  ground  ftill  more  than  in  walking,  and 
each  ftep&is  much  longer.  But  the  moft  remarkable  cir- 
cumflance  is,  that  the  two  legs  on  the  fame  fide,  fet  o fi- 
at the  fame  time  to  make  a ficp  , and  afterwards  the  two 
other  legs  move  at  the  fame  time  to  make  another,  io  that: 
each  fide  of  the  body  alternately  is  without  fupport,  and 
there  is  no  equilibrium  maintained  between  the  one  or 
the  other  ; it  is  therefore  only  from  his  almoff  grazing  the 
earth,  and  the  quick  alternate  motion,  that  he  can  fupport 
himfelf  this  pace.  1 here  is  in  the  amble,  as  well  as 
in  the  trot,  but  two  times  in  the  motion  ; and  all  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  the  trot  the  two  legs  which  go  together 
are  oppofite,  in  a diagonal  line  : inftead  of  which,  in  the 
amble,  the  two  legs  on  the  fame  fide  go,  together  : this 
pace,  is  very  eafv  for  the  rider,  as  it  has  not  the  jolting  of 
the  trot,  which  is  occafioned  from  the  refiftance  the  fore 
leg  meets  with  when  the  hind  leg  riles  ; becaufe,  in  the 
amble,  the  fore  leg  riles  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hind 
leg  on  the  fame  fide  : inftead  of  which,  in  trotting  the  fore 
leg  on  the  fame  fide,  refts  and  affifts  the  impulfe  during  the 
whole  time  that  the  hind  lee;  is  in  motion. 

The  horfe,  of  ail  animals,  is  that  which,  with  great 
ftature,  has  the  greateft  proportion  and  elegance  in  every 
part  of  the  body  ; and  compared  with  every  other  animal  he 
appears  fuperior  in  thefe  refpects.  The  great  length  of 
the  jaws,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  difference  between 
the  heads  of  quadrupedes,  and  of  the  human  fpecies  ; it  is 
alfo,  the  moft  ignoble  mark  of  all ; yet,  though  the  jaws 
of  the  horfe  are  very  long,  he  has  not,  like  the  afs,  an  air 
of  imbecility,  or  of  ftupidity  like  the  ox.  The  regularity- 
of  the  proportions  of  his  head,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him 
an  air  of  Iprightlinefs,  which  is  well  fupported  by  the 
beauty  of  his  cheft.  The  horfe  feems  delirous  of  raifing 
himfelf  above  his  ftate  of  a quadruped,  by  holding  up  his 
head,  and  in  this  noble  attitude  he  looks  man  in  the  face  ; 
his  eyes  are  lively  and  large,  his  ears  well  made,  and  of 
a juft  proportion,  without  being  fnort  i ike  thofe  of  the 
hull,  or  too  long  like  thofe  of  the  afs  j his  mane  fuits  well 
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his  head,  ornaments  his  neck,  and  gives  him  an  air  of 
ftrength  and  haughtinefs  ; his  long  bufhy  tail  covers,  and 
terminates  advantageoufly  the  extremities  of  his  body,  far 
different  from  the  fhort  tails  of  the  ffag,  the  elephant,’ &c. 
and  the  naked  tails  ol  the  afs,  the  camel,  the  rhinoceros,  &c. 
I he  tail  of  the  horfe  is  formed  of  long,  thick  hair,  which 
feems  to  come  from  the  rump,  becaufe  the  ffump  from 
which  it  grows  is  very  fhort;  he  cannot  raife  his  tail  like 
the  lion,  but  it  fuits  him  better  hanging  down,  as  he  can 
move  it  fideways  ; it  is  very  ufeful  to  him  to  drive  away 
the  flies  which  incommode  him,  for  though  his  fkin  is  very 
hard,  and  is  every  where  furnifhed  with  a clofe  thick  coat, 
it  is,  notwithflanding,  extremely  fenfible. 

The  head  of  a well  proportioned  horfe  fhould  be  lean 
and  fmall,  without  being  too  long;  the  ears  at  a moderate 
diftance,  fmall,  ftraight,  immoveable,  narrow,  thin,  and 
well-placed  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; the  forehead  narrow, 
and  a little  convex;  the  hollows  filled  up,  the  eve-lids 
thin,  the  eyes  clear,  lively,  full  of  fire,  rather  large,  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  head,  the  pupil  large,  the  nether  jaw  thin, 
the  nofe  a little  aquiline,  the  noftrils  large  and  open,  the 
partition  of  the  nofe,  and  the  lips  thin,  the  mouth  of  a 
moderate  width,  the  withers  raifed  and  floping,  the  fhoul- 
ders  thin,  flat,  and  not  confined,  the  back  equal,  even, 
and  infcnfibly  arched  lengthways,  and  raifed  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine,  which  fhould  appear  indented  ; the  flanks 
full  and  fhort,  the  rump  round  and  flefhy,  the  haunches 
well  covered  with  hair,  the  ffump  of  the  tail  thick  and  firm, 
the  fore-legs  and  thighs  thick  and  flefhy,  the  knee  round 
before,  the  houghs  large  and  rounded,  the  Anew  loofe,  the 
joint  next  the  foot  fmall,  the  fetlock  not  thickly  covered 
with  hair,  the  paftern  large,  and  of  a middling  length,  the 
coronet  rather  raifed,  the  hoof  black,  fmooth,  Ihining, 
and  high,  the  quarters  round,  the  heels  wide  and  mo- 
derately raifed,  the  frog  fmall  and  thin,  and  the  foie 
thick  and  hollow.  , 

But  there  are  few  horfes  in  which  this  affcmb.lage  of 
perfection  is  to  be  found  : the  eyes  arc  fubjeCt  to  many 
complaints,  which  are  fometimes  difficult  to  be  known. 
In  a healthy  eye,  we  ought  to  fee  through  the  cornea  two 
or  three  fpots  of  the  colour  of  foot,  above  the  pupil : 
to  fee  thefe  fpots,  the  cornea  muff  be  clear,  clean,  and 
tranfparent ; if  it  appears  double,  or  of  a bad  colour,  the 
eye  is  not  good  : a fmall,  long,  and  ffraight  pupil,  encom- 
paffed  with  a white  circle,  is  alfo  a bad  fign ; and  when  it 
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' 1$  of  a blueifli-green  colour,  the  eye  is  certainly  bad,  and 
the  Tight  dull. 

I (hall  at  prefent  only  add  Tome  remarks,  by  which,  as 
well  as  bv  the  preceding,  a judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
principal  perfections  or  imperfections  of  an  horfe.  It  is 
very  eafy  to  judge  of  the  natural  and  aCtual  ftate  of  the 
animal  by  the  motion  of  his  ears  ; when  he  walks,  he  fhould 
projeCt  forwards  the  points  of  his  ears  ; a jaded  horle 
carries  his  ears  low;  thole  which  are  fpirited  and  mif- 
chievous,  alternately  carry  one  of  their  ears  forwards  and 
one  backwards  : they  all  carry  their  ears  on  that  Tide  from 
which  they  hear  any  noife,  and  when  any  one  {trikes  them 
on  the  back,  or  on  the  rump*  they  turn  their  ears  back. 
Horfes  which  have  the  eyes  deep  funk  in  the  head,  or  one 
fmaller  than  the  other,  have  ufually  a bad  fight;  thofe 
which  have  the  mouth  dry,  are  not  of  fo«  healthy  a tem- 
perament as  thofe  which  have  the  mouth  moift,  and  make 
the  bridle  frothy.  A faddle  horfe  ought  to  have  the  fhoul- 
tlers  flat,  moveable,  and  not  very  flefhy  ; the  draft  horfe, 
on  the  contrary,  fnould  have  them  flat,  round,  and  brawny  ; 
if,  notwithftanding,  the  fhoulders  of  a faddle  horfe  are  too 
thin,  and  the  bones  fhew  themfelves  through  the  {kin,  it  is 
a defeCt  which  {hews  the  {houlders  are  not  free,  and  con- 
fequently  the  horfe  cannot  bear  fatiguei  Another  fault 
of  a faddle  horfe  is,  to  have  the  cheft  projeCt  too  forward, 
and  the  fore  legs  drawn  too  much  back,  becaufe  he  is  apt 
to  reft  on  the  hand  in  galloping,  and  even  to  ftumble 
and  fall : the  length  of  the  legs  ihould  be  proportionable 
to  the  height  of  the  horle  ; when  the  fore  less  are  too 
long  he  is  not  lure  looted,  if  they  are  too  fhort,  he  is  too 
heavy  in  the  hand  : it  is  a remark  that  mares  are  more 
liable  than  horfes  to  be  ftiort-legged,  and  that  horfes  iu 
general  have  the  legs  thicker  than  mares  or  geldings. 

One  of  the  moft  important  things  to  be  known,  is  the 
age  of  the  horfe  : it  is  from  the  teeth  that  we  obtain  the 
moft  certain  knowledge  of  their  age  ; the  horfe  has  forty  ; 
twenty- four  grinders,  four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incifive 
teeth  ; mares  have  no  eye  teeth,  or  if  they  have  them  they 
are  very  fhort : the  grinders  are  not  inftrumental  to  the 
•TD  ^ ^ ir  age,  we  form  our  judgment  from  the 

front  and  eye  teeth.  The  twelve  front  teeth  begin  to  fhew 
themfelves  fifteen  days  after  the  birth  of  the  foal,  thele 
firft  teeth  are  round,  fhort,  not  ftrong,  arid  drop  out  at 
different  times  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  : at  two 
years  and  a hall  the  lour  front  middle  teeth  drop  out  the 
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firfl:,  two  at  top  and  two  at  bottom  ; a year  after  four 
others  fall  out,  one  on  each  fide  of  thofe  which  are  already 
replaced;  at  about  four  years  and  a half,  four  others  droo 
out,  always  on  the  fide  of  thofe  which  have  been  replaced, 
thefe  four  laft  milk  teeth  are  replaced  by  four  others, 
which  do  not  grow  near  fo  faft  as  thofe  which  replaced 
the  firft  eight ; and  thefe  four  laft  teeth  which  are  called 
the  wedges,  and  which  replace  the  four  laft  milk  teeth, 
are  thofe  by  which  we  know  the  age  of  an  horfe ; thefe 
arc  eafily  known,  fince  they  are  the  third  as  well  at  top 
as  at  bottom,  beginning  to  count  from  the  middle  of  the 
extremity  of  the  jaw ; thefe  teeth  are  hollow  and  have  a 
black  mark  in  their  concavity;  at  four  years  and  a half, 
or  five  years  old,  they  fcarcely  projedf  beyond  the  gums* 
and  the  hollow  is  plainly  feen ; at  fix  years  and  a half  it 
begins  to  fill  up,  the  mark  alfo  begins  to  diminifh  and 
grow  narrower,  and  fo  continues  till  feven  years  and  a half 
or  eight  years,  when  the  hollow  is  entirely  filled  up  and 
the  black  mark  effaced  : after  the  animal  has  attained  eight 
years,  as  thefe  teeth  do  not  give  further  information  of  the 
age,  we  generally  judge  by  the  eye  teeth  or  tufks ; thefe 
four  teeth  are  placed  at  the  fide  of  thofe  which  I have 
juft  now  been  fpeaking  of;  the  eye  teeth,  as  well  as  the 
grinders,  are  not  preceded  by  others  which  fall  out,  thofe 
of  the  inferior  jaw  ufually  come  out  firft  at  three  years  and 
a half,  and  the  two  of  the  upper  jaw  at  four  years,  and 
till  they  are  fix  years  old  they  are  very  fharp;  at  ten  years 
old  the  upper  ones  appear  already  blunt,  worn  and  Ions-, 
becaufe  they  are  bare,  the  gum  wearing  away  with  a<*e, 
and  the  more  they  are  worn  away  the  more  aged  the  hoTe 
is : from  ten  till  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  there  is  hardly 
any  indication  of  the  age,  but  then  fome  hairs  on  the  eye- 
brows begin  to  grow  white;  but  this  indication  is  equi- 
vocal, fince  it  has  been  remarked  that  horfes  engendered 
from  old  ftallions  and  old  mares  have  the  hair  white  on 
the  eye  brows  at  ten  years  old.  There  are  alfo  horfes  whofe 
teeth  are  fo  hard  that  they  do  not  wear,  and  upon  w’hich 
the  black  mark  fubfifts,  and  is  never  effaced  ; and  others 
which  have  the  mark  in  the  mouth  as  long  as  they  live. 
We  may  alfo  know,  though  with  lefs  precifion,  the  age  of 
a horfe  by  the  ridges  of  the  palate,  which  are  effaced  in 
proportion  to  his  age. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ftuds  fituated  in  dry  and 
light  countries  produce  good-tempered,  fwift,  and  vigorous 
horfes,  with  nervous  legs  and  hard  hoofs ; while  on  the 
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other  hand,  thofe  which  are  bred  in  damp  places,  and  in 
fat  pafturage,  have  generally  the  head  large  and  he  vy,  the 
legs  thick,  the  hoofs  foft,  and  the  feet  flat.  d his  difference 
arifes  from  the  climate  and  food,  which  may  be  eafily  un- 
derftood  ; but,  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended, 
and  what  is  ftill  more  eflential  than  any  thing  that  has 
been  faid,  is,  the  neceffity  of  always  eroding  or  mixing  the 
breed,  if  we  would  prevent  their  degenerating. 

Mares,  ufually  go  with  foal  eleven  months  and  fome 
days ; they  wili  breed  commonly  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  the  more  vigorous  longer  than  eighteen 
years. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  horfes,  is  like  that  of  every 
other  fpecies  of  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
time  of  their  growth.  Man,  who  is  above  fourteen  years 
in  growing,  lives  fix  or  feven  times  as  long,  that  is  to  lay, 
ninety  or  a hundred  years.  The  horle,  who  attains  his 
full  growth  in  four  years,  lives  fix  or  feven  times  as  long, 
that  is  to  fay,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  There  are  fo 
few  examples  to  contradict  this  rule,  that  we  fhould  not 
even  regard  them  as  exceptions  from  which  we  may  draw 
any  precedents  ; and  as  robuft  horfes  are  at  their  entire 
growth  in  lefs  time  than  delicate  ones,  they  all'o  live  lefs 
time,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  are  old. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  the  handfomeft  known  in  Europe, 
they  are  larger  and  plumper  than  thofe  of  Barbary,  and 
equally  well-fhaped,  but  as  they  are  not  often  brought  into 
this  country,  riding- matters  are  not  able  to  give  an  exaCl 
account  of  their  perfections  and  defeCts. 

'The  hor  fes  of  Barbary  are  more  common ; they  are 
frequently  negligent  in  their  paces,  and  nuift  be  often  re- 
minded : they  are  very  fwift  and  ttrong,  very  light,  and 
very  fit  for  hunting.  Thefe  horfes  feem  the  mod  proper  to 
breed  from;  it  were  only  to  be  wiflied  that  they  were  of 
larger  ftature,  as  they  fcldom  exceed  four  feet  eight 
inches  high. 

The  Yurkifh  horfes  are  not  fo  well-proportioned  as 
thofe  of  Barbary  : they  will,  however,  travel  a great  way, 
and  are  long  winded  : this  is  not  furpriling,  if  we  do  but 
confider,  that  in  warm  countries,  the  bones  of  animals  are 
harder  than  in  cold  climates  ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
they  have  more  ftrength  in  the  legs. 

The  Spanilh  horfes,  hold  the  fecond  rank  after  thofe  of 
Barbary;  thofe  of  a handforne  breed  are  plump,  well-coated, 
and  low  of  ftature  ; they  alfo  ufe  much  motion  in  their 
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carriage,  and  have  great  fupplenefs,  fpirit  and  pride  ; their 
hair  is  uiually  black,  or  of  a bay  chefnut  colour,  though 
there  are  fome  of  all  colours,  and  it  is  but  feldom  that 
they  have  white  legs  and  nofes.  I he  Spaniards,  who  have 
an  averfion  to  thefe  marks,  never  breed  from  horfes  that 
have  them,  chuling  only  a liar  in  the  forehead. 

The  handfomefl  Engliih  horfes  have  in  their  conforma- 
tion great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Arabia  and  Barbary,  from 
which,  in  fabl,  they  are  bred  ; they  are  frequently  five  feet 
high,  and  above  ; they  are  of  all  colours,  and  have  all 
kinds  of  marks  ; they  are  generally  llrong,  vigorous,  bold, 
capable  of  great  fatigue,  and  excellent  for  hunting  and 
courfing. 

The  horfes  of  Italy  were  formerly  much  handfomer  than 
they  are  at  prefent,  becaule  the  breed  for  fome  time  has 
been  neglected,  notwithftanding  there  are  Hill  fome  hand- 
lome  Neapolitan  horfes,  efpecially  draught-horfes  ; but,  in 
general,  they  have  the  head  large,  and  the  chefl  thick  ; they 
are  untradlable,  and,  confequently,  not  eafily  managed  ; 
thefe  defedls  are  compenfated  by  their  noble  form,  their 
ftatelinefs,  and  the  beauty  of  their  motions. 

The  Danifh  horfes  are  fo  handfome  in  their  form,  and  fo 
beautiful  in  their  coats,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others 
for  putting  into  carriages  ; they  are  of  all  colours,  arid 
even  of  fome  fingular  ones,  as  pied  ; and  horfes  fpotted  like 
tygers  are  found  nowhere  but  in  Denmark. 

In  Germany  we  meet  with  very  handfome  horfes  ; but 
they  are  generally  heavy  and  fhort-breathed.  The  Huffars 
and  Hungarians  fplit  their  noftrils,  with  a view,  they  fay, 
of  giving  them  more  breath,  and  alfo  to  hinder  their  neigh- 
ing, in  battle.  The  Flemffh  horfes  are  greatly  inferior" to 
thofe  of  Holland  : they  have  almoft  all  large  heads,  flat 
feet,  and  are  fubjedt  to  humours  in  the  eyes;  and  thefe  two 
laft  are  effential  defebts  in  coach-horfes. 

According  to  Marmol,  the  Arabian  horfes  are  defeended 
from  the  wild  horfes  of  the  defarts  of  Arabia,  of  which,  in 
ancient  times,  large  ftuds  were  formed,  which  have  multi- 
plied fo  much,  that  all  Afia  and  Africa  are  full  of  them  : they 
are  fo  nimble,  that  fome  will  outftrip  the  very  oftriches  in 
their  courfe.  The  Arabians  of  the  defart,  and  the  people 
of  Lybia,  breed  a great  number  of  thefe  horfes  for  hunting, 
but  neither  ufe  them  in  travelling  nor  in  their  wars  ; thev 
fend  them  to  pafture  whilft  there  is  grals  for  them  ; and 
when  that  fails,  they  feed  them  only  with  dates  and  camel’s 
milk,  which  make  them  nervous,  nimble  and  lean.  They 
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lay  fnares  for  the  wild  horfes,  and  eat  the  flefli  of  the 
young  ones,  which  they  affirm  is  very  delicate  food.  Thefe 
wild  horfes  are  fmaller  than  the  tame  ones,  and  are  com- 
monly afh-coloured,  though  there  are  alio  fome  white  ones, 
and  the  mane  and  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  fhort  and  frizzled. 

Let  an  Arabian  be  ever  fo  poor,  he  has  horfes  ; they 
ufually  mount  the  mares,  experience  having  taught  them 
that  they  bear  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirft,  better  than 
horfes  ; they  are  alfo  lefs  vicious.  They  ufe  them  fo  much 
to  be  together,  that  they  will  remain  fo  in  great  numbers 
for  days  together,  left  to  themfdves,  without  doing  the  leaf!: 
harm  to  each  other.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
approve  of  mares ; and  the  Arabians  fell  them  the  horfes 
which  they  do  not  keep  for  ftallions.  They  have  long  pre- 
ferved,  with  great  care,  the  breed  of  their  horfes  ; they 
know  their  generations,  alliances,  and  all  their  genealogy, 
and  diftinguifh  the  breeds  by  different  names.  The  loweft 
price  for  a mare  of  the  flrft  clafs,  is  from  one  hundred,  to 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  fterling.  As  the  Arabians 
have  only  a tent  for  their  houfe,  this  tent  ferves  them  alfo 
for  a ftable.  The  mare,  colt,  hufband,  wife  and  children, 
lie  promifcuoufiy  together  ; and  the  little  children  will  lie 
on  the  body  and  neck  of  the  mare  and  colt,  without  thefe 
animals  incommoding  or  doing  them  the  leaft  injury.  Thefe 
mares  are  fo  accuflomed  to  live  in  this  familiarity,  that 
they  will  fuffer  any  kind  of  play.  The  Arabians  treat 
them  kindly,  talk  and  reafon  with  them,  and  take  great 
care  o 1 them,  always  let  them  walk,  and  never  ufe  the  fpur 
without  neceffity  ; whence,  as  foon  as  they  feel  their  flank 
tickled  with  the  ftirrup-iron,  they  fet  out  immediately  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  leap  hedges  and  ditches,  with  as 
much  agility  as  fo  many  does  ; and  if  their  rider  happens  to 
fall,  they  are  fo  well  broken,  that  they  will  ftop  fhort  even 
in  the  moll  rapid  gallop.  All  Arabian  horfes  are  of  a 
middling  flze,  very  eafy  in  their  manner,  and  rather  thin 
than  fat ; they  are  dreffed  morning  and  evening  regularly, 
with  fo  much  care,  that  not  the  final  left  fpot  is  left  on  their 
{kins  ; and  their  legs,  mane  and  tail,  are  alfo  wafhed, 
which  are  let  grow  long,  and  feldom  combed,  to  avoid 
breaking  the  hairs.  I hey  have  nothing  given  them  to  eat 
all  day,  and  feldom  are  allowed  to  drink  above  two  or  three 
times  ; at  funfet,  a bag  is  faftened  round  their  heads,  in 
which  is  about  hall  a bufliel  ot  very  clean  barley.  Thefe 
horles,  therefore,  eat  only  during  the  night  - and  the  bag  is 
not  taken  from  them  till  the  next  morning,  when  all  is 
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eaten  up  ; ,and,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  grate 
is  tolerably  high,  they  are  turned  out  to  pafture.  As  foon 
as  the  fpring  is  puli,  they  are  taken  again  from  pafture,  and 
have  neither  grafs  or  oats  all  the  reft  of  the  year,  and  ftraw 
but  feidonn.  barley  being  their  only  food.  They  do  not 
fail  cutting  the  mane  of  the  colts  as  foon  as  they  are  a year 
or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to  make  it  grow  thick  and 
long.  They  mount  them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years 
and  a half  at  fartheft  ; till  this  age  they  put  neither  laddie 
nor  bridle  on  them ; and  every  day,  from  morning  till 
night,  all  the  Arabian  horfes  ftand  faddled  at  the  door  of 
the  tent. 

The  breed  of  thefe  horfes  is  difperfed  in  Barbary,  among 
the  Moors,  and  even  among  the  Negroes  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia and  Senegal  ; the  lords  of  the  country  have  fome  which 
are  of  uncommon  beauty.  Inftead  of  barley  or  oats,  they 
give  them  maize  reduced  to  four,  which  they  mix  with 
milk,  when  they  are  inclined  to  fatten  them  ; and  in  this 
hot  climate  they  feldom  let  them  drink. 

The  Tartars  live  with  their  horfes  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Arabians  do,  When  they  are  about  feven 
or  eight  months  old,  the  young  children  mount  them,  and 
make  them  walk  and  gallop  a little  way  by  turns ; they 
thus  break  them  by  degrees,  and  oblige  them  to  underg® 
long  failings  ; but  they  never  mount  them  for  racing  or 
hunting  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  and  then  rriake 
them  fupport  incredible  fatigue,  fuch  as  travelling  two  or 
three  days  together  without  flopping,  pafling  four  or  five 
without  any  other  food  than  a handful  of  grafs  every  eight 
hours,  and  alfo  inure  them  to  go  twenty-four  without 
drinking.  Thefe  horfes,  which  appear,  and  which  are  in 
reality,  fo  robuft  in  their  own  country,  become  enfeebled 
and  are  foon  good-  for  nothing,  when  tranfported  to  China 
or  the  Indies  ; but  they  lucceed  better  in  Perfia  and  T urkey. 
In  lefi'er  Tartary  they  have  alfo  a breed  of  fniall  horfes, 
which  are  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
fell  them  to  foreigners.  Thefe  horfis  have  all  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  thofe  of  great  Tartary,  which  ihews 
how  much  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame  education,  give 
the  fame  difppfition  to  thefe  animals.  There  are  alfo  in 
Circaflia,  and  in  Mingrelia,  many  horfes  which  are  even 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  Tartary;  there  are  alfo  found 
fome  handfome  horfes  in  the  Ukraine,  Walachia,  Poland 
and  Sweden  ; but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  their 
qualities  and  defecls. 
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When  the  horfe  is  impaffioned  with  love,  defire,  or  ap« 
petite,  he  fhews  his  teeth,  and  Teems  to  laugh  i he  (hews 
them  alfo  when  he  is  angry,  and  would  bite ; he  fometiioes 
puts  out  his  tongue  to  lick,  but  lefs  frequently  than  the  ox, 
who  licks  much  more  than  the  horfe,  and  who,  not- 
withftanding,  is  lefs  fenfible  to  carefles. 

The  horfe  alfo  remembers  ill  treatment  much  longer, 
and  is  fooner  rebuffed  than  the  ox  ; his  natural  fpirit  and 
courage  are  fuch,  that,  when  he  finds  more  is  expected 
from  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  he  grows  angry,  and 
will  not  endeavour ; inftead  of  which,  the  ox,  who  is  flow 
and  idle,  exerts  himfelf,  and  is  more  eafily  tired. 

The  horfe  fleeps  much  lefs  than  man  ; for  when  he 
is  in  health,  he  does  not  reft  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  together  ; he  then  gets  up  to  eat ; and  when  he  has 
been  too  much  fatigued,  he  lies  down  a fecond  time,  after 
having  eaten  j but,  in  the  whole,  he  does  not  deep  more 
than  three  or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  There  are 
even  fome  horfes  who  never  lie  down,  but  fleep  ftanding. 
It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  geldings  fleep  oftener  and 
longer  than  horfes. 

Quadrupeds  do  not  all  drink  in  the  fame  manner,  though 
they  are  all  equally  obliged  to  feek  with  the  head  for  the 
liquor,  which  they  cannot  get  any  other  way,  excepting  the 
monkey,  macaw,  and  foine  others  that  have  hands,  and 
confequently  drink  like  men,  when  a vafe  or  glafs  is  given 
them  which  they  can  hold  ; for  they  carry  it  to  their 
mouths,  inclining  the  head,  throwing  down  the  liquor,  and 
fwallovving  it  by  the  fimple  motion  of  deglutition.  Man 
ulually, drinks  in  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  it  is  moft  con- 
venient. Molt  quadrupeds  alfo  choofe  that  mode  which  is 
moft  agreeable  to  them,  and  conftantly  follow  it.  The 
dog,  whofe  mouth  is  very  large,  and  the  tongue  long  and 
thin,  drinks  lapping  ; that  is,  by  licking  the  liquor,  and 
forming  with  the  tongue  a kind  of  cup  or  fcoop,  which  fills 
each  time  with  a tolerable  quantity  of  liquor  ; and  this 
mode  he  prefers  to  that  of  wetting  the  nofe.  The  horfe,  on 
the  contrary,  whole  mouth  is  fmall,  and  whofe  tongue  is 
too  fhort  and  thick  to  fcoop  it  up,  and  who  always  drinks 
with  more  avidity  than  he  eats,  dips  the  mouth  and  nofe 
quickly  and  deeply  into  the  water,  which  he  fwallows 
largely  by  the  fimple  motion  of  deglutition  $ but  even  this 
forces  him  to  drink  without  fetching  his  breath  ; whilft  the 
dog  breathes  at  his  eale  while  he  is  drinking.  Horfes  there- 
fore fhould  be  fuftered  to  take  feveral  draughts,  efpecially 
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after  running,  when  refpiration  is  fhort  and  quick;  they 
fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  drink  the  water  too  cold,  becaufe 
that,  independently  of  the  cholic,  which  cold  water  fre- 
quently occafions,  it  fometimes  happens  alfo,  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  they  are  in  of  dipping  the  nofe  into  the  water,  that 
they  catch  cold,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
diforder  called  the  glanders,  the  mold  formidable  of  all  to 
that  fpecics  of  animal  ; for  it  is  known,  that  the  feat  of 
the  glanders  is  in  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  that  it  is 
confequently  a real  cold,  which  caufes  an  inflammation  in 
this  membrane  ; and  travellers,  who  give  us  a detail  of  the 
maladies  of  horles  in  warm  climates,  as  in  Arabia,  Perfia, 
and  Barbary,  do  not  lay  that  the  glanders  are  fo  frequent 
there  as  in  cold  climates;  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  con- 
jecture arifes,  that  this  malady  is  occafloned  by  the  coldnefs 
of  the  water,  becaufe  thele  animals  are  obliged  to  dip  and 
keep  the  note  and  noftrils  a confiderable  time  under  water, 
which  would  be  prevented  by  never  giving  it  to  them  cold, 
and  by  always  wiping  the  noftrils  after  they  have  drank. 
Afl'es,  who  fear  the  cold  more  than  horfes,  and  who  re- 
femble  them  fo  ftrongly  in  the  interior  ftrudture,  are,  not- 
withftanding,  not  fo  fubjedt  to  the  glanders;  which  may 
poftlbly  happen  from  their  drinking  in  a different  manner 
from  horfes ; for,  inftead  of  dipping  the  mouth  and 
nofe  deeply  into  the  water,  they  fcarcely  touch  it  with 
their  lips. 

I fhall  not  fpeak  of  the  other  difeafes  of  horfes ; it 
would  extend  this  Natural  Hiftory  too  much  to  join  to  the 
hiftory  of  an  animal  that  of  its  diforders  : neverthelefs,  I 
cannot  leave  the  hiftory  of  the  horfe,  without  regi^tting 
that  the  health  of  this  ufeful  animal  fhould  have  been 
hitherto  abandoned  to  the  care,  and  too  frequently  abfurd 
pradlice,  of  ignorant  people.  The  branch  of  phyfic  which 
the  ancients  called  Veterinarian,  is  at  prefent  fcarcely 
known  but  by  name.  Were  fome  phyfician  to  diredt  his 
views  this  way,  and  make  this  ftudy  his  principal  objedt, 
he  would  foon  find  it  anfwer  his  purpofe,  both  with  refpedt 
to  reputation  and  profit.  Inftead*  of  degrading  himfelf,  he 
would  render  his  name  illuftrious ; and  this  branch  of 
phylic  would  not  be  fo  conjectural  and  difficult  as  the  other. 
All  caufes  be i rig  more  fimple  in  animals  than  in  man,  the 
di ieaics  ought  alfo  to  be  lefs  complicated,  and  confequently 
more  caiily  to  be  gueffed  at,  and  treated  with  more  fuccefs, 
without  mentioning  the  entire  liberty  he  would  have  of 
puking  experiments  and  finding  out  new  remedies,  and  the 
1 ability 
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ability  of  arriving  without  fear  or  reproach  at  a great 
extent  of  knowledge  of  this  kind,  from  which,  by  analogy, 
might  alfo  be  drawn  inferences  ufeful  to  the  art  of  curing 

mankind. 

The  Ass.]  If  we  confider  this  animal  with  attention, 
he  appears  only  to  be  a horfe  degenerated.  The  perfect 
fimilitude  in  the  conformation  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the 
ftomach,  the  inteftinal  conduit,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and 
other  vifeera,  and  the  great  refemblance  of  the  body,  legs, 
feet,  and  the  entire  fkeleton,  is  a fufficient  foundation  for 
this  opinion  ; we  may  alfo  attribute  thefe  flight  differences 
which  are  found  between  thefe  two  animals,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate,  food,  and  the  fortuitous  fucceflion  of 
many  generations  of  fmall  wild  horfes,  half  degenerated, 
which,  by  little  and  little,  have  ftill  continued  degenerat- 
ing, and  have  been  degraded  as  much  as  poflible,  and  have 
at  laft  produced  a new  and  fixed  fpecies  ; or  rather,  a fuc- 
ceflion of  individuals  alike,  all  vitiated  in  the  fame  manner, 
fufflciently  differing  from  a horfe,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
another  fpecies.  What  appears  to  favour  this  notion  is, 
that  as  horfes  vary  much  more  than  afles  in  the  colour  of 
their  fkin,  they  are  confequently  more  anciently  domeftic, 
flnee  all  domeftic  animals  vary  much  more  in  their  colour 
than  wild  ones  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  wild  horfes,  of  which  travellers  fpcak,  are  fmall  in 
their  fize,  and  have,  like  affes,  the  coat  grey,  and  the  tail 
naked  and  frizzled  at  the  end  ; and,  that  there  are  wild 
horfes,  and  even  domeftic  ones,  which  have  a black  ftripe 
on  the  back,  and  other  marks,  which  nearly  refemble  both 
wild  and  domeftic  afles. 

Again,  if  we  coniider  the  difference  of  the  temperament, 
difpofition  and  manners  ; in  a word,  the  -organ i fin  of  thefe 
two  animals,  and,  above  all,  the  impoflibility  of  mixing  the 
breed  to  make  one  common  fpecies,  or  even  an  intermediate 
fpecies  which  may  be  renewed,  it  appears  a better-founded 
opinion,  to  think  that  thefe  animals  are  of  a fpecies  equally 
ancient,  and  originally  as  eflentially  different  as  they  are  at 
prelent  ; as  the  afs  difters  materially  from  the  horf  , in  the 
Imallnefs  or  the  fzc,  largenefs  of  the  head,  length  of  the 
ears,  hardnefs  of  the  fkin,  nakednefs  of  the  tail,  the  form  of 
the  rump,  and  alfo  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  neighbouring 
parts;  fuch  as  the  voice,  the  appetite,  manner  of  drinking, 
$tc.  Do  the  horfe  and  the  afs,  then,  come  originally  from 
the  fame  ftock?  are  they  of  the  fame  family,  or  not  ? and 
have  they  not  always  been  different  animals? 
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When  two  individuals  cannot  produce  together,  we  can 
no  otherwife  account  for  it,  but  from  flight  difference  in 
their  temperament,  or  fome  accidental  fault  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  of  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  individuals  5 
that  two  individuals  of  different  fpecies,  and  which  are 
joined  together,  fhould  produce  other  individuals  which  do 
not  refemble  the  one  or  the  other  in  any  fixed  particular, 
and  can  confequently  produce  nothing  like  themfelves, 
there  needs  for  that  but  a certain  degree  of  conformity  be- 
tween the  form  of  the  body  and  the  organs  of  generation 
of  thefe  different  animals  5 but  what  an  immenfe,  and 
perhaps  infinite  number  of  combinations  are  neceffary, 
even  to  fuppofe  that  two  animals,  male  and  female,  of  a 
certain  fpecies,  have  not  only  fo  much  degenerated,  as  to  be 
no  longer  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; that  is  to  fay,  are  no  longer 
able  to  produce  with  thofe  of  their  own  kind,  but  are  even 
degenerated  to  fuch  a degree  that  they  can  only  produce 
together;  and  alfo,  what  a prodigious  immenfity  of  com- 
binations are  neceffary  that  the  produdfion  of  thefe  two  de- 
generated animals  fhould  follow  exaCtly  the  fame  laws 
which  are  obferved  in  the  production  of  perfect  animals  ; 
for  a degenerated  animal  is  itfelf  a vitiated  production  ; and 
how  can  a vitiated,  depraved  origin,  become  a flock,  and 
not  only  produce  a conffant  fucceliion  of  beings,  but  even 
produce  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  following  the  fame 
Jaws,  which  in  effeCt  reproduce  the  animal,  the  origin  of 
which  is  pure  ? 

Although  we  cannot  demonffrate  that  the  production  of 
a fpecies,  by  degeneration,  is  a thing  impoflible  in  nature, 
yet  the  number  of  probabilities  to  the  contrary  is  fo  great, 
that  even  phiiofophically,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  it ; 
for  if  fome  fpecies  have  been  produced  by  the  degeneration 
ct  others,  if  the  fpecies  of  the  afs  comes  from  the  fpecies  of 
the  horie,  this  can  only  have  happened  fucceilivtlv , and  by 
degrees  there  would  have  been,  between  the  horfe  and  the 
afs,  a great  number  of  intermediate  animals,  the  firff  of 
which  would  have  difkred  but  flightly  in  its  nature  from 
the  horfe,  and  the  latter  would  have  approached  by  degrees 
to  that  or  the  afs  : and  why  do  we  not  fee  the  reprefenta- 
tives,  the  defendants  of  thefe  intermediate  fpecies?  why  do 
only  the  two  extremes  remain  ? 

The  afs  is  then  an  afs,  and  not  a horfe  degenerated  ; the 
afs  has  a naked  tail ; he  is  neither  a ftranger,  an  intruder, 
nor  a baffard  ; he  has,  like  all  other  animals,  his  family, 
his  fpecies,  and  his  rank  ; his  blood  is  pure ; and  although 
his  nobility  is  lefs  illuftrious,  yet  it  is  equally  good,  equally 
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ancient  with  that  of  the  horfe.  Why,  then,  have  we  fo 
much  contempt  for  this  animal ; fo  good,  fo  patient,  fo 
tody,  fo  ufeful  ? do  men  carry  tile  r contempt  even  to 
animals,  thofe  which  ferve  them  fo  well,  and  at  io  fmall  an 
expence  **  we  bellow  education  on  the  horfe,  take  care  of 
him,  inftruft  him,  and  exercife  him,  whild  the  afs  is  aban- 
doned to  the  care  of  the  lowed  fervant,  or  the  tricks  of 
children  ; fo  that,  inflead  of  improving,  he  muft  lofe  by  his 
education  j and  if  there  were  not  a fund  of  good  qualities, 
he  would  certainly  lofe  them  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
treated.  He  is  the  may-game  of  the  rufticks,  who  beat  him 
with  dads,  overload  him,  and  make  him  work  beyond  his 
ftrength.  We  do  not  confider,  that  the  afs  would  be  in 
himfelf,  and  with  refpeft  to  us,  the  mod  beautiful,  tne  bed- 
formed,  and  mod  didinguiftied  0f  animals,  if  there  were  no 
horfe  in  the  world  ; he  is  the  fecond,  indead  of  being  the 
fird  ; and  it  is  from  that  only,  that  he  appears  to  be  of  no- 
value  : the  comparifon  degrades  him  $ we  look  at  him,  and 
give  our  opinions,  not  from  himfelf,  but  comparatively  with 
the  horfe  ; we  forget  that  he  is  an  afs,  that  he  has  all  the 
qualities  of  his  nature,  all  the  gifts  attached  to  his  fpecies; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  we  only  think  of  the  figure  and  qua- 
lities of  the  horfe,  which  are  wanting  in  him,  and  which 
he  ought  not  to  have. 

He  is  naturally  as  humble,  patient,  and  quiet,  as  the 
horfe  is  proud,  ardent,  and  impetuous ; he  differs  with  con- 
ftancy,  and  perhaps  with  courage,  chadifement  and  blows  ; 
he  is  moderate  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
food  ; he  is  contented  with  the  harded  and  mod  difagreeable 
herbs,  which  the  horfe,  and  other  animals,  will  leave  with 
difdain ; he  is  very  delicate  with  refpeft  to  his  water,  for 
he  will  drink  none  but  the  cleared,  and  from  rivulets 
which  he  is  acquainted  with  ; he  drinks  as  moderately  as 
he  eats,  and  does  not  put  his  nofe  in  the  water  (through 
fear,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  fhadow  of  his  ears) : as  care  is  not 
taken  to  curry-comb  him,  he  frequently  rolls  himfelf  on 
the  grafs,  thiftles,  and  in  the  dud  ; and,  without  regarding 
his  load,  he  lays  himfelf  down  to  roll  about  as  often  as  he 
can,  and  by  this  feems  to  reproach  his  mader,  for  the 
little  care  he  takes  of  him  5 for  he  does  not  paddle  about  in 
the  mud  and  in  the  water  ; he  even  fears  to  wet  his  feet, 
and  will  turn  out  of  his  road  to  avoid  the  mud  ; his  legs 
are  alfo  drier  and  cleaner  than  tbe'horfe-;  he  is  fufceptible 
of  education,  and  fome  have'  been  fecn  diffidently  difeiplined 
to  be  made  a fhew  of. 
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In  their  earlieft  youth  they  are  fprightly,  and  even  hand- 
fomc  ; they  arc  light  and  genteel ; but,  either  from  age  or 

b:U_i  !lca;;{lcnt’  they  Io°n  lofe  it,  and  become  flow,  indocile 
ana  headllrong.  I liny  aflfures  us,  that,  when  they  feparate 
the  mother  from  the  young  one,  fhe  will  go  through  lire  to 
recover  it.  The  afs  is  alfo  Hrongly  attached  to  his  mafter, 
notwithstanding  he  is  ufually  ill-treated  ; he  will  fmell  him 
a ar  oft,  and  can  diftinguifh  him  from  all  other  men  : he 

1°  £n?wsuthe  ,Places  where  he  has  Jived,  and  the  ways 
which  he  has  frequented  ; his  eyes  are  good,  and  fmell 
acute  ; his  ears  are  excellent,  which  has  alfo  contributed  to 

♦ .ji?  nUn?bcfed  amor,g  timid  animals,  which  it  is  pre- 
tended have  all  the  hearing  extremely  delicate,  and  the  ears 
longj  when  he  is  overloaded,  he  fhews  it  by  lowering  his 
headland  bending  down  his  ears;  when  he  is  greatly 
ahufed  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  draws  back  his  lips  in  a 
moft  difagreeable  manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of  deriiion 
ana  icorn  ; if  his  eyes  tire  covered  over,  he  remains  motion- 
Jefs ; and  when  he  is  laid  down  on  his  fide,  and  his  head  is 
fixed  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  eye  refts  on  the  ground, 
and  that  l he  other  is  covered  with  a piece  of  wood  or  Hick 
he  will  remain  in  this  fituation  without  any  motion  or  en- 
deavour to  get  up  : he  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  the 
horle ; but  all  his  motions  are  fmaller,  and  much  flower  * 
notwithflanding  he  can  run  with  tolerable  fwifthefs,  he  can 
gallop  but  a little  way,  and  only  for  a finall  fpace  of  time  • 

and  whatever  paces  he  ufes,  if  he  is  hard  preffed,  he  is  foon 
fatigued. 

The  horfe  neighs,  and  the  afs  brays,  which  he  does  by  a 
long,  difagreeable  and  difeordant  cry.  The  fhe-afs  has  the 
voice  clearer  and  fhriller;  thofe  that  are  gelded,  bray  very 
low  ; and,  though  they  feem  to  make  the  fame  efforts,  and 

the  fame  motions  ot  the  throat,  yet  their  cry  cannot  be 
heard  far  off.  J 


Of  all  the  animals  covered  with  hair,  the  afs  is  leaf!  fub- 
jeef  to  vermin  he  has  never  any  lice,  which  apparentiv 
proceeds  from  the  hardnefs  and  drynels  of  the  fkin,  which 
is  certainly  harder  than  in  the  greatefl:  part  of  other  qua- 
drupeds ; and  it  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  he  is  much 
lekb  fenfible  than  the  horfe,  to  the  whip  and  the  flino-  of  the 
flies,  & 

At  two  years  and  a half  old,  the  firfl:  middle  incifive  teeth 
fall  out,  and  afterwards  the  other  incifive  at  the  fide  of  the 
firfl  fall  alfo,  and  are  renewed  at  the  lame  time  and  in  the 
fame  order  as  thofe  of  the  horfe ; the  age  of  the  afs  is  alfo 
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known  by  his  teeth  ; the  third  incifive  on  each  fide  afcer- 
tains  it,  as  in  the  horfe. 

The  afs  is  three  or  four  years  in  growing,  and  lives  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  They  flecp  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  do 
not  lie  down  to  fleep,  except  when  quite  tired. 

There  are  among  afles  different  races,  as  among  horfes; 
but  they  are  much  lei's  known,  becaufe  they  have  not  been 
taken  the  fame  care  of,  or  followed  with  the  fame  attention ; 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  came  all  originally  from 
warm  climates.  Ariffotle  allures  us,  that  there  were  none 
in  his  time  in  Scythia,  nor  in  the  other  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  Scythia,  nor  even  in  Gaul,  which,  he  fays,  is  a cold 
climate  ; and  he  adds,  that  a cold  climate  either  prevents 
them  from  procreating  their  fpecies,  or  caufes  them  to  de- 
generate ; and  that  this  laft  circumftance  is  the  reafon  that 
they  are  fmall  and  weak  in  Illyria,  Thrace  and  Epirus. 
They  appear  to  have  come  originally  from  Arabia,  and  to 
have  palled  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  from  Greece  into  Italy,  from  Italy  into  France, 
and  afterwards  into  Germany*  England,  and  Iaftly  into 
Sweden,  &c.  for  they  are,  in  fa£t,  weak  and  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate. 

The  Latins,  after  the  Greeks,  have  called  the  wild  afs, 
angra  ; which  animal  muff  not  be  confounded,  as  fome  na- 
turalifts  and  many  travellers  have  done,  with  the  zebra;  of 
which  we  fhall  give  a feparate  hiifory,  becaufe  the  zebra  is 
ol  a different  fpecies  from  the  afs.  The  angra,  or  wild  afs, 
is  not  ffriped  like  the  zebra,  and  is  not  near  fo  elegant 
in  figure.  Wild  alTes  are  found  in  fome  of  the  illands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  particularly*! n that  of  Cerigo ; there 
are  alfo  many  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia  and  Numidia  ; they 
are  grey,  and  run  fo  faff,  that  the  horfes  of  Barbary  only 
can  beat  them  in  hunting.  When  they  fee  a man,  they 
give  a loud  cry,  turn  themfelves  about,  and  ffop,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  fly  till  they  find  he  comes  near  them  ; 
they  are  taken  in  fnares  made  with  ropes,  and  go  in 
troops  both  to  pafturage  and  to  drink;  their  flelh  is 
alfo  eaten.  I here  were  alfo,  in  the  time  of  Marmol, 
wild  afies  in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  but  lefs  than  thofe 
of  Africa  ; and  Pietro  della  Valle  laid,  he  has  feen  a wild 
afs  at  Baflora,  whofe  figure  differed  in  no  refpedl  from  a 
domeftic  one  ; he  wa§  only  of  a lighter  colour,  and  had, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  a ftripe  of  white;  he  was  alfo 
much  livelier,  and  lighter  in  hunting,  than  afles  ufually 
are. 
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Neither  affes  nor  horfes  have  been  found  in  America, 
although  the  climate,  but  efpecially  of  that  part  called 
North  America,  is  as  good  for  them  as  any  other : thofc 
which  the  Spaniards  have  tranfported  from  Europe,  and 
which  they  have  left  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  on  the 
Continent,  have  greatly  multiplied;  and  in  fome  parts 
wild  afles  are  found  in  troops,  and  are  taken  in  fnares  like 
wild  horfes. 

The  afs  with  the  mare  produces  large  mules,  and  the 
.horfe  with  the  Ihe-afs  produces  fmall  mules,  differing 
from  the  firft  in  many  refpecls  ; we  fhall  finifh  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  afs  with  that  of  its  properties,  and  the  ufes 
to  which  the  animal  may  be  applied. 

As  wild  afles  are  unknown  in  thefe  climates,  we  cannot 
in  reality  fay  whether  the  flefh  is  good  to  eat;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  flefh  of  the  domeftic  afs  is  extremely  bad, 
and  harder  than  that  of  the  horfe.  The  milk  of  the  afs, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  approved  and  fpecific  remedy  for 
certain  complaints,  and  its  ufe  is  known  from  the  Greeks 
to  us  : that  it  may  be  good  in  its  kind,  we  fliould  chufe 
a young  healthy  fhe-als,  full  of  flefh,  that  has  lately 
foaled,  and  which  has  not  fince  been  with  the  male  : care 
muft  be  taken  to  feed  her  well  with  hay,  wheat,  and 
grafs,  with  particular  care  not  to  let  the  milk  cool,  and 
not  even  to  expofe  it  to  the  air,  which  will  fpoil  it  in  a 
little  time. 

The  Ikin  of  the  afs  is  ufed  for  different  purpofes,  fuch 
as  to  make  drums,  Ihoes,  &c.  and  thick  parchment  for 
pocket-books,  which  is  llightly  varnifhed  over  : it  is  alfo 
with  affes  fkin  that  the  Orientals  make  the  fagri,  which 
we  call  fhagreen. 

The  afs  is,  perhaps,  with  refpe£l  to  himfelf,  the  animal 
which  can  carry  the  greateft  weight ; and  as  it  cofts  but 
little  to  feed  him,  and  he  fcarcely  requires  any  care,  he 
is  of  great  ufe  in  the  country,  at  the  mill,  & c.  he  alfo 
ferves  to  ride  on,  as  all  his  paces  are  gentle,  and  he  Hum- 
bles lefs  than  the  horfe:  he  is  frequently  put  to  the  plough 
in  countries  where  the  earth  is  light,  and  his  dung  is  an 
excellent  manure  to  enrich  hard  moift  lands. 

jp  / The  Ox.]  After  man,  thofe  animals  which  live  on 

pcKOft.  $<)  flefh  only,  are  the  greateft  deftroyers:  they  are  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  enemies  of  nature,  and  the  rivals  of  man. 
It  is  only  by  an  attention  always  new,  and  by  cares  pre- 
meditated and  followed,  that  thefe  flocks,  thefe  birds,  &c. 
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can  be  fheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
the  carnivorous  wolf,  fox,  weazel,  &c.  and  it  is  only  by 
a continual  war,  that  he  can  preferve  his  grain,  fruits,  all 
his  fubfiftence,  and  even  his  clothing,  againft  the  vora- 
city of  the  rats,  moths,  mites,  &c.  Infedts  are  among 
thofe  creatures,  which  do  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
world;  on  the  contrary,  the  ox,  the  fheep,  and  thofe 
other  animals  which  feed  on  grafs,  are  the  beft,  the  moft 
ufeful,  and  the  moft  precious  for  man  ; fince  they  not 
only  nourifh  him,  but  confume  and  coft  him  leaft  : the 
ox,  above  all  the  reft,  is  the  mod  excellent  in  this  refpedl, 
for  he  gives  as  much  to  the  earth  as  he  takes  from  it, 
and  even  enriches  the  ground  on  which  he  lives;  inftead 
of  which  the  horfe  and  the  greateft  part  of  other  animals, 
in  a few  years  impoverifh  the  beft  pafture-land. 

That  the  ox  is  not  fo  proper  as  the  horfe,  the  afs,  the 
camel,  See.  for  carrying  burthens,  the  form  of  his  back 
and  loins,  is  a demonftration  ; but  the  thicknefs  of  his 
neck,  and  the  broadnefs  of  his  {houlders  fufftciently  in- 
dicate that  he  is  proper  for  drawing,  and  carrying  the 
yoke;  it  is  alfo,  in  this  manner  that  he  draws  with  the 
mod  advantage,  and  it  is  fingular  that  this  cuftom  is  not 
general. 

Throughout  fome  provinces  they  oblige  him  to  draw 
with  his  horns,  for  which  the  only  reafon  they  give  is, 
that  when  harnefs  is  fixed  to  his  horns,  he  is  managed 
with  more  eafe:  his  head  is  very  ftrong,  and  he  draws 
very  well  in  this  manner,  but  with  much  lefs  advantage 
than  when  he  draws  by  the  (houlders.  He  feems  to  be 
made  on  purpofe  for  the  plough  ; the  fize  of  his  body,  the 
flownefs  of  his  motions,  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  and  even 
his  tranquillity  and  patience  when  he  labours,  feem  to 
concur  in  rendering  him  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  more  capable  than  any  other  of  overcoming 
the  conftant  refiftance  that  the  earth  oppofes  to  his  efforts.0 

In  thofe  fpecies  of  animals,  which  man  has  formed  into 
flocks,  and  where  the  multiplication  is  the  principal  ob- 
jedl,  the  female  is  more  neceffary,  more  ufeful  than  the 
male ; the  produce  of  the  cow  is  a benefit  which  grows, 
and  which  is  renewed  every  inftant,  the  flefh  of  the  calf 
is  healthy  and  delicate;  the  milk  is  the  food  of  children, 
butter  relifhes  the  greateft  part  of  our  vidtuals,  and  cheefe 
is  the  common  food  of  the  country-people ; how  many 
poor  families  are,  at  this  time,  reduced  to  live  on  their 
cow!  Thefe  fame  men  who  every  day,  and  from  morning 

to 
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to  night,  groan  with  anguifh,  cxhaufted  with  continual 
labour,  gain  nothing  from  the  earth  but  black  bread,  and 
are  obliged  to  give  to  others  the  flour,  the  fubftance  of 
their  grain  ; it  is  through  them*  and  not  for  th<5m,  that 
the  harvefts  are  abundant ; thefe  fame  men  who  breed 
and  multiply  cattle,  who  take  care  of  and  are  conftantly 
occupied  with  them,  dare  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  the  fiefli  of  the  beafts  they  are  forbidden  to  eat, 
reduced  as  they  are  by  the  neceflity  of  their  condition, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  the  brutality  of  other  men,  to  live  like 
horles,  on  bailey  and  oats,  or  011  common  herbs,  and 
four  milk. 

At  eighteen  months  old,  the  cow  is  arrived  at  puberty, 
and  the  bull  when  he  arrives  at  two  years;  but  though 
they  can  engender  at  this  age,  it  is  better  to  flay  till  they 
are  three  years  old  before  they  are  buffered  to  copulate  : 
the  ftrength  of  thefe  animals  is  greateff  from  three  years 
old  till  nine ; after  this,  neither  cows  nor  bulls  are  fit 
for  any  thing  but  to  fatten  for  the  {laughter,  as  at  two 
years  of  age  they  are  almoftat  their  full  growth:  the  length 
of  their  lives  is  alfo,  like  that  of  the  greateff  part  of  the 
other  fpecies  of  animals,  about  fourteen  years,  and  they 
feldom  live  longer  than  fifteen. 

The  dulleft  and  moff  idle  animals  are  not  thofe  which 
fleep  the  foundeff,  or  the  longeft.  The  ox  fleeps,  but 
his  fleep  is  fhort,  and  not  very  found  ; for  he  awakes  at 
the  leaft  noife  : he  ufuallylies  on  his  left  fide,  and  that 
kidney  is  always  larger  and  fatter  than  the  kidney  on  the 
right  fide. 

Oxen,  like  other  domeftic  animals,  differ  in  colour ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  red  appears  the  moff  common  co- 
lour, and  the  redder  they  are,  the  more  they  are  effeemed. 
It  is  faid,  that  oxen  of  a bay  colour  laft  longeft;  that 
thofe  of  a brown  colour  are  fooner  fatigued,  and  fhorter 
lived;  that  the  grey,  brindled,  and  white  are  not  proper 
for  work,  and  are  only  fit  to  be  fatted  for  daughter  : but 
whatever  colour  the  coat  of  the  ox  is  of,  it  fhould  be 
fhining,  thick,  and  foft  to  the  touch  ; for  if  it  is  rough 
and  uneven,  wre  have  reafon  to  think  that  the  animal 
is  not  well,  or  at  leaft,  that  he  is  not  of  a ftrong  con- 
ftitution. 

The  ox  fhould  only  be  worked  from  three  years  old  to 
ten;  and  it  is  proper  to  take  him  then  from  the  plough, 
in  order  to  fatten  and  fell  him,  as  the  flelh  will  be  better 
than  if  he  be  kept  longer.  The  age  of  this  animal  rs 
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known  by  his  teeth  and  horns.  The  firft  front  teeth  fall 
oat  when  he  is  ten  months  old,  and  are  replaced  by  others 
which  are  larger  and  not  fo  white  : at  fixteen  months  tholb 
on  each  fide  of  the  middle  teeth  drop  out,  and  are  re- 
placed • by  others;  and  at  three  years  old,  all  the  incifive 
teeth  are  renewed  : they  are  then  all  long,  white,  and 
even;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  ox  advances  in  years,  they 
decay,  and  become  unequal  and  black.  The  horns  fall 
off  at  three  years,  and  thefe  are  replaced  by  other  horns. 
Which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  fall  off  no  more  ; only  thofe 
of  the  ox  and  the  cow  grow  larger  and  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  bull;  the  growth  of  thefe  fecond  horns  is  not  uni- 
form. The  firff  year,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fourth  year  of 
the  age  of  the  ox,  two  little  pointed  horns  fprout,  which 
are  even,  and  terminate  at  the  head  by  a kind  of  knob  ; 
the  following  year  this  knob  grows  from  the  head,  pulhed 
out  by  a cylinder  of  horn,  which  forms  and  terminates  alfo 
by  another  knob,  and  fo  on;  for  as  long  as  the  animal 
lives,  the  horns  grow : thefe  knobs  become  annular 

knots,  which  are  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  horns, 
and  by  which  alfo  the  age  may  be  eafily  known,  by 
reckoning  three  years  for  the  firft  knob  next  the  poinc 
of  the  horn,  and  one  year  more  for  each  of  the  intervals 
between  the  other  knobs. 

The  horfe  eats  night  and  day,  flowly,  but  almoft  con- 
tinually ; the  ox,  on  the  contrary,  eats  quick,  and  takes 
in  a fhort  time  all  the  food  which  he  requires;  after 
which  he  ceafes  eating,  and  lies  down  to  ruminate.  This 
difference  arifes  from  the  different  conformation  of  the 
ftomachs  or  thefe  animals.  The  ox,  of  vvhofe  ftomachs 
the  two  firft  form  but  one  bag  of  a vail  capacity,  can  in 
both  of  them,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  fame  time 
receive  grafs,  which  it  afterwards  ruminates  and  dwells 
at  leifure.  The  horfe,  whofe  ftomach  is  fmall,  and  can  re- 
ceive but  a fmall  quantity  of  grafs,  is  filled  fucceflively 
in  proportion  as  he  digeffs  it,  and  it  paffes  into  the  in- 

teftmes,  where  is  performed  the  principal  decompofition 
of  the  food. 

Chewing  the  cud  is  but  a vomiting  without  (training*, 
occauoned  by  the  re-a£lion  of  the  firft  ftomach  on  the 
food  which  it  contains.  The  ox  fills  the  two  firft  fto- 
machs, the  paunch,  and  the  bag,  which  is  but  a portion 
of  the  paunch,  as  much  as  he  can.  This  membrane 

a^kWltk  *°.rce  on  ^le  6ra^s  which  it  contains ; it  is  chew- 
ed but  a little,  and  its  quantity  is  greatly  increafed  by 

^ fermentation* 
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fermentation.  Were  the  food  liquid,  this  force  of  con- 
traction would  occafion  it  to  pafs  by  the  third  ftomach, 
which  only  communicates  with  the  other  by  a narrow 
conveyance,  and  cannot  admit  fuch  dry  food,  or,  at  leaft, 
can  only  admit  the  moifter  parts.  The  food  muft,  there- 
fore, neceffarily  pafs  up  again  into  the  cefophagus,  the 
orifice  of  which  is  larger  than  the  orifice  of  the  conduit, 
and  the  animal  again  chews  and  macerates  them,  imbibes 
them  afrefh  with  its  faliva,  and  thus  by  degrees  makes  the 
aliment  more  moifl ; he  reduces  it  to  a pafte,  liquid 
lough  f o r it  to  go  into  this  conduit  which  paftes  into 
the  third  ftomach,  where  it  is  again  macerated  before  it 
goes  into  the  fourth  ; and  it  is  in  this  laft  ftomach  that 
the  decompofition  of  the  hay  is  fmifhed,  which  is  reduced 
to  a perfeCt  mucilage. 

W hat  chiefly  confirms  the  truth  of  this  explication,  is, 
that  as  long  as  the  animals  fuck,  and  are  fed  with  milk 
and  other  liquid  aliments,  they  do  not  chew  the  cud  ; 
and  that  they  chew  the  cud  much  more  in  winter,  when 
they  are  fed  with  dry  food,  than  in  fummer,  when  they 
cat  tender  grafs. 

O 

Good  milk  is  neither  too  thick,  nor  too  thin;  its  con- 
fidence fhould  be  fuch,  that  when  we  take  a drop,  it  fhould 
preferve  its  roundnefs  without  running,  and  in  colour  it 
fhould  be  of  a beautiful  white : that  which  is  inclinable 
to  blue  or  yellow  is  not  good;  its  tafte  fhould  be  fweet, 
without  any  bitternefs  or  fournefs;  it  fhould  alfo  be  of  a 
good  colour,  or  without  colour;  it  is  beft  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  during  the  fummer,  than  in  the  win- 
ter; and  it  is  never  perfectly  good  but  when  the  cow  is 
of  a proper  age,  and  in  good  health.  7'he  milk  of  young 
heifers  is  too  thick,  that  of  old  cows  during  the  winter 
is  alfo  too  thick.  The  milk  of  cows  which  are  hot,  is  not 
good,  any  more  than  that  of  a cow  which  is  near  her 
time,  or  which  has  lately  calved.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
flomach  of  the  calf  which  fucks,  there  are  clots  of  curdled 
milk;  thefe  clots  of  milk  dried  in  the  air,  ferve  to  make 
rennet,  and  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  better  it  is,  and  it 
requires  but  a fmall  quantity  to  make  a large  quantity  of 
cheefe. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  very  apt  to  lick  thcmfelves, 
but  moftly  when  they  are  quiet  and  at  reft;  and  as  it  is 
thought  that  it  prevents  their  fattening,  it  is  ufual  to  rub 
all  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which  they  can  touch  with 
their  dung.  When  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they 
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faife  up  the  hair  of  their  coats  with  their  tongues,  which  are 
very  rough,  and  they  fwallow  this  hair  in  large  quantities. 

As  this  fubftance  cannot  digeft,  it  remains  in  theftomach,^ 
and  forms  round,  fmooth  balls,  which  are  fometimes  of 
lb  confiderable  a fize,  that  they  incommode  them,  and 
prevent  their  digeftion,  by  remaining  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  knobs  in  time  get  covered  with  a brown  cruft, 
which  is  fomewhat  hard  ; it  is,  notwithstanding,  but  a 
thick  mucilage,  which,  by  rubbing  and  co-a£tion  be- 
comes hard  and  Alining;  it  is  never  found  any  where  but 
in  the  paunch,  and  if  any  of  the  hair  gets  into  the  other 
ftoinachs,  it  does  not  remain  anymore  than  in  the  bowels, 
but  feems  to  pafs  with  the  aliments. 

Animals  which  have  incifive  teeth,  fuch  as  the  horfe 
and  the  afs,  in  both  jaws,  bite  fhort  grafs  more  eafily  than 
thofe  which  want  incifive  teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw;  and 
if  the  fheep  and  the  goat  bite  the  clofeft,  it  is  becaufe 
they  are  fmall,  and  their  lips  are  thin.  But  the  ox,  whofe 
lips  are  thick,  can  only  bite  long  grafs;  and  it  is  for 
this  reafon  that  they  do  no  harm  to  the  pafture  on  which 
they  live,  as  they  can  only  bite  oft  the  tops  of  the  young 
grafs:  they  do  not  Air  the  roots,  and  for  this  reafon  fcarce- 
ly  hurt  the  growth;  inftead  of  which,  the  fheep  and  the 
goat  bite  fo  clofe,  that  they  deftroy  the  ftalk  and  fpoil 
the  root.  Belides,  the  horfe  chufes  the  mod  delicate  grafs, 
and  leaves  the  largeft  to  grow,  the  {talks  of  which  are 
hard  : inftead  of  this,  the  ox  bites  thefe  thick  ftalks,  and 
by  little  and  little  deftroys  the  coarfe  grafs  ; fo  that,  at  the 
end  of  fome  years,  the  field  in  which  the  horfe  has  lived 
becomes  a very  bad  one,  whilft  that  on  which  the  ox  has 
broufed,  becomes  fine  pafture. 

T>  O 

The  S hef.p.]  We  can  no  longer  doubt,  but  that  ani-  1 ^ , 

mals  which  are  actually  domeftic,  were  formerly  wild  : ? ^ 

thefe  whofe  hiftory  has  already  been  given,  afford  a fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  it;  and  there  are  ftill  wild  horfes,  wild 
alfes,  and  wild  bulls.  But  man,  who  has  conquered  fo 
many  millions  of  individuals,  can  he  boaft  of  having  con- 
quered an  entire  l'peeies  r As  they  were  all  created  without 
his  participation,  may  he  not  alfo  believe,  that  they  all 
have  had  orders  to  grow  without  his  help?  If  we  confider, 
neverthelels,  the  vveaknefs  and  ftupidity  of  the  fheep,  and 
at  the  fame  time  refleef , that  this  animal,  without  defence, 
cannot  find  fafety  in  fight;  that  he  has  for  his  enemies 
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all  devouring  animals,  which  feem  to  feck  him  in  pre 
ference  to  any  other,  and  to  devour  him  by  choice  ; that 
formerly  this  fpecies  produced  but  few;  that  each  indivi- 
dual lived  but  a fhort  time;  we  fliall  be  tempted  to  think, 
that  from  the  beginning,  fheep  were  confided  to  the  care 
of  man;  that  they  had  occafion  for  his  protection  to  fub- 
fift,  and  of  his  care  to  multiply;  fince  it  is  a fadt,  that 
there  are  no  wild  fheep  in  the  defarts;  that  in  all  places 
where  man  does  not  rule,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
wolf  reign  by  force,  and  by  cruelty  ; that  thefe  animals 
of  blood  and  carnage,  all  live  longer,  and  multiply  much 
more  than  fheep ; and,  in  fhort,  that  if  we  were  now  to 
abandon  the  troops  of  thefe  fpecies,  which  we  have 
rendered  fo  numerous,  they  would  foon  be  deftroyed  be- 
fore cur  eyes,  and  the  fpecies  would  be  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  the  voracioufnefs  of  its  numberlefs  fpecies  of 
enemies. 

The  fheep  is  indeed  abfolutely  without  refource,  and 
without  defence.  The  ram  has  but  feeble  arms;  his 
courage  is  nothing  but  a petulance  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  in- 
convenient to  others,  and  which  is  deftroyed  by  caftratioiu 
The  wether  ftieep  are  ftill  more  fearful  than  ewes;  it  is 
through  fear  that  they  gather  fo  often  in  troops;  the 
frnalleft  noife,  to  which  they  are  unaccuftomed,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  fly,  and  get  clofe  together.  This 
fear  is  attended  with  the  greateft  ftupidity  ; for  they  know 
not  how  to  fly  the  danger,  nor  do  they  even  feem  to  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  their  fituation  ; they  continue  when- 
ever they  are,  either  in  rain  or  fnow*  whence  they  will 
not  ftir;  and  to  oblige  them  to  change  their  fituation,  they 
muft  have  a chief,  who  is  intruded  to  walk  firft,  and 
whom  they  will  follow,  ftep  by  Hep.  This  chief  will 
■*  remain  with  the  reft  of  the  flock,  without  motion,  in  the 
fame  place,  if  he  were  not  driven  from  it  by  the  fhepherd, 
or  the  dog  which  guards  them,  who,  in  fadf,  watches  for 
their  fafety,  defends,  directs,  and  feparates  them,  aflem- 
bles  them  together,  and  communicates  to  them  motions 
not  their  own.  Goats,  which  in  many  things  refemble 
fheep,  have  much  more  underftanding. 

But  this  animal,  fo  cowardly  in  itfelf,  fo  wanting  in 
fentiment,  and  interior  qualities,  is  to  man  the  moll  pre- 
cious of  all  animals,  and  the  mod  ufeful,  both  for  his 
prefent,  and  future  fupport.  Of  itfelf,  it  not  only  fup- 
plies  our  greateft  neceflities,  but,  at  the  fame  time  fur- 
2 nifhes 
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iiifhes  us  both  with  food  and  clothing : without  reckon- 
ing the  particular  advantages  we  have  from  the  milk  ; the 
fkin,  and,  even  the  bowels,  the  bones,  and  the  dung  ot 
this  animal  feem  to  evince  that  nature  has  given  it  nothing 
but  what  turns  out  ufeful  to  man. 

Thefe  animals,  whofe  underftandings  are  fo  fimple, 
are  alfo  of  a very  weak  conftitution ; for  they  cannot  walk 
lon^;  travelling  weakens  and  exhaufts  them;  and  when 
they  run,  they  pant,  and  are  foon  out  of  breath.  T he 
great  heat  of  the  fun  is  as  dilagreeable  to  them,  as  too 
much  moifture,  cold  and  fnow.  They  are  fubjeft  to 
many  diforders,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  conta- 
gious; fuperabundance  of  fat  fometimes  kills  them, 
and  always  prevents  them  from  having  young  ones. 
They  fuffer  a great  deal  in  having  young,  have  frequent 
abortions,  and  require  more  care  than  any  other  domeftic 
animal. 

At  one  year  old,  the  fheep  lofe  the  two  front  teeth  of 
the  inferior  jaw  ; and  almoft  every  one  knows  that  they 
have  no  incilive  teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw  ; at  eighteen 
months  old,  the  two  neighbouring  teeth  of  the  two  firft  that 
fell,  fall  alfo  ; and,  at  three  years  old,  they  are  all  replaced ; 
they  are  then  even,  and  tolerably  white  ; but,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  animal  becomes  older,  they  become  uneven  and 
black.  The  age  of  the  ram  is  alfo  known  by  his  horns, 
which  fhew  themfelves  in  the  firft  year,  and  frequently 
from  the  birth  ; they  grow  every  year  a ring,  which  is  a 
mark  round,  and  continue  growing  till  death.  Moft  com- 
monly, the  fheep  have  no  horns  ; but  they  have  boney  pro- 
minences on  their  heads,  in  the  fame  part  where  the  horns 
of  the  rams  grow;  there  are,  notwithftanding,  fome  fheep 
which  have  two,  and  even  four  horns.  Thefe  fheep  are 
like  the  others  ; their  horns  are  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
but  lefs  turned  than  thofe  of  the  ram  ; and  when  there  are 
four  horns,  the  two  exterior  ones  are  fhorter  than  the  two 
others.. 

Sheep  carry  their  young  five  months,  and  drop  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  ; they  ufually  produce  but  one 
lamb,  and  fometimes  two  ; in  warm  climates  they  may  pro- 
duce twice  a year,  but  in  cold  climates  they  produce 
but  once  a year. 

The  fheep  has  great  plenty  of  milk  for  five  or  fix  months. 
This  milk  is  tolerable  food  for  children,  and  for  poor  people 
in  the  country  ; and  they  make  good  cheefe  with  it,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  mixed  with  cow’s  milk. 
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In  dry  foils,  and  in  high  grounds,  where  wild  thyme  and 
other  odoriferous  herbs  abound,  the  flefh  of  the  fheep  is  of 
a much  better  quality  than  when  it  is  fed  in  low  plains  and 
.humid  valleys,  unlefs  thefe  plains  are  Tandy  and  near  the 
lea;  becauie  then  all  the  herbs  imbibe  a faltnefs,  and  the 
flefh  of  mutton  is  no  where  fo  good  as  in  thefe  fait 
meadows  ; the  fheep’s  milk  is  alfo  more  abundant,  and  of  a 
better  flavour,  as  nothing  is  more  pleafing  to  the  tafle  of 
theie  animals  than  fait,  nothing  is  more  falutary  for  them, 
when  it  is  given  to  them  in  moderation  ; and  in  fome  places, 
they  put  into  the  fheep-pen  a bag  of  fait,  or  a fait  Hone, 
which  they  will  all  lick  by  turns. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  fatten  fheep,  than  to  give 
them  water  in  great  quantity  ; and  nothing  prevents  this 
advantage  fo  much  as  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

We  frequently  find  worms  in  the  livers  of  animals  ; and 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  there  is  a defeription  of  worms 
found  in  the  livers  of  fheep  and  oxen,  as  alfo  in  the  German 
Fphemerides.  One  would  think  that  thefe  fmgular  worms 
were  only  found  in  the  livers  of  animals  which  chew  the  cud; 
but  Mr.  Daubenton  has  found  fome,  which  exactly  refemble 
them,  in  the  liver  of  the  afs  ; and  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  be  found  in  the  livers  of  other  animals.  It  has  alfo 
been  faid,  that  butterflies  have  been  found  in  the  livers  of 
fheep. 

The  operation  of  fheep-fhearing  is  performed  once  a 
year.  In  Prance  it  is  performed  in  the  month  of  May, 
after  the  fheep  have  been  well  wafhed,  in  order  fo  make  the 
wool  as  clean  as  poffible.  In  April  it  would  be  too  cold  ; 
and  if  they  were  to  wait  till  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
there  would  not  be  time  enough  for  the  wool  to  grow 
during  the  fummer,  to  preferve  them  from  the  cold  in  the 
winter.  The  wool  of  ewes  is  ufually  better,  and  in  greater 
abundance,  than  that  of  fheep;  that  on  the  neck,  and  the  top 
of  the  back,  is  the  beff ; that  on  the  thighs,  the  belly,  the 
tail,  the  throat,  &c.  is  not  fo  good  ; and  that  taken  from 
beafls  which  are  fick  or  dead  is  the  worft ; that  which  is 
white,  is  preferable  to  grey,  brown,  or  black,  becaufe  in 
dying  it  will  take  any  colour.  For  the  quality,  that  which 
is  fmooth  is  better  than  that  which  is  frizzled  ; it  is  alfo 
faid,  that  fheep  whofe  wool  is  frizzled,  are  not  fo  healthy 
as  others.  Another  confiderable  advantage  may  be  made  of 
fheep,  which  is,  by  letting  them  be  an  ground  we  wifh  to 
improve.  The  dung,  the  urine,  and  the  heat  of  the  bodies 
cl  thefe  animals,  >vill,  in  a little  time,  enrich  the  moli 

cxhauiled, 
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cxhaufted,  cold,  and  infertile  ground.  A hundred  fhcep,  in 
one  fummer,  will  enrich  eight  acres  of  land  for  fix  years. 

The  ancients  have  faid,  that  all  animals  which  chew  the 
cud,  have  tallow  ; but  thi-s  is  only  true  of  the  fheep  and  the 
goat  j and  that  of  the  goat  is  more  abundant,  whiter,  drier, 
firmer,  and  of  a better  quality  than  any  other.  Cxreafe 
differs  from  tallow,  by  being  always  foft ; inftead  of  which, 
the  fat  gets  harder  as  it  gets  colder  ; and  it  is  moffly  about 
the  loins  that  this  fuet  is  amafled  in  the  greateft  quantities, 
and  the  left  loin  has  always  a larger  quantity  than  the 
right.  Sheep  have  no  other  fat  about  them  but  luct  ; and 
this  matter  is  fo  predominant  in  their  habit,  that  all  the 
extremities  of  the  body  are  edged  with  it;  even  the  blood 
contains  a confiderable  quantity. 

The  wool  of  Italy,  Spain  and  England,  is  finer  than  the 

wool  in  France. 

Thofe  animals  with  large,  long  tails,  which  are  fo  com- 
mon in  Africa  and  Afia,  and  to  which  travellers  have  given 
the  name  of  Barbary  fheep,  appear  to  be  of  a different  fpecies 
from  our  fheep,  as  well  as  the  lamb  of  America. 

The  Goat.]  The  fpecies  of  animals  are  all  feparated 
by  fuch  an  interval,  that  there  feems  between  them  only  the 
neceflary  /pace  to  draw  a line  of  reparation.  I he  afs  might 
almoft  replace  the  horfe  ; and,  if  the  fpecies  of  fheep  were 
to  fail,  that  of  the  goat  might  fupply  the  lofs.  "I  he 
goat,  like  the  fheep,  furnifhes  milk,  and  even  in  greater 
abundance ; fhe  alfo  has  fuct  in  abundance  ; her  hair, 
though  rougher  than  wool,  ferves,  however,  to  make  very 
good  fluffs  ; and  her  fkin  is  worth  more  than  the  fkin  of  the 
lheep.  The  flefh  of  the  young  goat  alfo  nearly  reiembles 
that  of  the  lamb.  Thefe  auxiliary  fpecies  are  wilder  and 
more  robuft  than  the  principal  fpecies.  The  afs  and  the 
goat  do  not  require  fo  much  care  as  the  horfe  and  the  fheep ; 
for  they  every  w'here  find  food  to  fupport  them,  and  brouze 
equally  on  plants  of  all  kinds,  even  coarfe  herbs,  and  bulhes 
with  thorns  on  them.  They  are  lei's  affeiitcd  with  the  in- 
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temperance  of  the  climate,  and  can  do  better  without  the 
help  of  man  ; and  the  lefs  dependance  they  have  on  us,  the 
more  they  feem  to  belong  to  nature. 

Although  the  goat  is  a diftindl  fpecies,  and  perhaps  more 
diffant  from  that  of  the  fheep  than  the  fpecies  of  the  afs  is 
from  that  of  the  horfe,  yet  the  goat  will  willingly  couple 
with  the  fheep,  the  afs  with  the  mare,  and  are  fometimes 
prolific  j but  they  have  never  introduced  any  intermediate 
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fpecics : between  the  goat  and  the  ftieep.  Thcfe  two  fpecic, 
are  dift.net,  remaining  conftantjy  feparated,  and  always  at 

, <illlance  ,rom  each  other,  and  have  never  'been 

changed  by  this  mixture,  or  produced  any  new'  flock,  or  new 
breed  o.  intermediate  animals;  for  they  have,  at  molt,  only 
produced  different  individuals,  which  has  no  influence  on 
t It-  unity  or  each  primitive  fpecies,  and  which,  on  the  cen- 
trary  confirms  the  reality  of  their  different  characterises. 

I he  goat  has  naturally  more  underftanding,  and  can  fnift 
better  for  herfelf  than  the  fheep  ; fhe  comes  voluntarily,  and 
ls  eafily  familiarifed;  (he  is  fenftble  of  careffes,  and  capable 
of  attachment ; file  is  alfo  ftronger,  lighter,  more  agile, 

hfciWous'"^  than  thS  iheep  ! filC  ‘S  live!>'>  caPricious'and 


Goats  are  fond  of  ftraying  in  folitary  places,  are  fond  of 

c lm  mg  up  fleep  places,  fleeping  on  the  tops  of  rocks,  and 
on  the  brink  of  precipices. 

The  inconflancy  of  this  animal’s  nature  is  fhewn  by  the 
irregularity  of  her  aflions;  flic  walks,  flops  fhort,  runs 
jumps,  advances,  retreats,  fhevvs,  then  hides  herfelf,  or 
flies,  and  this  all  from  caprice,  or  without  any  other  deter- 
minate caufe  than  her  whimlical  vivacity : and  all  the 
fupplenefs  of  the  organs,  all  the  nerves  of  the  body,  are* 
fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  petulance  and  rapidity  of  thefe 
motions,  which  are  all  natural  to  her. 

Tl  hat  thefe  animals  are  naturally  fond  of  mankind,  and 
that  in  uninhabited  places  they  do  not  become  wild’  the 
following  anecdote  is  a ftriking  confirmation.  In  1698,  an 
Englifh  veflel  haying  put  intoTarbour  at  the  ifle  of  Bone- 
vifte,  two  negroes  prefen  ted  thcmfelvcs  on  board,  and 
offered  the  Englifh  as  many  goats  as  they  chofe  to  carry 
away.  At  the  furprize  which  the  captain  fhewed  at  this 
offer,  the  negroes  obferved  there  were  but  twelve  perfons  in 
all  the  ill  and  ; that  the  goats  multiplied  fo  faff,  that  they 
became  tioublefome  ; and  that,  far  from  having  any  trouble 
in  taking  them,  they  followed  them  with  a kind  of  obffi- 
pacy,  like  domeffic  animals. 

Goats  go  five  months  with  young,  and  bring  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  month  ; they  fuckle  the  young  ones 
for  about  a month  or  five  weeks  ; fo  that  it  may  be  reckoned 
about  fix- and -twenty  weeks  from  the  time  of  their  coupling 
till  the  time  that  the  young  kid  begins  to  eat.  The  croat 
generally  produces  one  kid,  fometimes  two,  very  rarely  three, 
and  never  more  than  four;  and  fhe  brings  forth  young* 
from  a year  or  eighteen  months,  to  feven  years.  The  knobs 
in  the  horns,  and  their  teeth,  afeertain  their  age.  The  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  teeth  is  not  always  the  fame  in  female  goats  ; but 
they  have  ufually  fewer  than  the  male  goat,  which  has  alfo 
the  hair  rougher,  and  the  beard  and  the  horns  longer, 
Thefe  animals,  like  oxen  and  {heep,  have  four  ftomachs, 
and  chew  the  cud.  This  fpecies  is  more  difFufed  than  the 
{heep,  and  goats  like  ours  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
world,  only  in  Guinea,  and  other  warm  countries,  they  are 
{mailer;  but  in  Mufcovy,  and  other  cold  climates,  they 
are  larger.  The  goats  of  Angora,  and  of  Syria,  have  ears 
hanging  down,  and  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  ours  ; they 
mix  and  produce  together,  even  in  our  climate ; the  males 
have  horns  nlmoft  as  long  as  the  common  goat ; but  the  cir- 
cumference and  directions  are  very  different;  they  are  ex- 
tended horizontally  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  form 
fpirals,  fomewhat  like  a worm.  The  horns  of  the  female 
are  fhort,  and  firft  turn  round  backwards,  then  bend  down, 
and  turn  round  before,  fo  much,  that  they  end  near  the 
eyes;  and  in  fome  their  circumference  and  direction  vary. 
The  male  and  female  goat  of  Angora,  which  I have  feen, 
are  fuch  as  1 have  deferibed ; and  thefe  goats,  like  all  the 
animals  of  Syria,  have  the  hair  very  long  and  thick,  and  fo 
fine,  that  {tuffs  have  been  made  of  it,  almoft  as  handfome 
and  gloffy  as  our  filks.  It  is,  in  faCt,  what  is  commonly 
termed  mohair , J 

The  Swine.]  I fhall  treat  of  the  fwine,  the  ho<r  of 
Siam,  and  the  wild  boar,-  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe  "they 
form  all  three  but  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  ; one  is  wild 
the  other  two  are  domeftic.  ? 

Ariftotle  hrlt  divided  quadrupeds  into  beafts  with  the  hoof 
entire,  thofe  with  cloven  feet,  and  the  fpecies  which  have 
claws  ; and  he  allows  that  the  hog  is  of  an  ambiguous  na- 
ture ; but  the  only  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  in  Illyria' fwine  are 
founn  which  have  hoofs,  and  in  fome  other  Darts  a fpecies 
which  have  claws.  This  animal  is  alfo  a kind  of  exception 
to  the  two  general  rules  of  nature,  viz.  that  the  larger 
animals  are,  the  fewer  young  they  produce  at  a birth  ; and 
that  of  all  animals,  thofe  which  have  claws  are  the  moft 
Pro  !,,c*  I hog,  though  in  its  make  greatly  above  the 
imdulmg  fize,  produces  more  than  any  fuch  animal,  or  in- 
ueeo,  than  any  other  quadruped. 

i o the  fingularitics  we  have  already  related,  we  {hall  add 
another,  which  is,  that  the  fat  of  the  hog  is  different  from 
that  of  almoft  all  other  quadruped  animals,  not  only  in  its 
con  lftence  and  quality,  but  alfo  in  its  pofition  in  the  body 
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of  the  animal.  The  fat  of  man,  and  of  animals  which 
have  no  tallow,  fuch  as  the  dog,  the  horfe,  &c.  is  mixed 
pretty  equally  with  the  flefh  5 the  tallow  in  the  ram,  the 
goat,  the  flag,  &c.  is  found  only  in  the  extremities  of  the 
flefh  ; but  the  fat  of  the  hog  is  neither  mixed  with  the  flefh 
nor  collected  at  the  extremities  of  the  flefh  j it  covers  it  all 
over,  and  forms  a thick,  diftin&/and  continued  bed  or 
layer,  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin.  The  hog  has  this  in 
common  with  the  whale,  and  other  cetaceous  animals,  the 
fat  of  which  is  only  a kind  of  lard,  nearly  of  the  fame  con- 
fidence with,  but  more  oily  than,  that  of  the  hog.  This 
lard  in  cetaceous  animals  alfo  forms  beneath  the  fkin  a bed 
of  many  inches  in  thicknefs,  which  envelopes  the  flefh. 

1 here  are  only  the  hog,  and  two  or  three  other  fpecies  of 
animals,  which  have  defenflve  or  canine  teeth  very  lon^  : 
they  differ  from  the  other  teeth,  by  coming  out  at  the  front* 
and  growing  during  their  whole  lives.  In  the  elephant  and 
fea-cow,  they  are  cylindrical,  and  fome  feet  in  length  j in 
the  wi Id-boar  and  male  hog,  they  are  partly  bent  in  form 
of  a circle ; and  I have  feen  them  from  nine  to  ten  inches 
in  length.  ^ They  are  not  very  deep  in  the  focket,  and  have 
alfo,  hire  i*ioic  or  the  cicphant,  a cavity  at  the  fupenor  ex- 
tremity ; but  the  elephant  and  fea-cow  have  only  thefe  de- 
fenflve teeth  in  the  fuperior  jaw,  and  even  want  canine 
teeth  in  the  inferior  jaw ; inftead  of  which,  the  male  ho:r 
and  wild  boar  have  them  in  both  jaws,  and  thofe  of  the  in- 
ferior are  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  animal  : thefe  are  alfo  the 
moft  dangerous  j for  it  is  with  thefe  lower  tufks  the  wild 
boar  wounds. 

Of  all  quadrupeds  the  hog  appears  the  moft  rough  and 
linpolifhed.  His  voracioufnefs  apparently  depends  on  the 
continual  want  which  he  has  to  fill  the  vaft  capacioufnefs  of 
his  ftomach.  It  is  the  roughnefs-of  the  hair,  the  hardnefs 
of  the  fkin,  and  the  thicxnefsof  the  fat,  which  render  thefe 
animals  fo  inlenfible  to  blows.  JViice  have  been  known  to 
lodge  in'their  backs,  and  eat  their  fat  and  their  fkin,  without 
their  feeming  fenfible  of  it.  Their  other  fenfes  are  good  ; 
and  the  huntfmen  know  that  wild  boars  both  fee,  hear,  and 
fmell,  at  a great  diftance  ; fince,  in  order  to  furprife  them, 
they  wait  in  filence  during  the  night,  and  place  themfelves 
under  the  wind,  to  prevent  the  boars  perceiving  their  fmell, 
of  which  they  are  fenfible  at  a great  diftance,  and  which  al- 
ways immediately  makes  them  change  their  road. 

This  im perfection  in  the  fenfes  of  the  tafte  and  touch,  is 
ilill  more  augmented  by  a diftemper  which  is  called  the 
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meazles,  and  which  renders  them  almoft  atffolutely  in- 
fenfible.  This  diforder  proceeds  in  general  from  the  coarfe- 
nefs  of  their  food  ; for  the  Wild  bear,  which  ufually  lives  on 
corn,  fruits,  acorns,  and  roots,  is  not  fubjedt  to  this 
diftemper,  any  more  than  the  young  pig  whilft  it  fucks. 
This  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  domeftic  hog  in 
a dean  ftable,  and  giving,  him  plenty  of  wholefome  food  : 
by  this  means  his  flefh  will  become  excellent  to  the  tafte, 
and  the  lard  firm  and  brittle,  if,  as  1 have  feen  pra&ifed,  he 
is  kept  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  b fore  he  is  killed,  in 
a clean  ftable  without  litter,  giving  him  no  other  food  than 
dry  corn  ; for  this  purpofe  we  (liquid  choole  a fwine  of 
about  a year  old,  full  of  flefh  and  fat. 


The  Wild  Boar  is  hunted  by  dogs,  or  elfe  taken  by 
furprize  in  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  As  he  runs 
hut  flowly,  leaves  a ftrong  odour  behind  him,  defends  him- 
felf  againft:  the  dogs,  and  wounds  them  dangeroufly,  fo  he 
fhould  not  be  hunted  by  dogs  deftgned  for  the  flag  and  the 
goat  ; for  this  hunting  fpoils  their  feent,  and  learns  them 
to  go  flowly.  The  oldeft  only  fhould  be  attacked,  and 
thei'e  are  eafily  known  by  their  traces  : a young  wild  boar, 
of  three  years  old,  is  difficult  to  take,  becaufe  he  runs 
a great  way  without  flopping  ; inftead  of  which,  a wild 
boar  that  is  older,  does  not  run  far,  fufters  himfelf  to  be 
clofely  hunted,  and  has  no  great  fear  of  the  dogs.  In  the 
day,  he  ufually  hides  himfelf  in  the  thickeft  and  moft  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  evening  and  at  night 
he  ernes  out  to  feek  for  food.  In  fummer,  when  the  corn  is 
ripe,  it  is  eafy  to  furprize  him  ; but  moftly  fo  among  oats, 
where  he  frequents  every  night.  As  foon  as  he  is  killed, 
the  hunters  immediately  cut  the  tcfticles,  the  fmell  of  which 
is  fo  ftrong,  that  if  five  or  fix  hours  were  to  elapfe  without 
cutting  them  out,  all  the  flefh  would  be  infected  j and  in  an 
old  wild  boar  the  head  only  is  good  to  eat  ; inftad  of 
which,  the  flefh  of  the  young  wild  boar  is  extremely 
delicate. 

No  one  that  has  lived  in  the  country  ever  fo  little,  is  ig- 
norant of  the  profits  aiding  from  the  ho<-r  : his  flefh  fells  for 
more  than  that  of  the  ox,  the  lard  for  double,  the  blood,  the 
bowels,  the  vilcera,  the  feet,  and  the  tongue,  when  properly 
prepared,  are  all  ftt  to  eat.  The  dung  of  the  hog  is  much 
colder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  fhould  not  be  ufc-d 
for  any  but  hot  and  dry  lands.  The  fkin  hath  its  ufe,  ft  r 
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fteves  are  made  of  it ; and  brooms,  brufhes,  and  pencil* 
brufhes  are  made  of  the  hair.  The  flefh  of  this  animal 
takes  fait  and  falt-petre  better  than  any  other,  and  will 
keep  longer  faked. 

I his  fpecies,  though  abundant,  and  greatly  fprcad  in 
Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  Afia,  was  not,  however,  found  on 
the  Continent  of  the  new  world.  They  were  tranfported 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  have  carried  black  hogs  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  almoft  all  the  large  iflands  of  America;  they 
are  multiplied  and  become  wild  in  many  places;  and  re- 
ferable our  wild  boars,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
body  is  fhorter,  the  head  larger,  and  the  fkin  thicker, 
and  domeftic  hogs  in  warm  climates  are  all  black  like 
wild  boars. 

The  Hog  of  Siam  refembles  the  wild  boar  more  than  the 
common  hog.  One  of  the  moft  evident  ftgns  of  degenera- 
tion  is  the  ears,  which  become  much  more  fupple  when 
the  animal  changes  into  the  domeftic  ftate  : in  fhort,  thofe 
of  the  domeftic  hog  are  not  near  fo  ftifF,  are  much  longer, 
and  more  pendant,  than  thofe  of  the  wild  boar,  whicfy 
Jhould  be  looked  on  as  the  model  of  the  fpecies. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  another  Clafs  cf  domeftic  Animals — The  Dog — Its  varieties 

— Of  the  Cat , Cfc. 

npHE  largenefs  of  the  make,  the  elegance  of  the  form, 
the  ftrength  of  the  body,  the  freedom  of  the  mo- 
tions, and  all  the  exterior  qualities,  are  not  the  nobleft 
properties  in  an  animated  being;  and  as  in  mankind,  un- 
derstanding is  preferred  to  figure,  courage  to  ftrength,  and 
fentiment  to  beauty;  fo  the  interior  qualities  are  thofe 
which  we  efteem  moft  in  animals  ; for  it  is  in  thefe 
that  they  differ  from  the  automaton,  it  is  by  thefe  they 
are  railed  above  the  vegetable,  and  made  to  approach 
nearer  to  ourfelves  ; it  is  their  fenfe  which  ennobles  their 
being,  which  regulates,  which  enlivens  it,  which  com- 
mands the  organs,  makes  the  members  active,  gives  birth 
to  defire,  and  gives  to  matter  progreftive  motion,  will,  and 
life. 


The 
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The  dog,  independently  of  his  beauty,  vivacity,  ftrength, 
and  fwiftnefs,  has  all  the  interior  qualities  which  can  at- 
tract the  regard  of  man.  The  tame  dog  comes  crawling 
to  lay  at  his  matter's  feet  his  courage,  ttrength,  and  ta- 
lents, and  waits  his  orders  to  ufe  them  ; he  confults,  in- 
terrogates, and  befeeches  ; the  glance  of  his  eye  is  fuffi- 
cient ; he  underttands  the  ttgns  of  his  will ; without  the 
vices  of  man,  he  has  all  the  ardour  of  fentiment,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  has  fidelity  and  conftancy  in  his  affec- 
tions; no  ambition,  no  interett,  no  defire  of  revenge,  no 
fear  but  that  of  difpleaffng  him;  he  is  all  zeal,  all  warmth, 
and  all  obedience;  more  fenfible  to  the  remembrance  of 
benefits  than  of  wrongs,  he  foon  forgets,  or  only  remem- 
bers them  to  make  his  attachment  the  ftronger;  far  from 
irritating,  or  running  away,  he  even  expofes  himfelf  to 
new  proofs;  he  licks  the  hand  which  is  the  caufe  of  his 
pain,  he  only  oppofes  it  by  his  cries,  and  at  length  entirely 
difarms  it  by  his  patience  and  fubmifiion. 

More  docile  and  flexible  than  any  other  animal,  the 
dog  is  not  only  inftrudfed  in  a fhort  time,  but  he  even 
conforms  himfelf  to  the  motions,  manners,  and  habits  of 
thofe  who  command  him;  he  has  all  the  manners  of  the 
houfe  where  he  inhabits ; like  the  other  domeftics,  he  is 
difdainful  with  the  great,  and  ruttical  in  the  country,  al- 
ways attentive  to  his  matter;  and,  ftriving  to  anticipate 
the  wants  of  his  friends,  he  g-ives  no  attention  to  indifferent 
people,  and  declares  againft  thole  whofe  ftation  makes  them 
importunate;  he  knows  them  by  their  drefs,  their  voice, 
their  geftures,  and  prevents  their  approach.  When  the 
care  of  the  houfe  is  intrufted  to  him  during  the  night,  he 
becomes  more  fiery,  and  fometimes  ferocious;  he  watches, 
he  walks  his  rounds,  he  fcents  ftrangers  afar  off;  and  if 
they  happen  to  flop,  or  attempt  to  break  in,  he  flies  to 
oppofe  them,  and  by  reiterated  barkings,  efforts,  and  cries 
of  pafliOn,  he  gives  the  alarm.  As  furious  againff  men 
of  prey  as  againtt  devouring  animals,  he  flies  upon,  wounds, 
and  tears  them,  and  takes  from  them  what  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  fteal;  but,  content  with  having  conquered, 
he  refts  himfelf  on  the  Ipoils,  will  not  touch  it  even  to 
fatisfy  his  appetite,  and  at  once  gives  an  example  of 
courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity. 

Thus  we  may  fee  of  what  importance  this  fpccies  is  im 
the  order  of  nature.  By  fuppofing  for.  a moment  that  they 
had  never  exifted ; without  the  afliftance  of  the  dog,  hovy 
could  man  have  been  able  to  tame,  and  reduce  into  fla- 
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very,  other  animals?  How  could  he  have  difcoverdd* 
hunted,  and  deftroycd,  wild  and  obnoxious  animals  ? To 
keep  himfelf  in  fafety,  and  to  render  himfelf  matter  of  the 
living  univerfe,  it  was  necettary  to  begin  by  making  him- 
felf  friends  among  animals,  in  order  to  oppofe  them  to 
others.  The  firft  art,  then,  of  mankind,  was  the  educa- 
tion of  dogs,  and  the  fruit  of  this  art  was  the  conqueft  and 
peaceable  potteffion  of  the  earth. 

The  dog,  faithful  to  man,  will  always  preferve  a por- 
tion of  empire,  and  a degree  of  fuperiority  over  other  ani- 
mals ; he  commands  them,  and  reigns  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a flock  where  he  makes  himfelf  better  underflood  than 
the  voice  of  the  fhepherd  ; fafety,  order,  and  difeipline  are 
the  fruits  of  his  vigilance  and  activity  ; they  are  a people 
who  are  fubmiflive  to  him,  whom  he  conducts  and  protedls* 
and  againif  whom  he  never  employs  force  unlefs  it  be  to 
maintain  peace.  But  it  is  above  all  in  war  againft  thofe 
animals  which  are  his  enemies,  or  which  are  independent, 
that  his  courage  fhines  forth,  that  his  underflanding  is 
difplayed,  and  that  his  natural  and  acquired  talents  are 
united.  As  foon  as  the  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  voice 
of  the  huntlman,  has  given  the  ttgnal  of  an  approaching 
war,  filled  with  a new  ardour,  the  dog  exprefTes  his  joy  by 
the  mofl  lively  tranfports,  and  fhews  by  his  motions,  and 
cries  of  impatience,  his  defire  to  combat  and  to  conquer; 
then,  walking  in  filence,  he  fearches  to  know  the  place 
where  his  enemy  is,  todifeover,  and  furprife  him;  he  feeks 
out  his  traces,  he  follows  them  flep  by  flep,  and,  by  dif- 
ferent cries,  indicates  the  time,  the  dittance,  the  fpecies,- 
and  even  the  age,  of  what  he  is  in  purfuit  of. 

In  deferts,  and  depopulated  countries,  there  are  wild 
dogs  which  in  their  manners  differ  only  from  wolves  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  tamed;  they  unite  alfo  ia 
large  troops,  to  hunt  and  attack  by  force  wild  boars  and 
bulls,  and  even  lions  and  tygers.  In  America,  the  wild 
dogs  fpring  from  a breed  anciently  domettic,  having  been 
tranfported  from  Europe;  and  having  been  either  forgotten 
or  abandoned  in  thefe  deferts,  are  multiplied  to  fuch  a 
decree  that  they  go  in  troops  to  inhabited  places,  where 
they  attack  the  cattle,  and  will  fometimes  even  infult  the 
inhabitants.  They  are  then  obliged  to  drive  them  away 
by  force,  and  to  kill  them  like  other  ferocious  animals; 
and  in  faett,  dogs  are  fuch  till  they  become  acquainted 
with  man  : but  when  we  approach  them  with  gentlenefs, 
they  grow  tame,  loon  become  familiar,  and  remain  faith- 
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fully  attached  to  their  matters;  inftead  of  which,  the  wolf, 
although  taken  young,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  is 
only  gentle  in  his  youth,  never  lofes  his  defire  for  prey, 
and  l'ooner  or  later  gives  himfelf  up  to  his  fondnefs  for 
rapine  and  deftrucfion. 

The  dog  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  animal  whofe  fide- 
lity may  be  put  to  the  proof ; the  only  one  which  always 
knows  his  matter  and  his  friends;  the  only  one  which,  as 
foon  as  an  unknown  perfon  arrives,  perceives  it;  the  only 
one  which  underftands  his  own  name,  and  which  knows 
the  domettic  call ; the  only  one  which  has  not  confidence 
in  himfelf  alone;  the  only  one  which  when  he  has  loft  his 
matter,  and  cannot  find  him,  calls  him  by  his  lamenta- 
tions; the  only  one  which,  in  a long  journey,  a journey  that 
perhaps  he  has  been  but  once,  will  remember  the  way  and 
find  the  road;  the  only  one,  in  fine,  whofe  talents  are  evi- 
dent, and  whofe  education  is  always  good. 

Of  all  animals,  moreover,  the  dog  is  the  one  whofe  un- 
derftanding  is  moft  fufceptible  of  impreflions,  and  moll 
cafny  taught  by  moral  caufes  ; he  is  alfo,  above  all  other 
creatures,  moft  fubject  to  the  variety  and  other  alterations 
caufed  by  phyfical  influences.  The  temperament,  the  fa- 
culties, and  habits  of  the  body  vary  prodigioufly,  and  the 
form  is  not  uniform  i in  the  fame  country,  one  do0-  is  verv 
different  from  another  dog,  and  the  fpecies  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  itfeif  in  different  climates. 

But,  what  is  moft  difficult  to  afeertain  in  the  numerous 
variety  of  different  races,  is  the  character  of  the  primitive 
and  original  breed.  How  are  we  to  know  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  food,  &c.  ? 

As  amongft  domettic  animals,  the  dog  is,  above  all 
others,  that  which  is  moft  attached  to  man;  that  which, 
living  like  man,  lives  alfo  the  moft  irregularly;  that  in 
which  fentiment  predominates  enough  to  render  him  docile, 
obedient,  and  fufceptible  of  all  impreflions,  and  even  of 
all  conftraint,  it  is  not  aftonifhing,  that  of  all  animals 
this  mould  alfo  be  that  in  which  we  find  the  greateft  va- 
riety, not  only  in  figure,  in  height,  and  in  colour,  but  in 
every  other  quality. 

There  are  alfo  fome  circumftances,  which  ftill  concur 

this  change:  the  dog  in  general  lives  but  a fhort  time  ; 
he  produces  frequently,  and  in  pretty  large  numbers ; and 
as  he  is  perpetually  beneath  the  eyes  of  man,  as  foon  as 
t>y  a chance  11  f ual  to  nature,  there  may  have  been  found 
among  fome  individuals,  Angularities,  or  apparent  varieties, 
S endeavours 
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encLa\  ours  may  have  been  ufed  in  order  to  perpetuate  them, 
Dy  uniting  together  thefe  fingular  individuals,  as  we  do  at 
prefent,  when  we  want  to  procure  new  breeds  of  dogs,  and 

Dogs'Vhich  have  been  abandoned  in  the  deferts  of  Ame- 
nta, and  have  lived  wild  tor  a hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  \ears,  though  changed  from  their  original  breed 
when  they  are  fprung  from  domefiic  dogs,  have  notwith- 
Ilanding  this  long  ipace  of  time  retained,  at  lead:  in  part, 
their  primitive  foim,  and  travellers  report  that  they  relein- 
bn  our  greyhound.  i hefe  wild  t!ogs,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely thin  and  light;  and  as  the  greyhound  does  not 
differ  much  fiom  the  cur,  or  from  the  dog  which  we  call 
the  fhepherd  s dog,  ;t  is  natural  to  think,  that  thefe  wild 
dogs  are  rather  or  this  fpecies,  than  real  greyhounds ; 
fiiice  on  the  otner  flue,  ancient  travellers  have  faid,  that 
the  dogs  of  Canada  had  the  ears  firaight  like  foxes,  and 
refembled  the.  roiddle-fizcd  mafiifr,  that  is,  our  fhepherdJs 
dog,  and  that  thofe  of  the  deferts  of  the  Aratilles  ifles 
had  alfo  the  head  and  ears  very  long,  and  which  in  ap- 
pearance very  much  refemble  foxes. 

Lefides  this,  in  fearchmg  with  a view  to  find  what  tra- 
vellers have  faid  of  the  forms  of  dogs  of  different  countries, 
Y/e  find,  that  dogs  of  cold  climates  have  all  long  fnouts 
and  firaight  ears;  that  thofe  of  Lapland  are  final],  that 
their  ears  are  ftraight,  and  their  fnouts  pointed;  that 
thofe  of  Siberia,  known  by  the  name  of  wolf-do^s,  are 
larger  than  thole  of  Lapland;  but  that  they  have  alfo 
the  ears  firaight,  the  hair  rough,  and  the  fnout  pointed  ; 
that  thofe  of  Iceland,  have  alfo  fome  refemblance  to  thofe 
of  Siberia  ; and  that,  even  in  warm  climates,  fuch  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  dogs  natural  to  the  countries 
have  Ihaip  fnouts,  firaight  ears,  the  tail  dragging  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hair  Ihining,  but  long  and  frizzled. 

We  may  prefume,  then,  with  fome  appearance  of  truth, 
that  the  fhepherd’s  dog  is,  of  all  dogs*  that  which  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  the  primitive  races  of  this  fpecies; 
fince,  in  all  countries  inhabited  by  lavages,  or,  at  leaf!, 
by  men  half-civilized,  the  dogs  refemble  this,  breed  more 
than  any  other ; fince,  on  the  whole  continent  of  the  new 
world,  they  had  no  other;  fince  they  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  north  and  fouth  of  our  continent,  and  fince.. 
in  France,  where  this  fpecies  is  ufually  called  the  lhe- 
pherd’s  dog,  and  in  other  temperate  climates,  it  is  fiill 
snore  numerous;  though  we  are  much  more  occupied  in 

giving 
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giving  birth  to,  or  in  multiplying,  the  breads  which  are 
more  pleating,  than  preferving  thole  which  are  more  ule- 
ful,  and  which  we  have  difdained  and  abandoned  to  the 
peal'ants,  who  have  the  care  of  our  flocks. 

The  dog,  when  he  is  born,  is  not  entirely  finished. 
In  this  fpecies,  as  in  thofe  of  all  animals  which  produce 
in  great  numbers,  the  young  ones,  at  the  time  of  their 
birth,  are  not  Co  perfedt  as  thofe  of  animals  which  only 
produce  one  or  two.  Dogs  are  commonly  born  with  their 
eyesfhut:  the  two  eye-lids  are  not  only  clofed,  but  ad- 
here by  a membrane,  which  breaks  away  as  foon  as  the 
mufcle  of  the  fuperior  eye-lid  is  become  ftrong  enough  to 
raife  itfelf,  and  to  overcome  this  obftacle;  and  the  greater 
number  of  dogs  have  not  their  eyes  open  till  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day.  At  this  time,  the  bones  of  the  fkull  are  not 
finifhed,  the  body  is  puffed  out,  the  fnout  is  fwelled,  and 
they  have  not  their  proper  form;  but  in  lefs  than  a month 
they  learn  to  make  ufe  of  all  their  fenfes,  and  begin  to  have 
ft  length  and  a fwift  growth.  In  the  fourth  month,  they 
have  fame  of  their  teeth  ; and  thefe,  as  in  other  animals, 
are  foon  replaced  by  others,  which  do  not  fall  out  again: 
they  have  in  all  forty-two  teeth. 

Bitches  go  with  young  nine  weeks,  that  is,  fixty-three 
days,  but  never  lefs  than  iixty.  Length  of  life  in  dogs  is 
like  that  of  other  animals,  proportioned  to  the  time  required 
ror  their  growth ; for  if  they  are  about  two  years  in  grow- 
ing, fo  they  live  alio  twice  feven  years. 

in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  find 
the  hiltory  ot  a bitch,  which  having  been  accidentally  left 
behind  in  a country-houfe,  fubfifted  forty  days  without 
any  other  food  than  the  ftufr  or  the  wool  of  a mattrafs  that 
file  had  torn.  Water  feems  to  be  ftill  more  necefiary  for 
dogs  than  food:  they  drink  frequently  and  abundantly; 
and  it  is  even  a vulgar  opinion,  that  "if  they  want  water 
tor  any  length  of  time,  they  become  mad. 

To  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  order  of  dogs,  of  their  ge- 
neration in  different  climates,  and  of  the  mixture  of  their 
breeds,  1 here  join  a table,  or  rather  a kind  of  genealo- 
gical tree,  in  which,  with  a glance  of  the  eye,  all  "the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  fpccies  may  be  feen. 

fbepherd  s dog  is  the  flock  or  body  of  the  tree. 
I his  dog,  tranfported  into  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
iNorth,  aj  into  Lapland,  for  example,  has  become  ugly 
and  fmall;  he  feems,  however,  to  have  been  kept  up,  and 
even  brought  to  perfection,  in  Iceland,  Ruffia,  and  Si- 
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beria,  where  the  climate  is  rather  lefs  rigorous,  and  where 
the  people  are  more  civil  ifed.  Thefe  changes  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  influence  of  climate  alone,  which  has  pro- 
duced no  great  alteration  in  the  form;  for  all  thefe  dogs 
have  ftraight  ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  and  a wild  look. 

The  fame  fhepherd’s  dogs,  tranfported  into  temperate 
climates,  and  among  people  who  are  quite  civilifed,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  lofe  their  fa- 
vage  air,  their  ftraight  ears,  their  long,  thick,  and  rough 
hair,  and  become  maftifF,  hound,  or  bull-dog,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  merely.  Of  the  maftiff,  and  the  bull- 
dog, the  ears  are  ftill  partly  ftraight,  or  only  half-pendant; 
and  in  their  manners  and  fanguinary  difpofition  they  re- 
ferable the  dog  from  which  they  drew  their  origin.  The 
hound  is  the  mod:  diftant  of  the  three  : the  long  pendant 
ears,  the  docility,  gentlenefs,  and,  we  may  fay,  timidity 
of  this  dog,  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the  great  degeneration, 
or,  better  perhaps  to  exprefs  it,  the  great  perfedfion,  which 
a long  ftate  of  fubjugation  has  produced,  joined  to  a care- 
ful, and  well-followed  education. 

The  hound,  the  fettino;-dog,  and  the  terrier,  are  only 
one  and  the  fame  race  of  dogs  ; for  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  fame  birth  has  produced  fetting-dogs,  terriers,  and 
hounds,  though  the  hound  bitch  has  only  been  covered  by 
one  of  the  three  dogs. 

The  beagle,  and  almoft  all  forts  of  dogs  tranfported 
into  Spain  and  Barbary,  have  the  hair  fine,  long,  and 
thick,  and  become  fpaniels  and  barbets.  The  great  and 
little  fpaniel,  which  differ  only  in  fize,  when  tranfported 
into  England,  change  their  colour  from  black  to  white, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  climate  are  become  large, 
fmall,  and  fhabby : to  thefe  we  may  alfo  join  the  terrier, 
which  is  but  a black  beagle,  like  the  others,  but  with 
liver-coloured  marks  on  the  four  feet,  the  eyes,  and  the 
fin  out. 

The  fhepherd’s  dog,  tranfported  to  the  north,  is  become 
a large  Dane,,  and  into  the  fouth,  is  become  a greyhound. 
The  large  greyhounds  come  from  the  Levant  ; thofe  of  a 
middling  fize  from  Italy:  and  greyhounds  from  the  latter 
of  thefe  places,  when  tranfported  into  England,  become 
fmaller  greyhounds. 

The  large  Danes,  tranfported  into  Ireland,  Ukrain, 
Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albany,  are  become  large  Irifh  dogs, 
and  in  fize  furpafs  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies. 
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The  bull-dog,  tranfported  from  England  into  Den- 
mark, is  become  a fmall  Dane;  and  this  fmall  Dane, 
when  tranfported  into  warm  climates,  lofes  its  hair  en- 
tirely, and  becomes  the  naked  Turk  dog.  All  thefe  races, 
with  their  varieties,  have  been  produced  folely  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  joined  to  the  efFecft  of  their  food,  and  of 
a careful  education;  the  other  dogs  are  not  of  a pure  race, 
and  come  from  a mixture  of  thefe  firlf  races. 

The  greyhound,  and  the  fhepherd’s  dog,  have  pro- 
duced the  mongrel  greyhound,  which  is  called  the  grey- 
hound with  wolfs  clothing.  Of  this  mongrel  the  fnout  is 
not  fo  thin  as  that  of  the  Turkifh  greyhound,  which  is 
very  rare  in  France. 

The  large  Dane,  and  the  large  Spaniel,  have  pro- 
duced together  the  dog  of  Calabria,  which  is  a handfome 

dog  with  long,  thick  hair,  and  which  is  taller  than  the 
larger  maftifF. 

, The  fpaniel  and  the  terrier  produce  another  kind  of 
dog,  which  is  called  the  Burgundy  fpaniel.  The  fpaniel 

and  the  little  Dane  produce  the  lion-dog,  which  is  verv 
Icarce.  3 


The  dogs  with  long,  fine,  and  curled  hair,  which  are 
called  dogs  of  Burgos,  and  which  are  of  the  fize  of  the 

large  It  barbets,  come  from  the  large  fpaniel  and  the 
barbet. 

The  little  barbet  comes  from  the  fmall  fpaniel  and  the 
barbet. 

The  bull-dog  produces,  with  the  maftifF,  a mongrel 
which  is  called  the  ftrong  bull-dog,  and  is  much  lame? 
than  the  real  bud-dog,  and  approaches  the  bull-doo-  more 
than  the  maftifF.  a 

litdeDaneg  C°meS  ^ the  EnSlifh  bull-dog,  and  the 

All  thefe  races  are  Ample  mongrels,  and  come  from 
the  mixture  of  two  pure  races  ; but  there  are  alfo  other 
dogs  which  may  be  called  double  mongrels,  becaufe  they 

ndxedfr°m  ^ miXtUre  of  a pure  race>  and  °*r  one  already 

The  (hock-dog  is  a double  mongrel,  which  comes  from 
the  pug  and  the  fmall  Dane. 

The  dog  of  Alicant  is  alfo  a double  mongrel,  which 

C{Tu  fr*T  ,the  Whelp  and  the  Jittle  fpaniel. 

e Maltefe,  or  lap-dog,  is  a double  mongrel,  and 
comes  from  the  fmall  fpaniel  and  the  barbet. 

, This 
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The  Cat.— The  cat,  though  an  animal  of  prey,  is  a 
ufeful  domeflic.  It  is  neither  wanting  in  fagacity  nof 
fentiment;  but  its  attachments  are  ftronger  to  places  than 
to  perfons.  The  form  of  its  body  correfponds  with  its 
difpofition.  The  cat  is  handfome,  light,  adroit,  cleanly, 
and  voluptuous  : he  loves  eafe,  and  fcarches  out  the  fofteft 
furniture  in  order  to  repofe  on,  and  reft  himfelf. 

Cats  go  with  young  fifty-five  or  fifty-fix  days  ; they 
are  not  fo  prolific  2s  dogs,  and  their  ufual  number  is  four, 
five,  or  fix.  Young  cats  are  gay,  lively,  pretty,  and  would 
be  very  proper  to  amufe  children,  if  the  ftrokes  of  their 
paws  were  not  to  be  feared.  Their  difpofition,  which  is 
an  enemy  to  all  reftraint,  renders  them  incapable  of  a regu- 
lar education.  We  are  told,  neverthelefs,  of  the  Greek 
friars  of  Cyprus,  having  taught  cats  to  hunt,  take,  catch, 
and  deftroy  the  ferpents  with  which  that  ifland  was  infefted; 
their  fcent,  which  in  the  dog  is  an  eminent  quality,  is  far 
from  being  good,  and  therefore  they  do  not  purfue  animals 
which  they  no  longer  fee  ; they  do  not  hunt,  but  wait  and 
attack  them  by  furprife. 

The  ffioft  immediate  phyfical  caufe  of  this  inclination, 
which  they  have  to  fpy  out,  and  furprife  other  animals, 
comes  from  the  advantage  which  they  receive  from  the 
particular  conformation  of  their  eyes.  The  pupil,  in  man, 
as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  animals,  is  capable  of  a 
certain  degree  of  contraction  and  dilatation  ; it  enlarges  a 
little  when  there  is  no  light,  and  contracts  when  it  be- 
comes too  ftrong. 

In  the  eye  of  the  cat,  and  of'  nocturnal  birds,  this  con- 
traction and  dilatation  are  fo  confiderable,  that  the  pupil, 
which  in  obfeurity  is  large  and  round,  becomes  in  broad 
day,  long  and  narrow  like  a line;  and  for  this  reafon  thefe 
animals  lee  better  during  the  night  than  during  the  day, 
the  form  of  the  pupil  being  always  round  when  it  is  not 
conftrained.  During  the  day,  there  is  a Continual  con- 
traction in  the  eyes  of  the  cat,  and  it  is  only  by  effort,  as 
it  were,  that  he  fees  in  a ftrong  light;  whereas  at  twilight, 
the  pupil  refuming  its  natural  form,  he  fees  perfectly,  and 
profits  from  this  advantage  to  know,  attack,  and  furprife 
other  animals. 

Cats  feem  to  have  a natural  dread  of  water,  cold,  and 
bad  fmells.  They  are  very  fond  of  perfumes,  and  gladly 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  and  carelfed  by  perfons  who 
ufe  them.  The  fcent  of  Valerian  has  fo  powerful  and  fo 
delicious  an  cffeCt  on  them,  that  they  appear  tranfported 

with 
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With  pleafure  by  it;  and,  in  order  to  preferve  this  plant  in 
gardens,  it  is  common  to  furround  it  with  a clofe  fence. 
Cats  will  fmell  it  from  afar,  will  run  and  rub  thcmfelves 
with  it,  and  will  pafs  and  repafs  lb  often  over  it,  as  to 
deftroy  it  in  a fhort  time. 

As  they  are  exceeding  cleanly,  and  as  their  coat  is  always 
dry  and  (hining, , their  hair  eafily  ele&rifies  ; and  fparks  are 
feen  to  come  from  it,  when  rubbed  with  the  hand  in  any 
dark  place.  Their  eyes  (hine  in  the  dark,  almofl:  like 
diamonds,  and  reflect  outwardly,  during  the  night,  the 
light  which  they  may  be  faid  to  have  imbibed^  during 
the  day. 

In  this  climate,  we  know  but  one  fpecies  of  the  wild  cat; 
and  it  appears  from  the  teffimony  of  travellers,  that  this 
fpccies  is  found  in  almofi:  all  climates,  without  any  great 
variety.  There  were  fome  of  them  on  the  continent  of 
the  New  World  before  it  was  difcovered  : a huntfman  car- 
ried one  which  he  had  found  in  the  woods  to  Chriftopher 
Columbus;  this  cat  was  of  the  common  fize,  the  hair  of 
a dark  grey,  with  the  tail  very  long,  and  very  flrono-, 
.There  were  fome  of  the  fame  fort  of  wild  cats  in  Peru, 
though  they  had  no  tame  ones;  and  there  are  alfo  fome  in 
Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinefe,  Sic.  They  have 
been  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  as  in  Guinea,  at  the 
Gold  Coaff,  at  lvladagafcar,  where  the  original  inhabitants 
had  even  doineftic  cats  ; at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
Kolbe^lays,  tnere  are  alio,  though  in  a (mail  number,  wild 
cats  of  a blue  colour;  and  thefe  blue,  or  rather  llate-colour- 
cd  cats,  are  found  again  in  Alia. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  of  all  the  climates 
of  the  inhabited  earth,  thofe  of  Spain  and  Syria  are  the 
moll  favourable  to  the  beautiful  Varieties  of  Nature.  The 
Iheep,  the  goats,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the  rabbits,  &c.  of. 
thofe  countries  have  the  fined  wool,  the  moil:  beautiful  and 
the  longeft  hair,  the  moft  agreeable  and  the  moft  varied 
colours.  The  colour  of  the  wild  cat,  and  its  hair,  like  thofe 
of  moft  other  wild  animals,  are  rather  coarfe ; when  tamed, 
the  latter  becomes  more  foft,  the  former  more  variegated* 
and  in  the  favourable  climate  of  Chorafan  and  Syria,  the 
latter  becomes  longer,  finer,  more  copious,  the  former  uni- 
form iy  foftened  ; the  black  and  red  changing  into  a trail  f- 
parent  brown,  and  the  dark  brown  into  an  lin-orey.  By 
comparing  a wild  cat  of  our  forelts  with  one  of  thofe  of 
Chorafan  or  Syria,  we  (hall  find  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  confifis  in  this  (haded  variety  or  colours* 
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and  as  thefe  animals  have  more  or  lefs  white  upon  the 
belly  and  the  Tides,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in  order  to 
have  cats  entirely  white,  and  with  long  hair,  fuch  as  Ve 
properly  term  cats  of  Angora,  we  have  only  to  fele£l  from 
this  race  thofe  which  are  moft  white  on  the  belly  and  the 
iides,  and  to  unite  them  together,  in  like  manner  as  is  done 
with  rabbits,  with  dogs,  with  goats,  with  flags,  with 
deer,  Sec.  In  the  province  of  Pe-chi-ly,  in  China,  there 
are  cats  with  long  hair,  and  pendant  ears,  of  v/hich  the 
Chinefe  ladies  are  exceedingly  fond.  Thefe  domeftic  cats 
with  pendant  ears,  of  which  we  do  not  poffefs  a more  ample 
defeription,  are,  doubtlefs,  ftill  more  remote  than  thofe  with 
flraight  ears,  from  the  race  of  the  wild  cat,  which,  never- 
thelels,  is  the  original  and  primitive  race  of  all  cats. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  certain  intermediate  Animals  between  wild  and  domejlic. — 
The  Stag , or  Red  Deer. — Of  the  Fallow-deer , the  Roe- 
buck, 

? | "TIE  STAG  is  one  of  thofe  mild,  tranquil,  innocent 
animals,  which  feem  as  if  they  were  created  folely  to 
adorn  and  animate  the  folitude  of  the  forefts,  and  to  occupy, 
remote  from  man,  the  peaceful  retreats  of  Nature.  His 
light  and  elegant  form;  his  flexible,  yet  nervous  limbs;  his 
head  rather  adorned,  than  armed,  with  a living  fubftance, 
which,  like  the  branch  of  a tree,  is  every  year  renewed  ; his 
grandeur,  his  fwiftnefs,  his  flrength,  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
him  from  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreft. 

The  old  flags  fhed  their  horns  firft,  which  happens  about 
the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Stags  in 
their  feventh  year  do  not  undergo  this  change  till  the 
middle  or  the  end  of  March  ; nor  do  thofe  in  their  lixth 
year,  till  the  month  of  April. 

After  they  have  fhed  their  horns,  they  feparate  from  each 
other  ; the  very  young  ones  alone  aftociating  together. 
They  remain  no  longer  in  covert ; they  feek  the  beautiful 
parts  of  the  country,  the  groves,  and  the  open  coppices, 
where  they  remain  all  the  fummer,  till  they  recover  the 
antlers  which  wrere  wont  to  adorn  their  brows  ; and,  during 
this  fcafon,  they  carry  their  heads  low,  for  fear  of  ftriking 
them  againft  the  branches  ; for  they  are  exceedingly  tender 
till  they  arrive  at  perfection.  The  horns  of  the  oideft  ftags 
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are  fcarcely  half  repaired  by  the  month  of  May;  nor  do 
they  attain  their  full  length  and  hardnefs  till  about  the  end 
of  July.  The  horns  of  the  young  flag  are  very  late  fhed, 
and  very  late  recovered  ; but  when  thefe  are  completely 
lengthened,  and  are  become  quite  hard,  they  rub  them 
again#  the  trees,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  the  fcurf 
with  which  they  are  covered. 

The  hinds,  or  females,  carry  their  young  eight  months 
and  a few  days.  They  are  not  all  prolific  ; and  one  fort 
there  is  in  particular  which  is  always  barren.  The  fawn 
retains  this  appellation  no  longer  than  till  it  is  fix  months 
old  ; then  the  knobs  begin  to  appear,  and  it  takes  the  name 
of  a knobber,  which  it  bears  till  thefe  knobs  are  lengthened 
to  fo  many  points,  whence  they  are  termed  prickets,  or 
brockets.  It  does  not  quit  its  mother  early,  though  it 
grows  fa#,  but  follows  her  all  the  fummer.  In  winter,  the 
hinds,  the  knobbers,  the  prickets,  and  the  young  flags,  re- 
fort to  the  herd,  forming  troops,  which  are  more  numerous 
in  proportion  as  the  feafon  is  more  fevere.  In  fpring  they 
divide,  the  hinds  retiring  to  bring  forth  their  young ; and 
at  this  time  there  is  fcarcely  any  but  the  prickets  and  the 
young  flags  which  go  together.  In  general,  the  flags  are 
inclined  to  remain  with  each  other,  and  to  roam  abroad  in 
companies  ; nor  is  it  but  from  fear  or  neceflity  that  they  are 
ever  found  difperfed  or  feparated. 

The  growth  of  the  horns  appears  to  depend  on  the  re- 
dundancy of  the  fluids,  and  has  a near  connection  with  the 
production  of  the  feminal  fluid,  fince,  when  caftrated,  the 
horns  of  the  ftag  ceafe  to  grow.  The  beauty  of  this,  as 
indeed  of  every  part,  depends  much  upon  their  food  ; for  a 
flag  which  lives  in  a plentiful  country,  where  he  feeds  at 
his  eafe,  where  he  is  neither  difturbed  by  men  nor  dogs, 
where,  after  having  eaten  without  interruption,  he  may  lie 
down  and  ruminate  in  quiet,  has  always  a beautiful  head, 
high,  open,  palmated,  large,  and  well-adorned  at  top,  broad 
and  curled  at  bottom,  with  a great  number  of  long  and 
flrong  antlers  ; whereas,  in  a country  where  he  has  neither 
fufficie nt  food  nor  repofe,  his  head  will  be  in  thefe  refpe&s 
the  leverfe,  infomuch,  that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
difringuifh  by  the  horns  of  a ftag,  whether  or  not  he  in- 
habits a plentiful  and  quiet  country,  and  whether  or  not  he 
has  been  well  nourifhed. 

I he  branches  which  fprout  from  the  head  of  the  flag,  in 
f heir  make  and  growth,  refemble  thofe  of  a tree  ; their  iub- 
flance  alfo  is,  perhaps,  more  of  the  nature  of  wood  than  of 
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bone  : it  is,  as  it  were,  a vegetable  grafted  upon  an  animal, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  forms  one 
of  thofe  (hades  by  which  Nature  always  approximates  two 
extremes. 

The  (lag  pafles  his  whole  life  in  the  alternatives  of  pleni- 
tude and  want,  of  corpulence  and  leannefs,  of  health  and 
(icknefs,  without  having  his  conilitution  much  affedied  by 
the  violence  of  the  change;  nor  is  the  duration  of  his  life 
inferior  to  that  of  other  animals,  which  are  not  fubject  to 
fuch  vicifiitudes.  As  he  is  five  or  fix  years  in  growing,  fo 
he  generally  lives  feven  times  that  number  of  years  ; that 
is,  thirty-five  or  fortv  years.  What  has  been  reported, 
therefore,  concerniag  the  prodigious  longevity  of  the  (lag, 
is  without  any  good  foundation,  though  fupported  by  the 
(lory  of  one  which  was  taken  by  Charles  VI.  in  the  foreft 
of  Senlis,  with  a collar  round  its  neck,  whereon  was  in- 
fcribed,  “ Caefar  hoc  me  donavit  ;”  and  people  chofe 
rather  to  believe  that  this  animal  had  lived  a thoufand 
years,  and  had  received  this  collar  from  a Roman  Emperor, 
than  to  conclude  that  he  might  come  from  Germany,  where 
the  Emperors  have  always  afiumed  the  title  of  Caefar. 

The  horns  of  the  (lag  continue  to  increafe  in  bulk  and 
height  from  the  fecond  year  to  the  eighth  ; they  remain 
beautiful,  and  much  the  fame,  during  their  vigour  of 
life  ; but  as  their  body  declines  with  age,  fo  do  their  horns 
decline  alfo. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  our  (lags  have  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-two  antlers,  even  when  their  head  is  in  its  mod 
beautiful  (late;  and,  as  the  fize  of  the  (lag’s  head  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  his  food,  fo  the  quality  of  his  horns  is 
found,  in  like  manner,  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  it;  it 
is,  like  the  wood  of  the  forefl,  large,  foft,  and  light,  in  moifi: 
and  fertile  countries  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  fhort,  hard  and 
heavy,  in  fuch  as  are  dry  and  barren. 

The  mod  common  colour  of  the  (lag  is  yellow,  though 
there  are  many  found  of  a brown,  and  many  of  a red  colour. 
White  (lags  are  much  more  uncommon,  and  feern  to  be 
(tags  become  domeftic.  The  colour  of  the  horns,  like  that 
of  the  hair,  feems  in  particular  to  depend  on  the  nature  and 
age  of  the  animal,  and  in  general  on  the  imprefiion  of  the 
air.  The  horns  of  the  young  (lags  are  whiter  than  thofe  of 
the  old  ones.  Of  thofe  ilags  alio  whofe  hair  is  of  a light 
yellow,  the  horns  are  often  of  a fallow  hue,  and  difagreeable 
10  the  eye. 
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This  animal  Teems  to  have  good  eyes,  an  exquifite  find  I, 
and  an  excellent  ear.  When  he  would  hearken  to  any 
thing,  he  raifes  his  head,  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  then  he 
hears  from  a great  diflance.  When  he  ifiues  from  a little 
coppice,  or  Tome  other  fpot  half  covered,  he  flops  in  order 
to  take  a full  view  around  him,  and  then  fnuffs  up  the  wind 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  can  difcover  the  fcent  of  auq-ht 
that  may  give  him  difturbance.  Though  naturally  rather 
fimple,  he  is  yet  far  from  being  deft'tute  of  curiofity  and 
cunning.  If  any  one  whiffles,  or  cal  is  aloud  to  him  from  a 
great  diffance,  he  inftantly  flops  fliort,  and  gazes  with  fixed 
attention,  with  even  a kind  of  admiration  ; and  if  he  has 
neither  arms  nor  dogs,  he  pafles  along  quietly,  and  without 
altering  his  pace.  With  equal  tranquillity  and  pjeafure  he 
feems  alfo  to  liften  to  the  fhepherd’s  pipe,  or  flageolet ; and 
the  hunters,  in  order  to  embolden  them,  fometimes  ufe  thefe 
inftruments.  In  general,  he  fears  men  much  lefs  than  he 
does  dogs,  and  entertains  neither  diftrufi  nor  artifice,  but  in 
proportion  as  he  is  diffurbed.  He  eats  flowly,  choofes  his 
food,  and  feeks  afterwards  to  repofe  himfelf,  that  he  may 
ruminate  at  leifure,  though  tne  adt  of  rumination  he  does 
not  feem  to  perform  with  the  fame  eafe  as  the  ox  ; nor  is  it 
without  undergoing  much  violence,  that  the  flag  can  throw 
up  the  food  contained  in  his  firft  ffomach.  He  feldom 
drinks  in  the  winter,  and  feldomer  Hill  in  the  Tprino-. 


The  F allow-Deer.]  No  two  animals  can  be  more 
neany  allied  than  the  flag  and  the  fallow-deer  j and  yet  no 
two  animals  keep  more  diftindf,  or  avoid  each  other  with 
more  fixed  animofity.  They  are  never  feen  to  herd  in  the 
fanm  place  ; it  is  even  rare,  unlefs  they  have  been  tranf- 
ported  thither,  to  find  fallow-deer  in  a country  v/h  re  fta^s 
are  numerous.  They  feem  to  be  of  a nature  lefs  rebuff  and 
lefs  lavage  than  the  flag  ; they  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in 
the  foreffs,  and  are  bred  up  in  parks,  where  they  are,  as  it 
were,  half-domeffic. 


England  is  the  country  of  Europe  where  they  moft 
abound  ; and  there  their  flefh,  which  dogs  are  obferved  to 
prefer  to  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  held  in  no  fmall  effi- 
mation.  It  feems  to  be  an  animal  formed  for  a temperate 
cl 1 mate  j for  it  is  never  found  in  Ruffia,  and  very  rarely  in 
the  foreffs  of  bweden,  or  in  any  other  northern  country- 
and,  as  the  fallow-deer  is  an  animal  lefs  favage,  more  deli- 
cate,  and  indeed  it  may  be  added,  more  dcmeffic  than  the 
flag,  it  is  hkewife  fubjedt  to  a greater  number  of  varieties. 
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Befule  the  common  deer,  and  the  white  deer,  we  know  of 
ieveral  other  kinds  ftill  ; the  deer  of  Spain,  for  example, 
which  are  almoft  as  large  as  flags,  but  whofe  neck  is  more 
(lender,  whofe  colour  is  more  obfcure,  and  whofe  tail  is 
rather  black  than  white  underneath,  and  longer  than  that  of 
the  common  deer  ; the  deer  of  Virginia,  which  are  almoft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  Spain  ; other  deer,  whofe  forehead  is 
compreAed  and  flattened  between  the  eyes,  whofe  ears  and 
tail  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  deer,  and  of  whofe 
hind  legs  the  hoofs  are  marked  with  a white  fpot ; and 
others,  which  are  fpottcd  or  ftreaked  with  white,  black,  and 
yellow  ; and  others  ftill,  which  are  entirely  black. 

I he  head  of  the  buck,  like  that  of  the  ftag,  is  fhed  every 
year,  and  takes  nearly  the  fame  time  for  repairing. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  an  herd  of  fallow-deer  is  feen 
to  divide  into  parties,  and  to  engage  each  other  with  great 
ardour.  They  both  feem  defirous  of  gaining  fome  fa- 
vourite fpot  of  the  park  for  pafture,  and  of  driving  the  van- 
quilhed  party  into  the  coarfer  and  more  difagreeable  parts. 
Bach  of  thefe  factions  has  its  particular  chief,  namely,  the 
oldeft  and  the  ftrongeft  of  each  herd.  Thefe  lead  on  to  the 
engagement  3 and  the  reft  follow  under  their  direction. 
I'heir  combats  are  Angular  enough,  from  the  difpofition 
and  conduct  by  which  their  mutual  efforts  feem  to  be  regu- 
lated. 1 hey  attack  with  order,  and  fupport  the  affault  with 
courage  ; they  come  to  the  afliftance  of  each  other  ; they 
retire,  they  rally,  and  never  yield  the  victory  upon  a Angle 
defeat.  I he  combat  is  renewed  every  day,  till  at  length 
the  moft  feeble  fide  is  obliged  to  give  way,  and  is  content  to 
efcape  to  the  moft  difagreeable  part  of  the  park,  where  alone 
they  can  And  fafety  and  protection. 

From  the  age  of  two,  till  that  of  Afteen  or  Axteen,  the 
fallow-deer  is  in  a condition  to  produce,  and,  in  Ane, 
refembiing  the  (tag  in  all  its  natural  habits,  the  greateft 
difference  we  And  between  thefe  two  animals,  is  in  the 
duration  of  their  lives.  From  the  teftimony  of  hunters,  it 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  flag  lives  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  ; and,  on  the  fame  authority,  it  is  afferted, 
that  the  fallow-deer  lives  but  about  twenty  years  ; and  as 
in  Aze  the  latter  is  fmaller  than  the  ftag,  fo  it  is  probable, 
that  in  growth  he  is  fomewhat  quicker. 

The  Roe-Buck.]  The  ftag,  as  being  the  moft  noble 
among  the  tenants  of  the  woods,  inhabits  the  moft  fecret 
parts  of  the  forc/f,  where  the  fpreading  branches  form  a lofty 
«.  • covert  i 
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covert ; while  the  roe-buck,  as  being  of  an  inferior  fpecies, 
contents  himfelf  with  a more  lowly  refidence,  and  is  1'eldom 
found  but  among  the  thick  foliage  of  young  trees  and 
fhrubs.  But,  if  this  animal  is  lefs  noble,  lefs  ftrong,  and  lefs 
elevated  in  ffature,  he  is,  however,  pofieffcd  of  more  grace, 
more  vivacity,  and  even  more  courage,  than  the  flag. 
Though  but  a very  fmall  animal,  yet,  when  his  young  are 
attacked,  he  faces  even  the  flag  himfelf,  and  not  un fre- 
quently comes  off  victorious;  he  is  more  gay,  more  hand- 
fome,  more  active;  his  fbape  is  more  full  and  more  elegant, 
and  his  figure  is  more  agreeable  ; his  eyes,  in  particular,  are 
more  brilliant,  and  more  animated  ; his  limbs  are  more 
fupple,  his  movements  quicker  ; and,  polieffed  of  tf’qual 
vigour  and  agility,  he  bounds  without  effort. 

1 he  roe-buck  differs  from  the  ftag,  not  only  in  fuperior 
cunning,  but  alio  in  his  natural  appetites,  his  inclinations, 
and  his  whole  habits  of  living.  Inffead  of  herding  together 
like  the  latter,  the  fpecies  of  the  former  live  in  feparate 
families  : the  lire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones,  form  of 
themfelves  a little  community,  nor  do  they  ever  admit 
a ffranger  into  it.  All  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  are 
inconftant  in  their  affection.  The  roe-buck  never  forfakes 
his  mate;  and  as  they  have  been  generally  bred  up  to- 
gether, the  male  and  female  form  for  each  other  the  ffrono-eft 
attachment. 

1 he  female  of  this  fpecies  goes  with  young  five  months 
and  a half,  and  brings  forth  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May.  i he  hind  goes  more  than  eight  months  ; 
and  this  is  a circumftance  which  alone  fuffices  to  prove,  that 
thele  animals  are  of  a fpecies  fo  different,  that  th»ay  can 
never  intermix,  nor  produce  together  an  intermediate  race. 
The  female  feparates  herfelf  fiom  the  male,  when  fhe  is 
about  to  bring  forth,  retiring  into  the  thickeff  part  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wolf,  which  is  her  moft  dan- 
gerous enemy.  At  the  expiration  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  fawns,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  at  a 
birth,  attain  ft;mngth  enough  to  follow  her.  When  fhe  ‘is 
threatened  with  any  danger,  fhe  hides  them  in  fome  deep 
thicket,  offers  herfelf  to  the  danger,  and  allows  herfelf  to 
be  chaced  in  their  ftead. 

. 1 ne  ^awns  continue  to  follow  the  buck  and  the  doe 
eight  or  nine  months  in  all  ; and  upon  feparating,  their 
horns  begin  to  appear,  as  thofe  of  the  ffag,  the  firff  year, 
ample,  and  without  antlers.  Thefe  they  Ihed  at  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter. 


In 
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In  the  flag,  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  roe-buck,  there  are 
two  bony  eminences,  on  which  their  horns  grow,  which 
begin  to  fhoot  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  months,  and  which, 
in  a little  time  longer,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  ; and,  far 
from  enlarging  themfelves  as  the  animal  advances  in  age, 
they  diminifh,  and  are  even  the  moft  certain  index  for  dif- 
covering,  every  year,  the  advanced  age  of  all  the  fpecies. 

As  the  female  goes  only  five  months  and  a half  with 
young,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  young  roe-buck  is  quicker 
than  that  of  the  young  flag,  fo  his  life  is  fhorter  ; and  I do 
not  believe  that  it  extends  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  fartheft.  The  roe-bucks  remain  in  winter  in  the 
thickeft  coppices,  and  live  on  briars,  broom,  heath.  Sec. 
In  fpring,  they  repair  to  the  more  open  groves,  and  browfe 
upon  the  buds  and  young  frefh  leaves  of  almoft  every 
tree;  and  this  warm  food,  fermenting  in  their  ftomachs, 
inebriates  them  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  then  eafily 
furprifed. 

It  appears,  that  this  fpecies,  which  is  not  fo  numerous  as 
that  of  the  flag,  and  which  is  very  feldom  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  is  much  more  abundant  in  America. 
There  we  hear  only  of  two  forts,  the  red,  which  is  the 
larger,  and  the  brown,  which  is  the  fmaller ; and,  as  they 
are  more  commonly  found  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  that  continent,  fo  it  may  be  prelumed,  that 
they  differ  more  from  each  other  there  than  they  do  in 
Europe.  In  Louifiana,  for  inftance,  they  are  extremely 
common,  and  are  much  larger  than  in  Erance ; they  are 
alfo  found  at  Brafil  ; lor  the  animal  which  is  there  deno- 
minated the  Cujuacu-apara , differs  not  from  the  European 
roe-buck,  more  than  the  Canadian  flag  differs  from  the 
French  itag. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  Wild  Animals — The  Hare , and  the.  Rabbit. 

The  Hare.]  f | TIOSE  fpecies  of  animals  which  are  the 

mofl  numerous,  are  not  alwavs  the  moft 
ufeful  : but  the  fpecies  of  the  hare,  and  of  the  rabbit,  are 
advantageous  to  us,  both  as  to  their  number  and  their 
utility.  Hares  are  univerfally  and  abundantly  fpread  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ; and  rabbits,  though  they  ori- 
ginated only  in  particular  climates,  do  yet  multiply  fo  pro- 

digioufly 
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digloufly  lii  almoft  every  place  to  which  they  are  tranf- 
ported,  that  it  is  no  longer  poflible  to  extirpate  them,  and 
no  fmall  art  is  required  in  order  to  diminifh  their  number. 

In  thofe  diftridts  which  are  referved  for  the  chace,  four  or 
five  hundred  hares  are  killed  in  the  courfe  of  perhaps  one 
day’s  fport.  Thefe  animals  multiply  amazingly;  they  are 
in  a condition  to  engender  in  all  feafons,  and  before  the 
firft  year  of  their  life  is  expired.  The  females  do  not  go 
above  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  with  their  young.  They 
produce  three  or  four,  and  as  foon  as  thefe  are  brought 
forth,  are  again  ready  to  receive  the  male;  they  likewife 
receive  him  while  they  are  pregnant,  and,  by  a particular 
formation  of  their  genitals,  are  often  found  to  have  a fuper- 
fcetation. 

The  young  ones  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open ; 
the  mother  luckles  them  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days; 
after  which  they  feparate  themfelves  from  her,  and  provide 
for  their  own  fubfiftence  ; they  do  not  withdraw  themfelves 
far  from  each  other,  nor  from  the  place  where  they  firft 
drew  breath  ; yet  they  live  in  folitude,  and  each  compofes 
for  itfelf  a form,  at  a little  diftance,  as  perhaps,  at  that  of 
fixty  or  eighty  paces.  I hus,  when  we  find  a young  leveret 
in  one  place,  we  are  almoft  fure  of  finding  one  or  two  more 
in  the  neighbourhood.  They  feed  more  by  night  than  by 
day ; and  their  favourite  articles  of  proviiion  are,  herbs, 
roots,  leaves,  fruit  and  grain  ; but  above  all,  fuch  plants  as 
yield  a milky  juice.  They  even  eat  the  bark  of  trees  in 
winter.  When  they  are  reared  at  home,  they  are  fed  with 
lettice  and  roots;  but  the  flefh  of  thefe  domeftic  hares  is 
always  of  a bad  flavour. 

Hares  fleep  much,  but  always  with  their  eyes  open.  They 
have  no  eye-lafhes,  and  feem  to  have  but  bad  eyes  ; as  if, 
in  order  to  recompence  this  defedl,  however,  their  hearing 
is  exceedingly  acute,  and  their  ears  are  very  large  compared 
with  the  fize  of  their  body.  They  move  thefe  long  ears 
with  great  facility,  and  ule  them  as  a helm,  in  order  to 
direa  their  courfe,  which  is  fo  rapid,  that  they  eafily  out- 
ftrip  ail  other  animals.  As  their  fore  legs  are  much  fhorter 
than  their  hind  ones,  they  can  more  ealily  mount  than 
defcend  ; tor  which  reafon,  when  they  are  purfued,  their 
firft  objedl  is  to  gain,  if  poflible,  fome  mountain.  Their 
motion  in  running  is  a kind  of  gallop  ; they  proceed  with- 
out making  iwiy  noife,  becaufe  their  feet  are  plentifully 
covered  with  hair,  even  underneath;  and  perhaps  they  are 
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the  only  animals  which  have  hair  growing  within  their 
mouths. 

The  hare  lives  not  above  (even  or  eight  years.  They 
pafs  their  lives  in  folitude,  and  in  filence  ; and  never  are 
they  known  to  exert  their  voice,  but  when  they  are  forcibly 
laid  hold  of,  tormented,  or  wounded.  They  are  by  no 
means  fo  wild  as  by  their  habits  might  be  fuppofed  ; they 
are  gentle,  and  fufceptible  of  a fpecies  of  improvement.  As 
they  have  a good  ear,  as  they  reft  on  their  hind  feet  of 
their  own  accord,  and  ufe  their  fore-legs  like  arms,  fome 
have  been  fo  tutored  as  to  beat  a drum,  to  gcfticulate  in 
cadence,  &c. 

In  general,  the  hare  is  not  devoid  of  the  inftincl  neceftary 
for  its  prefervation,  nor  of  fagacity  fufficient  to  effedl  an 
efcape  from  its  enemies.  It  prepares  for  itfelf  a form  ; and 
in  winter,  it  choofes  a fpot  which  is  expofed  to  the  fouth, 
as  in  fummer  it  does  one  which  is  fituated  to  the  north.  It 
hides  itfelf  from  view  among  hillocks  of  earth  which  are  of 
the  fame  colour  as  its  hair.  “ I have  feen,”  fays  Du 
Fouilloux,  44  a hare  fo  cunning,  that,  as  foon  as  it  heard  the 
44  huntfman’s  horn,  it  ftarted  from  its  form,  and,  though 
44  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of  a league  from  it,  leaped  to 
44  a pond,  and  there  hid  itfelf  among  the  rufhes,  and  thus 
44  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  dogs.  I have  feen  a hare, 
44  which,  after  having  run  above  two  hours  before  the  dogs, 
44  has  diflodged  another  hare,  and  taken  pofl’effion  of  its 
44  form.  i have  feen  others  fvvim  over  three  ponds,  of  which 
44  the  fmalleft  was  not  lefs  than  eighty  paces  broad.  I have 
44  feen  others,  which,  after  having  been  warmly  chaced  for 
44  two  hours,  have  entered  a (heep-cot,  through  the  little 
44  opening  under  the  door,  and  remained  among  the  cattle. 
44  I have  feen  others,  which,  when  the  dogs  have  chaced 
44  them,  joined  a flock  of  (beep  in  the  field,  and,  in  like 
44  manner,  remained  with  them.  I have  feen  others, 
44  which,  when  they  heard  the  dogs,  have  concealed  them- 
44  felves  in  the  earth.  I have  feen  others,  which  have  gone 
44  along  one  fide  of  a hedge,  and  returned  by  the  other  ; fo 
44  that  there  was  only  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge  between 
44  the  dogs  and  the  hare.  I have  feen  others,  which,  after 
44  they  had  been  chafed  for  half  an  hour,  have  mounted  an 
44  old  wall  of  fix  feet  high,  and  taken  refuge  in  a hole 
*4  covered  with  ivy.” 

The  nature  of  the  foil  has  a great  influence  on  thefe,  as 
well  as  on  all  other  animals ; the  hares  of  the  mountain  ^re 
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larger  and  fatter  than  thofe  of  the  plains,  and  are  alfo  of  a 
different  colour;  the  former  being  browner  on  the  body, 
and  whiter  about  the  neck,  than  the  latter,  which  are  more 
inclined  to  red.  On  high  mountains,  and  in  the  northern 
countries,  they  become  white  in  the  winter,  and  in  fummer 
recover  their  ordinary  colour. 

The  Rabbit.]  Though  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  are 
externally,  as  well  as  internally,  very  much  alike,  yet  as 
they  do  not  intermix  together,  they  form  two  diftinct  and 
feparate  fpecies. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  hare;  and,  without  crediting  what  Wotten  has  ad- 
vanced, that  one  pair  only,  being  left  together  in  an  ifland, 
produced  fix  thoufand  in  one  year,  it  is  certain,  that  thefe 
creatures  multiply  fo  prodigioufly  in  countries  which  are 
proper  for  the  breed,  that  the  earth  cannot  furnifh  them 
with  fubhftence  : they  deftroy  herbs,  roots,  grain,  fruit,  and 
even  trees  and  fhrubs ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  uie  we  make 
of  the  dog  and  the  ferret,  they  would  reduce  the  country  to 
a defert.  d he  rabbit  not  only  engenders  and  produces 
oftener  than  the  hare,  but  it  has  more  ways  to  efcape  from  its 
enemies,  and  to  avoid  the  fight  of  man. 

This  circumflance  alone  may  fuffice  to  prove,  that  the 
rabbit  is  fuperior  to  the  hare  in  point  of  fagacity.  Both  are 
alike  in  their  conformation,  and'botn  have  it  in  their  power 
to  dig  retreats  to  themfelves.  Both  are  timid  to  an  excels  ; 
but  the  one,  pofTefTed  of  lefs  art,  is  contented  with  forming 
for  itfelf  a refidence  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  where  it  re- 
mains continually  expofed  ; while  the  other,  by  a more  im- 
proved inffinct,  takes  the  trouble  to  dig  into  the  earth,  and 
* t0  rr]ake  itfelf  an  afylum  ; and  fo  true  is  it,  that  they 
adf  in  this  cafe  from  fentiment,  that  we  never  fee  the 
domeffic  rabbit  employed  in  the  fame  work. 

The  domeffic  rabbits,  like  all  other  domeffic  animals 
vary  in  their  colour  : white,  black  and  grey  belong  properJv 
to  Nature.  The  black  rabbits  are  the  moft  fcarce. 

Thefe,  animals  are  able  to  engender  and  produce  at  the 
age  of  five  or  fix  months.  It  is  afferted,  that  they  com- 
monly attach  themfelves  to  one  particular  female,  and  never 
quit  her.  bhe  goes  with  young  thirty  or  thirty-one  days, 
and  will  produce  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  feven  or  eight  at 
a birth.  Like  the  doe-hare,  (he  has  a double  matrix!,  and 
of  confeq uence  can  have  in  its  womb  at  the  fame  time,  two 
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feparate  litters;  It  appears,  however,  that  fuper-fcetatic,*i5 
are  lefs  frequent  in  this  fpecies  than  in  that  of  the  hare. 

A few  clays  before  they  bring  forth,  they  dig  themfelves 
a frefh  burrow,  not  in  a right  line,  but  in  a crooked  di- 
rection, at  the  bottom  of  which  they  make  an  excavation  ; 
after  which  they  tear  a quantity  of  hair  from  their  bellies, 
and  make  a kind  of  bed  for  the  ufe  of  their  little  ones. 
For  the  fir  ft  two  days  they  never  quit  them  : they  never  ftir 
abroad,  unlefs  forced  to  do  fo  from  neceffity,  and  return  as 
foon  as  ever  they  have  taken  their  nourifhment.  At  this 
feafon  they  eat  much  and  very  quick  ; and  thus  they  tend 
and  fuckle  their  young  for  more  than  fix  weeks.  Till  then 
the  buck  does  not  know  them,  nor  does  he  enter  the  burrow 
which  the  doe  has  dug.  Often,  even  when  fhe  quits  it  and 
leaves  her  little  ones  behind,  fhe  flops  up  the  entry  to  it  with 
earth,  diluted  with  her  urine  ; but  when  they  begin  to  ven- 
ture to  the  edge-of  the  hole,  and  to  eat  groundlel  and  other 
herbs  which  the  dee  picks  out  for  them,  the  buck  begins  to 
know  them,  to  take  them  between  his  paws,  to  endeavour 
to  give  a glofs  to  their  hair,  to  lick  their  eyes  ; and  all  of 
them,  in  fucceffiofl,  partake  equally  of  his  cares. 

A gentleman,  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  had  amufeo 
himfelf  with  raifing  rabbits  for  many  years,  has  communi- 
cated the  following  remarks  to  me  : 

“ I began, faid  he,  44  with  only  one  male  and  one  female, 
44  the  former  white,  the  latter  grey;  and  of  their  produce, 
44  which  was  very  numerous,  the  greateft  part  were  grey, 
44  a good  number  of  them  white,  and  of  a mixed  colour, 
44  ana  feme  few  black.  Thefe  animals  l'eem  to  have  a 
44  great  r fp<  Ct  for  paternal  authority  ; at  leaf!  I judge  fo, 
44  from  the  great  deference  which  all  my  rabbits  fhewed  for 
44  their  firft  anceflor,  whom  I can  always  eafily  diftinguifh 
44  by  bis  whitenefs,  and  who  is  indeed  the  only  male  of  that 
44  colour  which  I have  preferved.  It  was  to  no  purpofe 
44  that  the  family  augmented  ; thofe  which,  in  their  turn, 
“■  became  fathers,  were  {fill  fubordinate  to  him.  Whenever 
44  they  fought,  whether  on  account  of  their  females,  or 
44  concerning  their  food,  their  great  progenitor  would  run 
44  to  the  place  of  difpute  with  all  ipeed,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
44  the  noife.  No  fooner  did  they  perceive  him,  than  every 
44  thing  was  prefently  reduced  to  order;  and  if  he  furpriied 
44  anv  one  of  them  actually  afiiiulting  another,  he  uled  to 
44  fepan  te  him  from  the  reft,  and  punifh  him  upon  the 
44  fpot.  Another  proof  of  his  dominion  ever  all  his  pofte- 
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£<  rity,  is,  that  they  were  accuttomed  to  return  at  a whittle: 
whenever  I gave  the  fignal,  how  diftant  foever  they 
might  be,  this  old  one  immediately  put  himfelf  at  their 
head  ; and  though  he  came  ttrft,  yet  he  made  them 
<c  all  file  off,  and  enter  before  him  ; nor  would  he  go  in  till 
“ the  laft.” 


CHAP.  XL 


Of  carnivorous  Animals— The  IVolf—The  Fox— The  Badger— 
The  Otter — The  Martin — The  Pine  JVeafel—The  Pole 
Cat — The  Ferret — The  IVeafel — The  Ermine. 


/V  NIMALS  which  have  but  one  ttomach,  and  whofe  in- 
teftines  are  fhort,  are  forced,  like  man,  to  feed  on 
flelh..  Of  this  affinity,  and  of  this  truth,  we  fhall  receive 
certain  information  by  a relative  companion  of  the  fize  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  in  carnivorous  animals,  and  in  thofe  that 
live  folely  on  herbage.  We  ffiall  then  find,  that  the  differ- 
ence in  their  manner  of  living  depends  folely  on  the  dif- 
ference in  their  conformation,  and  that  their  nourifhment 

is  more  or  lefs  folid,  as  the  receptacle  for  it  is  more  or  lefs 
capacious. 


Hence,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  thofe 
animals  which  live  folely  on  herbage  are,  from  phyfical 
neceffity,  as  carnivorous  animals  are  with  refpedt  to  flefh 
abfolutely  confined  to  one  kind  of  fuftenance.  Solely  is  it 
to  be  underftood,  that  thofe  which  have  feveral  ftomachs,  or 
very  large  inteftines,  may  be  fupported  without  this  lub- 
ltantiai  aliment  fo  neceffary  to  others.  It  is  not  meant, 
that  they  might  not  ufe  it,  or  that  if  Nature  had  furnifhed 
them  with  arms,  not  only  for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defence, 
but  for  thole  of  attack  and  rapine,  they  would  not  have 
exerted  them,  and  foon  accuftomed  themfelves  to  flefh  and 
blood;  fmce  we  find,  that  fheep,  calves,  goats,  horfes 
greedily  eat  mdk  and  eggs,  which  are  animal  food,  and 

K b?  CLlftom>  they  not  refufe  meat  which  has 

been  hafhed  and  feafoned  with  fait. 

Without  a violation  of  truth,  then,  may  it  be  Laid,  that 
the  generally- predominant  appetite  of  animals  is  for  flefh 
and  other  folid  food,  and  that  this  appetite  is  more  or  lefs 
vehement,  more  or  lefs  moderate,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar conformation  0f  each  animal;  fince,  on  taking  a full 
>‘cw  of  Nature,  we  find  it^not  only  in  man,  but  jn  qua- 
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druped  animals,  in  fifties,  in  infefts,  and  in  worms,  for 
which  indeed  all  flefh  feems  to  be  particularly  and  ultimately 
deftined. 

The  Wolf.]  The  wolf  is  one  of  thofe  animals  whofe 
appetite  for  animal  food  is  the  moft  vehement,  and  whofe 
means  of  fatisfying  this  appetite  are  the  moft  various. 
Nature  has  furnifhed  him  with  ftrength,  with  cunning, 
with  agility,  with  all  thofe  requifites,  in  a word,  which  fit 
an  animal  for  purfuing,  overtaking,  and  conquering  its 
prey ; and  yet,  with  all  thefe,  the  wolf  moft  frequently 
dies  of  hunger  ; for  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  man. 
Being  long  proscribed,  and  a reward  offered  for  his  head, 
he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  the  habitations  of  man,  and  to 
live  in  the  foreft  ; where  the  few  wild  animals  to  be  found, 
efcape  him  either  by  their  fwiftnefs  or  their  art,  or  are  fup- 
plied  in  too  fmall  a proportion  to  fatisfy  his  rapacity.  When 
preffed  with  hunger,  however,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes 
to  attack  thofe  animals  which  are  under  the  protection  of 
man,  particularly  fuch  as  he  can  readily  carry  away,  lambs, 
fheep,  or  even  dogs  themfelves  ; for  all  animal  food  comes 
then  equally  agreeable.  If  this  excurfion  has  fucceeded,  he 
often  returns  to  the  charge,  till  having  been  wounded,  or 
clofely  purfued  by  the  dogs  or  the  fhepherds,  he  hides  him- 
felf  by  day  in  the  thickeft  coverts,  and,  for  a while,  only 
ventures  out  at  night ; but,  at  laft,  when  his  necefiities  are 
very  urgent,  he  boldly  faces  certain  deftruCtion  : he  attacks 
women  and  children,  and  fometimes  ventures  even  to  fail 
upon  men  ; becomes  furious  by  his  continual  agitations, 
and  ends  his  life  in  madnefs. 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  fo  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  dog,  that  he  feems  modelled  upon  the  fame 
plan  ; and  yet  he  only  offers  the  reverfe  of  the  image.  If 
his  form  be  fimilar,  his  nature  is,  however,  different ; and 
indeed  they  are  fo  unlike  in  their  difpofitions,  that  no  two 
animals  can  have  a more  perfect  antipathy  to  each  other. 
A young  dog  fhudders  at  the  fight  of  a wolf ; a dog  who 
is  ftronger,  and  who  knows  his  ftrength,  briftles  up  at  the 
fight,  teftifies  his  animofity,  attacks  him  with  courage,  en- 
deavours to  put  him  to  flight,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to 
rid  himfelf  of  a prefence  that  is  hateful  to  him.  They 
never  meet  without  either  flying  from,  or  fighting  with  each 
other.  If  the  wolf  is  the  ftronger,  he  tears  and  devours  his 
prey  : the  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  generous,  and  con- 
tents himfelf  with  his  victory. 


THE  WOLF.  I3I 

*1  he  dog,  even  in  his  favage  ftate,  is  not  cruel ; he  is 
eafily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly  attached  to  his  mafter. 
J[  he  wolf,  when  taken  young,  becomes  tame,  but  never 
has  an  attachment.  Nature  is  ftronger  in  him  than  edu- 
cation ; he  refumes,  with  age,  his  natural  difpofitions,  and 
Returns,  as  foorn  as  he  can,  to  the  woods  whence  he  was 
taken.  Dogs*  even  of  the  dulleft  kinds,  feek  the  company 
of  other  animals  ; they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  follow  and 
accompany  other  creatures  : the  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  enemy  of  all  lbciety  ; he  does  not  even  keep  much  com- 
pany with  thofe  of  his  kind.  When  they  are  feen  in  packs 
together,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a peaceful  fociety,  but 
a combmation  for  war:  they  teftify  their  hoftile  intentions 
y fheir  loud  howlings,  and  by  their  fiercenefs  difcover  a 
project  for  attacking  fome  great  animal,  fuch  as  a ftag  or 
a bull,  or  for  deftroying  fome  formidable  dog.  The  inftant 
their  military  expedition  is  completed,  their  fociety  is  at  an 
end  ; they  then  part,  and  each  returns  in  filence  to  his  foli- 
.ar>’  ret[eat‘  There  is  not  even  any  ftrong  attachment  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  ; they  feek  each  other  only  once 
a year,  and  remain  but  a few  days  together. 

The  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  of  the 
lfte-wolf  who  goes  with  young  above  an  hundred  days,  and 
the  bitch,  who  does  not  go  above  fixty,  proves,  that  the 
wolf  and  the  dog,  fo  different  in  difpofition,  are  ftill  more 
foin  one  of  the  principal  funttions  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 

lhe  wolf  generally  brings  forth  five  or  fix,  and  fome- 
times  even  nine  at  a litter.  The  cubs  are  brought  forth, 
like  thofe  of  the  bitch,  with  the  eyes  clofed.  The  dam 

!it  kflefh‘he^  f°h  WeekS’  and  'eaches  them  betimes 

herfolf^’  Th‘Ch^e  PTPareS  [0rJthem’  b>'  chewing  it  firft 

littered  ° n0t,leave  tbe  den  where  tbey  have  been 

littered,  till  they  are  fix  weeks  or  two  months  old.  It  is 

and\mWtehVe‘ ’h ‘ tney,are,  abol!C  ten  or  twelve  months  old, 
net  hat  rL  7'  t ^ teeth  and  completed  the 

Selves  Then  h ^ 1°  * CaPacit/  t0  for 

tnemielves.  1 hen,  when  they  have  acquired  arms  from 

S ba7.  Earned  indu  (try  and  "courage  from  he" 
example,  fhe  declmes  all  future  care  of  them/beine  aaaiu 

qufreSttonorrthfeeg  UP  3 ?*"  The,e  =>nimals°re- 

age  of  fifteen  orZ/nTy"  ^ gr0Wth’  and  to  the 

we^Jike  thofo'Tf'm  Spey  ifS  be  Srows  0,1  >1,  and  his  teeth 
ear,  Jifce  thole  of  moft  other  animals,  by  ufintr  He  fleers; 

when  his  belly  „ full,  -or  when  he  is  Ligufd,  rather  by 
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day  than  night,  and  is  always  very  eafily  waked.  He  drinks 
frequently  ; and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is  no 
water  to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  the  pools 
about  the  foreft,  he  comes  often,  in  the  day,  down  to 
brooks,  or  lakes  in  the  plain.  Although  very  voracious,  he 
yet  fupports  hunger  for  a long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or 
five  days  without  food,  provided  he  is  fupplied  with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  ftrength,  particularly  in  his  fore- 
parts, in  the  mufcles  of  his  neck  and  jaws.  He  carries  oft 
a (beep  in  his  mouth  without  letting  it  touch  the  ground, 
and  runs  with  it  much  fwifter  than  the  fhepherds  who  pur- 
fue  him  ; fo  that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  or 
oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always 
with  greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  lefs  refilled  ; 
for  he  ufes  precautions  with  luch  animals  as  attempt  to 
Hand  upon  the  defeniive.  He  is  cowardly,  and  never  fights 
but  when  under  a neceftity  of  fatisfying  his  hunger,  or 
of  making  good. his  retreat.  When  he  is  wounded  by  a 
bullet,  he  is  heard  to  cry  out;  and  yet,  when  furrounded  by 
the  peafants,  and  attacked  with  clubs,  he  never  howls,  but 
defends  himfelf  in  filence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

Jf  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a pit-fall,  he  is  for  fome 
time  fo  frightened  and  aftonifhed,  that  he  may  be  killed 
without  offering  to  refill,  or  taken  alive  without  much 
danger.  At  that  inlfant,  one  may  clap  a collar  round  his 
neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever 
criving  .the  leaft  figns  of  anger  or  refentment.  At  all  other 
times,  he  has  his  fenfes  in  great  perfection.  He  fmells  a 
carcafe  at  the  dillance  of  more  than  a league  ; he  alfo  per- 
ceives living  animals  a great  way  off,  and  follows  them  a 
long  time  upon  the  feent.  Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood, 
he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  againft  the  wind.  When 
lull  come  to  its  extremity,  he  Hops  to  examine,  by  his 
imell,  on  all  fides,  the  emanations  that  may  come  either 
from  his  enemy  or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  diftin- 
guifhes.  He  prefers  thofe  animals  which  he  kills  himfelf  to 
thole  he  finds  dead  ; and  yet,  he  does  not  difdain  thefe, 
though  ever  fo  much  infedled,. when  no  better  is  to  be  had. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  flefh  ; and,  perhaps,  it  he 
was  lufficiently  powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves 
have  been  feen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in  numbers 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  devoured  fuch  dead 
bodies  as  were  left  upon  the  field,  or  but  negligently 
interred.  Thefe,  when  once  accuftomed  to  human  flefh, 
ever  after  feek  particularly  to  attack  mankind,  choofe  to 
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fall  upon  the  fhepherd  rather  than  his  flock,  and  devour 
women,  carry  off  their  children,  &c.  Thefe  dreadful 
wolves  are  called  ware-wolves , that  is  to  fay,  wolves  of 
which  we  ought  to  be  aware . 

The  colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to  the  differ- 
ent climates  in  which  it  is  bred,  and  often  changes  even  in 
the  fame  country.  Befide  the  common  wolves  which  are 
found  in  France  and  Germany,  there  are  others  with 
thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  In  the  northern  climates, 
fome  are  found  quite  black,  and  fome  white  all  over. 
The  former  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  any  other 
kinds. 


The  Fox.]  This  animal  has  always  been  famous  for 
his  artifices  ; and  the  reputation  he  has  thus  acquired,  he 
partly  merits.  What  the  wolf  cannot  accomplifh  but  by 
his  fuperior  ftrength,  the  fox  accomplifhes  by  his  fuperior 
cunning.  Without  attempting  to  oppofe  either  the  fhep- 
herd, his  dog,  or  his  flock,  he  finds  an  eafier  way  to  fubfift. 
Patient  and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for  depreda- 
tion, and  varies  his  conduct  as  he  perceives  that  circum- 
ftances  vary  ; and  though  as  indefatigable  as  the  wolf,  and 
more  nimble  than  that  animal,  he  yet  does  not  truft  entirely 
to  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  but  contrives  for  himfelf  an 
afylum,  to  which  he  retires  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  and  in 
which,  fheltered  from  danger,  he  brings  up  his  young. 

The  fox  generally  fixes  his  refidence  at  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  and  yet  not  far  removed  from  fome  cottage,  or  fome 
hamlet.  He  liftens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the 
cackling  of  other  domeftic  fowls  : even  at  a confiderable 
1 trance  he  fcents  them,  and  feizes  his  opportunity.  If  he 
be  able  to  get  into  the  yard,  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the 
poultry  without  remorfe.  I his  done,  he  carries  off  a part 
of  the  fpoil,  hides  it  at  fome  convenient  diftance,  and  ao-ain 
returns  to  the  charge.  Taking  off  another  fowl  in^the 
lame  manner  he  hides  that  alfo,  though  not  in  the  fame 

p a£e  ’ ar^  this  method  he  pradlifes  for  feveral  times  to- 
geiher,  till,  warned  by  the  approach  of  day,  or  the  noife  of 
the  fam.ly,  he  finally  retires.  The  fame  arts  are  obferved 
when  he  finds  birds  entangled  in  fpringes  laid  for  them  by 
the  fowler ; with  whom  the  fox  taking  care  to  be  before- 
hand, very  expertly  fnatches  the  birds  out  of  the  fnare,  con- 
ceals them  in  different  places,  leaves  them  there  fometimes 
tor  two  or  three  days,  and  is  never  at  a lofs  to  recover,  his 
*11  en  treafure.  He  is  equally  alert  in  leizing  the  young 
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hares  and  rabbits,  before  they  have  ftrength  enough  to  efcape 
him  ; and  when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued,  he 
is  fure  to  come  upon  them  in  the  moments  of  diftrefs,  and 
to  fhew  them  no  mercy.  In  the  fame  manner  he  finds  out 
the  nefts  of  the  partridge  and  the  quail,  and  feizes  the 
mother  while  fitting;. 

The  fox  is  fo  voracious,  that,  when  deficient  of  better 
food,  he  devours  rats,  mice,  lizards,  toads  and  ferpents. 
Infe&s  and  fhell  fifh  he  is  likewife  fometimes  known  to 
eat.  In  vain  does  the  hedge-hog  roll  itfelf  up  into  a ball  to 
oppofe  him  : this  determined  glutton  teizes  it  till  it  is 
obliged  to  appear  uncovered,  and  then  devours  it.  The 
wafp  and  the  wild  bee  are  attacked  by  him  with  equal 
fuccefs.  Though  at  firfl:  they  fly  out  upon  their  invader, 
and  actually  oblige  him  to  retire,  yet  this  repulfe  is  but  for 
a few  minutes,  till  he  has  rolled  himfelf  upon  the  ground, 
and  thus  crufhed  fuch  as  may  have  ftuck  to  his  fkin  : he 
then  returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of  perfe- 
verance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs,  which  he 
greedily  devours,  both  wax  and  honey. 

The  voting  foxes  are  born  blind,  like  dogs  ; like  them, 
too,  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  coming  to 
perfection,  and  live  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  The 
lenfes  of  the  fox  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  the  wolf ; his  fenti- 
ment  is  more  acute,  and  the  organ  of  his  voice  is  more 
fupple,  and  more  perfedi.  The  wolf  is  never  heard  but  by 
dreadful  howls,  while  the  fox  only  yelps,  barks,  and  fends 
forth  a moanful  found,  refembling  the  cry  of  the  peacock. 
His  tones,  too,  are  different,  according  to  the  different 
fentiments  with  which  he  is  aftedted.  He  has  one  found 
expreilivc  of  dcfire,  another  of  murmur,  another  of  forrow, 
and  another  of  pain  : the  latter  is  never  heard  from  him, 
unjefs  in  the  inftant  that  he  is  wounded  by  a fhot,  and  has 
loll  the  ufe  of  fome  member  ; for,  like  the  wolf,  when  at- 
tacked with  cudgels  alone,  he  never  murmurs,  but  will 
defend  himfelf  with  obflinacy,  and  fight  in  filence  to  the 
lafl  gafp.  He  bites  dangeroufly,  and  with  fuch  determined 
fury,  that,  in  order  to  make  him  relinquifh  his  hold,  pon- 
derous wood,  and  even  iron  bars,  are  neceflary. 

The  flefli  of  the  fox  is  not  fo  bad  as  the  flefh  of  the 
wolf.  Dogs,  and  even  men,  eat  it  in  autumn,  efpecially  if 
the  animal  has  fed  on  grapes  ; and,  in  winter,  good  furs 
are  made  of  his  fkin.  He  fleeps  fo  found,  that,  however 
clofely  approached,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  awaking 
him.  When  he  only  means  to  reft  himfelf,  he  llretches 
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out  his  hind  legs,  and  remains  flat  upon  his  belly.  In 
this  pofture  he  watches  for  the  birds  as  they  perch  on  the 
hedges;  who  no  fooner  perceive  him  than  they  give  each 
other  warning  of  their  approaching  danger.  The  jack- 
daw and  the  magpie,  in  particular,  often  follow  him  along 
to  the  diftance  of  fome  hundred  paces,  ftill  towering  be- 
yond his  reach,  and  with  their  cries,  and  notes  of  hoftility, 
apprife  other  animals  to  beware. 

Of  all  wild  animals,  the  fox  is  mod  fubje&ed  to  the 
influence  of  climate;  and  there  are  found  nearly  as  many 
varieties  in  this  fpecies,  as  in  that  of  any  domeftic  animal. 
The  generality  of  the  French  foxes  are  red ; of  fome, 
however,  the  hair  is  of  a greyifh  caft ; and,  of  all,  the  tip 
of  the  tail  is  white.  In  the  northern  countries  we  find 
foxes  of  all  colours. 

The  Badger  is  a lazy,  diftruftful,  folitary  animal, 
that  retires  far  from  the  approach  of  man,  and  digs  a 
fubterranean  refidence,  where  it  fpends,  at  leaft,  three- 
fourths  of  its  exiftence,  and  never  ventures  forth  but  in 
fearch  of  food.  It  burrows  in  the  ground  with  particular 
facility,  as  its  body  is  rather  of  an  oblong  form,  and  its 
claws,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fore  feet,  are  very  long  and 
compact.  The  hole  which  it  thus  forms  to  itfelf,  is  often 
at  a very  great  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  paflage  to  it  is  always  oblique  and  winding. 

The  fox,  who  is  lefs  expert  at  fuch  excavations,  often 
appropriates  to  his  own  convenience  the  labours  of  the 
badger.  Unable  to  compel  him  from  his  retreat  by  force, 
it  often  drives  him  from  it  by  ftratagem,  often  remains  a 
fixed  centinel  at  the  mouth  of  the  paflage,  difturbs  it,  and, 
as  an  infallible  expedient,  it  is  faid,  emits  his  ordure. 
The  badger  gone,  he  immediately  aflumes  pofleflion  of  it, 
enlarges  it,  and  every  way  accommodates  it  to  his  own 
purpofe.  Though  forced  to  remove  to  another  habitation, 
this  animal  does  not,  however,  remove  to  another  country. 
At  a little  diftance  from  its  old  burrow,  it  forms  a new 
one,  from  which  it  never  ftirs  but  at  night.  The  dogs 
eafily  overtake  it,  when  it  is  at  any  diftance  from  its  hole; 
and  then,  ufing  all  its  ftrength,  all  its  powers  of  refin- 
ance, it  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back,  and  defends  itfelf  with 
defperate  refolution. 

Several  badgers  have  been  brought  to  me,  and  fome  of 
them  I kept  a long  time.  The  young  ones  are  eafily 
tamed ; they  will  play  with  young  dogs,  and,  like  them, 
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will  follow  any  perfon  whom  they  know,  and  from  whom 
they  receive  their  food  ; but  the  old  ones,  in  fpite  of  every 
effort,  ftill  remain  wild.  They  are  neither  mifchievous 
nor  voracious,  as  the  fox  and  the  wolf  are,  yet  they  are 
carnivorous  ; and  though  raw-meat  is  their  favourite  food, 
yet  they  will  eat  any  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  as 
flefh,  eggs,  cheefe,  butter,  bread,  fifh,  fruit,  nuts,  roots, 
&c.  They  deep  the  greatefl  part  of  their  time,  without, 
however,  being  fubjectt,  like  the  mountain-rat,  or  the 
dor-moufe,  to  a torpor  during  the  winter ; and  thus  it  is, 
that,  though  they  feed  moderately,  they  yet  are  always  fat. 

Their  hole  they  keep  exceedingly  clean,  nor  are  they 
ever  known  to  void  their  ordure  in  it.  The  male  is  rarely 
to  be  found  with  the  female.  In  fummer  fhe  brino-s  forth, 
and  her  ufual  number  at  a birth  is  three  or  four.  Thefe 
fhe  feeds  at  firft  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  fuch 
petty  prey  as  Ihe  can  furprife.  She  feizes  young  rabbits 
in  the  warren,  robs  birds  of  their  young,  while  yet  in 
the  nett,  finds  out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their 
honey,  where  field-mice,  lizards,  ferpents,  and  grafs- 
hoppers,  are  to  be  met  with;  and  carries  all  to  her  ex- 
pecting brood,  which  fhe  frequently  brings  forward  to  the 
mouth  of  her  hole. 

Thefe  animals  are  naturally  of  a chilly  temperament. 
Such  as  are  reared  in  a houfe  feem  to  be  never  more  happy 
than  when  near  a fire.  They  are  likewife  very  fubject 
to  the  mange ; and,  unlefs  carefully  wafhed,  the  dogs 
that  penetrate  into  their  burrows  are  feized  with  the  fame 
diftemper. 

The  hair  of  the  badger  is  always  filthy;  between  the 
anus  and  the  tail  there  is  an  opening,  which,  though  it 
has  no  communication  with  any  interior  part,  and  is 
hardly  an  inch  deep,  continually  emits  an  oilv  liquid. 
This  the  animal  is  fond  of  fucking.  Its  flefh  is  not  ab- 
folutely  naufeous;  and  of  its  fkin  are  made  coarfe  furs, 
collars  for  dogs,  trappings  for  horfes,  &c. 

The  Otter  is  a voracious  animal  which,  more  fond 
of  hill  than  of  flefh,  is  feldotn  found  but  at  the  fides  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  It  fwims  with  more  facility  than  even 
the  beaver.  All  the  feet  of  the  otter  have  membranes; 
and  it  can  hardly  walk  fatter  than  it  fwims. 

Accurately  confidered,  the  otter  cannot  be  pronounced 
an  amphibious  animal.  We  even  find  them  drowned  when 
they  happen  to  have  been  entangled  in  a mt;  and  this 
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evidently  for  want  of  having  had  time  to  deftroy  it,  and 
thereby  effedf  their  efcape.  For  want  of  fifh,  frogs,  water-* 
rats,  or  other  nourifhment,  it  will  eat  the  young  branches, 
and  the  bark,  of  aquatic  trees;  and  in  fpring  it  will  eat 
new  grafs.  Of  cold  it  is  as  little  afraid  as  of  moiffure.  It 
brings  forth  in  the  month  of  March.  Three  or  four  is  the 
number  generally  produced  at  a birth. 

The  otter  becomes  induftrious  with  age,  at  leaf!  enough 
fo  to  wage  a fuccefsful  war  againft  the  tribes  of  fifties, 
which,  with  refpedf  to  inftindl  and  fentiment,  are  greatly 
inferior  to  other  animals.  It  does  not  dig  its  own  habita- 
tion, but  fixes  its  refidence  in  the  firft  hole  that  offers, 
under  the  root  of  the  willow  or  poplar-tree,  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  even  among  piles  of  floating  wood  ; and  there 
the  female  brings  forth  her  young.  It,  however,  fre-» 
quently  changes  its  refidence;  and  drives  away,  or  dif- 
perfes  its  young  ones  at  the  expiration  of  fix  weeks,  or 
two  months, 

The  Martin.]  The  generality  of  naturalifts  have  con- 
fidered  the  martin  and  the  pme-weafel  as  animals  of  one 
, and  the  fame  fpecies.  They  are,  however,  different  both 
in  difpofition  and  temperament.  The  pine-weafel  ftiuns 
open  countries,  confines  itfelf  to  the  bofom  of  the  foreft, 
fixes  its  refidence  upon  fome  tree,  and  is  never  found  in 
great  numbers  but  in  cold  climates  j while  the  martin  not 
only  approaches  human  habitations,  but  even  forms  a re- 
fidence for  itfelf  in  old  buildings,  in  hay-lofts,  in  holes  of 
walls,  and  while  the  fpecies  is  generally  diffufed  in  great 
numbers  over  all  the  temperate  climates,  it  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  regions  of  the  North. 

The  countenance  of  the  martin  is  very  fharp ; its  eye 
is  lively,  its  limbs  are  fupple,  its  body  is  flexible,  and  all 
its  movements  are  quick.  It  rather  leaps  and  bounds  than 
walks;  and  with  great  facility  climbs  walls,  enters  pmeon- 
houfes,  and  hen-houfes,  devours  the  eggs,  the  pigeons, 
and  the  hens,  as  on  other  occafions  it  does  mice  rats 
moles,  and  birds  in  their  nefts. 

This  animal  it  is  faid,  brings  forth  as  often  as  the  cat. 

1 lie  growth  of  the  young  ones  is  very  quick;  and  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  an  animal  whofe  life  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  years.  Its  fmell,  which  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  d.fagreeable,  is  like  that  of  counterfeit  mufk.  Both 
the  martin  and  the  pine-weafel,  as  well  as  a number  of 
other  animals,  have  interior  veflcles  which  contain  a 
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flrong-fcented  fubftance  like  that  which  the  civet  fur- 
nifhes. 

The  Pine-Weasel,  originally  a native  of  the  North, 
is  in  a manner  peculiar  to  that  climate,  where  they  are 
fo  numerous,  that  the  quantity  of  furs  produced  from  this 
animal  alone,  and  carried  into  foreign  countries,  is  adlually 
aflonifhing.  In  temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
farely,  and  in  warm  climates  never,  to  be  found.  Some 
there  are  in  Burgundy,  and  fome  in  the  forefl  of  Fontain- 
bleau ; but  in  general  they  are  as  fcarce  in  France  as  the 
martin  is  common.  There  are  none  in  England,  becaufe 
in  that  country  there  are  no  very  extenfive  woods. 

Alike  averfe  to  open  countries,  and  to  countries  which 
are  inhabited,  it  remains  in  the  bofom  of  fome  forell, 
ranges  below  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  thicket,  or 
towers  aloft  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  fubfifls 
by  the  chace,  and  deftroys  a prodigious  quantity  of  birds, 
whofe  nefts  it  fearches  for,  and  invades,  in  order  to  de- 
vour the  eggs.  Of  the  fquirrel,  the  dor-moufe,  &c.  it 
alfo  makes  a prey;  and  it  is  known  to  eat  honey  as  well  as 
the  martin. 

Its  neck  is  yellow,  whereas  that  of  the  martin  is  white; 
and  its  hair,  at  the  fame  time,  is  much  finer,  thicker,  and 
lefs  fubjedt  to  fhed. 

When  the  female  is  near  her  time,  her  cuftom  is  to 
climb  to  the  neft  of  fome  fquirrel,  to  drive  her  from  it,  to 
enlarge  it  for  her  own  purpofe,  and  to  bring  forth  her 
young  in  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  fhe  occupies  the  old 
ncfls  of  the  owl  and  the  buzzard,  as  alfo  the  hollow  places 
of  trees,  from  which  fhe  prefently  dillodges  the  wood- 
pecker, and  other  birds. 

The  Pole-Cat  is  fomevvhat  fmaller  than  the  martin ; 
its  tail  is  fhorter,  its  fnout  fharper,  and  its  hair  more  thick 
and  more  black.  It  has  fome  white  on  its  forehead,  and 
about  the  nofe  and  mouth.  It  differs  likewife  in  its  voice; 
the  cry  of  the  martin  being  rather  fharp  and  loud,  that  ol 
the  pole-cat  deeper  and  more  hollow.  The  pole-cat,  how- 
ever, does  not  at  all  rcfemble  the  martin  in  fmell,  which, 
in  the  former,  far  from  being  in  any  degree  agreeable,  is 
to  the  lafl  degree  fetid.  When  heated  or  enraged  efpe- 
cially,  it  fends  forth  and  diffufes  around  a flench  that  is 
abfolutely  intolerable.  The  dogs  will  not  eat  its  flefh  ; 
and  even  its  fkin,  though  good  in  itfelf,  fells  at  a very 
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iow  price,  as  it  can  neyej*  be  entirely  diverted  of  its  na- 
tural odour. 

The  Ferret. j It  has  been  doubted  by  fome  authors, 
whether  or  not  the  ferret  and  the  pole-cat  were  animals  of 
two  different  fpecies.  Perhaps,  the  refemblance  there 
fometimes  is  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  firft  gave  rife  to 
this  uncertainty.  The  pole-cat,  neverthejefs,  a native  of 
temperate  cnmates,  is  an  animal  wild  like  the  martin  ; 
whereas  the  ferret,  originally  an  inhabitant  of  hot  coun- 
tries, cannot  exirt  in  France,  unlefs  as  a domeftic  animal. 
The  ferret  aifo,  and  not  the  pole-cat,  is  made  choice  of 
to  drive  the  rabbits  from  their  burrows,  chiefly  becaufe  it 
|s  more  eafily  tamed.  Fhe  ferret  has  a longer  and  thinner 
body,  p.  narrower  head,  and  a fharper  fnout,  than  the  pole- 

^ baS  n0t  tbe  Sagacity  in  providing  for  its 

ftibfjften.ee  ; it  cannot  exift,  at  leaft  in  our  regions,  without 
the  care  of  man,  nor  have  fuch  of  the  fpecies  as  have  been 
loft  in  the  burrows  of  rabbits,  been  ever  known  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  country;  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  perifhed, 
to  all  appearance,  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter. 

This  animal  is  by  nature  p mortal  enemy  to  the  rabbit, 
ff  even  a dead  one  is  prefented  to  a young  ferret  which  had 
never  feen  one  before,  it  fprings  at  it,  and  tears  it  with 
fury;  if  rtbe  a living  one,  it  feizes  it  by  the  neck  and 
nofe,  and  inftantly  begins  to  fuck  its  blood.  When  the 
ferret  is  let  loofe  into  the  burrows  of  the  rabbits,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  muzzle  him,  that  he  may  not  kill  them  at  the 
but  only  oblige  them  to  run  out,  and  thereby  fall 
into  the  net  laid  for  them  at  the  entry.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  go  unmuzzled,  there  is  a rifque  of  lofing  him,  becaufe 
after  having  fucked  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  hi  will  fall 
afleep;  and  the  fmoke  which  is  raifed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow  does  not  always  prove  a fufHcient  expedient  for 
bringing  him  back,  as  there  are  often  more  iffues  than  one, 

which  the  fUrr°W  genera1^  communicates  with  others,  in 
wh.ch  the  ferre  is  apt  to  be  the  more  bewildered,  the  more 
he  is  furrounded  with  the  fmoke. 

• Weasel  ] The  common  weafel  is  as  freauent 

^erpTroV/hdo;nthhot/oun;ri- « * « 

different  from  the  C*  amc/Pcc'es>  it  is  in  many  refpedts 

When  T r ,Crmine’  Which  is  a native  of  the  north. 

When  a weafel  enters  a hen-rooft,  it  never  meddles 

with  the  cocks  or  the  old  hens;  it  makes  choice  of  the 

pullets, 
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pullets,  the  young  chickens,  and  thefe  it  kills  with  a 
tingle  ftroke  on  the  head,  and  carries  away  one  after  ano- 
ther. The  eggs  it  alfo  deftroys,  and  fucks  with  incre- 
dible avidity.  In  winter  it  generally  refides  in  fome  gra- 
nary, or  hay-loft ; where  the  female  often  continues  even 
in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  bring  forth  her  young  among  the 
hay  or  ftraw.  During  this  time  the  weafel  makes  war 
with  the  rats  and  mice  with  more  fuccefs  than  the  cat, 
iince,  following  them  into  all  their  holes,  it  is  next  to  an 
impoffibility  for  them  to  efcape.  It  alfo  climbs  up  to  the 
pigeon-houfes,  to  the  nefts  of  fparrows,  &c.  and  commits 
great  havock.  In  fummer,  it  removes  to  fome  diftance 
from  the  houfes,  always  choofing  the  lower  countries  about 
the  mills  and  ftreams,  hiding  itfelf  among  the  bufhes,  in 
order  to  catch  the  birds,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  up 
its  habitation  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  willow.  The  female 
generally  brings  forth  four  or  five.  The  young  ones 
come  forth  with  their  eyes  {hut,  but  in  a little  time  they 
attain  a fufficiency  of  growth  and  ftrength  to  follow  their 
mother  to  the  chace.  They  attack  adders,  water-rats, 
moles,  field-mice,  Sec.  and,  traverfing  the  meadows,  devour 
quails  and  their  eggs. 

Like  the  pole-cat  and  the  ferret,  thefe  animals  have  fo 
ftrong  a feent  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  any  place  that 
is  inhabited.  As  their  own  fmell  is  very  bad,  they  feem 
to  futlain  no  inconvenience  from  any  foreign  ftcnch  or 
infection.  A peafant  in  my  neighbourhood  took,  one 
day,  three  weafels  newly  brought  forth,  in  the  carcafe  of 
a wolf  which  had  been  fufpended  by  its  hind-legs  from  one 
©f  the  branches  of  a tree ; and  though  the  wolf  was  almoft 
entirely  rotten,  the  old  weafel,  neverthelefs,  brought  grafs, 
ftraw,  and  leaves,  in  order  to  make  a bed  for  her  young 
ones  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

The  Ermine,  or  Stoat.]  The  weafel  with  a black 
tail  is  called  the  ermine  when  it  is  white,  and  the  float 
when  it  is  red  or  yellowifh.  Though  it  is  a lefs  common 
animal  than  the  weafel,  yet  there  are  numbers  to  be  found 
in  the  old  foreffs,  and  fometimes  during  the  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  woody  grounds.  It  is  always  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  common  weafel,  becaufc  the  tip 
of  its  tail  is  always  of  a deep  black,  while  the  edge  of  its 
cars,  and  the  extremities  of  its  feet  are  white. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  certain  fmaller  Animals  of  the  carnivorous  Clafs — The 
Squirrel — The  Rat — The  Moufe — The  long-tailed  Field- 
Moufe — The  IVater-Rat — The  Jhort-tailed  Field-Moufe — 
The  Guinea-Pig — The  Hedge- Hog — The  Shrew -Moufe-— 
The  iVater-Shreiv- Moufe — The  Mole — The  Bat — The  Fat 
Squirrel — The  Gar  den- Squirrel,  or  Greater  Dor  moufe — 
The  Dortnoufe — The  Brown  Rat — The  Marmot . 

nPHE  SQUIRREL  is  a beautiful  little  animal,  which  is 
-*■  only  half- wild,  and  which,  by  its  gentlenefs,  its  docility, 
and  even  the  innocence  of  its  manners,  might  deferve  to  be 
exempted  from  the  prefent  clafs.  It  is  neither  a carnivorous 
nor  an  injurious  animal,  though  it  fometimes  feizes  on 
birds  ; its  general  food  confiding  of  fruit,  almonds,  hazle- 
nuts,  beech-mad,  and  acorns  : it  is  neat,  cleanly,  alert, 
lively,  and  indudrious  ; its  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  its  coun- 
tenance is  {harp,  its  body  is  nervous,  and  its  limbs  are 
fupple.  , 

The  beauty  of  its  form  is  yet  heightened  by  a fpreading 
tail,  in  fhape  like  a plume  of  feathers,  which  it  raifes  above 
its  head,  and  forms  into  a kind  of  {hade  for  itfelf. 

1 he  fquirrel  maybe  faid  to  be  lefs  a quadruped  than  al- 
moft  any  other  four-footed  animal.  It  generally  holds  itfelf 
almod  upright,  ufing  its  fore-feet  as  hands  for  a conveyance 
to  its  mouth.  Indead  of  hiding  itfelf  in  the  earth,  it  is 
continually  in  the  air:  it  fomewhat  refembles  the  birds  by 
its  lightnefs  and  activity  ; like  them,  it  reds  upon  the 
branches  of  trees;  leaping  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in 
the  highed  of  them  builds  its  ned.  It  avoids  the  water  dill 
more  than  the  earth  ; and  it  is  even  aderted  of  this  animal, 
that,  when  it  is  obliged  to  crofs  a river  or  dream,  it  ules 
the  bark  of  a tree,  or  lome  fuch  light  woody  fubdance,  as  a 
boat,  while  its  tail  fupplies  the  place  of  fails,  and  of  a 
rudder.  It  gathers  together  a quantity  of  nuts  during  the 
fummer,  which  it  depofits  in  the  hollow  part  of  fome  old 
tree,  and  to  thefe  has  recourfe  for  provifion  in  winter  ; and 
Inch  is  the  agility  of  its  body,  that  it  will,  in  an  inflant, 
climb  a beech-tree,  let  its  bark  be  ever  fo  dnooth. 

There  are  many  fpecies  which  approach  to  that  of  the 
fquirrel,  though  there  are  tew  varieties  in  the  fpecies  itfelf. 
Some  there  are  of  an  afh-colour,  and  all  the  others  are  red 

The 
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The  fmall  grey  fquirrel  is  of  a different  fpecies,  and  remains 
always  grey  : and,  without  mentioning  the  flyino-  fquirrels, 
which  are  very  different  from  the  others  ; the  wh?te  fquirrel 
of  Cambaye,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  has  a tail  like  that  of 
the  European  fquirrel  ; that  of  Madagafcar,  called  Tfitfihi 
which  is  grey,  and  which,  as  Flaccourt  fays,  is  neither 
iiandfome  nor  fit  to  be  tamed  ; the  white  fquirrel  of  Siam  ; 
the  grey,  and  fpotted,  fquirrel  of  Bengal;  the  ftreaked 
.quirrel  ot  Canada;  the  black  fquirrel ; the  large  grey  Vir- 
ginian fquirrel;  the  white-flriped  fquirrel  of  New  Spain  , 
the  white  Siberian  fquirrel  ; the  variegated  fquirrel  ; the 
little  American  fquirrel  ; that  of  Brafil ; that  of  Barbary  ; 
the  palmij} , he.  form  fo  many  fpecies  entirely  diftinct  and 
Separate  from  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating. 

The  Rat,]  If  we  defeend  by  degrees  from  the  great 
?o  the  fmall,  from  the  flrong  to  the  weak,  we  fhall  Hnd* 
that  Nature  has  uniformly  maintained  a balance;  that,  at- 
tentive only  to  the  prefervation  of  each  fpecies,  {he  creates  a 
profufion  of  individuals,  and  is  fupported  by  the  numbers 
whu  h {lie  has  formed  of  a diminutive  fize,  and  to  which  fhe 
has  denied  weapons,  ftrength  and  courage. 

Under  the  generical  name  of  rat,  feveral  fpecies  of  fmall 
animals  have  been  comprifed.  This  name  we  fhall  folely 
appropriate  to  the  common  rat,  which  is  of  a dark  colour, 
and  lives  in  our  houfes.  Each  of  the  other  fpecies  fhall 
have  its  particular  denomination  ; for,  as  neither  of  them 
couple  together,  each  is,  in  reality,  different  from  all  the 

refh  1 he  rat  is  well  enough  known  by  the  trouble  he 
gives  us. 

This  animal  is  carnivorous,  and  even,  if  the  expreflion  is 
illowable,  omnivorous.  Hard  fubftanees,  however,  it  pre- 
fers to  loti  ones  : it  devours  wool,  fluffs,  and  furniture  of 
all  forts  ; eats  through  wood,  makes  hiding-places  in  walls,* 
thence  'flues  in  fearch  of  prey,  and  frequently  returns  with 
as  much  as  it  is  able  to  drag  along  with  it,  forming,  efpe- 
cially  w hen  it  has  young  ones  to  provide  for,  a magazine  of 
the  whole.  TTe  females  bring  forth  feveral  times  in  the 
year,  though  moftly  in  tne  lummer  feafon  ; and  they  ufually 
produce  five  or  fix  at  a birth. 

In  defiance  of  the  cats,  and  notwithftanding  the  poifon, 
the  traps,  and  every  other  method  that  is  ufed  to  deftroy 
thefe  creatures,  they  multiply  fo  fall:  as  frequently  to  do 
confiderable  damage,  in  old  houfes,  in  the  country  efpe— 
eially,  where  great  quantities  of  corn  arc  kept,  and  Where 

the 
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the  neighbouring  barns  and  hay-ftacks  favour  their  retreat, 
as  well  as  their  multiplication,  they  are  often  fo  numerous, 
that  the  inhabitants  would  be  obliged  to  remove  with  their 
furniture,  were  they  not  to  devour  each  other.  This  we 
have  often,  by  experience,  found  to  be  the  cafe  when  they 
have  been  in  any  degree  ftraitened  for  provifions  ; and  the 
method  they  take  toleflen  their  numbers,  is,  for  the  ftronger 
to  fall  upon  the  weaker.  This  done,  they  lay  open  their 
fkulls,  and  firft  eat  up  the  brains,  afterwards  the  reft  of  the 
body.  The  next  day,  hoftilities  are  renewed  in  the  fame 
manner  ; nor  do  they  fufpend  their  havock  till  the  majority 
are  deftroyed.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that,  after  any  place 
has  for  a long  while  been  infefted  with  rats,  they  often 
feem  to  difappear  of  a fudden,  and  fometimes  for  a con- 
fiderable  time. 

The  female  always  prepares  a bed  for  her  young,  and 
provides  them  immediately  with  food.  On  their  firft  quit- 
ting the  hole,  (he  watches  over,  defends,  and  will  even 
fight  the  cats,  in  order  to  fave  them.  The  weafel,  though 
a fmaller  animal,  is,  however,  a ftill  more  formidable  enemy 
than  the  cat.  The  rat  cannot  inflidt  any  wounds  but  by 
fnatches,  and  with  its  fore-teeth,  which,  however,  being 
rather  calculated  for  gnawing  than  for  biting,  have  but 
little  ftrength  j whereas  the  weafel  bites  fiercely  with  the 
force  of  its  whole  jaw  at  once,  and,  inftead  of  Jetting  go  its 
hold,  fucks  the  blood  through  the  wound.  In  every  con- 
ilidl  with  an  enemy  fo  dangerous,  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  rat  ftiould  fall  a vidlim. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  this  fpecies.  Befide  the 
common  black  rat,  there  are  fome  which  are  brown,  and 
fome  almpft  black ; fome  which  are  grey,  inclining  to 
white  or  red,  and  fome  altogether  white.  The  white  rat, 
like  the  white  moufe,  the  white  rabbit,  and  all  other 
animals  which  are  entirely  of  that  colour,  has  red  eyes. 
The  white  fpecies,  with  all  its  varieties,  appears  to  belong 
to  the  temperate  climates  of  our  continent,  and  have  been 
diffufed  in  much  greater  abundance  over  hot  countries  than 
cold  ones.  Originally  they  had  no  rats  in  America  ; and 
thofe  which  are  to  be  round  there  in  fuch  numbers  at  this 
day,  are  the  produce  of  rats  which  accidentally  obtained  a 
footing  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  firft 
European  fettlers.  Of  thefe  the  increafe  was  fo  great,  that 
the  rat  was  long  confidered  as  the  peft  of  the  colonies  ; 
where,  indeed,  it  had  hardly  an  enemy  to  oppofe  it  but  the 
large  adder,  which  fwallows  it  up  alive.  The  Europ  an 
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fhips  have  Iikewlfe  carried  thefe  animals  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
into  all  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as 
into  Africa,  where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers.  In 
the  North,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  hardly  multiplied 
beyond  Sweden  ; and  thofe  which  are  called  Norwegian 
and  Lapland  rats,  are  animals  different  from  ours. 

T he  Mouse  is  an  animal  fmaller  than  the  rat,  as  alfo 
more  numerous,  and  more  generally  diffufed.  Its  inffinct, 
its  temperament,  its  difpofition,  is  the  fame;  nor  does  it 
materially  differ  from  the  rat,  but  by  its  weaknefs,  and  the 
habits  which  it  contracts  from  that  circumftance.  By  na- 
ture timid,  by  neceffity  familiar,  its  fears  and  its  wants  are 
the  foie  fprings  of  its  adtions.  It  never  leaves  its  hiding- 
place  but  to  leek  for  food  ; nor  does  it,  like  the  rat,  go  from 
one  houfe  to  another,  unlefs  forced  to  it,  or  commit  by  any 
means  fo  much  mifchief.  Its  manners  are  milder  ; and,  to 
a certain  degree,  it  may  be  tamed.  It  is,  however,  utterly 
incapable  ol  attachment  ; and,  in  fadf,  how  is  it  poffible  to 
love  thofe  who  are  perpetually  laying  fnares  for  us  ? 

But  for  its  immenfe  fecundity,  the  fpecies  of  the  moufe 
could  not  fubfiff.  Even  in  moufe-traps  I have  known  them 
to  bring  forth.  They  produce  at  all  feafons,  and  feveral 
times  in  the  year.  Their  ufual  number  at  a birth  is  five  or 
fix  ; and  thefe,  in  lefs  than  fifteen  days,  attain  growth  and 
ffrength  fufficient  to  run  about  and  fhift  for  themfelves.  As 
in  thefe  refpects  they  fo  foon  attain  perfection,  fo  the  duration 
of  their  life  muff  be  very  fhort  ; a circumftance  which  can- 
not but  heighten  our  idea  of  their  prodigious  multipli- 
cation. Ariftotle  tells  us,  that,  having  put  a pregnant 
moufe  into  a veffel  of  corn,  he  foon  after  found  in  it  no  lefs 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  mice,  all  fprung  from  one 
original. 

1 he  Long-tailed  Field-Mouse  is  fmaller  than  the 
rat,  but  larger  than  the  common  moufe,  and  does  not  live 
in  houfes.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  and  pro- 
minence ol  its  eyes ; it  differs  likewile  both  from  the  rat  and 
the  moufe  in  the  colour  of  its  fkin,  which,  while  it  is 
tolerably  white  under  the  belly,  is  of  a reddifh  brown 
upon  the  back.  The  fpecies  is  generally  and  abundantly 
diffufed. 

It  appears,  that  they  are  a long  time  in  attaining  their 
full  growth,  as  they  vary  confiderably  in  fize.  The  largeft 
are  rather  more  than  four  inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of 
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the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail  ; and  the  fmalleft,  which 
appear  to  be  full  grown  as  well  as  the  others,  are  an  inch 
fhorter.  As  there  are  found  many  of  different  intermediate 
fizes,  however,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  the  larger 
and  the  fmaller  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Thefe  creatures  are  fond  of  dry  and  elevated  grounds.  In 
woods,  and  in  the  fields  adjoining  to  them,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers.  They  conceal  themfelves  in  holes, 
which  they  either  find  already  made,  or  which  they  make 
for  themfelves,  under  bufhes,  or  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees. 
In  thefe  they  amafs  fo  prodigious  a quantity  of  acorns, 
nuts,  See.  that  in  one  fingle  hole  there  has  been  found 
a bufhel  at  a time ; and  this  provision,  inftead  of  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  is  only  fo  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  place  allotted  for  its  reception.  Thefe  holes 
are  generally  more  than  a foot  under  ground,  and  often  di- 
vided into  two  cells,  of  which  the  one  ferves  for  an  habita- 
tion for  itfelf  and  its  young  ones,  and  the  other  for  a 
granary.  I could  never  hit  upon  any  other  method  of  pre- 
venting their  ravages,  than  that  of  fetting  traps  at  every 
tenth  pace  through  the  whole  extent  of  each  piece  of  new- 
fown  land.  There  wants  no  other  bait  than  a roafted  nut 
laid  under  a flat  (lone,  which  is  to  be  fupported  by  a fmall 
bit  of  wood.  I his  they  will  eagerly  attempt  to  feize  ; and, 
being  fixed  to  the  wood,  no  fooner  do  they  touch  it  than 

the  ftone  falls  upon  them,  and  liifles  or  crufhes  them  to 
death. 


The  Water-Rat  is  a little  animal,  about  the  fize  of 
a common  rat,  but  in  its  nature  and  habits  rather  re- 
lembling  the  otter  than  the  rat.  Like  the  otter,  it  frequents 
the  freih  waters,  and  is  generally  found  on  the  borders 
ot  rivers,  rivulets  and  ponds;  like  that  creature,  too,  it  fel- 
dom  feeds  but  upon  fi(h,  or  the  fpawn  of  fi(h,  though  fome- 
times  it  eats  frogs,  water- in  fedfs,  and  even  roots  and  herbs. 
1 his  animal  is  not  web-footed  ; but,  though  everv  toe  of 
its  feet  is  feparated,  it  fwims  with  facility,  keeps'  itfelf  a 
long  time  above  water,  and  thence  carries  off  its  prev  in 
o! dor  to  eat  it  when  got  to  land,  either  on  the  grafs,  or  in 


The  head  of  the  water-rat  is  (hotter,  the  nofe  broader, 
e air  more  eredt,  and  the  tail  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  lana-rat.  Like  the  otter,  it  flies  from  large  rivers,  or 
rather  from  thofe  which  are  too  much  frequented,  and  is 
never  found  either  in  houfes  or  in  barns. 
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It  is  probable,  that  thefe  animals  bring  forth  often  in 
a year  ; but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information.  Their 
flefh  is  not  abfolutely  bad  ; and,  in  Catholic  countries,  the 
peafants  eat  it  during  Lent,  as  they  do  that  of  the  otter. 
The  fpecies  is  to  be  found  throughout  Europe,  the  very 
extremities  of  the  North  excepted. 

The  short-tailed  Field-mouse  is  fti!l  more  com- 
mon, more  generally  diffufed  than  the  long-tailed  kind,  and 
is  found  almoft  every  where  j in  woods,  in  meadows,  and 
even  in  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  thicknefs  of  its 
head,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  its  tail,  which  is  not  above  an 
inch  in  length.  It  forms  holes  in  the  earth,  where  it 
hoards  up  corn,  nuts,  and  acorns ; though  the  former  of 
thefe  it  feems  to  prefer  to  every  other  kind  of  aliment. 
About  the  month  of  July,  when  the  corn  begins  to  ripen, 
they  flock  together  from  all  Tides,  and  frequently  do  great 
damage,  by  cutting  the  ftalk  in  order  to  come  at  the  ear. 
In  autumn  and  winter,  the  greater  part  of  them  withdraw 
into  the  woods,  where  they  find  beech-maft,  nuts  and 
acorns.  Some  years  they  appear  in  fuch  great  numbers, 
that  they  would  deftroy  every  thing,  were  they  to  fubfift  for 
any  length  of  time.  For  want  of  other  food,  however,  they 
often  deftroy  and  eat  one  another,  and  are  themfelves  the 
ufual  prey  of  the  fox,  the  wild-cat,  the  martin,  the  weafel, 
and  of  the  long-tailed  field- moufe. 

The  Guinea-Pig,  though  originally  a native  of  the 
warm  climates  of  Brafil  and  Guinea,  lives,  however,  and 
breeds  in  temperate  and  even  in  cold  countries,  provided  it 
is  properly  taken  care  of.  Its  fkin  is  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
and  the  flefh,  though  people  may,  and  actually  do  eat  it,  is 
very  indifferent  food  ; a circumftance  which  might,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  removed,  were  they  to  be  reared  in  warrens, 
where  they  might  have  air,  fpace  to  range  in,  and  a proper 
choice  of  herbs.  Thofe  which  are  kept  in  houfes  have 
nearly  the  fame  tafte  as  the  houfe-rabbit ; and  of  thofe  which 
have  pafl'ed  the  fummer  in  a garden,  the  taffe  is  lefs 
difagreeable,  but  is  ftill  infipid. 

The  growth  of  thefe  animals  is  not  entirely  completed 
till  the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months  ; though  indeed 
it  is  in  apparent  bulk  and  fat  that  they  chiefly  increafe  till 
then,  the  developement  of  the  folid  parts  being  finifhed  be- 
fore the  age  of  five  or  fix  months.  The  female  never  goes 
with  young  above  three  weeks  j and  Ihe  has  been  known  to 

bring 
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bring^  forth  when  only  two  months  old.  The  firft  litter  is 
not  to  numerous  as  the  fubfequent  litters.  It  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  four  or  five  $ the  fecond  amounts  to 
five  or  fix,  and  the  reft  to  feven  or  eight,  and  even  to  ten  or 
eleven.  She  does  not  fuckle  her  young  longer  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  days.  J hus  thefe  animals  produce  at  leaf!  every 
two  months  ; and  as  thofe  which  are  newly  born  produce  in 
the  fame  manner,  their  multiplication  is  aftonifhing.  In 
one  year  a thoufand  might  be  obtained  from  a fingle  couple, 
did  they  not  frequently  deftroy  each  other,  and  perifh  from 
the  cold  and  wet. 

The  guinea-pig  feeds  on  all  forts  of  herbs,  and  efpecially 
on  parfley,  which  it  prefers  even  to  bran,  flour,  or  bread. 
Of  apples  and  other  fruits  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  fond.  Like 
the  rabbit,  it  eats  precipitately,  little  at  a^time,  but  very 
often.  It  grunts  fomewhat  like  a young  pig. 

Thefe  animals  are  fo  delicate,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  undergo  the  rigours  of  winter.  When  they  feel  the 
cold,  they  affemble  together,  prefs  clofe  to  one  another, 
ana  in  tins  situation  are  frequently  found  dead. 


"I'HE  Hedqe-Hog  has  the  power  of  defending  itfelf 
rrom  an  enemy  without  combating  him,  and  of  annovinEr 
without  attacking  him.  PolTelTed  of  little  Arenvth,  and  of 
no  agility,  by  which  it  might  efcape  its  foes,°it  has  re- 
ceived  from  Nature  a prickly  armour,  with  a facility  of 
rolling  itfelf  up  in  a ball,  and  of  prefenting  from  every  part 
ot  its  body  a poignant  weapon  of  defence.  Even  from  its 
tear  this  animal  obtains  another  engine  of  fecurity  : the 
fmell  of  its  urine,  which,  when  attacked,  it  generally  Iheds, 
being  fufficient  to  difguft  its  enemy  with  the  conteA,  and  to 
Keep  him  at  a diAanee.  Thus  the  generality  of  dovS  are 
content  with  barking  at  the  hedge-hog,  when  it  hlh  in 

OOhT’l  W‘th0Ut  l?,fcGver‘ng  any  inclination  to  feize  it. 

- - te  bz 

UhaTno  dread!""1’  **“  Weafe’’  °f  ^ °f  the  birds  of  P«X. 

Vv  hen  at  large  in  the  country,  they  are  eenerallv  found 
m woods,  under  the  trunks  of  old  treef,  as  ,Et7edefw 
o rock..  I do  not  believe  that  they  climb  up  trees  as 

rh?r  natuia  lftS  haVG  affirmed’  or  that  they  make  ufe  of 
tneir  pnekles  to  carry  off  the  fruit : it  is  with  their  mouth 

fo refo  IZYr  1 aild  th°Ush  they  are  vcry  numero^s  in  our 

- oreils, jet  I have  never  feen  one  of  them  upon  a tree.  They 
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always  remain  at  the  foot,  in  fome  hollow  fpace,  or  under 
mol's.  They  remain  in  a ftate  of  inactivity  all  day;  they  only 
venture  abroad  by  night,  and  feldom  approach  human  habita- 
tions. They  fleep  during  the  winter  ; and  therefore  every 
thing  that  has  been  faid  of  their  laying  up  provifions  for  that 
feafon  muft  be  falfe.  They  at  no  time  eat  much,  and  can 
fubfift  very  long  without  any  food  whatever.  Like  that  of 
all  other  animals  which  become  torpid  in  winter,  their  fiefh 
is  not  proper  for  food  ; nor  is  their  fkin  any  longer  con- 
verted to  the  fmalleft  ufe. 

The  Shrew-Mouse  feems  to  form  a fhade  in  the  order 
of  fmall  animals,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  between  the  rat 
and  the  mole.  The  fhrew-moufe  is  fmaller  ftill  than  the 
domeftic  moufe,  refembles  the  mole  in  its  fnout,  which  is 
longer  than  its  jaw-bones  ; in  its  eyes,  which,  though 
rather  larger  than  thofe  of  the  mole,  are,  however,  in  like 
manner  concealed,  and  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  do- 
meftic moufe  ; in  the  number  of  its  claws,  of  which  it  has 
five  to  each  foot ; in  its  tail,  and  its  legs,  particularly  the 
hind  ones,  which  are  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  domeftic 
moufe  ; and,  laftly,  in  its  ears,  and  in  its  teeth. 

This  diminutive  creature  has  a ftrong  fmell,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf,  and  fo  often  five  to  cats,  that,  though  they 
will  chearfully  chace  and  kill  the  fhrew-moufe,  they  yet 
will  not  eat  its  flefh  like  that  of  the  domeftic  moufe.  It  is 
evidently  this  noifome  odour,  this  averfion  of  the  cat  to  it, 
that  gave  rife  to  the  notion,  that  the  fhrew-moufe  is  a 
venomous  animal,  and  that  its  bite  is  fo  dangerous  to  cattle 
of  all  forts,  and  particularly  to  horfes.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  it  is  neither  venomous  nor  capable  of  biting  ; 
for  it  cannot  open  its  mouth  fufficiently  wide  to  feize  the 
double  thicknefs  of  the  fkin,  which  is  abfolutely  necefiary, 
in  order  to  bite.  The  diftemper  among  horfes,  it  is  farther 
to  be  obferved,  which  the  vulgar  attribute  to  the  tooth  of 
the  fhrew-moufe,  is  a fwclling  which  proceeds  from  an  in- 
ternal caufe,  and  has  no  connection  with  anv  bite,  or  rather 
fcratch,  that  this  little  animal  may  give. 

In  winter  efpecially,  the  fhrew'-moufe  generally  fixes  its 
refidence  in  fome  hay- loft,  liable,  or  barn,  where  it  feeds  on 
grain,  infeCts,  and  putrefied  flefh.  It  is  likewife  found  in 
woods  and  fields,  where,  living  on  corn,  it  fometimes  con- 
ceals itfelf  under  rriofs  or  leaves,  fometimes  under  the  trunks 
of  trees,  fometimes  in  holes  abandoned  by  moles,  and  fome- 
times  in  holes  of  a fmaller  fiize,  w'hich  it  forms  for  itfelf  by 
digging  with  its  claws  and  fnout. 
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The  {hrew-moufe  produces,  it  is  faid,  as  many  at  a 
birth  as  the  domeftic  moufe,  though  lefs  frequently.  It 
has  a fqueak  much  more  fharp  and  piercing  than  the  latter. 
In  point  of  nimblenefs,  however,  it  is  far  inferior;  and 
as  it  both  fees  imperfectly,  and  runs  flowly,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  taking  it. 

The  ufual  colour  of  thefe  creatures  is  brown  with  a 
mixture  of  red  ; others  of  them  there  are  alh-coloured; 
and  in  all  there  is  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  whitenefs 
upon  the  belly.  They  are  very  common  throughout  Eu- 
rope ; but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  obtained  a footing  in 
America. 

The  Water  Shrew-Mouse,  though  a native  of  thefe 
regions,  was  yet  unknown  to  any  of  our  naturalifts  till 
M.  Daubenton  firft  difcovered  it.  Every  thing  neceffary 
to  be  added  here,  with  refped  to  the  water  Jhrew-?noufe , 
is,  that  it  is  taken  at  the  fources  of  fountains,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  as  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  ; that  in 
the  day-time  it  remains  concealed  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or 
in  holes  under  ground,  near  the  edges  of  rivulets  ; that  it 
brings  forth  in  fpring,  and  commonly  produces  nine  young 
ones  at  a time. 

The  Mole,  without  being  blind,  has  fitch  fmall  eyes, 
and  thefe  fo  concealed,  that  it  can  make  little  ufe  of  the 
lenfe  of  feeing.  In  recompence,  however,  it  enjoys  the 
lenles  of  hearing  and  feeling  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its 
fkin  is  foft  as  filk  ; and  its  little  paws,  which  are  fur- 
niffied  with  five  claws,  are  very  different  from  thofe  of 
other  animals,  and  almoft  like  the  hands  of  a human  beino-. 
Proportioned  to  the  fize  of  its  body,  its  ftrength  is  great ; 
it  poffefies  the  mild  habitudes  of  repofe  and  of  folitude;  the 
art  of  fecuring  itfelf,  of  forming,  inftantaneouily,  'as  it 
were,  an  afylum  to  itfelf,  of  extending  it,  and  of  obtaining, 
without  the  neceffity  of  relinquilhing  it,  an  abundant  fub- 
fiftence. 

The  mole  (huts  up  the  entry  to  its  retreat,  which  it 
feldom  deferts,  unlefs  forced  to  it  by  heavy  rains  in  fummer. 
It  is  fond  of  cultivated  grounds,  and  is  never  to  be  found 
m tnofe  which  are  either  muddy,  hard,  compaCI,  or 
itony.  It  requires  a loft  foil,  well  lupplied  with  efculent 
roots,  and  with  infeCls  and  worms,  of  which,  indeed,  its 
principal  nourifhment  confifts. 
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As  thefe  animals  very  feldom  come  above  ground  they 
have  but  few  enemies ; and  very  readily  evade  the  purfuit 
of  animals  ftronger  and  fwifter  than  themfelves.  The 
chief  calamity  which  befalls  them  is  an  inundation;  and 
when  this  happens,  they  are  feen  in  numbers  attempting 
to  lave  themlelves  by  fwimming,  and  ufing  every  effort 
to  reach  the  higher  grounds.  The  greateft  part,  however, 
penih,  as  weh  as  their  young,  which  remain  in  the  holes 
behind.  Were  it  not  for  fuch  accidents,  from  their  great 
fecundity,  they  would  become  extremely  troublefome. 

^ i-/i-^ene^a^  ^ave  f°ur  or  five  at  a time;  and  it  is  eafy 
to  diftinguifh  among  other  mole-hills,  that  in  which  the 
female  has  brought  forth  her  young.  Thefe  are  made 
with  much  greater  art  than  the  reft;  and  are  ufually  larger 
and  more  elevated.  I am  apt  to  think  that  they  produce 
oftener  than^once  a- year.  Of  this  I am  certain,  that  new- 
born moles  are  found  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month 
of  Auguft;  a circumflance  which,  however,  may  be  owino- 
to  their  having  been  engendered  and  brought  forth  fooner 
or  later  in  the  year. 

i he  hole  in  which  they  produce  their  young  is  formed 
with  fingular  fkill,  and  deferves  a particular  defeription. 
ri  he  female  begins  by  ere&ing  the  earth  into  a tolerably 
fpacious  apartment,  which  is  fupported  within  by  partitions 
at  proper  diftances,  that  prevent  the  roof  from  falling. 
All  round  this  fhe  works,  and  beats  the  earth  very  firm, 
fo  as  to  make  it  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  violent.  As  the  hillock,  in  which  the  apartment 
is  thus  foimed,  is  raifed  above  ground,  the  apartment  it- 
felf  is  consequently  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  there- 
fore Kfs  fubjeff  to  accidental  flight  inundations.  The 
pluce  being  thus  fitted,  lhe  procures  grafs  and  dry  leaves, 
as  a bed  for  her  young.  T here  they  lie  fecure  from  wet, 
and  fh&  continues  to  mai-'e  their  retreat  equally  free  from 
danger ; for  all  round  this  hill  of  her  own  raifing,  are 
holes  running  into  the  earth,  which  part  from  the  middle 
apartment,  like  rays  from  a center,  and  extend  about 
fifteen  feet  in  every  direaicn.  Thefe  refemble  fo  many 
walks  or  chaces,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  fub- 
terraneous  excurfions,  and  fupplies  her  young  with  fuch 
roots  or  infers  as  fhe  can  provide:  but"  they  contribute 
ftiFl  more  to  the  general  fafety;  for  as  the  mole  is  very 
quick  of  hearing,  the  inftant  fhe  perceives  her  little  habi- 
tation attacked,  fhe  takes  to  her  burrow,  and  unlcfs  the 
earth  be  dug  away  by  feveral  men  at  once,  fhe  and  her 
young  always  make  good  a retreat.  Some 
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Some  authors  have  faid,  but  without  foundation,  that 
the  mole  and  the  badger  fleep  the  whole  winter.  That 
this  is  not  true  of  the  badger,  we  have  already  obferved  ; 
and  as  a proof  that  this  animal  quits  its  hole  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  fummer,  we  have  only  to  view  the  traces  it 
leaves  upon  the  fnow.  As  for  the  mole,  fo  far  is  it 
from  fleeping  during  the  winter,  that  it  continues  its  fub- 
terranean  operations  then  as  well  as  in  fummer;  and  the 
peafants  of  France  even  proverbially  remark,  that  “ when 
“ the  moles  are  at  work,  a thaw  is  at  hand.”  They  are 
indeed  fond  of  warm  places ; and  the  gardeners  often  catch 
them  round  their  beds  in  the  months  of  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February. 

The  Bat.]  An  animal,  which,  like  the  bat,  is  half- 
quadruped and  half-bird,  and  which,  in  fa<£f,  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  is  a kind  of  monfter.  In  the  bat, 
the  fore-feet  are,  properly  fpeaking,  neither  wings  nor 
feet,  though  the  animal  ufes  them  for  the  purpofe  of  fly- 
ing, and  occafionally  of  moving  along  upon  the  ground. 
They  are,  in  facft,  two  fhapelefs  extremities,  of  which 
the  bones  are  of  a monftrous  length,  and  connected  by  a 
membrane,  uncovered  with  feathers,  or  even  with  hair, 
like  the  reft  of  the  body : they  are  a kind  of  winged  paws, 
of  which  we  only  fee  one  claw  about  the  length  of  an 
inch,  and  of  which  the  other  four  claws,  though  very 
long,  cannot  acft  but  in  conjunction,  and  have  no  peculiar 
movements,  no  feparate  functions;  they  are  a kind  of 
hands  ten  times  larger  than  the  feet,  and,  in  all,  four 
times  longer  than  the  whole  length  of  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal ; they  are,  in  a word,  parts  which  have  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a capricious  and  accidental,  than  a regular  and 
determined  production. 

To  thefe  incongruities,  thefe  difproportions  of  the  body 
and  members,  may  be  added  the  frill  more  ftriking  defor- 
mities of  the  head.  In  fome  fpecies,  the  nofe  is  hardly 
vifible,  the  eyes  are  funk  near  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  are 
confounded  with  the  cheeks;  in  others,  the  ears  are  as 
long  as  the  body,  or  elfe  the  face  is  twifted  into  the  form 
ot  an  horle-ftioe,  and  the  nole  covered  with  a kind  of 
cruft.  Averfe,  likewife,  to  the  fociety  of  all  other  crea- 
tures, they  fhun  the  light,  inhabit  none  but  dark  and 
gloomy  places,  to  which,  after  their  nocturnal  excurfions, 
they  are  fure  to  return  by  break  of  day,  and  in  which 
they  remain,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  walls  till  night  again 
approaches. 
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Their  motion  in  the  air  is  with  lefs  propriety  to  be 
termed  a flight,  than  a kind  of  uncertain  flutter,  which 
they  feem  to  execute  by  ftruggles,  and  in  an  awkward 
manner.  1 hey  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  with 
difficulty,  never  foar  to  a great  height,  and  are  but  im- 
perfectly qualified  to  accelerate,  or  even  to  direct,  their 
flight.  This,  far  from  being  either  rapid,  or  very  direct, 
is  performed  by  hafly  vibrations  in  an  oblique  and  wind- 
ing direction ; and  in  palling  along  they  do  not  fail  to 
feize  all  the  gnats,  moths,  and  other  nocturnal  infects  that 
come  in  their  way.  Thefe  they  fw allow  entire ; and  in 
their  excrements  we  meet  with  the  remains  of  "wings  and 
the  other  dry  parts,  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
digeft.  Like  quadrupeds,  the  bat  brings  forth  its  youno- 
alive,  and  like  them  it  has  teeth  and  nipples. 

It  is  affirmed  that  thefe  animals  do  not  produce  more 
than  two  at  a birth,  and  that  thefe  they  fuckle,  and  even 
carry  along  with  them  as  they  fly.  They  unite  in  num- 
bers to  defend  each  other  from  the  cold  ; they  pafs  the 
winter  without  awaking,  without  ftirring,  and  without 
eating,  from  the  end  of  autumn  till  lpring.  Though 
they  can  more  eafily  fupport  hunger  than  cold,  and  can 
even  fubfift  a number  of  days  without  food,  they  yet  be- 
long to  the  number  of  carnivorous  animals;  for,  when 
opportunity  ferves,  they  will  devour  bacon,  and  meat 
of  all  kinds,  whether  raw  or  roaffed,  whether  frefh  qr 
corrupted. 

The  Fat  Squirrel.]  Of  this  animal  we  know  three 
fpccies,  which,  like  the  marmot,  fleep  during  the  winter; 
namely,  the  fat  fquirrel,  the  garden  fquirrel,  and  the  dor- 
moufe.  Many  authors  have  confounded  thefe  fpecies  toge- 
ther, though  they  are  all  three  very  different,  and  of  con- 
feq uence  eafily  known  and  diftinguifhed. 

The  fat  fquirrel  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
fquirrel,  and,  like  it,  its  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair. 
It  is  without  propriety  that  thefe  animals  have  been  laid 
-ta  fleep  during  the  winter.  They  are  not  in  a ffate  of 
natural  fleep  at  this  period  ; they  are  in  a torpor,  which  is 
produced  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  blood,  and  by  which  they 
lofe  the  ufc  of  their  members  and  fenfes-.  Their  internal 
heat  is  indeed  fo  fmalJ,  that  it  hardly  exceeds  that  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  When  the  heat  of  the  air  is  at 
ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of  the  thermometer,  the 
heat  of  thefe  animals  is  alfo  at  ten  degrees.  Now  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  internal  heat  of  man,  and  of  the 
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generality  ot  animals  exceeds  at  all  times  thirty  degrees; 
and  therefore  there  is  little  reafon  to  wonder  why  thefe  anir 
mals,  fo  inferior  comparatively  to  all  others  in  point  of 
heat,  fhould  become  torpid  as  foon  as  their  own  little 
quantity  of  internal  heat  ceafes  to  be  affifted  by  the  external 
heat  of  the  air;  a circumftance  which  naturally  happens 
when  the  thermometer  is  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  de- 
grees above  congelation.  This  is  the  real  caufe  of  the 
torpor  of  thefe  animals;  a caufe  of  which  naturalifts  have 
not  been  apprifed,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  extends  to  all 
animals  that  l]eep  during  the  winter. 

This  torpor  continues  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces it  continues,  and  ceafes  when  the  cold  ceafes.  A 
few  degrees  of  heat  above  the  tenth  or  eleventh  degree  are 
fufficient  to  re-animate  thefe  creatures;  and  if  they  are 
kept  in  a very  warm  place  during  the  winter,  they  do  not  * 
become  torpid  at  all. 

Though  in  this  torpid  {fate,  they  are  without  the  fmalleft 
motion,  though  their  eyes  are  fhut,  and  they  feem  to  be 
deprived  of  all  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  they  yet  feel  pain  when 
it  is  very  acufe.  This  they  teftify  by  a movement  of 
.contraction,  as  alfo  by  a little  hollow  cry,  which  they 
even  repeat  feveral  times.  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
it  is  not  from  a too  great  wafte  of  fubftance  that  they  perifh 
in  long  winters,  fince  in  autumn  they  are  exceflively  fat, 
and  on  their  reviving  in  fpring,  they  are  found  to  have  ftill 
Remained  fo ; this  abundance  of  fat  being  an  internal  nou- 
rifhment  which  is  fufficient  to  fupport  them,  and  to  fupply 
what  they  lofe  by  perfpi ration. 

The  flefh  of  the  fat  fquirrel  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
guinea-pig.  They  were  confidered  as  a dainty  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  reared  great  numbers  of  them.  Like  the  com- 
mon fquirrel,  this  animal  lives  in  forelfs,  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  trees,  and  leaps  from  branch  to  branch.  This  it 
does  lefs  nimbly  indeed  than  the  fquirrel,  whofe  legs  are 
longer,  whofe  belly  is  by  no  means  fo  big,  and  which  is 
remarkable  for  being  meagre.  Nuts,  however,  and  other 
wild  fruits,  form  its  ufual  nouri/hment.  It  likewife  eats 
little  birds  which  it  takes  in  the  nefts.  It  does  not,  like 
the  fquirrel,  neftle  in  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  but  makes 
a bed  of  mofs  for  itfelf  in  the  trunks  of  thofe  which  are 
hollow.  It  alfo  fhelters  itfelf  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
always  fhews  a preference  for  dry  places.  It  avoids  moif- 
ture,  it  drinks  little,  rarely  defeends  to  the  ground,  and, 
unlike  the  fquirrel,  which  is  eafily  tamed,  remains  always 
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wild.  The  fpecies  is  very  generally  diffhfed,  but  there  are 
few  or  none  of  them  in  England. 

i he  Garden  Squirrel,  or  Greater  Dormouse.] 
I he  tat  fquirrel  frequents  the  forefts,  and  feems  to  fhun 
our  habitations  5 the  garden  fquirrel,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
habits our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes  to  be  found  in  our 
houfes.  I he  fpecies  of  the  latter  is  alfo  more  numerous, 
and  more  generally  diffufed. 

Fhefe  animals  neftle  in  the  holes  of  walls,  climb  up 
trees,  choofe  the  bell  fruits,  and  gnaw  them  as  they  begin 
to  ripen.  They  climb  up  pear,  apricot,  and  other  trees; 
and  in  a fcarcity  of  other  fruit,  they  eat  almonds,  nuts, 
and  even  leguminous  roots.  Thefe  they  carry  in  great 
quantities  to  their  holes,  where  they  make  a bed  of  herbs, 
mofs,  and  leaves.  The  cold  ftupefies,  the  heat  revives 
them;  and  fometimes  there  are  eight  or  ten  found  in  one 
pjace,  all  in  a ftate  of  torpor,  all  huddled  together,  and 
rolled  up  in  a ball,  in  the  midft  of  their  hoard  of  provi- 
fions.  Their  flefh  is  not  eatable,  and  has  even  the  dis- 
agreeable fmell  of  the  houfe-rat. 

I his  animal  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe,  and  even  in  Poland,  and  in  Pruffia  ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  in  Sweden,  or  in  any  of 
the  more  northern  countries. 

The  Dormouse.]  Of  all  the  rat  fpecies,  the  dormoufe 
is  the  leaft  ugly.  Its  eyes  are  fparkling,  its  tail  is  tufted, 
and  its  hair  is  rather  fair  than  red.  It  never  lives  in  houfes, 
is  feldom  to  be  found  in  gardens,  but  chiefly  frequents  the 
woods,  where  it  finds  a fhelter  in  the  hollow  of  fome 
old  tree. 

The  fpecies  is  by  no  means  numerous,  yet  they  feem  to 
be  tolerably  common  in  Italy,  and  to  be  not  unknown  even 
in  the  northern  climates  ; but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
Englifh  animal;  for  Ray,  who  had  feen  it  in  Italy,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fmall  dormoufe  which  is  found  in  England, 
is  not  red  upon  the  back  like  the  Italian,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  another  fpecies. 

The  dormoufe  becomes  torpid  by  the  cold,  and  rolls 
itfelf  up  in  a ball;  it  revives  in  mild  weather,  and  hoards 
up  nuts  and  other  dry  fruits  for  future  fuftenance.  It 
forms  its  neft  in  trees,  like  the  fquirrel,  though  generally 
in  a lower  fituation,  among  the  branches  of  a nut-tree,  in 
a bufh,  he,  The  neft  is  compofed  of  herbs  interweaved, 
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is  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  has  no  aperture  but  at  the 
top,  and  contains  three  or  four  young  ones. 


The  Brown  Rat  is  both  ftronger  and  more  mifcnie- 
vous  than  the  black  rat;  it  has  a reddifh  fkm,  a long  tail 
without  hair,  the  back-bone  arched  like  that  of  the  fquirrel, 
the  body  much  thicker,  and  whifkers  like  thofe  of  a cat. 
It  is  confiderably  within  half  a century  fmce  this  fpecies 
has  been  fpread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  They  mul- 
tiply indeed  prodigioufly,  fmce  it  is  well  known  that  they 
generally  produce  twelve  or  fifteen,  often  fixteen,  feven- 
teen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen  young  ones  at  a time. 
The  males  are  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  mifchievous  than 
the  females.  When  any  one  purfues,  and  endeavours  to 
take  them,  they  will  turn  again,  and  bite  the  hand  or  ftick 
which  touches  them.  Their  bite  is  not  only  fharp  but 
dangerous,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a confiderable 
fwelling;  and  the  wound,  though  fmall,  is  yet  loner  in 
being  clofed.  They  bring  forth  three  times  in  a year,°the 
dams  previoufly  preparing  a bed  for  their  young;  and  thus 
two  individuals  of  this  fpecies  produce  at  leaft  three  dozen 
in  the  fpace  of  twelve  months. 

The  brown  rat  in  its  nature,  and  fome  of  its  habitudes, 
bears  a refcmblance  to  the  water-rat.  Though  there  is  no 
p.ace  in  which  they  will  not  fix  their  refidence,  thev  yet 
ieem  to  delight  in  living  near  the  water.  When  they  find 
themfe.ves  purfued,  and  have  the  fame  opportunity  of  fhel- 
tering  themfelves  in  the  water,  or  in  a thorny  thicket,  they 
prefer  the  former,  plunge  into  it  without  dread,  and  fvvim 
wiih  amazing  facility.  This  particularly  happens  when 
they  cannot  get  back  to  their  burrows ; for  they  always  diV 
■ es  for  themfelves  in  the  earth,  or  elfe  occupy  thofe  of 
the  rabbit.  They  may  alfo  be  taken,  like  that  animal,  by 
means  of  the  ferret,  which  follows  them  under  ground  in 

the  fame  manner  as  it  does  the  rabbit,  and  feeminglv  with 
c-ven  more  ardour.  } 


I hefe  animals  Jive  principally  upon  fruit  and  corn,  but 
are,  notwithftanding,  exceedingly  carnivorous  1 hey  de- 
vour young  rabbits,  partridges,  and  other  birds  ; and  when 
they  enter  a heii-rooft,  they  deftroy,  like  the  pole- cat, 
more  than  they  can  eat.  They  do  not  become  toroid  in 
the  winter,  like  the  dormoufe,  but  take  advantage  of  every 
fine  day  to  come  out  of  their  lubterranean  manfions.  Thofe 
which  live  in  barns  drive  away  the  mice  3 and  it  has  even 
been  remarked,  that  the  black  rats,  as  they  are  called, 

have 
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>iave  been  far  lefs  common  fince  the  brown  rats  became  fo 
numerous. 

The  Marmot,  -when  taken  young,  is  more  capa- 
ble of  being  tamed  than  any  other  wild  animal,  and  nearly 
as  much  fo  as  our  domeftic  ones.  It  will  eafily  learn  to 
perform  feats  with  a hick,  to  dance,  and  in  every  thing  to 
obey  the  voice  of  its  mailer.  It  has  a great  antipathy  to  the 
dog  ; and  when  it  becomes  familiar  in  a houle,  and  is  furs 
of  being  fupported  by  its  mailer,  it  will,  in  his  prefence, 
attack  the  lajrgefl  dogs,  and  boldly  fallen  upon  them  with 
jts  teeth.  Though  this  creature  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  a 
hare,  it  is  yet  of  a more  fquat  make,  and  has  great  flrength 
joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaw,  which  are  long  and  flrong  enough  to  inflidh  a ter- 
rible wound  j and  yet,  unlefs  provoked  to  it,  it  neither  at- 
tacks dogs,  nor  does  mifchief  to  any  creature  whatever. 
If  care  be  not  taken,  however,  it  will  gnaw  the  furniture 
of  an  houfe,  and  will  even  make  holes  through  wooden 

partitions.  _ 

As  the  marmot  has  very  fhort  thighs,  and  the  toes  of  its 
paws  are  formed  much  like  thofe  of  th^  bear,  fo  it  often 
fits  eredl,  and  walks  with  cafe,  like  that  animal,  upon  its 
hind  feet.  With  its  fore-paws  it  carries  its  iood  to  its 
mouth,  and  eats  in  an  upright  pofture  like  the  Iquirrel.  It 
runs  much  fwiftcr  up  hill  than  down  j it  climbs  trees,  and 
runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  contiguous  walls  of 
houfes,  with  much  facility  ; fo  much,  indeed,  that  it  is 
ludicrously  obferved  of  the  Sayoyards,  who  are  the  general 
chimney- (weepers  of  Paris,  that  they  have  learned  their 
trade  from  the  marmot. 

Tbefc  animals  eat  indifcriminat&ly  of  whatever  is  given 
them,  whether  it  be  flefh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs,  roots, 
pulfe,  or  infedls.  Of  milk  and  butter,  however,  they  arc 
particularly  fond  and  though  lcls  inclined  to  petty  thefts 
than  the  cat,  they  are  yet  never  better  pleafed  than  when 
they  obtain  accefs  to  the  dairy. 

There  feems  to  be  a combination  of  the  bear  and  the  rat 
in  the  form  of  the  marmot.  Its  nofe,  its  lips,  and  the 
form  of  its  head,  are  like  thofe  of  the  hare ; it  has  the  hair 
and  claws  of  the  badger,  the  teeth  of  the  beaver,  the 
whifkers  of  the  cat,  the  paws  of  the  bear,  with  a tufted 
tail  and  fhort  ears.  The  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back  is 
reddifh  brown.  On  the  belly  it  is  reddifh,  but  loiter  and 
fhorter.  Its  voice  refcmbles  that  of  a little  dog,  when  it 
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is  played  with  or  carefied ; but  when  it  is  irritated  or 
frightened,  it  raifes  a loud  and  flirill  cry,  highly  offenfive  to 
the  ear.  The  marmot  is  a very  cleanly  animal.  In  au- 
tumn particularly  it  is  loaded  with  fat,  though  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  are 'never  equally  fo.  The  marmot,  would 
be  tolerable  food,  did  it  not  condantly  retain  fomewhat  of 
a difagreeable  fmell. 

This  animal,  which  delights  in  the  regions  of  ice  and 
fnow,  and  is  never  found  but  on  the  higheft  mountains,  is, 
neverthelefs,  mod  liable  to  be  benumbed  by  the  cold. 
From  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  O&ober, 
the  marmot  generally  retires  to  its  hole,  and  appears  not 
again  till  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  place  of  its 
retreat  is  formed  with  precaution,  and  furnifhed  with  art. 
It  is  rather  wide  than  long,  and  very  deep,  fo  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  feveral,  without  being  under  a neceffity 
of  crowding  each  other,  or  injuring  the  air  they  breathe. 
Their  feet  and  claws  are  formed  as  if  they  were  defigned 
to  dig  ; and,  in  fa £1,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with 
amazing  celerity,  fcraping  up  the  earth,  and  throwing 
back  what  they  have  loofened  behind  them  condantly  as 
they  proceed.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the  form  of  their 
hole;  it  refembles  the  letter  Y,  the  two  branches  having 
each  an  opening  that  condudls  into  one  channel,  which 
terminates  in  their  general  apartment  at  the  bottom.  As 
the  whole  is  contrived  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain, 
there  is  no  part  of  it  on  a level  but  the  apartment  at  the 
end.  One  of  the  branches,  or  openings,  iffues  out  doping 
downward  ; and  this  ferves  as  a kind  of  fink,  or  drain,  for 
the  whole  family,  in  which  they  void  their  excrements,  and 
through  which  the  moidure  of  the  place  finds  an  eafy  paf- 
fage.  The  other  branch,  on  the  contrary,  dopes  upward, 
and  ferves  them  as  a door  to  go  in  and  out.  The  apart- 
ment at  the  end  is  warmly  lined  with  mofs  and  hay.  It  is 
even  aflerted,  that  this  is  a public  work  ; that  fome  cut  the 
fined  grafs,  others  pile  it  up,  and  others  take  their  turns 
to  convey  it  to  the  hole.  Upon  this  occafion,  it  is  added, 
one  of  them  lies  upon  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heap- 
ed upon  its  belly,  keeps  its  paws  upright  to  make  greater 
room,  and  in  this  manner,  remaining  dill  upon  its  back, 
is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  re- 
treat. This  practice  fome  adign  as  a reafon  for  the  hair 
being  generally  worn  away  from  their  backs.  However 
another,  and  perhaps  a better  reafon  may  be  given  for  this 
appearance ; namely,  their  inhabiting  cells  under  ground, 
and  being  condantly  employed  in  digging  up  the  earth. 

Whenever 
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Wherever  they  venture  abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a centiilel, 
fitting  on  an  elevated  rock,  while  the  others  amufe  them- 
felves  in  the  fields  below,  or  are  employed  in  cutting  grafs, 
and  making  it  into  hay  for  their  future  convenience  ; and 
no  fooner  does  their  trufty  centinel  perceive  a man,  an 
eagle,  a dog,  or  any  other  enemy,  than  he  gives  notice  to 
the  reft  by  a kind  of  whiftle,  and  is  himfclf  the  laft  that 
takes  refuge  in  the  cell. 

They  make  no  provifion  for  the  winter,  forefeeing,  pro- 
bably, that  fuch  a precaution  would  be  ufelefs.  But  when 
they  perceive  the  firft  approaches  of  the  feafon  in  which 
their  vital  motions  are  to  continue  in  fome  meafure  fuf- 
pended,  they  labour  very  diligently  to  clofe  up  the  aper- 
tures of  their  dwellings,  which  they  effecft  with  fuch  foli- 
dity,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  open  the  earth  any  where  elfe 
than  where  they  have  clofed  it.  They  are  at  that  time 
very  fat,  and  fome  of  them  are  found  to  weigh  twenty 
pounds.  In  this  plight  they  continue  for  three  months 
longer ; but  by  degrees  their  flefh  begins  to  wafte,  and 
they  are  quite  thin  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their 
retreat  is  difcovered,  they  are  found  each  rolled  into  a ball* 
and  covered  with  hay.  In  this  ftate  they  feem  entirely 
lifelefs  ; they  may  be  taken  away,  and  even  killed,  without 
their  teftifying  anyfenfeof  pain;  and  thofe  who  find  them 
in  this  manner,  carry  home  the  fat  ones  for  food,  and  the 
ones  for  breeding  up  and  taming.  The  marmot 

and  the  litter  generally  coniifts 
growth  is  quick,  and  they  live 
They  are  found  in  the  Alps, 
the  higheft  mountains  of  Ger- 
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produces  but  cnee  a 
of  three  or  four.  Their 
only  nine  or  ten  years. 
Ap'penines,  Pyrenees, 
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many,  in  Poland,  and  in  Canada,  with  a few  variations. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  carnivorous  animals  continued — The  Bear — The  Beaver — 
The  Racoon — The  Coaii — The  Agouti . 

The  Bear.]  HPHERB  is  no  animal  more  generally 

known  than  the  bear,  and  yet  there  is 
rone  concerning  which  more  differences  and  contradidt ions 
have  been  found  among  the  writers  of  natural  hiftory. 
Thefe  uncertainties  have  arifen  from  their  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  properly  the  different  fpccies.  The  land-bear  muff  be 
diftintmifhed  from  the  fca-bear,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  white,  or  Greenland  bear;  and  the 
land-bears  muff  again  be  divided  into  two  clafies,  the  brown, 
and  the  black.  There  are  alfo  white  land-bears  found  in 

3 T artary, 
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Tartary,  Rufila,  See.  which,  though  they  referable  the  fea- 
bear  in  colour,  differ  from  it,  however,  in  every  other  par- 
ticular. It  is  not  the  rigour  of  the  climate  that  makes 
them  white  in  winter,  like  the  hares  and  ermines  ; they  are 
brought  forth  white,  and  remain  fo  all  their  lives.  There 
are  alfo  found  bears  whofe  fkins  are  a mixture  of  brown 
and  black,  which  denotes  an  intermediate  fpecies  between 
the  white  land-bear,  and  the  brown  or  black  bear. 

We  meet  with  the  brown  bear  very  frequently,  and  with 
the  black  bear  very  rarely,  on  the  Alps.  In  the  forefls  of 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  black  bear  is  very  common.  The  former  is  both 
fierce  and  carnivorous ; the  latter  is  only  fierce,  and  con- 
Ifantly  refufes  to  eat  flelh. 

The  bear  is  not  only  a favage,  but  a folitary  animal ; he 
takes  refuge  in  the  moil  unfrequented  parts,  and  the  moft 
dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited  mountains.  He  choofes 
his  den  in  the  moft  gloomy  parts  of  the  foreft,  in  fome 
cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of 
fome  old  enormous  tree.  Thither  he  retires  alone,  and 
paffes  a part  of  the  winter  without  provifions,  or  without 
ever  ftirring  abroad.  He  is  not,  however,  entirely  deprived 
of  lenfation,  like  the  dormoufe,  or  the  marmot,  but  feems 
rather  to  fubfift  upon  the  exuberance  of  his  former  flelh, 
and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite,  when  the  fat  he  had 
acquired  in  fummer  begins  to  be  entirely  wafted. 

When  this  happens,  which,  we  are  told,  it  generally  does 
at  the  expiration  of  forty  or  fifty  days,  the  male  forfakes  his 
den  ; but  the  female  remains  confined  for  four  months  ; by 
which  time  Ihe  has  brought  forth  her  young.  That  the 
latter  fnould  not  only  be  able  to  fubfift,  but  even  to  nurfe 
their  offspring,  without  receiving  themfelves  any  food  for 
fuch  a length  of  time,  is,  I think,  highly  improbable.  When 
with  young,  however,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  exceedingly 
fat,  as  alfo,  that,  being  covered  with  a very  thick  coat, 
fleeping  the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  and  giving  them- 
felves no  exercife  or  motion,  they  muff:  neceffarily  lofe  very 
little  by  perfpiration. 

Though  the  males  of  the  brown  fpecies  devour  their  new- 
born little  ones,  when  they  find  an  opportunity  for  it,  yet 
the  females  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to  love  them  with  a fe- 
rocious diftradtion.  When  once  they  have  brought  forth, 
their  fury  is  more  violent,  as  well  as  more  dangerous,  than 
that  of  the  males.  Before  the  young  leave  the  womb,  their 
formation  is  perfect ; and  if  either  the  foetus  of  the  bear,  or 
th$  bear  when  newly  born*  appears,  at  the  firft  glance,  un- 
formed. 
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formed,  it  is  merely  becaufe  there  is  a want  of  proportion 
in  the  body  and  members  even  of  the  grown  bear,  and  be- 
caufe,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  animals, 
the  foetus,  or  the  new-born  animal,  is  always  more  dif- 
proportioned  than  the  grown  animal* 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a kind  of  growl,  a harfh  mur- 
mur, which,  when  enraged  efpecially,  is  heightened  by 
a chilling  of  the  teeth.  Highly  fufceptible  of  anger,  that 
anger  is  always  furious,  and  often  capricious.  However  mild 
he  may  appear  before  his  maffer,  and  even  obedient  when 
tamed,"  he  ought  {fill  to  be  diffrufted,  Hill  treated  with  cir- 
cumfpeCiion  ; nor,  on  any  account,  muff  he  be  ffruck  on 
the  tip  of  the  nofe,  or  touched  on  the  parts  of  generation. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  fome  degree  of  inffruCfion. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  feen  him  hand  on  his  hind  legs, 
or  with  thefe  dance  in  rude  and  awkward  meafure,  to  tunes 
either  fung  or  played  on  an  infirument.  But,  even  in  thus 
tutoring  him,  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  fucceed,  that  the 
animal  Ihould  be  taken  young,  and  held  in  conftraint  ever 
after.  The  bear  which  has  paffed  his  youth,  is  not  to  be 
tamed,  nor  even  held  in  awe,  and  fiiews  himlelf,  if  not 
intrepid,  at  leaff  fearlefs  of  danger. 

The  wild  bear  turns  not  from  his  path,  nor  offers  to  fliun 
the  fight  of  man  ; and  yet,  it  is  faid,  by  a certain  whiffle  he 
may  be  furprifed,  and  fo  far  charmed  as  to  flop,  and  Band 
upon  his  hind  feet.  This  is  the  time  to  fhoot,  or  by  one 
method  or  other  to  deffroy  him  ; for,  when  only  wounded 
in  an  attack,  he  darts  with  fury  at  his  foe,  and,  clafping 
him  with  his  fore  paws,  is  fure  to  ftifle  or  ffrangle  him, 
unlefs  immediate  affiftance  be  given. 

The  bear  enjoys  the  fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  and  feeling, 
in  great  perfection  ; and  yet,  compared  with  the  fize  of  his 
body,  his  eye  is  very  fmall ; his  ears  are  alio  fhort,  his  fkin 
is  coarfe,  and  his  hair  very  thick.  His  fmell  is  exquifite ; 
more  fo,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  the  internal 
iurface  of  his  nofe  being  very  extenfive,  and  excellently  cal- 
culated to  receive  the  impreffion  of  fmells.  He  if rikes 
with  his  paws  as  a man  Itrikes  with  his  fills  ; but  in  what- 
ever particulars  he  may  bear  a rude  kind  of  refemblance  to 
the  human  fpecies,  he  is  only  rendered  the  more  deformed 
by  them  ; nor  do  they  give  him  the  fmalleft  fuperiority  over 
other  animals,  i 

The  Beaver.]  In  all  countries,  as  man  is  civilized 
and  improved,  the  lower  ranks  of  animals  are  deprefled  and 
degraded.  Either  reduced  to  fervitude,  or  treated  as  rebels. 
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all  their  focieties  are  diffolved,  and  all  their  united  talents 
rendered  ineffectual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  difappear  ; 
and  nothing  remains  but  their  folitary  inftinCts,  or  thole 
foreign  habitudes  which  they  receive  from  human  education. 

The  beaver  feems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining  monu- 
ment of  that  kind  of  intelligence  in  brutes,  which,  though 
infinitely  inferior,  as  to  its  principle,  to  that  of  man,  fup- 
pofes,  however,  certain  common  projects,  certain  relative 
ends  in  view,  projeCts  which,  having  for  their  bafis  fociety, 
in  like  manner,  fuppofe  fome  particular  method  of  under- 
ftandingone  another,  and  of  aCting  in  concert. 

It  is  allowed,  that  the  beaver,  far  from  having  an  abfolute 
fuperiority  over  the  other  animals,  feems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  inferior  to  fome  of  them  as  to  its  qualities  merely  as 
an  individual ; and  this  fa<5t  I have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
firm, having,  for  near  a twelvemonth  paft,  had  a young 
beaver  in  my  poffeflion,  which  was  fent  to  me  from  Canada 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1758.  It  is  an  animal  tolerably 
mild,  tranquil  and  familiar,  though  rather,  it  would  feem, 
gloomy  and  melancholy.  If  we  confider  this  animal,  there- 
fore, in  its  difperfed  and  folitary  ftate,  we  Ihall  find,  that, 
as  to  internal  qualities,  it  is  not  fuperior  to  other  animals  ; 
that  it  has  not  more  ingenuity  than  the  dog,  more  fenfe 
than  the  elephant,  or  more  cunning  than  the  fox.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  for  the  fingularities  of  its  external  con- 
formation than  for  any  apparent  fuperiority  of  its  internal 
qualities.  . Of  quadrupeds,  the  beaver  alone  has  a flat  oval 
tail,  covered  with  fcales,  which  ferves  as  a rudder  to  direCI 
its  motions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  only  quadruped  that 
has  membranes  between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  at 
the  fame  time  none  on  the  fore  ones,  which  it  ul'es  as  hands 
in  carrying  food  to  the  mouth.  It  is  the  only  one  which, 
while  it  refembles  a terreftrial  animal  in  its  fore  parts,  feems 
to  approach  the  nature  of  an  aquatic  being  in  its  hind  ones. 

The  beavers  begin  to  affcmble  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  in  order  to  form  a fociety,  which  is  to  continue  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  They  arrive  in  numbers  from 
every  fide,  and  prefently  form  a company  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. The  place  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where 
they  fix  their  abode  ; and  this  is  always  by  the  fide  of  fome 
lake  or  river.  If  it  be  a lake  in  which  the  waters  are  always 
upon  a level,  they  difpenfe  with  building  a dam  j but  if  it  be 
a running  ftream,  which  is  fubjetff  to  floods  and  falls,  they 
then  fet  about  building  a dam,  or  pier,  that  erodes  the 
river,  fo  as  to  form  a dead  water  in  that  part  which  lies 
above  and  below . T his  dam,  or  pier,  is  often  four-fcore  or 
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an  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafe.  If  we  compare  the  greatnefs  of  the  work  with  the 
powers  of  the  architea  *,  it  will  appear  enormous ; but  the 
folidity  with  which  it  is  built,  is  ftill  more  aftonilhing  than 
its  fixe.  The  part  of  the  river  over  which  this  dam  is 
nfually  built,  is  where  it  is  moft  (hallow,  and  where  fume 
great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  fide  of  the  ftream.  This 
they  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making  the  principal  part  in 
their  building ; and,  though  it  is  often  thicker  than  a 
man’s  body,  they  yet  inftantly  fet  about  cutting  it  down. 
For  this  operation  they  have  no  other  inftrument  but  then 
four  incifive  teeth,  which  foon  lay  it  level,  and  that  alfo  on 
the  fide  they  wi(h  it  to  fall,  which  is  always  acrofs  the 
dream.  They  then  fet  about  cutting  the  top  branches,  to 
make  it  lie  clofe  and  even,  and  ferve  as  the  principal  Deam 
of  their  fabrick. 

Thefe  operations  are  performed  in  common.  At  one 
time  a number  of  beavers  are  employed  together  at  the  foot 
the  tree  in  gnawing  it  down  ; and,  when  this  part  of  then 
labour  is  accorn  pi  idled,  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  others  to 
fever  the  branches,  while  a third  party  are  engaged  along 
the  borders  of  the  river,  or  lake,  in  cutting  other  trees, 
which,  though  fmaller  than  the  firft  tree,  are  yet  as  threk  as 
the  le<r,  if  not  the  thigh,  of  a common-fized  man.  Theie 
they  carry  with  them  by  land  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
then  by  water  to  the  place  allotted  for  their  building  ; 
where,  (harpening  them  at  one  end,  and  forming  them  into 
flakes,  they  drive  them  into  the  ground,  at  a lmall  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  dll  up  the  vacant  fpaces  with  pliant 
branches.  While  fome  are  thus  employed  in  dxing  the 
(lakes,  others  go  in  fearch  of  clay,  which  they  prepare  for 
their  purpofe  with  their  tails  and  their  feet,  and  with  which, 
brought  home  in  large  quantities,  they  render  their  ftrudfuie 

ftill  more  compadt.  . 

. This  ftrudture  is  fo  ingenioufly  contrived,  that  it  has  not 

only  all  the  extent,  and  all  the  folidity,  which  are  requifite, 
but  alfo  a form  the  moft  proper  for  confining  the  water, 
and,  when  it  has  palled  its  bounds,  for  maintaining  its 
weight,  or  baffling  its  attacks.  At  the  top  of  their  dike  or 
mole,  that  is,  at  the  part  where  it  is  lead  thick,  they  form 
two  or  three  openings.  Thefe  they  occafionally  enlarge  or 
contract,  as  the  river  occafionally  rifes  or  falls  i and  when, 

* The  largeft  beavers  weigh  from  fifty  to  fixty  pounds,  and,  in 
length,  are  little  more  than  three  feet  from  the  tip  ot  the  Inout  to 
the  .infertion  of  the  tail. 
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from  inundations  either  too  powerful  or  too  fudden,,  their 
works  have  been  damaged,  with  the  utmoft  diligence  and 
application  they  are,  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  imme- 
diately repaired. 

After  this  difplay  of  their  labours  to  accomplifh  a public 
work,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  add  to  it  a defcription  of 
their  private  conflrudlions,  were  it  not  that,  in  hiflory,  an 
account  fhould  be  given  of  every  fa£l,  and  that,  in  this 
full  grand  work  of  the  beaver,  the  intention  uniformly  was, 
that  the  little  habitation  of  each  family  fhould  be  rendered 
more  commodious. 

This  habitation  is  always  furnifhed  with  two  paflages ; 
one  for  the  purpofe  of  a land,  and  the  other  of  a water  ex- 
curfion.  In  fhape  it  is  almoft  always  either  oval  or  round  ; 
fometimes  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
times  it  confifls  of  two,  and  even  three  {lories,  while  the 
walls  are  always  two  feet  thick.  When  it  happens  to  con- 
fill  of  but  one  flory,  the  walls  are  but  a few  feet  high,  over 
which  there  is  a kind  of  vault,  that  terminates  the  edifice, 
and  ferves  as  a covering  for  it.  It  is  conllrucSled  with  fuch 
folidity  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  heaviefl  rains,  to  defy 
the  mofl  impetuous  winds,  and  is  plaiflered  with  fuch  neat- 
nefs,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  that  one  might  adtually 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  work  of  man.  Thefe  animals,  never- 
thelefs,  ufe  no  inftrument  for  the  preparation  of  their 
mortar,  but  their  feet,  or  for  the  application  of  it,  but  their 
tails.  They  chiefly  ufe  fuch  materials  as  2re  not  eafilydif- 
folved  by  water.  Their  wooden  work  confifls  of  fuch  trees 
as  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  thefe  are  mofl  ealily  cut 
down,  flripped  of  their  bark,  and  carried  ; and  all  thefe 
operations  they  perform  before  they  relinquilh  a tree  which 
they  have  once  attacked.  They  cut  it  at  the  diflance  of  a 
foot  or  a foot  and  a half  from  the  ground.  They  fit  as  they 
work;  and,  befides  the  advantage  of  this  convenient  pofture, 
they  have  the  pleafure  of  continually  gnawing  freih  bark 
and  foft  wood,  both  which  they  prefer  to  moll  other  kinds 
of  aliment.  Averfe  to  dry  wood,  they  always  provide  an 
ample  llore  of  thefe  for  their  fubllllence  during  the  winter 
It  is  near  their  habitations  that  they  eflablifh  their  maga- 
zines ; and  to  each  hut  or  cabin  there  is  one  allotted,  of 
a fize  proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  tg> 

* The  fpace  allotted  for  the  provifion  of  eight  or  ten  beavers,  occupies 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  lquare,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
deep. 
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which  they  have  all  a common  right ; nor  do  they  offer  to 
plunder  their  neighbours. 

Hamlets,  fo  to  exprefs  them,  have  been  Teen,  compofed  of 
twenty  and  even  twenty-five  dwellings.  Such  large  fettle- 
ments,  however,  are  rare.  In  general,  they  do  not  contain 
more  than  ten  or  a dozen  families,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  feparate  diftrift,  magazine,  and  habitation;  nor  will  it 
allow  any  Grangers  to  fettle  within  its  inclofure.  The 
fmalleft  dwellings  contain  two,  four,  and  fix  ; the  largeft, 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  it  is  even  faid  thirty  beavers;  and  it 
feldom  or  never  happens,  that  the  number  of  males  and 
females  is  not  upon  a par.  Moderately  fpeaking,  therefore, 
their  fociety  may  be  faid  to  confift  frequently  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  workmen,  who,  having  firft 
exerted  their  united  induftry  and  diligence  in  rearing  a grand 
public  work,  afterwards  form  themfelves  into  different 
bodies,  in  order  to  conftrudl  private  habitations. 

However  numerous  the  republic  of  beavers  may  be,  peace 
and  good  order  are  uniformly  maintained  in  it.  A common 
feriesof  toil  has  ftrengthened  their  union  ; the  conveniences 
which  they  have  procured  for  each  other,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  provifions  which,  after  having  amaffed,  they  con- 
tinue to  confume  together,  render  them  happy  within  them- 
felves ; and,  having  moderate  appetites,  entertaining  even 
an  averfion  to  blood  and  carnage,  they  have  not  the  fmalleft 
propenfity  to  hoftility  or  rapine,  but  adlually  enjoy  all  the 
bleffmgs  which  man  is  only  bom  to  defire.  Friends  to  each 
other,  if  threatened  by  any  enemies  from  abroad,  they  know 
how  to  avoid  them  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  firft  alarm, 
they  give  notice  of  their  mutual  danger,  by  ftriking  the 
water  with  their  tail,  which  fends  forth  a found  that  is 
heard  in  their  moft  diftant  dwellings.  On  this  occafion, 
each  beaver,  as  he  thinks  moft  expedient,  plunges  into  the 
water,  or  conceals  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  his  own 
habitation,  which  is  in  no  danger  but  from  the  fire  of  the 
angry  heavens,  or  from  the  weapons  of  man,  and  which  no 
animal  dares  attempt  to  open  or  to  overturn. 

Thefe  afylunis  are  not  only  fecure,  but  alfo  very  neat 
and  commodious.  The  floor  is  covered  with  verdure, 
young  and  tender  branches  of  trees  ferving  them  for  a 
carpet,  on  which  they  never  permit  any  of  their  excrements 
to  be  left.  The  window  which  fronts  the  water  ferves 
them  for  a balcony,  from  which  they  enjoy  the  frefh  air,  and 
bathe  themfelves  the  greateft  part  of  the  day.  In  the  water 
they  remain  in  an  upright  poflure,  the  head  and  fore  parts 
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only  being  vifible.  This  element  is,  indeed,  To  neceffary  to 
them,  or  rather  gives  them  fo  much  pleafure.,  that  they  Teem 
unable,  as  it  were,  to  live  without  frequent  immerfions  in 
it.  Sometimes  they  go  to  a confiderable  diftance  under  the 
ice  j and  then  they  are  eafily  taken,  by  attacking  the  dwelling 
on  one  hand,  and  lying  in  wait  for  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
at  a hole  which  is  purpofely  formed  a little  way  off  in  the 
ice,  and  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  come  for  breath. 

The  habit  which  this  animal  has, of  continuallykeeping  the 
tail,  and  all  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  in  the  water,  feems 
to  have  changed  the  nature  of  its  flefh.  That  of  the  fore 
parts,  till  we  come  to  the  reins,  is  of  the  fame  quality,  tafte, 
and  confiftency,  as  the  flefh  of  land-animals ; that  of  the 
tail,  and  of  the  hind  legs  and  thighs,  has  the  fmell,  the  fa- 
vour, and  all  the  qualities  of  fifh.  As  for  the  tail  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  even  an  extremity,  an  adtual  portion,  of  a fifh 
fixed  to  the  body  of  a quadruped.  In  length  it  generally 
meafures  a foot,  in  thicknefs  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  five  or 
fix  inches.  It  is  entirely  covered  over  with  fcales,  and  has 
a fkin  altogether  the  fame  as  that  of  a large  fifh. 

The  females  are  faid  to  go  four  months  with  young. 
They  bring  forth  about  the  clofe  of  winter,  and  their  num- 
ber generally  confifts  of  two  or  three  at  a time.  Nearly 
at  this  period  the  males  leave  them,  and  go  forth  into 
the  fields,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  fweets  of  the  fpring. 
In  this  feafon  they  pay  occafional  vifits  to  their  habitation, 
but  never  refide  in  it.  There,  however,  the  females  re- 
main employed  in  fuckling,  tending,  and  rearing  their 
little  ones,  who  are  in  a condition  to  follow  them  at  the 
expiration  of  a few  weeks.  They  then,  in  their  turn,  go 
abroad,  where  they  feed  on  fifh,  or  on  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  and  pafs  the  whole  of  their  time  upon  the  water,  or 
among  the  woods. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  which  is  principally  allotted  for 
hunting  them,  as  it  is  then  only  that  their  fur  is  in  per- 
fection ; and  when,  after  their  fabrics  are  demolifhed,  a 
great  number  happen  to  be  taken,  their  fociety  is  never 
reftored ; the  few  that  have  efcaped  captivity  or  death, 
difperfc  themfelves,  and  become  houfelefs  wanderers ; or, 
concealed  in  fome  hole  under  ground,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  other  animals,  they  lead  a timid  life,  no 
longer  employ  themfelves  but  to  fatisfy  their  immediate, 
and  moll:  urgent  wants,  no  longer  retain  thofe  faculties 
and  qualities  which  they  fo  eminently  poffefs  in  a Hate  of 
fociety. 
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We  meet  with  beavers  in  America  from  the  thirtieth- 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  fixtieth,  and  even  beyond 
it.  In  the  northern  parts  they  are  very  common;  and 
the  farther  fouth  we  proceed,  their  number  is  ft  ill  tound 
to  decreafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedf  to 
the  Old  Continent : we  never  find  them  numerous  but  in 
the  more  northern  countries;  and  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  an- 
cients knew  them  ; and  by  the  religion  of  the  Magi  it  was 
forbidden  to  kill  them. 

Several  authors  have  faid,  that  the  beaver,  being  an 
aquatic  animal,  could  not  live  folely  on  land.  1 his  opi- 
nion, however,  is  erroneous ; for  the  beaver  which  I have 
jn  my  poflefiion  having  been  taken  when  quite  young  in 
Canada,  and  been  always  reared  in  the  houfe,  did  not 
know  the  water  when  he  was  brought  to  it,  was  afraid 
of  it,  and  refufed  to  go  into  it.  Even  when  firft  plunged 
into  a bafon  there  was  a necefiity  for  keeping  him  in  it  by 
force.  A few  minutes  after,  neyerthelefs,  he  became  fo 
well  reconciled  to  it,  that  he  no  longer  fhewed  an  aver- 
fion  to  his  new  fituation;  and,  when  afterwards  left  to  his 
liberty,  he  frequently  returned  to  it  of  himfelf,  and  would 
even  roll  about  in  the  dirt,  and  upon  the  wet  pavement. 
One  day  he  made  his  efcape,  and  defcended  by  a ceiiai 
flair-cafe  into  the  quarries  under  the  Royal  Garden.  Theie 
he  fwam  to  a confiderable  diftance  on  the  flagnated  waters 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  thole  quarries  ; yet  no  looner 
did  he  fee  the  light  of  the  torches  which  were  ordered 
down  for  the  purpole  of  finding  him,  than  he  returned, 
and  allowed  himfelf  to  be  taken  without  making  the  linalleft 
refiflance. 

Fie  is  an  animal  familiar  without  being  fawning  ; and 
when  he  fees  people  at  table,  he  is  fure  to  afk  lor  fomething 
to  eat.  This  he  does  by  a little  plaintive  cry,  and  by  a 
few  geflures  of  his  fore  paws.  When  he  has  obtained  a 
model,  he  carries  it  aw^ay,  and  conceals  himfelf,  in  order 
to  eat  it  at  his  eafe.  When  he  fleeps,  which  he  does  very 
often,  he  lies  upon  his  belly.  No  food  comes  anrils  to 
him,  meat  excepted  ; and  this  he  conftantly  refufes  either 
raw  or  boiled.  He  gnaws  every  thing  he  comes  near  ; and 
it  was  found  neceflary  to  line  with  tin  the  tun  in  w'hich  he 
was  brought  over. 

Independently  of  the  fur,  which  is  indeed  the  mold  va- 
luable article  furniihed  by  the  beaver,  this  animal  fur- 
uifhes  a fufiftance  that  has  been  confiderably  ufed  in  medi- 
cine. 
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cine.  This  fubflance,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
cajioreum , is  contained  in  two  bladders*.  The  favages,  it 
is  faid,  obtain  an  oil  from  the  tail  of  the  beaver,  which 
they  employ  as  a topical  remedy  for  different  complaints. 
The  flefh  of  this  animal,  though  fat  and  delicate,  is  yet 
bitter,  and  difagreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  fenfes  of  the  beaver  are  very  acute;  and  fo  delicate 
is  its  fmell,  that  it  will  fuffer  no  filth,  no  bad  ftench,  to 
remain  near  it.  When  kept  too  long  in  confinement,  and 
under  a neceflity  of  voiding  its  excrements,  it  drops  them 
near  the  threlhold  of  its  prifon,  and,  when  the  door  is 
opened,  is  fure  to  pufli  them  out. 

The  Racoon  is  an  animal  of  about  the  fame  fize  as  a 
fmall  badger;  its  body  is  Ihort  and  bulky;  its  fur  is  fine, 
long,  thick,  blackilh  at  the  furface,  and  grey  towards  the 
bottom;  its  head  is  like  that  of  a fox,  but  its  ears  are 
round  and  Ihorter;  its  eyes  are  large,  of  a yellowilh  green, 
and  over  them  there  is  a black  and  tranfverfe  ftripe ; its 
fnout  is  Iharp  ; its  tail  is  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a point, 
and  marked  alternately  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
black  and  white  rings,  and  is  at  leaft  as  long  as  the  body; 
its  fore  legs  are  much  Ihorter  than  the  hind  ones,  and  both 
are  armed  with  five  ftrong,  Iharp  claws. 

This  animal  ufes  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  while  eating; 
and  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  climb  trees  with  great 
facility.  It  runs  up  the  trunk  with  the  fame  lwiftnefs 
that  it  moves  over  the  plain,  and  frolics  about  to  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  with  great  fecurity  and  eafe; 
on  the  ground,  indeed,  it  rather  bounds  than  runs,  and 
its  motions,  though  oblique,  are  yet  always  quick  and  ex- 
peditious. 

The  racoon  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft-Indies,  nor  has  it  ever  yet  been  found 
in  any  part  of  the  Old  Continent. 

The  Coati.]  The  animal  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat,  many  authors  have  called  coati-mondi.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  animal  deferibed  in  the  preceding  article. 
It  is  of  a fmaller  fize  than  the  racoon ; its  body  and  neck, 

* It  is  pretended,  that  the  beavers  extra£l  the  liquid  which  is  con- 
tained in  thefe  bladders  by  prdling  them  with  the  foot ; and  that  it 
gives  them  an  appetite  when  they  are  averfe  to  food.  The  truth, 
however,  feems  to  be,  that  the  animal  ufes  this  liquid,  in  order  to 

greafe  its  tail. 
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its  head  and  nofe  are  of  a more  lengthened  form  ; its  upper 
jaw  is  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  an  half,  longer  than  the 
lower  one ; and  its  fnout,  which  is  moveable  in  every 
divifton,  turns  up  at  the  point.  The  eyes  of  the  coati 
are  alfo  fmaller  than  the  eyes  of  the  racoon  ; its  hair  is 
longer  and  coarfer,  its  legs  are  (horter,  and  its  feet  longer  ; 
but,  like  the  racoon,  its  tail  is  diverfified  with  rings ; and 
to  all  its  feet  there  are  five  claws. 

This  animal  has  a practice  of  eating  its  own  tail,  which, 
when  not  mutilated,  is  longer  than  its  body,  and  which 
it  generally  rears  aloft,  and  can  move  with  cafe  in  any  di- 
rection. 

From  this  circumftance  one  general  inference  may  be 
drawn;  namely,  that  in  thofe  parts  which  are  elongated 
to  a great  degree,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  con- 
fequently  very  remote  from  the  feat  of  the  fenfes,  from 
the  center  of  feeling,  that  feeling  mall  be  weak,  and 
the  more  fo,  the  greater  the  diftance,  and  the  fmaller  the 
part. 

As  for  the  coati  in  other  refpedls,  it  is  an  animal  of 
prey,  which  fubfifts  on  flelh  and  blood,  which,  like  the 
fox,  deftroys  fmall  animals  and  poultry,  hunts  for  the 
nefts  of  little  birds,  and  devours  their  eggs;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  conformity  of  difpofition,  that  fome  authors 
have  confidered  the  coati  as  a fpecies  of  fmall  fox. 

The  Agouti.]  This  animal  is  about  thefize  of  a hare, 
and  has  been  confidered,  erroneoufly,  as  a kind  of  rabbit, 
or  large  rat,  by  the  generality  of  nomenclators.  As  it  has 
the  hair  of  an  hog,  fo  alfo  it  has  the  voracious  appetite 
of  that  animal.  It  eats  indifcriminately  of  all  things;  and 
when  fatiated,  it  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the 
fox,  for  a future  occafion. 

It  does  not,  like  the  rabbit,  dig  a hole  in  the  ground, 
but  burrows  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  con- 
fids  of  the  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes,  yams,  and  fuch 
fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn.  It  ufes  its  fore- 
paws like  the  fquirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth  ; and 
*s  its  hind-feet  are  longer  than  the  fore-ones,  it  runs  very 
fvviftly  upon  plain  ground,  or  up  a hill,  but  upon  a defeent 
it  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Its  fight  is  excellent;  its  hear- 
ing equals  that  of  any  other  animal;  and-vvhenever  it  is 
whiltled  to,  it  flops  to  hearken.  The  flefh  is  drefied  like 
that  of  a fucking  pig,  and  of  fuch  as  are  well-fed,  is  toler- 
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able  food,  though  it  has  always  a peculiar  fade,  aryl  is 

rather  tough.  . c 

It  is  hunted  by  dogs;  and  whenever  it  goes  into  a iugar- 

o-round,  where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  eahly  over- 
taken; for  it  is  embarrafled  every  dep  it  takes,  fo  that  a 
man  may  eafily  come  up  with  it,  and  kill  it  without  any 
.other  afliftance  than  a dick.  When  in  the  open  country, 
it  ufually  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs  before  the  dogs  until 
it  n-ains  its  retreat,  within  which  it  continues  to  hide,  and 
nothing  but  filling  the  hole  with  fmoke  can  force  it  out. 
For  this  purpole  the  hunter  burns  faggots  or  draw  at  the 
entrance,  and  conducts  the  fmoke  in  fuch  a manner  that 
it  fills  the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing,  the  poor 
little  animal  feems  fenfible  of  its  danger,  begs  for  quarter 
with  a mod  plaintive  cry,  but  feldom  quits  its  hole  till  the 
utmoft  extremity. 

The  agouti  feems  to  be  a native  of  the  fouth  parts  or 
America ; nor  is  it  at  all  known  in  the  Old  Continent. 
It  is,  however,  very  common  in  Brafil,  Guiana,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  all  the  iflands  around.  To  tne  coid  and 
temperate  climates  of  America  this  animal  is  an  utter 
granger. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  carnivorous  Animals  continued — 'The  Lion — The  Tiger — 
The  Panther,  Ounce,  and  Leopard — Thejaguar — The  Lou - 
guar — The  Lynx — The  Caracal — The  Hycena — The  Civet 
and  Zibet — The  Genett — The  Ondatra  and  Defman. 

The  Lion.]  TT  has  been  remarked  that  in  all  hot  cli- 
■*-  mates,  the  terredrial  animals  are  larger 
and  dronger  than  in  cold  or  temperate  ones.  I hey  are 
alfo  bolder  and  more  ferocious,  all  their  natural  qualities 
feeming  to  partake  of  the  ardour  of  the  climates  in  which 
they  live.  The  lion,  born  beneath  the  burning  fun  of 
Africa,  or  of  India,  is  above  all  others  the  fierceit  and  mod 
terrible.  Our  wolves,  our  other  carnivorous  animals,  far 
from  being  his  rivals,  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  his  provi- 
ders, The  lions  of  America  (if,  indeed,  they  deferve  to  be 
called  lions)  are,  like  the  climate  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, infinitely  milderthan  thofeof  Africa;  and, what  plainly 
proves  that  the  degree  of  fiercenefs  in  this  animal  depends 
pn  the  degree  of  heat,  is,  that,  even  ill  the  fame  country, 
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thofe  which  inhabit  the  high  mountains,  where  the  air  is 
more  temperate,  are  different  in  difpofition  from  thofe  that 
dwell  in  the  plains,  where  the  heat  is  exceSIive. 

As  the  lion  has  no  enemy  but  man,  and  his  fpecies  is 
now  probably  reduced  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  it 
formerly  was,  it  follows,  that  the  human  race,  in- 
stead of  having  fuffered  a confiderable  diminution  fince 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  is,  on  the  contrary,  more 
numerous,  and  more  generally  diffufed.  This  fuperiority 
in  the  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  the  human  fpecies,  while 
it  fuffices  to  conquer  the  lion,  ferves  alfo  to  enervate,  and 
to  difcourage  him ; for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  former  encounters.  AccuStomed  to  mea- 
fure  his  Strength  with  every  animal  he  meets,  the  habit 
of  conquering  renders  him  intrepid  and  terrible.  Having 
pever  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and  combinations  of 
man,  thefe  animals  have  no  apprehenfions  from  his  power. 
They  boldly  face  him,  and  feem  to  braye  the  force  of  his 
arms.  They  are  not  daunted  even  with  the  opposition  of 
numbers:  a fino-le  lion  of  the  defert  often  attacks  an  entire 

< O 

caravan  ; and,  after  an  obftinate  combat,  when  he  finds 
himfelf  overpowered,  inftead  of  flying,  he  continues  to 
combat,  retreating,  and  Still  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies. 
On  the  contrary,  the  lions  which  inhabit  the  peopled 
countries  of  Morocco,  or  India,  having  become  acquainted 
with  man,  and  experienced  the  fuperiority  of  his  arms, 
have  loft  all  their  courage,  fo  as  to  be  feared  away  with 
a Shout ; and  feldom  attack  any  but  the  unrefifting  flocks 
or  herds,  which  even  women  and  children  are  fufficient 
to  protedt. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  feems  to  fpeak  the  fu- 
periority of  his  internal  qualities.  His  figure  is  Striking, 
his  look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  voice 
terrible.  His  Stature  is  not  over-grown,  like  that  of  the 
elephant,  or  the  rhinoceros  ; nor  is  his  Shape  clumfy,  like 
that  of  the  hippopotamos,  or  the  ox.  He  is  in  every  re- 
fpedt  compadt  and  well-proportioned,  a perfedt  model  of 
Strength  joined  with  agility. 

His  force  and  mufcular  power,  he  manifests  outwardly 
by  his  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds;  by  the  Strong  and 
quick  agitation  of  his  tail,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to 
throw  a man  on  the  ground;  by  the  facility  with  which 
he  moves  the  fkin  of  his  face,  and  particularly  that  of  his 
forehead,  which  adds  greatly  to  his  phyfiognomy,  or  ra- 
ther to  the  expreffion  of  fury  in  his  countenance;  and 
- • • ' laftly. 
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Jaftiy,  by  the  facility  he  has  of  (haking  his  mane,  which 
is  not  only  bridled  up,  but  moved  and  agitated  on  all  hdes 

when  he  is  enraged.  ....  . 

The  larged  lions  are  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  lepgth, 

from  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  of 
itfelf  four  feet  long  j and  thefe  large  lions  are  about  four 
or  five  feet  in  height.  Thofe  of  the  fmall  fize,  are  about 
five  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  three  and  a halt  in 
height.  In  all  her  dimenfions,  the  honefs  is  about  one 
fourth  lefs  than  the  lion. 

The  lion  is  furnifhed  with  a mane,  which  becomes 
longer  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age.  The  lionefs, 
however,  is  without  this  appendage  at  every  age.  1 he 
American  animal,  which  the  natives  of  Peru  call  puma, 
and  to  which  the  Europeans  have  given  the  denomination 
of  lion , has  no  mane;  it  is  alio  much  fmaller,  weaker, 
and  more  cowardly,  than  the  real  lion.  In  truth,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  thefe  animals  are  at  all  of  the  fame 

Both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  allow  that  the  lion, 
when  newly  born,  is  in  fize  hardly  fuperior  to  a weafel  ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  is  not  more  than  fix  or  feven 
inches  long  ; and  if  fo,  fome  years  at  lead  muft  neceflanly 
elapfe  before  he  can  encreafe  to  eight  or  nine  feet.  They 
likewife  mention,  that  he  is  not  in  a condition  to  walk 
till  two  months  after  he  is  brought  forth  ; but,  without 
giving  entire  credit  to  thefe  aflertions,  we  may,  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  conclude,  that  the  lion,  from  the 
largenefs  of  his  fize,  is  at  lead  three  or  four  years  in  grow- 
ing, and  that,  confecjuently,  he  mud  live  feven  times  thiee 
or°four  years,  that  is,  about  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  the  lion  is  not  pofleded  of  the 
fenfe  of  duelling  in  fuch  perfection  as  mod  other  animals 
of  prey.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  too  drong  alight  in- 
commodes him  ; that  he  feldom  goes  abroad  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  that  he  commits  all  His  ravages  in  the  night; 
and  that  when  he  fees  a fire  kindled  near  a herd  or  flock 
he  will  not  venture  near  it;  that  though  his  fight  is  bad,  it 
is  not,  however,  fo  faulty  as  his  fmell ; and  that,  unlike 
the  dog  or  the  wolf,  he  rather  hunts  by  the  former  than 
by  the  latter. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animals  that 
come  in  his  way;  but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  and  as 
they  all  leek  to  avoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide,  in 
order  to  take  them  by  furprize.  For  this  purpofe  he 

crouches 
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crouches  upon  his  belly,  in  fome  thicket,  or  among  the 
long  grafs,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  foreft. 
In  this  retreat  he  continues,  with  patient  expectation,  until 
his  prey  comes  within  a proper  diftance ; and  he  then 
iprings  after  it  with  fuch  force,  that  he  often  feizes  it  at 
the  firft  bound.  If  he  miffes  the  effort,  and  in  two  or 
three  re-iterated  fprings  cannot  feize  his  prey,  he  continues 
motionlefs  for  a time,  leems  to  be  very  fenfible  of  his  dis- 
appointment, and  waits  for  a more  favourable  opportunity. 
He  devours  a great  deal  at  a time,  and  generally  fills  him- 
lelf  for  two  or  three  days  to  come.  His  teeth  are  fo  ffron^ 
that  he  very  eafily  breaks  the  bones,  and  fwallows  them 
\vith  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  is  reported  that  he  fuffains 
hunger  a very  long  time;  but  thirff  he  cannot  fupport  in 
an  equal  degree,  his  temperament  being  extremely  hot. 
He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with  water,  lapping  like  a 
dog.  He  generally  requires  about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw 
flelh  in  a day;  and  feldom  devours  the  bodies  of  animals 
when  they  begin  to  putrefy;  but  he  choofes  rather  to  hunt 
for  fcefii  fpoil  than  return  to  that  which  he  had  half-de- 
voured before.  While  young  and  aCtive,  the  lion  fubfifts 
on  what  he  can  obtain  by  the  chace,  and  feldom  quits  his 
native  delerts  and  forefls;  but  when  he  becomes  old,  heavy, 
and  lefs  qualified  for  exercife,  he  approaches  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  to  whom,  and  to  domeftic  animals,  he  then 
becomes  a more  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  fees  men  and  animals  together,  it  is 
always  on  the  latter,  never  on  the  former,  that  he  vents 
his  fury;  unlefs  indeed  he  fhould  be  flruck,  and  then,  at 
no  lofs  to  know  whence  the  blow  came,  he  inftantly  delerts 
his  prey,  in  order  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  injury.  The 
flefli  of  the  camel  he  is  faid  to  prefer  to  that  of  any  other 
animal.  He  is  likewife  exceedingly  fond  of  that  of  young 
elephants,  which,  from  their  inability  to  refill  him  till  they 
have  received  the  affiftance  of  their  tufks,  he  eafily  dii- 
patches,  when  unprotected  by  the  dam;  nor  are  there  any 
animals  able  to  oppofe  the  lion,  but  the  elephant,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  tiger,  and  the  hippopotamos. 

However  terrible  this  animal  may  be,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, with  dogs  of  a large  fize,  and  well  fupported  with 
a proper  number  of  men  on  horfeback,  to  chace  him,  dil- 
lodge  him,  and  force  him  to  retire.  But  for  this  enter- 
prize  it  is  neceffary  that  the  dogs,  and  even  the  horfes, 
fhould  be  previoufly  difeiplined ; Since  almoft  all  animals 
tremble  and  fly  at  the  very  fmell  of  the  lion.  Though 
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his  fkin  is  firm  and  compact,  it  is  not,  however,  proof 
againft  a mufket-ball,  nor  even  a javelin;  and  he  is  feldom 
known  to  be  difpatched  with  one  blow.  Like  the  wolf, 
he  is  frequently  taken  by  ftratagem ; and  for  this  purpofe 
a deep  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  over  which,  when  flightly 
covered  with  earth  and  flicks,  fome  living  animal  is  faften- 
ed,  as  a bait.  When  thus  entrapped,  all  his  fury  fub- 
fidee  ; and  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  firft  moments  of  his 
furprize,  or  his  difgrace,  he  may  eafily  be  chained,  muz- 
zled, and  conducted  to  a place  of  fecurity. 

The  flefh  of  the  lion  is  of  a ftrong  and  difagreeable  fla- 
vour; yet  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians  do  not  diflike  it, 
and  it  frequently  forms  a part  of  their  food. 

/ 

The  Tiger.]  In  the  clafs  of  carnivorous  animals  the 
lion  is  the  foremoft.  Immediately  after  him  follows  the 
tiger;  which,  while  he  poflefles  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  former,  feems  to  be  a ftranger  to  his  good  ones.  To 
pride,  to  courage,  to  ftrength,  the  lion  adds  greatnefs, 
and  fometimes,  perhaps,  clemency  ; while  the  tiger,  with- 
out provocation  is  fierce,  without  neceflity  is  cruel.  Thus 
it  is  throughout  all  the  clafles  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
fuperiority  of  rank  proceeds  from  the  fuperiority  of 
flrength.  The  firft  clafs,  foie  mafters  of  all,  are  lefs 
tyrannical  than  the  inferior  clafles,  which,  denied  fo  full 
an  exertion  of  authority,  abufe  the  powers  entrufted  to 
them. 

More,  therefore,  than  even  the  lion,  the  tiger  is  an 
object  of  terror.  He  is  the  fcourge  of  every  country  which 
.he  inhabits.  Of  the  appearance  of  man,  and  of  all  his 
hoftile  weapons,  he  is  fearlefs ; wild  animals  as  well  as 
tame  ones  fall  facrifices  before  him;  the  young  elphant  and 
rhinoceros  he  fometimes  attacks ; and  fometimes,  with  an 
encreafed  audacity,  he  braves  the  lion  himfelf. 

The  form  of  the  body  ufually  correfponds  with  the 
nature,  the  difpofltion  of  the  animal.  The  tiger,  with  a 
body  too  long,  with  limbs  too  fhort,  with  a head  unco- 
vered, and  with  eyes  ghaftly  and  haggard,  has  no  cha- 
ra<5teriftics  but  thofe  of  the  bafefl  "and  moft  infatiable 
cruelty.  lor  inftintft  he  has  nothing  but  an  uniform  rage, 
a blind  fury ; fo  blind  indeed,  fo  undiftinguifhing,  that  he 
frequently  devours  his  own  progeny,  and,  if  lhe  offers  to 
defend  them,  tears  in  pieces  the  dam  herfelf. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  reft  of  nature,  that  this  animal  is  not 
common,  and  that  the  fpecies  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 

warmeft 
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warmed  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  The  tiger  is  found  in  Ma- 
labar, in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros. 

When  he  has  killed  a large  animal,  fuch  as  a horfe,  or 
a buffalo,  he  does  not  choofe  to  devour  it  on  the  fpot, 
fearing  to  be  difturbed;  and  in  order  to  fcaft  at  his  eafe,  he 
carries  oft  his  prey  to  the  foreft,  dragging  it  along  with 
fuch  eafe,  that  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  motion  feems  fcarcely 
retarded  by  the  enormous  load  he  fuftains. 

To  give  a ftill  more  complete  idea  of  the  ftren^th  of 
this  terrible  creature,  we  fhall  quote  a pafiage  from  Father 
Tachard,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  a combat  of  one 
tiger  againft  two,  and  even  three,  elephants  at  Siam.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  king  ordered  a lofty  pallifade  to  be  built 
of  bamboo  cane,  about  an  hundred  feet  fquare  ; and  in 
the  midft.of  this  were  three  elephants  appointed  for  com- 
bating the  tiger.  Their  heads  and  part  of  their  trunks 
'were  covered  with  a kind  of  armour,  like  a mafk,  which 
defended  that  part  from  the  afl'aults  of  the  fierce  animal 
with  which  they  were  to  engage.  As  foon,  fays  this  au- 
thor, as  we  were  arrived  at  the  place,  a tio;er  was  brought 
forth  from  his  den,  of  a fize  much  larger  than  we  had 
ever  feen  before.  He  was  not  at  firft  let  loofe,  but  held 
with  cords,  fo  that  one  of  the  elephants  approaching, 
^ave  him  three  or  four  blows,  with  his  trunk,  on  the 

o ~ . 

back,  with  fuch  force,  that  the  tiger  was  for  feme  time 
ftunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 
However,  as  foon  as  he  was  let  loofe,  and  at  full  liberty, 
although  the  firft  blows  had  greatly  abated  his  fury,  he 
made  at  the  elephant  with  a loud  fhriek,  and  aimed  at 
feizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with 
great  dexterity,  received  the  tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and 
tofi'ed  him  up  into  the  air.  This  fo  difeouraged  the  furious 
animal,  that  he  no  more  ventured  to  approach  the  elephant, 
but  made  feveral  circuits  round  the  pallifade,  often  at- 
tempting to  fly  at  the  fpeciators.  Shortly  after,  a fecond. 
and  then  a third  elephant  were  fent  againft  him,  and 
they  continued  to  ftrike  him  fo  terribly  with  their  trunks, 
that  he  once  more  lay  for  dead ; and  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  killed  him,  had  not  a ftop  been  put  to  the 
combat. 

The  tiger,  of  which  Father  Gouie  has  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  anatomical  deferiptton, 
compofed  by  the  Jefuit-Fathcrs  at  China,  feems  to  belong 
to  the  true  fpecies,  as  docs  alfo  that  which  the  Portuguefe 
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have  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Royal  'Tiger,  Del  Ion 
exprefsly  fays  in  his  travels,  that  there  is  no  country  of 
India  in  which  tigers  fo  much  abound  as  Malabar,  that  there 
the  fpecies  are  numerous,  but  that  the  larged:  of  all  is  that 
which  the  Portuguefe  call  the  Royal  Tiger , which  is  very 
rare,  and  is  as  large  as  a horfe. 

The  fpecies  of  the  tiger  has  always  been  much  rarer,  and 
much  lefs  generally  diffiifed,  than  that  of  the  lion.  Like 
the  lionefs,  neverthelefs,  the  tigrefs  produces  four  or  five 
young  ones  at  a birth.  From  her  nature  fbe  is  fierce  at  all 
times;  but  when  furrounded  with  her  infant  progeny,  and 
in  the  fmalleft  danger  of  lofing  them,  her  rage,  her  fury, 
becomes  extravagant.  To  oppofe  the  daring  invaders  of 
her  den,  file  braves  every  danger.  On  fuch  occafions,  (he 
purfues  the  fpoiler  with  an  enmity  the  mod:  inveterate  ; 
and  he,  contented  to  lofe  a part,  in  order  to  lave  a part, 
is  frequently  obliged  to  drop  one  of  her  cubs.  With  this 
fhe  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and  again  purfues 
him:  he  then  drops  another;  and,  by  the  time  fhe  has 
returned  with  that,  he  generally  efcapes  with  the  remainder. 
Should  her  young  be  torn  from  her  entirely,  with  hideous 
cries  fhe  expredes  her  agony,  her  defpair,  and  follows  the 
captor  to  the  very  town,  or  fhip,  in  which  he  may  have 
taken  refuge,  and  dares  him,  as  it  were,  to  come  forth. 

The  fkins  of  thefe  animals,  are  much  efteemed  all  over 
the  eafl,  particularly  in  China;  the  Mandarines  cover  their 
feats  of  j office  iri  the  public  places  with  them,  and  con- 
vert them  into  coverings  for  cufhions  in  winter.  The  In- 
dians eat  the  flefh  of  the  tiger,  and  find  it  neither  dif- 
agreeable  nor  unwholefome. 

The  Panther,  the  Ounce,  and  the  Leopard.] 
The  firfl  of  thefe  fpecies  which  exids  in  the  Old  Conti- 
nent is  the  large  panther , which  we  fhall  fimply  call  pan- 
ther , and  which  the  Greeks  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
pardalis , the  ancient  Latins,  firft  by  the  name  of  panthera , 
afterwards  by  that  of  pardus , and  the  modern  Latins  by 
the  name  of  leopardns.  1 he  body  of  this  animal,  when 
it  has  attained  its  lull  growth,  is  five  or  lix  feet  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  noie  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which 
is  above  two  feet  long.  Its  fkin  is  of  a yellow  hue,  more 
or  lefs  dark  on  the  back  and  lides,  and  whitifh  under  the 
belly;  it  is  marked  with  black  fpots  annular,  or  in  the 
form  of  beads;  of  thefe  rings  the  generality  have  one  or 
more  fpots  in  the  center,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  ex- 
2 tremity 
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tremity  of  the  ring;  fome  of  them  are  oval,  and  others 
circular ; and  they  are  frequently  above  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  fecond  fpecies  is  the  fmall  panther  of  Oppian,  which 
our  modern  travellers  have  called  ounce, , or  onza , corruptedly 
from  the  name  lynx,  or  lunx.  I o this  animal  we  fhall 
preferve  the  name  of  ounce,  which,  as  it  has  in  fa£f  fome 
affinity  to  the  lynx,  feems  to  be  properly  applied.  It  is  much 
fmaller  than  the  panther  ; its  body,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
fize  of  the  lynx,  being  but  about  three  feet  and  a half  in 
length.  Its  hair,  as  alfo  its  tail,  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  panther.  The  latter  frequently  meafures  above  three 
feet;  though  the  body  of  this  animal  is  in  all  at  leaft  a 
third  lefs  than  that  of  the  panther,  whofe  tail  does  not 
meafure  more  than  two  feet,  or  two  and  a half  at  moft. 
The  hair  of  the  ounce  is  of  a whitifh  grey  upon  the  back 
and  fides,  and  of  a grey  ftill  whiter  under  the  belly; 
whereas  the  back  and  fides  of  the  panther  are  always  of  a 
yellow  more  or  lefs  deep.  In  both,  however,  the  fpots  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  the  fame  fize. 

The  third  fpecies  is  unnoticed  by  the  ancients,  as  it 
belongs  to  Senegal,  to  Cjuinea,  and  to  other  fouthern 
countries  which  they  had  not  difcovered.  1 his  animal  we 
fhall  call  leopard ; a name  which  has  been  improperly  applied 
to  the  large  panther,  but  which,  following  the  example  of 
the  generality  of  travellers,  we  fhall  never  ufe  unlefs  to  de- 
note the  above-mentioned  animal  of  Senega!.  It  is  fome- 
what  larger  than  the  ounce,  but  conhderably  fmaller  than 
the  panther,  being  only  four  feet  in  length.  I he  tail 
meafures  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a half.  On  the  back 
and  fides  the  hair  is  of  a yellow  colour  more  or  lefs  deep  ; 
under  the  belly  it  is  whitifh  ; the  lpots  are  annular,  but 
fmaller,  and  lefs  regularly  difpofed. 

As  each  of  thefe  animals  is  different  from  the  other,  fo 
each  forms  a feparate  fpecies.  Our  furriers  call  the  ikins 
of  the  fit  ft  fpecies  panther-fins  ; a name  which,  as  it 
eftablifhed  by  ufe,  we  fhall  not  change  : thofe  of  the  fecond 
fpecies  they  call  African  tiger-fins,  which,  being  an  equi- 
vocal name,  we  have  fet  alide,  and  adopted  that  ot  ounce  : 
laftly,  they  improperly  call  tiger- fins,  the  {kins  of  the 
animal  to  which  we  have  here  given  the  denomination  of 
leopard. 

The  fpecies  of  the  ounce  feems  to  be  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  more  generally  diffuled,  than  that  of  the  pan- 
ther. In  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  all  the  fouthern  parts 
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of  Alia,  Egypt  perhaps  excepted,  it  is  very  common.  Even 
in  China,  it  is  not  unknown  ; and  there  it  is  diitinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  hinen-pao. 

I he  ounce  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  employed  for  tk£ 
chace,  in  the  hot  climates  of  Afia,  where  the  dog  is  In 
animal  rarely  to  he  found,  not  to  be  found  at  all  indeed,  un* 
lefs  introduced  from  other  parts  ; and  then  it  not  only  lofes 
its  voice,  but  its  inftindt.  Befides,  the  panther,  the 
ounce,  and  the  leopard,  are  alike  remarkable  for  bearing 
an  infuperable  antipathy  to  dogs  ; them,  indeed,  they 
feem  to  hunt  for,  and  to  attack,  in  preference  to  all  other 
animals. 

The  Jaguar  refembles  the  ounce  in  fize,  and  for  the 
moll  part  in  the  form  of  the  fpots  with  which  his  fkin  is 
diverfified.  In  difpofition  he  alfo  refembles  him.  He  is 
lefs  terrible,  lefs  ferocious,  than  the  panther  and  the  leo- 
pard. The  ground  of  his  colour,  like  that  of  the  latter,  is 
a bright  yellow,  and  not  grey  like  that  of  the  ounce.  His 
tail  is  fnorter  than  that  of  either  of  thofe  animals  ; his  hair 
is  longer  than  the  panther’s,  but  fhorter  than  that  of  the 
ounce  ; it  is  frizzled  while  he  is  young,  but  fmooth  and 
ftrait  when  he  attains  his  full  growth. 

The  jaguar  lives  by  prey  like  the  tiger;  but  a lighted 
brand  will  put  him  to  flight,  will  deprive  him  of  all  cou- 
rage, all  vivacity  ; and  on  fuch  occallons,  efpecially  if  al- 
ready fatiated,  one  dog  alone  is  fufficient  to  give  him  chace. 
He  feems  in  all  refpedts  to  partake  of  the  indolence  arifmg 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate;  nor  does  he  difeover  any 
activity  or  alertnefs,  unlefs  when  preffed  by  hunger. 

Almoft  all  the  authors  who  have  written  the  Hiflory  of 
the  New  World,  have  made  mention  of  this  animal  ; fome 
under  the  name  of  tiger , or  leopard , others  under  the  names 
which  it  bears  at  Brafil,  Mexico,  See.  They  alfo  (peak  of 
another  animal  of  the  fame  genus,  and  perhaps  indeed  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  jaguaret.  We  have 
diftinguifhed  it  from  the  jaguar  in  our  enumeration,  as  there 
is  a probability  that  it  is  an  animal  of  a different  fpecies. 
Whether  they  are  in  reality  two  diftincl  fpecies,  however, 
or  only  varieties  of  the  fame  Ipecies,  I cannot  pofitively  af- 
firm, having  never  feen  but  one  of  the  two  kinds. 

The  jaguar  is  found  in  Brafil,  in  Paraguay,  in  Tucu- 
man,  in  Guiana,  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  in 
Mexico,  and  in  ail  parts  of  South  America.  The  jagua- 
ret  appears  to  have  been  always  more  rare,  or  at  lead  this 
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creature  has  always  inhabited  fuch  places  as  are  more 
diflant  from  the  haunts  of  men  ; and  the  few  travellers  who 
have  mentioned  it,  have  only  drawn  their  accounts  from 
l^ofe  of  Marcgravius  and  Pifo. 

The  Couguar  is  equal  in  length,  but  inferior  in 
thicknefs  to  the  jaguar.  He  has  a fmall  head,  a long  tail, 
Ihort  hair,  which  is  nearly  of  one  entire  colour,  a lively 
red,  intermixed  with  a few  blackifh  tints,  particularly  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  back.  He  is  neither  marked  with 
long  flripes,  like  the  tiger,  nor  with  round  and  full  fpots, 
like  the  leopard,  nor  with  annular  fpots,  like  the  panther 
and  the  ounce.  His  chin  is  whitifh,  as  are  alfp  his  neck, 
and  all  the  inferior  parts  of  his  body.  Though  lefs  flrong 
than  the  jaguar,  he  is  yet  to  the  full  as  fierce,  and  perhaps 
more  cruel.  He  appears  to  be  yet  more  greedy  of  prey  ; 
nor,  when  once  feized,  does  he  ever  offer  to  relinquifh  it 
till  he  has  fully  glutted  his  appetite,  and  his  blood-thirfly 
fury. 

This  animal  is  not  uncommon  in  Guiana.  Formerly 
coucruars  were  known  to  fwim  over  in  numbers  to  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne,  in  order  to  attack  and  devour  the  flocks; 
infomuch,  that  they  were  confidered  at  ffrft  as  a fcourge  to 
the  colony.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fettlers  leffened  their 
number,  and  at  length  they  completely  drove  thofe  that  re- 
mained far  from  their  habitations. 

The  couguar,  by  the  agility  of  his  body  and  the  length 
of  his  legs,  feems  calculated  to  run,  and  to  climb  trees 
better  than  the  jaguar.  They  are  both  equally  remarkable 
for  floth  and  cowardice  when  once  glutted  with  prey ; and 
feldom  are  they  known  to  attack  men,  unlefs  when  they 
find  them  afleep.  They  delight  in  the  lofty  flhades  of  fo- 
refls,  where  they  hide  themfelves  in  the  covert  of  fome 
thick  tree,  in  order  to  dart  forth  on  fuchr  animals  as  pafs 
by.  Though  they  live  only  upon  prey,  and  quench  their 
thirft  more  often  with  blood  than  with  water,  yet  it  has 
been  faid  by  fome,  that  their  flefh  is  exceedingly  palatable. 
Pifo  fays  exprefsly,  that  it  is  as  good  as  veal ; and  Charle- 
voix and  others  have  compared  it  to  mutton.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  however,  from  the  above  circumftances,  that  i can 
be  well  tailed  ; and  therefore  1 prefer  the  teftimony  of  Def- 
marchais,  who  intimates,  that  the  bed  thing  about  this 
animal  is  his  fkin,  with  which  they  make  houfings  for 
horfes,  ^nd  that  its  flefh  is  of  no  value,  being  generally 
lean,  and  of  a difagreeable  flavour. 
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The  Lynjc  is  ail  animal  more  commonly  found  in  cold 
than  in  temperate  climates;  and  is  at  lead  very  rare  in 
hot  ones.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. 
Pliny  fays,  that  the  firft  which  were  feen  in  Rome  were 
brought,  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  from  Gaul.  At  prefent 
they  are  not  feen  in  F ranee,  a few  perhaps  excepted,  be- 
longing to  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenaean  mountains.  But  the 
Romans,  under  the  name  of  Gaul,  comprehended  feveral 
northern  countries  ; and,  befides,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
truth,  that  modern  France  is  by  no  means  fo  cold  as  was 
ancient  Gaul  formerly. 

The  moll  beautiful  fkins  of  the  lynx  are  brought  from 
Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus- cervarius , and  from  Ca- 
nada, as  belonging  to  the  felis-cervarius  ; becaufe  being, 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent,  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  Old  World  ; in  Europe  they  are  compared  to  a 
wolf  in  fize,  and  in  Canada  to  a wild  cat. 

The  lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  faid,  that  the  fight 
was  fo  (harp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of  which 
the  urine  was  made  to  poffefs  the  marvellous  property  of 
hardening  into  a folid  fubdance  a precious  done,  called 
lapis  lyncurius , is  an  animal  which  never  exided,  any  more 
than  all  the  properties  attributed  to  it,  but  in  fable.  To 
the  true  lynx  this  imaginary  one  has  no  affinity,  but  in 
name.  We  mud  not,  therefore,  as  the  generality  of  natu- 
ralids  have  hitherto  done,  attribute  to  the  former,  which  is 
a real  being,  the  properties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  ex- 
idence  of  which,  Pliny  himfelf  does  not  feem  difpofed  to 
believe,  fince  he  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  bead, 
and  clafles  it  with  the  fphynx,  the  pegafus,  and  other  pro- 
digies, or  menders,  the  produce  of  /Ethiopia. 

Our  lynx  poffeffes  not  the  wonderful  quality  of  feeing 
through  walls  ; but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a mild  afpeef,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  lively  appearance.  Its 
urine  produces  not  precious  dones,  but,  like  the  cat,  an 
animal  which  it  nearly  refemblcs,  and  of  which  it  retains 
the  manners,  and  even  the  cleanlinefs,  it  covers  it  over 
with  earth. 

The  lynx  has  fhort  legs,  and  is  generally  about  the  fize 
of  the  fox.  It  differs  from  the  panther  and  the  ounce  in  the 
following  particulars:  it  has  long  hair,  its  marks  or  fpots 
are  of  a colour  lefs  lively,  and  are  badly  difpofed  : its  ears 
are  furrounded  at  the  extremity  by  a dripe,  or  rather  tuft, 
of  black  hair  ; its  tail,  which  is  much  fhorter,  is  black  at  the 
tip  ; its  eyes  have  a whit i 1 h cad  ; and  its  countenance  has 
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fomething  in  it  more  agreeable,  and  lefs  ferocious.  The 
fkin  of  the  male  is  more  beautifully  marked  than  that  ot 
the  female.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in  a pro- 
grefiive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat.  It  gains 
fts  foie  fubfiftence  by  devouring  other  animals;  and  theie  it 
will  follow  to  the  very  tops  of  trees.  Neither  can  thewil 
cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine,  nor  the  fquirrel,  efcape  its 
purfuit.  It  alfo  feizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the  ltag,  the 
roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  often  feizes 
them  by  the  throat.  When  in  poffeffion  of  its  prey,  it  hr  it 
fucks  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  then  lays  open  the  head, 
in  order  to  devour  the  brains.  This  done,  it  generally 
abandons  the  victim  of  its  fury,  goes  in  fearch  of  frem 
prey,  and  is  feldom  known  to  return  to  the  former  ; a cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rife  to  the  vulgar  remark,  that 
of  all  animals  the  lynx  has  the  fhorteft  memory.  I he  lki n 
of  this  animal  changes  its  colour  according  to  the  lealon 
and  climate.  In  winter  it  is  in  every  relpe£t  better  than  it 
is  in  fummer;  and  its  flefh,  like  the  flefh  of  all  beafts  ot 
prey,  is  not  proper  to  eat. 

The  Caracal,  or  Syagush.]  Though  the  caracal 
refembles  the  lynx  in  fize,  in  the  formation  of  the  body, 
the  afpe<a  of  the  head;  and,  though  like  that  animal,  it 
feems  to  have  the  peculiar,  and  aim  oft  Angular  character- 
iftic  of  a ftripe  of  black  hair  at  the  extremity  ot  the  ears, 
I do  not  fcruple,  neverthelefs,  from  their  diiagreement  in. 
other  refpe&s,  to  treat  of  them  as  animals  of  difterent 

^ The  caracal  is  not  fpotted  like  the  lynx ; it  has  hair 
rougher  and  fhorter,  its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  an  uniform 
colour  ; its  fnout  is  more  elongated  ; in  appearance  it  is  lets 
mild,  and  in  difpofition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lynx  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  cold,  or  at  moft  of  the  temperate  regions  the 
caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries  ; an  it  is  as 
much  from  their  difference*  in  the  articles  of  difpofition  and 
climate  that  I have  judged  them  to  be  ot  two  different  ipe- 
cies,  as  from  the  inlpection  and  comparifon  of  the  animals 

themfelves.  . , . . • 

The  caracal  is  common  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  ana  m 

ill  thole  countries,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  lion,  the 
mnther,  and  the  ounce;  like  them  it  depends  on  prey  tor 
its  fubfiftence ; but,  unlike  them,  from  its  mfenoi ' 
inferior  ftreneth,  to  procure  that  prey  it  has  much  difficult). 
hX  ind^d,  has*  it  aught  to  fubfift  on  but  wb«  the 
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more  potent  carnivorous  animals  are  difpofed  to  leave  for  it. 
It  keeps  at  a diftance  from  the  panther,  becaufe  that  animal 
exercifes  its  cruelty  even  after  he  is  fatisfied  with  food  ; but 
it  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  cravings  of 
his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a difpofition  altogether  un- 
hoftile.  From  the  refufe  of  what  this  noble  animal  has 
devoured,  the  caracal  frequently  enjoys  a comfortable  meal. 
Sometimes,  even  while  the  other  is  in  fearch  of  prey,  de- 
pending on  its  agility  in  climbing  the  trees,  it  accompanies 
him  at  a certain  diftance,  and  when  fel f-p refer vation  feems 
to  render  it  neceftary,  perching  itfelf  aloft,  it  braves  the 
fury  of  the  lion,  who  cannot  afeend  after  it  like  the  pan- 
ther. For  all  thefc  reafons  it  is,  that  the  caracal  has 
been  called  the  “lion’s  guide,”  the  “ lion’s  provider;” 
and  that  the  lion,  whole  fmell  is  far  from  being  acute,  is 
faid  to  employ  this  animal  to  find  out  prey  for  him  by  its 
feent,  of  which,  for  its  trouble,  it  enjoys  the  remains, 
when  its  mafter  is  fatisfied. 

The  caracal  is  about  the  fizeof  a fox,  but  much  fiercer, 

• and  ftronger.  It  has  been  known  to  attack,  tear  in 
pieces,  and  deftroy  in  a few  minutes,  a large  dog,  who, 
fighting  for  his  life,  defended  himfelf  with  all  his  ftrength. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal  ; yet,  if  taken  when 
very  young,  and  afterwards  reared  with  care,  it  may  be 
trained  to  the  chace,  to  which  it  is  l y nature  inclined,  and 
in  which  it  is  fure  to  fucceed,  provided  it  is  not  let  loofe 
but  againft  fuch  animals  as  are  its  inferiors,  and  unable  to 
refill  it.  Should  it  be  a fervice  of  danger,  with  every  ex- 
preffion  of  reludftance  it  declines  it.  In  India  they  make 
ufe  of  this  animal  to  take  hares,  rabbits,  and  even  large 
birds,  all  of  which  it  furprifes,  and  feizes  with  fingular  ad- 
drefs  and  facility. 

The  Hyaena.]  So  ftriking,  and  even  fo  fingular  are 
the  characteriftics  of  the  hyaena,  that  it  is  hardly  poffibleto 
be  deceived  by  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  quadruped 
which  has  but  four  toes  to  either  the  fore  or  hind  feet ; like 
the  badger  it  has  an  aperture  under  the  tail,  which  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  ; its  ears 
are  long,  ftrait,  and  bare;  its  head  is  more  l'quare  and 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  wolf ; its  legs,  the  hind  ones  efpe- 
cially,  are  longer  ; its  eyes  are  placed  like  thofe  of  the  dog  ; 
the  hair  ol  its  body,  and  its  mane,  are  of  a dark  grey,  with 
a fmall  intermixture  of  yellow  and  black,  difpofed  all 
along  in  waves ; and  though  in  fize  it  equals  the  wolf,  yet 
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it  has  a contradffed  appearance,  on  which  account  alone  it 
could  ever  have  been  confidered  as  inferior  in  this  refpecff  to 
that  animal. 

This  folitary  creature  refides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains, 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for 
itfelf  under  the  earth.  Though  taken  ever  fo  young,  it  is 
yet  incapable  of  being  tamed.  It  lives  by  depredation, 
like  the  wolf ; but  it  is  a ftronger  animal,  and  feemingly 
more  daring.  It  fomctimes  attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle, 
follows  the  flocks,  breaks  open  the  fheep-cotes  by  night, 
and  ravages  with  a voracity  infatiable.  By  night  al(o  its 
eyes  fhine  ; and  it  is  maintained  that  he  fees  better  than  in 
the  day.  If  we  may  credit  all  the  naturalifts  who  have 
treated  of  this  animal,  its  cry  refembles  the  fobs  or  Teachings 
of  a man  in  a violent  fit  of  vomiting  ; but,  according  to 
Kcempfer,  who  was  an  ear-witnefs  of  the  faiff,  it  founds 
like  the  lowing  of  a calf. 

The  hyaena  defends  itfelf  againft  the  lion,  ftanas  in  no 
awe  of  the  panther,  and  attacks  the  ounce,  which  is  inca- 
pable of  re  filling  it.  When  at  a lofs  for  other  prey,  it 
fcrapes  up  the  earth  with  its  feet,  and  devours  the  carcafes 
both  of  animals  and  men,  which,  in  the  countries  that  it 
inhabits,  are  interred  promifcuoufly  in  the  fields.  We  find 
this  creature  in  almoft  all  the  hot  climates  of  Africa,  and 
of  Afia  ; and  it  feems  probable  that  the  animal  called  fa- 
rajje , at  Madagafcar,  which  relembles  the  wolf  in  figure, 
but  which  is  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  cruel,  may,  in 
fluff,  be  the  hycsna . 

Of  few  animals,  have  fo  many  abfurd  ftories  been  told 
as  of  the  animal  before  us.  The  ancients  have  gravely 
written,  that  the  hyaena  is  male  and  female  alternately.  It 
plainly  appears,  however,  that  the  circumftance  which 
o-ave  rife  to  this  fable,  is,  the  opening  in  the  form  of  a cleft, 
which  both  the  male  and  the  female  have,  independently  of 
the  parts  deftined  for  the  purpofes  of  generation.  It  has, 
moreover  been  affirmed,  that  this  creature  could  imitate 
the  human  voice,  that  it  remembered  the  names  of  the 
fhephcrds,  called  to  them,  charmed  them,  rendered  them 
motionlefs  ; that,  at  the  fame  time,  it  gave  chace  to  the 
fhepherdeffes,  caufed  them  to  forget  their  flocks,  to  be 
diftradled  with  love,  &c.  All  thefe  things  might  furely 
happen  without  the  intervention  of  an  hyaena  ; and  I con- 
clude this  article,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  which  is 
due  to  Pliny,  of  feeming  to  take  a pleafure  in  compiling 
and  publifhing  fables. 
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The  Civet  and  the  Zibet.]  The  generality  of 
naturalifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies  of  animals  that  furnilhes  the  perfume  known  by  the 
flame  of  civet.  Two  animals  that  furnifh  it  I have  my- 
felf  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  ; animals,  which,  though 
refembling  each  other  in  the  elfential  affinities  of  conforma- 
tion, internally  as  well  as  externally,  do  yet  differ  from 
each  other  in  fo  many  other  charadteriftics,  that  there  is 
fufficient  reafon  to  conlider  them  as  forming  fpecies  in 
reality  different. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  animals  I have  appropriated  its 
original  name  of  civet ; and  to  the  fecond,  for  the  fake  of 
diftindtion,  I have  given  that  of  zibet. 

This  latter  animal  differs  from  the  civet,  in  having  a 
body  longer  and  lefs  thick,  a fnout  more  /lender,  flatter, 
and  fomewhat  concave  at  the  upper  part ; its  hair  is  much 
fhorter  and  fofter  ; it  has  no  mane,  that  is  to  fay,  hair 
along  the  neck  and  back-bone  longer  than  upon  the  reft  of 
the  body,  no  black  under  the  eyes,  or  upon  the  cheeks. 
All  thefe  charadteriftics  are  peculiar  to,  and  very  remarkable 
in,  the  civet.  Some  travellers  had  already  fufpedfed  that 
there  were  two  fpecies  of  civets  ; but  no  perfon  had  diftin- 
guifhed  them  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  defcribe  them. 

T hefe  animals  have  been  called  mufk-cats , or  civet-cats ; 
yet  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  cat.  They 
rather  refemble  the  fox,  efpecially  in  the  head.  Their  coat 
is  diverfified  with  ftripes  and  fpots  ; a circumftance  which 
has  occafioned  them  to  be  miftaken  for  fmall  panthers,  by 
perfons  who  had  only  feen  them  at  a diftance.  In  every 
other  refpedl,  however,  they  differ  from  the  panther.  The 
perfume  of  the  civet  is  very  ftrong,  and  that  of  the  zibet  is 
fo  to  an  excels. 

This  humour  is  found  in  the  opening  which  each  of 
thefe  animals  has  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts  of 
generation  j and  though  the  odour  is  fo  ftrong,  it  is  yet 
agreeable,  even  when  it  iffues  from  the  body  of  the  animal. 
1 he  perfume  of  the  civet  we  muft  not  confound  with  mulk, 
which  is  a languineous  humour  obtained  from  an  animal 
altogether  different  from  either  the  civet,  or  the  zibet. 
I he  animal  that  yields  the  mufk  is  a kind  of  roe-buck 
without  antlers,  or  goat  without  horns ; nor  does  it  poflefs 

any  property  in  common  with  the  civet  but  that  of  furnifh- 
ing  a ftrong  perfume. 

The  civets,  though  natives  of  the  hotteft  climates  of 
Africa,  and  of  Afia,  are  yet  capable  of  living  in  temperate, 
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and  even  in  cold  countries,  provided  they  are  carefully  de- 
fended from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  provided  with  deli- 
cate and  fucculent  food.  In  Holland,  where  ho  fmall  emo- 
lument is  derived  from  their  perfume,  they  are  frequently 
reared.  The  perfume  of  Amfterdam  is  efteemed  prefer- 
able to  tlfat  which  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  or  the 
Indies,  which  is  generally  lefs  genuine.  That  which  is 
imported  from  Guinea  would  be  the  bed:  of  any,  were  it  not 
that  the  Negroes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  the  people  of 
the  Levant,  adulterate  it  with  mixtures  of  laudanum,  ftorax, 
and  other  balfamic  and  odorous  drugs. 

Thofe  who  breed  thefe  animals  for  the  fake  of  their  per- 
fume, put  them  in  a long  and  narrow  fort  of  a box,  in  which 
they  cannot  turn.  This  box  the  perfon  who  is  employed 
to  colledt  the  perfume  opens  behind,  for  this.purpofe,  twice 
or  thrice  a week  ; and,  dragging  the  animal  which  is  con- 
fined in  it  backward  by  the  tail,  he  keeps  it  in  this  pofition 
by  a bar  before.  This  done,  he  takes  out  the  civet  with  a 
fmall  fpoon,  carefully  fcraping  with  it,  all  the  while,  the 
interior  coats  of  the  pouch.  The  perfume  thus  obtained, 
is  put  into  a veflel  ; and  every  care  is  taken  to  keep  it 
clofely  {hut. 

The  quantity  which  a fingle  animal  will  afford,  depends 
greatly  upon  its  appetite,  and  the  quality  of  its  nourifhment. 
it  yields  more,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  delicately  and 
abundantly  fed.  Raw  flefli  hafhed  fmall,  eggs,  rice,  fmall 
animals,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  particularly  fifh,  are  the 
food  ih  which  the  civet  mod:  delights. 

As  to  the  reft,  the  civet  is  a wild,  fierce  animal,  and, 
though  fometimes  tamed,  is  yet  never  thoroughly  familiar. 
Its  teeth  are  ftrong  and  fharp ; but  its  claws  are-feeble  and 
blunt.  It  is  light  and  active,  and  lives  by  prey,  purfuing 
birds,  and  other  fmall  animals,  which  it  is  able  to  over- 
come. They  are  fometimes  feen  ftealing  into  yards  and 
outhoufes,  like  the  fox,  in  order  to  carry  off  poultry.  T heir 
eyes  fhine  in  the  night ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  fee 
better  by  night  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal 
food,  they  are  found  to  fubfift  upon  roots  and  fruits.  They 
verv  feldom  drink  ; nor  do  they  ever  inhabit  humid  ground; 
but  in  burning  fands,  and  in  arid  mountains,  they  cheerfully 
jemain. 

The  Gfnett  is  an  animal  fmaller  than  the  civets.  It 
has  a long  body,  Ihort  legs,  a fharp  inout,  and  a ilender 
head.  Its  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  fmooth  and  foft,  is  of 
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an  afh-colour,  gloffy,  and  marked  with  black  ftripes,  which 
are  ieparate  upon  the  fides,  but  which  unite  upon  the  back. 
It  has  alfo  upon  the  neck  a kind  of  mane,  or  longifh  hair, 
which  forms  a black  ftreak  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which 
laft  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  feven  or  eight 
rings,  from  the  inlertion  to  the  tip,  which  are  alternately 
black  and  white. 

The  genett  has  under  the  tail,  and  in  the  very  fame  place 
with  the  civets,  an  opening,  or  pouch,  in  which  is  feparated 
a kind  of  perfume  refembling  civet,  but  lefs  lfrong,  and  apt 
fooner  to  evaporate.  It  is  an  animal  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  martin,  which  it  ftrongly  refembles,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  the  body,  but  alfo  in  dilpofition  and  habit,  and 
from  which  it  feems  chiefly  to  differ  in  being  more  eafily 
tamed. 

The  Ondatra,  and  the  Desman,  are  two  animals 
which  mull  not  be  confounded,  though  they  have  both  been 
denominated  mujk-rats , and  though  they  have  a few  common 
charadteriftics. 

The  ondatra,  or  mufk-rat  of  Canada,  differs  from  the 
ejefman  in  having  its  toes  all  feparated  from  each  other,  in 
having  eyes  very  confpicuous,  and  a fnout  very  fhort ; 
whereas  of  the  defman,  or  mulk-rat  of  Mufcovy,  the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet  are  united  by  a membrane.  The  tail  of  both 
is  flat;  and  not  only  in  this  circumftance,  but  in  a number 
of  effential  charaderiftics,  they  differ  from  the  pilori,  or 
mufk-rat  of  the  Antilles. 

The  ondatra  is  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  and  of  the 
form  of  a rat.  Its  head  is  fhort,  and  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
water-rat ; its  hair  is  foft  and  gioffy,  with  a very  thick 
down  underneath,  nearly  like  that  of  the  beaver;  its  tail  is 
long,  and,  though  of  a different  form,  covered  neverthelefs 
with  little  feales,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  other  rats. 
Its  ears  are  very  fhort,  but  not  uncovered,  like  thole  of  the 
domeftic  rat  ; being  furnifhed  with  hair,  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly. 

I he  linking  Angularities  which  have  been  remarked  in 
the  ondatra,  are,  firft,  the  force  and  great  cxpanfion  of  the 
mufcles  oi  tne  fkln,  which  enables  the  animal,  by  contracting 
its  fkin,  to  comprels  its  body,  and  reduce  it  'to  a fmaller 
fize  ; fecondly,  the  fupplenefs  of  the'falle  ribs,  which  per- 
mits a contraction  of  the  body  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
mufk-rat  is  known  to  obtain  an  eafy  entrance  into  holes  too 
Harrow  for  the  admiflion  of  animals  much  fmaller  than 
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itfelf  ; thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  the  female  voids  her 
urine,  the  urethra  not  terminating,  as  in  other  quadrupeds, 
but  at  a hairy  eminence  fituated  over  the  os  pubis  ; fourthly, 
the  tefticles,  which,  as  in  other  rats,  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  ol  the  anus,  become  prodigioufly  large  while  the  ardour 
for  propagation  Iafts ; and,  laftly,  we  learn,  that  the  veftels 
which  contain  the  mufk  or  perfume  of  this  animal,  under 
the  form  of  a milky  humour,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  parts 
ol  generation,  undergo  the  fame  changes  ; that,  during  the 
rutting  lealon,  they  enlarge  and  fwell  to  a very  great  de- 
gree ; that  then  the  perfume  is  exceedingly  ftrong,  and 
ienfibly  to  be  diftinguifhed  at  a confiderable  diftance ; but 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  they  become  wrinkled, 
they  decay,  and  are  at  length  totally  effaced.  The  change 
in  the  bags  which  contain  the  perfume  is  effected  more 
quickly,  as  well  as  more  completely,  than  that  of  the  parts 
of  generation.  They  are  common  to  both  fexes,  and  con* 
tain  a very  copious  milky  fubftance,  while  the  animals  are 
actually  in  heat. 

As  the  ondatra  belongs  to  the  fame  country  as  the  beaver; 
as,  like  that  animal,  it  is  fond  of  water;  and  as,  though 
fmaller,  it  has  yet  nearly  the  fame  figure,  the  fame  colour, 
the  fame  kind  of  hair,  they  have  been  often  compared  with 
each  other. 

3n  difpofition  and  inftindf  alfo,  thefe  animals  bear  a con- 
fiderable refemblance  to  each  other.  Like  the  beavers,  the 
ondatras  live  in  fociety  during  the  winter.  They  form 
little  dwellings,  about  two  feet  and  a half,  and  fometimes 
more,  in  diameter;  and  in  thefe  there  is  often  found  an 
aftociation  of  feveral  families.  To  fuch  habitations  they 
do  not  refort  in  order  to  fleep  for  five  or  fix  months,  like  the 
marmots  ; their  only  objedf  is,  to  obtain  from  them  afhelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  are  of  a round 
form,  and  are  covered  wi,th  a kind  of  dome  about  a foot 
thick.  7 he  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed  are 
rufhes  and  certain  herbs  intervveaved  too-ether,  and  confoli- 
dated  with  fome  clay,  which  they  previoufly  prepare  for 
that  purpofe  with  their  feet. 

Thefe  animals  breed  once  a year,  and  generally  produce 
five  or  fix  at  a time.  So  ftrong  are  their  fore  teeth,  and  fo 
excellently  calculated  for  gnawing,  that,  when  one  of  them 
is  fhut  up  in  a box,  it  prefently  makes  a hole  to  efcape 
throuo-h,  let  the  wood  be  ever  fo  hard. 

Thefe  animals  are  little  inclined  to  ferocity,  and,  when 
taken  young,  are  eafilv  tamed.  In  the  very  early  period  of 
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life  they  are  alfo,  which  might  not  be  expected,  exceedingly 
handfome  ; for  then  the  long,  and  almoft  uncovered  tail, 
which  renders  their  figure  very  difagreeable  afterwards,  is 
very  fhort.  They  play  with  all  the  innocence  and  fpright- 
linefs  of  young  cats  ; they  never  bite,  and  with  eafe  might 
be  reared,  were  it  not  for  the  circumftance  of  their  ob- 
noxious l'mell. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Peccary , or  Mexican  Hog — Of  the  Ternat  Bat — The 
Spectre — The  Flying  Squirrel — The  Grey  Squirrel — The 
Palm  Squirrel , and  thofe  of  Barbary , &c. — The  Ant- 
eaters — The  fhort  and  long-tailed  Manis — The  Armadillo — - 
The  /potted  Cavy'—The  OpoJJum — The  Marmofe — The 
Cayopolln . 

The  Peccary,  oR  AMONG  the  animals  of  the  New 
Mexican  Hog.]  World,  we  meet  with  few  fpecies 
more  numerous,  or  more  remarkable,  than  that  of  the 
peccary,  or  Mexican  hog.  At  the  firft  glance,  this  animal 
refembles  our  wild  boar,  or  rather  the  hog  of  Siam,  which, 
as  we  have  already  oblerved,  is,  like  our  domeflic  hog,  no- 
thing more  than  a variety  of  the  wild  boar,  or  wild  hog; 
and  for  this  reafon  it  has  been  called  the  boar  or  hog  of 
America.  The  peccary,  however,  is  of  a diftindl  fpecies, 
and  refufes  to  engender  either  with  the  wild  boar  or  the 
hog.  It  differs,  moreover,  from  the  hog,  in  a number  of 
characleriftics,  both  external  and  internal.  It  is  lefs  cor- 
pulent, and  its  legs  are  fhorter  ; in  the  flomach  and  in- 
teflines  there  is  a difference  of  conformation  ; it  has  no  tail, 
and  its  briftles  are  much  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  wild 
boar  ; and,  laftly,  it  has,  upon  that  part  of  the  back  which 
borders  upon  the  buttocks,  an  opening  from  which  there  is 
difcharged  an  ichorous  humour  of  a very  difagreeable  frnell. 
The  peccary  is  the  only  animal  which  has  an  opening  in 
this  region  of  the  body.  In  the  civets,  the  badger,  and  the 
genett,  the  refervoir  for  the  perfume  is  fituated  beneath  the 
parts  of  generation  ; and  in  the  mufk-animals  we  find  it 
under  the  belly. 

The  peccary  may  be  rendered  a domeflic  animal,  like  the 
hog,  and  has,  pretty  nearly,  the  fame  habits  and  natural  in- 
clinations. It  feeds  upon  the  fame  aliments  ; and  its  flefh, 
though  more  dry  and  lean  than  that  of  the  hog,  is  not  un- 
palatable. 
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Thefe  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  parts  of 
South  America.  They  generally  go  in  herds  of  two  or 
th  rce  hundred  together,  and  unite,  like  hogs,  in  the  de- 
fence of  each  other.  They  are  particularly  fierce  when 
their  young  are  attempted  to  be  taken  from  them.  They 
furround  the  plunderer,  attack  him  without  fear,  and  fre- 
quently make  his  life  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  rafhnefs. 

In  its  native  country,  the  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the 
mountainous  parts,  than  of  the  low  and  level  grounds  ; it 
ieems  to  delight  neither  in  the  marfhes,  nor  the  mud,  like 
our  hogs  ; it  keeps  among  the  woods,  where  it  fubfifls  upon 
wild  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables;  it  is  alfo  an-unceafing 
enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  ferpent  kinds  with 
which  the  uncultivated  forefts  of  the  New  Continent 
abound.  As  foon  as  it  perceives  a ferpent,  or  a viper,  it  at 
once  feizes  it  with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth,  {kins  it  in  an  in- 
Hant,  and  devours  the  fiefh. 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  prolific  ; the  young 
ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  feparate  from  her  till  they 
have  come  to  perfection.  If  taken  at  firff,  they  are  very 
eafily  tamed,  and  foon  lofe  all  their  natural  ferocity  ; they, 
however,  never  dilplay  any  remarkable  figns  of  docility. 
They  only  continue  to  do  no  mifehief ; and  they  may  be 
permitted  to  run  tame,  without  apprehending  any  dangerous 
confequences.  They  feldom  {tray  far  from  home  ; thev  re- 
turn of  themfelves  to  the  fly,  and  do  not  quarrel  among  each 
other,  except  when  they  happen  to  be  fed  in  Common. 
When  enraged,  they  draw  their  breath  with  great  force,  and 
their  briftles  point  upward  ; nor,  on  fuch  occafions,  can 
thefe  be  faid  fo  much  to  refemble  the  briftles  of  the  wild 
boar  as  the  lharp  armour  of  the  hedge-hog. 

The  Roussette,  or  Ternat  Bat  *,  the  Rou- 

GETTEf,  AND  THE  VaMPYRE,  OR  SPECTRE  ^.J  The 
roufiette,  and  the  rougette,  feem  to  form  two  diftinct 
fpecies,  which,  However,  are  fo  full  of  refemblances  to  each 
other,  that  they  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  prefented 
afunder.  The  latter  differs  from  the  former  folely  in  the 
fize  of  the  body,  and  the  colours  of  the  hair.  The  roufiette, 

* Vulgarly  called  the  fiying  dog,  and,  by  the  generality  of  naturalifts, 
the  great  bat  of  Madagascar. 

f Vulgarly  called  the  red-necked  fiying  dog . 

j An  American  animal,  which  has  hitherto  been  folely  indicated 
under  the  vague  names  of  great  American  bat , or  fiying  dog  of  Nc<~.u 
Spain. 
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whofe  hair  is  of  a reddifh  brown,  is  in  length  nine  inches, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  and  in 
breadth  three  feet,  when  the  membranes,  which  ferve  it  for 
wings,  are  fujly  extended.  The  rougette,  whofe  hair  is  of 
a reddifh  afh- colour,  is  hardly  more  than  five  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth  ; and  its  neck  is 
half-encircled  with  a {tripe  of  hair  of  a lively  red,  inter- 
mixed with  orange-colour,  of  which  we  perceive  noveftige 
on  the  neck  of  the  roufiette.  They  both  belong  nearly  to 
the  fame  hot  climates  of  the  Old  Continent.  We  meet 
with  them  in  Madagafcar,  in  the  ifland  of  Bourbon,  in 
Ternato,  in  the  Philippine,  and  other  iflands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  where,  indeed,  they  feem  to  be  more  common 
than  in  the  neighbouring  continents. 

In  the  hotter  countries  of  the  New  World,  we  likewife 
meet  with  another  flying  quadruped,  of  which  we  know  not 
the  American  name,  but  to  which  I will  affix  the  denomi- 
nation of  fpedtre,  or  vampyre,  becaufe  it  fucks  the  blood  of 
men,  and  of  animals,  while  they  are  afleep,  without 
caufing  even  fufficient  pain  to  awake  them.  This  American 
animal  is  of  a fpecies  different  from  thofe  of  the  rouffette 
and  the  rougette,  which  are  both  to  be  found  folely  in 
Africa,  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ana. 

The  fpedtre  is  fmaller  than  the  rougette,  which  is  itfelf 
fmaller  than  the  roufiette.  The  former,  when  it  flies,  feems 
to  be  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon  ; the  fecond  of  the  fize  of  a 
raven ; and  the  third  of  the  fize  of  a large  hen.  Of  both 
the  roufiette,  and  the  rougette,  the  head  is  tolerably  well 
fhaped  ; the  ears  are  fliort,  and  the  nofe  is  very  round,  and 
nearly  in  form  like  that  of  a dog.  Of  the  fpedfre,  on  the 
contrary,  the  nofe  is  more  elongated  ; the  afpedt  is  as 
hideous  as  that  of  the  ugliefl:  bats;  the  head  is  unfhapely, 
and  furmounted  with  large  ears,  very  open,  and  very  firaight; 
its  nofe  is  disfigured  ; its  noftrils  refemble  a funnel,  and 
have  a membrane  at  the  top,  which  rifes  up  in  the  form  of 
a {harp  horn,  or  cock’s  comb,  and  greatly  heightens  the  de- 
formity of  its  face. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  fpecies  of  the 
fpedtre  is  different  from  thofe  of  the  roufiette  and  the 
rougette.  It  is  an  animal  not  lefs  mifehievous  than  it  is 
deformed  ; it  is  the  pefl:  of  man,  the  torment  and  the 
deftrudtion  of  animals.  In  confirmation  of  this  truth,  a 
more  authentic  teftimony  cannot  be  produced  than  that  of 
M.  de  la  Condamine.  “ The  bats,”  fays  he,  “ which  fuck 
“ the  blood  of  horfes,  of  mules,  and  even  of  men,  when  they 
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44  do  not  guard  againft  it  by  fleeping  under  the  (heifer  of  3 
44  pavilion,  are  a fcourge  common  to  moft  of  the  hot  coun- 
44  tries  of  America.  Of  thefe  there  are  fome  of  a monftrous 
44  fize.  At  Borja,  and  feveral  other  places,  they  have  en- 
44  ti rely  deftroyed  the  large  cattle  which  the  miffionaries 
44  had  brought  thither,  and  which  had  begun  to  multiply.” 

The  roulTette  and  rougette  are  larger,  ftronger,  and  per- 
haps yet  more  mifehievous  than  the  vampyre ; but,  it  is  by 
open  force,  and  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night,  that  they 
commit  hoftilities.  Fowls  and  fmall  animals  are  the  objects 
of  their  deftruCtive  fury  ; they  even  attack  men,  and  bite 
their  faces  moft  cruelly  ; but  no  traveller  has  accufed  them 
of  furprifmg  men  and  animals,  while  afieep,  and  of  taking 
fuch  opportunities  to  fuck  their  blood. 

All  thele  bats  are  animals  carnivorous,  voracious,  and 
pofiefled  of  an  appetite  for  every  thing  that  offers.  In  a 
dearth  of  flefh  or  fifh,  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
every  kind.  As  they  are  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  palm- 
tree,  fo  it  is  eafy  to  take  them  by  placing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  retreat  a few  veft'els  filled  with  palm-tree 
water,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  with  which  they  in- 
toxicate th'emfelves.  They  faften  to,  and  fufpend  tnem- 
felves  from  trees  with  their  claws.  They  are  ufually  feen 
in  troops,  and  more  fo  by  night  than  by  day ; places  which 
are  much  frequented  they  fhun  ; and  their  favourite  re- 
fidence  is  in  the  deferted  parts  of  iflands. 

I have  frequently  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  how 
it  is  poffible  that  thefe  animals  fhould  fuck  the  blood  of  a 
perfon  afieep,  without  cauiing,  at  the  fame  time,  a pain  fo 
ienfible  as  to  awake  him.  Were  they  to  cut  the  fleftt  with 
their  teeth,  or  with  their  claws,  the  pain  of  the  bite  would 
effectually  route  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  however  foundly 
afieep.  With  their  tongue  only,  then,  it  is  poffible  for 
them  to  make  fuch  minute  apertures  in  the  fkin,  as  to  im- 
bibe the  blood  through  them,  and  to  open  the  veins  without 
caufmg  an  acute  pain. 

The  tongue  of  the  vampyre  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obferve  ; but  that  of  feveral  rouflettes,  which  A4r. 
Daubenton  has  attentively  examined,  feems  to  indicate  the 
pofiibility  of  the  faCt.  It  is  fharp,  and  full  of  prickles  di- 
rected backward  ; and  it  appears,  that  thefe  prickles,  or 
points,  from  their  exceeding  minutenefs,  may  be  infmuated 
into  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  may  enlarge  them,  and  may 
penetrate  them  fo  deep,  as  to  command  a flow  of  the  blood 
by  the  continued  Auction  of  the  tongue.  But  we  can  only 
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reafon  upon  a fadl  of  which  all  the  circumftanees  are  im- 
perfectly known  to  us,  and  of  which  fome  are  perhaps 
exaggerated,  or  erroneoufly  related,  by  the  writers  who  have 
tranfmitted  them  to  us. 

The  Flying  Squirrel  is  of  a particular  fpecies,  and 
refembles  in  few  particulars  either  the  fquirrel  or  the 
rat.  He  is  more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
where  he  is  feldom  feen,  except  in  Lithuania  and  Ruflia. 
This  little  animal  dwells  upon  trees,  like  the  fquirrel  ; he 
goes  from  branch  to  branch ; and  when  he  leaps  upon 
another  tree,  his  fkin,  which  hangs  loofe  on  both  Tides  of 
his  body,  is  flretched  forward  by  his  fore  legs,  and  back- 
ward by  the  hind  legs,  and  encreafes  the  furface  of  his  body, 
without  adding  to  its  weight,  and  confequently  retards  the 
acceleration  of  his  fall ; fo  that  this  animal  reaches,  in  one 
leap,  a great  diftance.  This  motion  is  not  like  the  flight 
of  a bird,  neither  like  the  fluttering  of  a bat;  both  whTch 
motions  are  made  by  ftriking  the  air  with  repeated  vibra- 
tions, It  is  one  Tingle  leap,  caufed  by  the  Aril  impulfion, 
the  motion  of  which  is  only  prolonged,  and  lafts  lono-er,  as 
the  body  of  the  animal,  prefenting  to  the  air  greater  fur- 
face,  finds  a greater  refinance,  andlalls  more  flowly. 

The  flying  fquirrel  is  eafiiy  tamed ; but  he  often  flies ; 
and  he  muff  be  kept  in  a cage,  or  tied  with  a fmall  chain. 
He  feeds  upon  bread,  fruit,  feeds;  he  is  remarkably  fond  of 
the  buds  and  fhoots  of  the  birch  and  pine  trees.  Fie  does 
not  ieek  after  nuts  and  almonds,  like  the  fquirrel.  He 
makes  a bed  of  leaves,  in  which  he  buries  himfelf,  and  upon 
which  he  lies  in  the  day  time,  and  leaves  it  in  the  night,  or 
when  preffed  by  hunger.  As  he  has  little  agility,  he  be- 
comes eafiiy  the  prey  of  martins,  and  other  animals,  which 
climb  up  the  trees  ; fo  that  the  fpecies  is  not  greatly  multi- 
plied, although  fihey  have  commonly  three  or  four  youncr  at 
a time.  J a 


The  Grey  Squirrel  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
both  continents.  He  is  in  fliape  like  a common  fquirrel  ; 
the  outward  difference  confifts  in  his  fize ; he  is  larger  than 
fquirrel s generally  are  ; the  colour  of  his  hair  is  not  red,  but 
light,  or  deep  grey ; and  his  ears  are  not  fo  hairy  towards 
the  extremity,  as  thofe  of  our  fquirrels.  Many  authors 
think  the  fpecies  is  different  in  Europe  and  America  ; that 

* c • Iu*rrc^s  Europe  are  of  the  common  kind,  and 
that  they  change  their  colour  according  to  the  feafon,  in 

the 
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the  northern  climates.  Without  denying  abfolutely  this 
aflejtiOi  . which  does  not  Teem  fufficiently  proved,  we  look 
upon  the:  grey  fquirrel  of  Europe  and  America  as  the  fame 
animal,  and  as  a diftincf  fpecies,  feparated  from  that  of 
common  fquirrels,  who  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
both  Continents,  being  of  the  fame  fize  and  of  the  fame 
colour  ; that  is,  of  a red,  more  or  lefs  bright,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  country. 

We  have  very  little  information  with  regard  to  the  grey 
fquirrel.  Fernandez  fays,  that  the  grey,  or  blackifh  fquir- 
rel  of  America  dwells  commonly  upon  trees,  particularly 
pines  ; that  he  feeds  upon  fruits  and  feeds  ; that  he  pro- 
vides his  provifion  for  the  winter,  and  heaps  it  up  in  fome 
hollow  tree,  where  he  retires  during  the  winter.  The  grey 
fquirrel  alfo  differs  from  the  others  in  making  his  neft  at 
the  top  of  trees  like  birds. 

The  Palm-squirrel,  and  those  of  Barbary  and 
Switzerland.]  The  palm-fquirrel  is  as  large  as  a rat,  or 
a fmall  fquirrel ; he  lives  upon  the  palm-trees,  from  which  he 
takes  his  name  : fome  call  him  the  palmift  rat,  and  others  the 
palm-tree  fquirrel ; and  as  he  is  neither  of  the  fpecies  of  a 
rat  nor  a fquirrel,  we  {hall  call  him  palmift.  His  head  is 
very  near  of  the  fame  form  as  that  of  the  fhort-tailed  field 
raoiife,  and  covered  with  rough  hair  ; his  long  tail  does  not 
lie  on  the  ground,  like  that^of  the  rat  : he  carries  it  erect 
vertically,  without  however  laying  it  on  his  body,  as  the 
fquirrel  / it  is  covered  with  hair  longer  than  that  of  his 
body,  but  much  (horter  than  the  hair  of  the  fquirrel’s  tail  : 
his  back  is  variegated  with  white  and  brown  ftripes,  which 
diftinguifh  the  palmift  from  all  other  animals,  except  the 
fquirrels  of  Barbary  and  Switzerland. 

As  for  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  as  he  is  of  the  fame  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  fame  climate,  of  the  fame  fize,  and  very 
near  the  fame  form  as  the  palmift,  one  fhould  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  they  are  both  of  the  fame  fpecies,  with  fome 
variety  ; yet  there  is  ftill  reafon  to  believe  them  different 
animals.  We  have  feen  them  all  in  the  king’s  cabinet. 
The  fquirrel  of  Barbary  has  the  head  and  forehead  more 
crooked,  the  ears  longer,  the  tail  more  bufhy  than  the 
palmift  ; he  is  more  like  a rat  than  a fquirrel.  The  lquir- 
rel  of  Barbary  has  four  white  ftripes,  and  the  palmift  has  no 
more  than  three  : the  white  If  ripe  is  on  the  palmift’s  back- 
bone ; on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  fquirrel  of  Barbary  on 

the  fame  part  of  his  body  is  brown  and  red.  Thcfe  ani- 
mals, 
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trials,  indeed,  have  very  nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  are  of 
the  fame  nature  as  the  common  fquirrel.  They  are  both  of 
a pretty  figure;  their  coat  with  white  (Iripes  is  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  the  fquirrel  ; their  (haoe  is  fhorter,  their 
body  lighter,  and  their  motions  quicker.  The  palmib,  and 
the  fquirrel  of  Barbary,  dwell  on  trees  like  the  common 
fquirrel,  but  the  Swifs  fquirrel  lives  upon  earth,  and,  like 
the  field-moufe,  forms  a retreat  that  the  water  cannot  pene- 
trate; he  is  alfo  lefs  docile  and  lefs  gentle  than  the  two 
others  : he  bites  without  mercy,  (except  he  is  lately  tamed  ;) 
he  is  more  like  a rat,  or  a field-moufe,  than  a fquirrel,  by 
inftindf  and  nature. 

The  Tamanoir,  the  Tamandua,  and  the  Four- 
miller,  or  Ant-eater.]  South  America  produces 
three  fpecies  of  animals,  with  a long  fnout,  a fmall  mouth, 
and  no  teeth  ; their  tongues,  of  a round  form,  are  remark- 
ably long ; with  which  they  penetrate  into  the  ants  nefts, 
and  draw  out  the  ants,  which  is  their  principal  food.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ant-eaters  is  that  which  the  Brafilians  call 
tamandua  guacu,  or  great  tamandua,  to  whom  the  French 
fettled  in  America  have  given  the  name  of  tamanoir.  This 
animal  is  about  four  feet  in  length  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Inout  to  the  origin  of  its  tail  ; his  head  is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  his  fnout  ftretches  out  to  a great  length  ; 
his  tail,,  two  feet  and  a half  long,  is  covered  with  rough  hair, 
which  is  more  than  a foot  in  length  ; his  neck  is  (hort,  his 
head  narrow,  his  eyes  black  and  fmall,  his  ears  round,  his 
tongue  thin,  more  than  two  feet  long,  which  he  folds  again 
in  his  mouth,  after  he  draws  it  entirely  out.  His  legs  are 
but  one  foot  high  ; the  fore-legs  are  a little  higher  and 
more  fiender  than  thofe  behind:  he  has  round  feet;  tlie 
fore-feet  are  armed  with  four  claws,  the  two  middle  ones 
are  the  longed: ; thofe  behind  have  five  claws.  The  hair  of 
his  head  and  body  is  black  and  white  ; this  animal  turns  his 
tail  up  on  his  back,  and  covers  with  it  his  whole  body, 
when  he  is  inclined  to  fieep,  or  wants  to '(belter  himfelf 
from  the  rain  or  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  long  hair  of  his 
tail  and  of  his  body  is  not  round  in  all  its  extent ; it  is  flat 
towards  the  end,  and  feels  like  dry  grals.  He  waves  his 
tail  frequently  and  haftily  when  he  is  irritated,  but  ithano-s 
dowu  when  he  is  compoled,  and  he  fweeps  the  way  with  it 
as  he  goes.  I he  tamanoir  walks  (lowly  ; a man  can  eafily 
overtake  him  in  running  : his  feet  feem  lefs  calculated  to 
walk  than  to  climb,  and  to  fallen  round  bodies ; and  he 
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holds  fo  fail  a branch  or  a ftick,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to 
fnatch  either  from  him. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  animals  is  that  which  the  Ameri- 
cans called  only  tamandua,  and  to  whom  we  fhali  give  this 
name:  he  is  much  fmaller  than  the  tamanoir;  he  is  not 
above  eighteen  inches  from  the  extremities  of  the  fnout  to 
the  rump  : his  head  is  five  inches  long,  his  fnout  crooked, 
and  underneath  flat  and  long  : he  has  a tail  ten  inches 
long,  without  hair  at  the  end  ; the  ears  erect  about  an  inch 
long,  the  tongue  round,  eight  inches  in  length,  placed  in 
a fort  of  gutter  or  hollow  canal  within  the  lower  jaw  ; his 
legs  are  not  above  four  inches  in  height,  his  feet  are  of  the 
fame  form,  and  have  the  fame  number  of  claws  as  the  ta- 
manoir. He  climbs  up,  and  holds  faff  a branch,  or  a (tick, 
like  the  tamanoir,  and  his  march  is  equally  flow.  He  does 
not  cover  himfelf  with  his  tail,  which  cannot  fhelter  him, 
being  almoft  bare  5 the  hair  of  the  fore-part  is  fhorter  than 
that  of  the  tamanoir  ; when  he  fleeps  he  hides  his  head  un- 
der his  neck  and  his  fore-legs. 

The  third  of  thefe  animals  is  that  which  the  naturaliits 
of  Guiana  call  ouatiriouaou  : we  gave  him  the  name  of  four- 
millier,  or  ant-eater,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  tamanoir 
and  tamandua.  He  is  ft  ill  much  fmaller  than  the  taman- 
dua, being  not  above  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  from  the 
extremities  of  the  fnout  to  the  tail  ; his  head  is  two  inches 
lon-T  ; the  fnout  is  not  near  fo  long  as  that  of  the  tamanoir, 
or  the  tamandua ; his  tail  is  feven  inches  in  length,  is  bent 
underneath,  and  bare  at  the  end  ; his  tongue  is  narrow, 
long,  and  flat ; his  neck  is  almoft  bare,  the  head  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  his  eyes  placed  low,  at  a little  diftance 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  his  ears  are  lmall,  and 
hidden  by  the  hair  ; his  legs  are  but  three  inches  in  height, 
the  fore-feet  have  no  more  than  two  claws,  the  outward  is 
much  longer  than  the  inward  one  ; the  hind-feet  have  four 
claws,  the  hair  of  the  body  is  about  nine  lines  long ; he 
feels  fmooth,  his  colour  is  Ihining,  diverfified  with  red  and 
yellow;  his  feet  are  not  made  to  walk,  but  to  climb  up, 
and  to  take  hold  of  branches  of  trees,  on  which  he  hangs 
himfelf  by  the  extremity  of  his  tail. 

Thefe  three  animals,  lo  different  in  the  fize  and  proportions 
of  the  body,  have,  neverthelefs,  many  things  in  common, 
as  to  conformation  and  their  natural  inftindl.  All  three 
feed  upon  ants,  and  fuck  honey  and  other  liquid  and  vilcous 
fubftances  ; they  gather  quickly  crums  of  bread  and  fmall 
pieces  of  meat ; they  are  tamed  and  domefticated  caflly ; 
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they  can  fubfifl  a long  while  without  food  ; they  do  not 
fwallovv  all  the  liquor  which  they  keep  in  their  mouth,  one 
part  of  it  i/Tues  out  of  their  noflrils  ; they  commonly  deep 
in  the  day  time,  and  change  their  flat  ion  in  the  night; 
they  go  fo  flowly,  that  a man  may  overtake  them  eafily 
whilft  running  in  open  ground.  The  lavages  eat  their 
flefh,  which  has,  however,  an  unfavoury  tafle. 

The  tamanoir  looks  at  a diflance  like  a great  fox,  and  for 
that  reafon  fome  travellers  call  him  the  American  fox  : he 
is  flrong  enough  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a large  dog,  and 
even  a jaguar  ; when  he  is  attacked  he  fights  ftandmg  on 
his  hind-legs,  like  the  bear,  and  makes  ufe  of  his  fore- 
claws, which  are  murdering  weapons,  for  his  protedlihn  ; af- 
terwards he  lies  on  his  back  to  ufe  his  hind-legs,  and  in 
this  fituation  he  is  almofl  invincible,  fights  with  obftinacy 
till  the  la  ft  extremity  ; and  even  after  he  has  put  his  adver- 
fary  to  death,  he  keeps  hold  of  him  a long  while.  He  is 
covered  with  long  bufhy  hair,  and  a very  thick  fkin  ; be- 
fides,  his  flefh  is  remarkably  hard,  and  he  feldom  lofes  his 
life  in  thefe  engagements. 

The  tamanoir,  the  tamandua,  and  the  fourmillier,  are  na- 
tives of  the  hotteft  climates  only  of  America  ; they  are  found 
in  Biafil,  in  Cuiana,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
Szc.  they  do  not  breed  in  Canada,  nor  in  the  other  frozen 
regions  of  the  New  W^orld,  and  do  not  belong  cenfequently 
to  the  Ancient  Continent.  G 

The  Pangolin  and  phatagin  ; or  the  short 
and  long-tailed  MANis.j  Thefe  animals  are  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  fcaly  lizards  ; we  think 
ourfelves  authorized  to  rejeft  this  denomination  ; ill,  be- 
cause it  is  a compound  ; 2dly,  becaufe  it  is  ambiguous,  and 
applied  to  both  fpecies  ; 3dly,  becaufe  it  is  wrongly  ima- 
gined; thefe  animals  being  not  only  of  another  kind,  but 
even  of  another  clafs  than  the  lizards,  which  are  oviparous 
reptiles,  while  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  are  viviparous 
quadrupeds. 

All  the  lizards  are  wholly  covered,  even  under  the  belly, 
with  a fleek  fpeckled  fkin,  refembling  feales,  but  the  pan- 
golin  and  the  phatagin  have  no  feales  under  their  throat,  on 
the  breaft,  or  the  belly ; the  phatagin,  like  the  other 
quadrupeds,  has  hair  on  all  thefe  under  parts  of  the  body  ; 

Prn?°  in-has  nothing  but  a fmooth  fkin  without  hair. 
The  feales  with  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of 

thefe  two  animals  are  clothed  and  covered,  do  not  flick  to 
t e 'in  ; they  are  only  fixed  and  inherent  to  it  underneath; 
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they  are  moveable  like  the  prickles  of  the  porcupine. 
Thefe  fcales  are  fo  large,  fo  hard,  and  fo  fharp,  that  they 
frighten  and  difcourage  all  animals  of  prey  ; it  is  an  offen- 
five  armour  which  wounds  while  it  refills. 

The  moft  cruel  and  the  moll  voracious  animals,  fuch 
as  the  tyger  and  the  panther,  make  but  ufelels  efforts  to  de- 
vour thefe  armed  animals ; they  tread  upon  them,  roll  them, 
but  when  they  attempt  to  feize  them,  they  are  grievoufly 
wounded  ; they  can  neither  terrify  them  by  violence,  nor 
bruife,  nor  fmother  them  with  their  weight. 

When  the  pangolin  and  the  phatagin  contract  themfelves, 
they*  do  not  take,  as  the  hedge-hog,  a globular  and  uniform 
figure,  they  form  an  oblong  coat  of-  armour  ; but  their  thick 
and  long  tail  remains  outward,  and  incircles  their  bodies  ; 
this  exterior  part,  by  which  it  feems  thefe  animals  might 
otherwife  be  feized,  carries  its  own  defence  ; it  is  covered 
with  fcales  equally  hard  and  fharp  with  thofe  with  which 
the  body  is  clothed,  and  as  it  is  convex  above,  and  flat  be- 
low, in  the  form  of  half  a pyramid,  the  lides  are  covered 
with  fquare  fcales  folded  in  a right  angle,  as  thick  and  as 
fharp  as  the  others,  fo  that  the  tail  feems  to  be  flill  more 
flrongly  armed  than  the  body,  the  under  parts  of  which  are 
unprovided  with  fcales. 

The  pangolin,  or  fhort-tailed  manis,  is  larger  than  the 
phatagin,  or  long-tailed  kind  ; his  fore-feet  are  covered  with 
fcales,  but  the  phatagin’s  feet,  and  part  of  his  fore-legs  have 
none,  being  only  clothed  with  hair.  The  pangolin  has  alfo 
larger  fcales,  thicker,  more  convex,  and  not  fo  clofe  .as 
thofe  of  the  phatagin,  which  are  armed  with  three  fharp 
points  ; on  the  contrary,  the  fcales  of  the  pangolin  are 
without  points,  and  uniformly  fharp.  . The  phatagin  is 
hairy  upon  the  belly,  and  the  pangolin  has  no  hair  on  that 
part  of  his  body,  but  between  thefe  fcales  which  cover  his 
back,  fome  thick  and  long  hair  iflues  like  the  briftles  of  a 
hog,  which  are  not  found  on  the  back  of  the  phatagin. 

The  pangolin  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length,  including 
his  tail  ; the  tail  is  very  near  as  long  as  the  body,  though  it 
appears  fhorter  when  young  ; the  fcales  are  not  then  fo  large 
nor  fo  thick,  and  of  a pale  colour,  which  is  deeper  when 
the  animal  is  adult ; they  acquire  fuch  a hardnefs,  that  they 
refill  a mufket  ball.  Like  the  ant-eaters,  the  pangolin  and 
the  phatagin  live  chiefly  upon  ants:  they  have  alfo  a very 
lonp  tongue,  a narrow  mouth,  and  without  apparent  teeth  : 
their  body  and  their  tail  are  alfo  very  long,  and  the  claws 
of  their  feet  very  near  of  the  fame  length  and  the  fame  form. 
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but  equal  in  number.  The  ant-eaters  are  found  in  Ame- 
rica ; the  pangolin  and  ihe  phatagin  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  in  Africa,  where  the  negroes  call  them  quogelo  : they 
eat  their  flefh,  which  they  reckon  a delicate,  wholefome 
food  ; they  alio  ufe  their  fcales  for  different  purpofes.  The 
y pangolin,  and  the  phatagin  have  nothing  forbidding  but  their 
figure  i they  are  gentle,  harmlefs,  and  innocent ; they  feed 
Upon  infects  only  ; they  never  run  faff,  and  can  only  es- 
cape the  puriuit  of  men  by  hiding  themfelves  in  hollow 
rocks,  or,  in  holes  which  they  dig  for  themfelves  ; they  are 
two  extraordinary  fpecies,  not  numerous,  nor  very  ufeful  : 
their  odd  form  feems  to  place  them  as  an  intermediate  clafs 
betwixt  the  quadrupeds  and  the  reptiles. 

The  Armadillo.]  When  a quadruped  is  mentioned,  the 
very  name  carries  the  idea  of  an  animal  covered  with  hair; 
and  yet  nature,  as  if  willing  to  deviate  from  this  cha- 
ra£teriftic  uniformity,  very  frequently  aftonifhes  us  by  un- 
common productions.  The  quadruped  animals,  which  we 
look  upon  as  the  firfl  clafs  of  living  nature,  and  who  are, 
next  to  man,  the  moft  remarkable  beings  of  this  world, 
are  not  fuperior  in  every  thing,  nor  feparated  by  conftant 
attributes.  The  firft  of  thefe  characters,  which  conftitutes 
their  name,  and  which  confifts  in  having  four  feet,  is 
common  to  lizards,  frogs.  Sec.  which,  however,  differ 
from  the  quadrupeds  in  many  other  refpeCts,  fo  as  to  make 
a feparate  clafs  from  them.  The  fecond  general  property, 
to  produce  young  alive,  is  not  peculiar  to  quadrupeds, 
fince  it  is  common  with  whales  and  other  fifties  of  that 
clafs.  And  the  third  attribute,  that  of  being  covered  with 
hair,  exifts  not  in  feveral  fpecies,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  clafs  of  the  quadrupeds,  fince,  this  cha- 
ra&eriftic  excepted,  they  agree  with  them  in  all  other 
refpeCts. 

Under  the  general  name  of  armadillo,  we  may  reckon 
feveral  fpecies  which  feem  to  us  really  diftindt;  in  all  of 
them  the  animal  is  protected  by  a cruft  refembling  bone; 
it  covers  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  the 
buttocks,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  extremity.  This  cruft 
is  covered  outwardly  by  a thin  fkin,  fleck  and  tranfparent: 
the  only  parts  that  are  not  flickered  by  this  buckler,  are 
the  throat,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly,  which  prefent  a 
white  grainy  fkin,  like  that  of  a plucked  fowl ; and,  in 
confidering  thefe  parts  with  attention,  you  will  perceive 
the  appearance  of  fcales  which  are  of  the  fame  fubftance 
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as  the  cruft.  This  cruft  is,  however,  not  of  one  piece* 
as  that  of  the  turtle;  it  confifts  of  fevcral  joined  to  each 
other  by  as  many  membranes,  which  put  this  armour  in 
motion.  The  number  of  thefe  natural  bands  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  age  of  the  animal  ; for  the  young  armadillo 
and  the  adults,  have  in  the  fame  fpecies  the  fame  number. 
Father  d’ Abbeville  has  diftinguifhed  fix  fpecies  of  the  ar- 
madillo, but  the  principal  difference  between  them  confifts 
in  the  number  of  bands  or  divifions  in  the  armour  of  the 
different  fpecies. 

The  armadilloes  in  general  are  innocent,  harmlefs  animals ; 
if  they  can  penetrate  into  gardens,  they  will  eat  melons,  po- 
tatoes, pulfe,  and  roots.  Though  ufed  originally  to  the 
hot  climates  of  America,  they  live  in  temperate  regions  : 
I faw  formerly  one  in  Languedoc,  which  was  fed  at 
home,  and  went  every  where  without  doing  any  damage  or 
mifchief;  they  walk  quickly,  but  they -can  neither  leap, 
run,  nor  climb  up  trees;  fo  that  they  cannot  efcape  by 
flight : they  have  then  no  other  refources  but  to  hide  them- 
felves  in  their  holes,  or,  if  they  are  at  too  great  a diftance 
from  their  fubterraneous  habitations,  they  contrive  to  dig 
one  before  they  are  overcome ; for  the  mole  is  not  more 
expert  in  digging  the  ground.  They  are  fometimes  caught 
by  the  tail  before  they  are  out  of  fight,  and  they  make 
then  fuch  a reftftance,  that  the  tail  is  broken  without  bring- 
ing out  the  body : in  order  to  take  them  without  mutila- 
tion, the  burrow  muft  be  opened,  they  are  then  caught 
without  making  any  reftftance:  when  they  find  themfelves 
in  the  hand  of  their  purfuers,  they  roll  themfelves  up  into 
a ball  ; and  are  placed  near  the  fire,  to  force  them  to  ftretch 
put  their  coat  of  mail  ; which,  hard  as  ft  is,  as  foon  as  it 
is  touched  with  the  finger,  the  animal  receives  fc  quick  an 
impreffion,  that  he  contracts  inftantaneoufly.  When  they 
are  in  deep  burrows,  the  method  of  foicing  them  out  is  to 
fmoke  them,  or  to  let  water  run  down  the  hole:  fome  pre- 
tend, they  remain  under  ground  above  three  months  with- 
put  venturing  out;  it  is  true,  that  they  remain  in  their 
holes  in  the  day-time,  and  never  go  out  but  in  the  night  to 
feck  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  armadillo  is  hunted  with  fmall 
dogs,  who  foon  overtake  him  ; but  he  flops  before  they 
have  reached  him,  and  contracts  himfelf:  in  this  condi- 
tion he  is  taken  and  carried  off.  If  he  finds  himfelf  on 
the  brink  of  a precipice,  he  efcapes  the  dogs  and  the  hun- 
ters, by  rolling  himfelf  up,  and  letting  himfelf  fall  down 
like  a ball  without  injury  or  prejudice  to  his  feales. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  animals  arc  fat,  and  very  prolific  j the  female 
brings  forth,  as  it  is  reported,  four  young  e 

month,  which  makes  their  fpecies  very  numerous,  * hey  “ 

good  to  eat,  and  are  eafily  taken  with  fibres  laid  for  them 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  marfhy  Srolfn  ’ 
they  inhabit  in  preference.  It  is  pretended,  tha  y 
not  afraid  of  the  bite  of  the  rattle- fnake ; it  is  hkewife 
pretended,  that  they  live  in  peace  with  theie  repti les, 
which  are  often  found  in  their  holes.  The  lavages  apply 
their  fcales  to  different  purpofes,  and  make  of  them  balkets, 
boxes,  and  other  fmall  veffels  light  and  folid. 


The  Paca,  or  Spotted  Cavy,  is  an  animal  of  the 
New  World,  who  digs  a burrow  like  a rabbit,  to  which 
he  has  been  compared,  though  there  is  fcarcely  any  likenels 
between  thefe  two  animals:  he  is  much  larger  than  tie 
rabbit,  and  even  than  the  hare;  he  has  a round  head,  and 
the  fnout  fhort;  he  is  fat  and  bulky,  and,  by  t e nyn*  o 
his  body,  he  is  more  like  a pig,  in  grunting,  waddling, 
and  the  manner  of  eating;  for  he  does  not  ule,  as  the 
rabbit  does,  his  fore  feet  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth  ; and 
o-rubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog,  to  find  his  fubiiltence. 
Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  found 
in  damp  and  hot  places  of  South  America:  their  nein  is 
very  good  to  eat,  and  exceffively  fat:  their  Ikin  is  eaten  as 
that  of  a pig,  for  which  reafon  a perpetual  war  is  carried 
on  againft  thefe  animals.  Hunters  find  it  very  difficult  to 
take  them  alive;  and  when  they  are  furprifed  in  their  bur- 
rows, which  have  two  openings,  they  defend  themlelves, 
and  bite  with  great  rage  and  inveteracy.  Their  fkin, 
though  covered  with  jfhort  and  rough  hair,  is  valuable  be- 
caufe  it  is  fpotted  on  the  lides.  Thefe  animals  bring  forth 
young  in  abundance  : men  and  animals  of  prey  deftroy  a 
o-reat  quantity  of  them,  and  yet  the  fpecies  is  itill  numerous. 
They  are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  are  tound  no 
where  in  the  Old  Continent. 


The  Opossum  is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is 
eafily  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  two  fingular  cha- 
racters : the  firft  is,  that  the  female  has  under  the  belly  a 
large  cavity,  where  fhe  receives,  and  fuckles  her  young  ; the 
fecond  is,  that  the  male  and  the  female  have  no  claws  on 
the  great  toe  of  the  hind-feet,  which  are  feparated  from  the 
others,  as  the  thumb  in  the  hand  of  a man,  whilit  the 
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other  toes  are  armed  with  crooked  claws,  as  in  the  feet  of 
other  quadrupeds. 

The  opofTum  is  only  found  in  the  fouth  parts  of  the 
New  World;  but  he  does  not  conflantly  dwell  in  the 
hotted:  climates.  He  is  found  not  only  in  Brafil,  Guiana, 
and  Mexico,  but  alfo  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  other  tem- 
perate regions  of  this  continent.  It  produces  often,  and 
a great  number  of, young  each  time.  Moll  authors  fay, 
four  or  five  young ; others,  fix  or  feven.  Marcgrave 
affirms,  that  he  has  feen  fix  young  living  in  the  bag  of  the 
female;  they  were  about  two  inches  in  length,  they  were 
already  very  nimble,  they  went  in  and  out  of  the  bag 
many  times  in  a day ; they  are  (till  fmailer  when  they  are 
juft  brought  forth.  Some  travellers  fay,  that  they  are  not 
larger  than  dies  when  they  go  out  of  the  womb  into  the 
bag,  and  flick  to  the  paps:  this  fad  is  not  fo  much  exag- 
gerated as  fome  people  may  imagine,  for  we  have  feen  our- 
felves  in  an  animal,  whofe  fpecies  is  like  that  of  the 
opolTum,  young  ones  flicking  to  the  paps  not  larger  than 
a bean;  and  we  may  prefume,  without  improbability,  that 
in  thefe  animals  the  womb  is  only  the  place  of  conception, 
of  the  formation,  and  firfl  unfolding  of  the  foetus,  which 
increafes  in  the  bag. 

The  young  opoffums  flick  to  the  paps  of  the  mother 
till  they  have  acquired  flrength  enough,  and  a fuffi- 
cient  growth  to  move  eafily.  This  fad  is  not  doubtful, 
nor  even  particular  to  this  fpecies  only.  Some  authors 
pretend,  that  they  flick  to  the  paps  for  feveral  weeks; 
others  fay,  that  they  remain  in  the  bag  only  the  firfl 
month  after  they  go  out  of  the  womb.  One  may  open 
with  facility  this  bag,  obferve,  count,  and  even  feel  the 
young  without  diflurbing  them;  they  will  not  leave  the 
pap,  which  they  hold  with  their  mouth,  but  when  they 
are  flrong  enough  to  walk;  then  they  let  themfelves  fall 
into  the  bag,  and  go  out,  and  feek  for  their  fubfiftence ; 
they  go  in  again  to  deep,  to  fuckle,  and  to  hide  themfelves 
when  they  are  terrified ; when  the  mother  flies,  and  carries 
in  it  the  young,  her  belly  does  not  feem  bigger  when  fhe 
breeds  than  common,  for  in  the  time  of  the  true  gcflation, 
it  is  fcarcely  perceivable  that  file  is  with  young. 

From  the  mere  infpedion  of  the  form  of  the  feet  of  this 
animal,  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  he  walks  awkwardly,  and 
fcldom  runs  ; a man  can  overtake  him  without  haflcning 
fiis  fleps,  He  climbs  up  trees, with  great  facility,  hides 
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himfelf  in  the  leaves  to  catch  birds,  or  hangs  himfelf  by 
the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  is  mufcular,  and  flexible 
as  the  hand,  fo  that  he  may  fqueeze,  and  even  incurvate 
all  the  bodies  he  feizes  upon  : he  fometimes  remains  a long 
wh^le  in  this  fltuation,  without  motion  ; his  body  hangs 
with  the  head  downward,  when  he  filently  waits  for 
his  prey  ; at  other  times,  he  balances  himfelf  to  jump  from 
one  tree  to  another  like  the  monkeys  with  like  mufcular 
and  flexible  tails,  which  he  refembles  alfo  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  feet.  Though  he  is  voracious,  and  even 
greedy  of  blood,  which  he  fucks  with  avidity,  he  feeds 
alfo  upon  reptiles,  infe&s,  fugar  canes,  potatoes,  roots, 
and  even  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  He  may  be  fed  as  a 
domeftic  animal ; he  is  neither  wild  nor  ferocious ; he  is 
eafily  tamed,  but  he  creates  difguft  by  his  bad  fmell, 
ftronger  and  more  offenflve  than  that  of  the  fox  ; his  figure 
is  ajfo  forbidding;  for  independently  of  his  ears,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  an  owl,  of  his  tail,  which  refembles  that 
of  a ferpent,  and  of  his  mouth,  which  is  cleft  to  the  very 
eyes,  his  body  appears  always  very  dirty,  becaufe  his  hair 
is  neither  fmooth  nor  curled,  but  tarni/hed,  as  if  covered 
with  dirt.  The  bad  fmell  of  this  animal  refides  in  the 
/kin,  for  his  fie/h  is  eatable.  The  favages  hunt  this  ani- 
mal, and  feed  on  his  fle/h  heartily. 

The  Marmose,  or  Murine  Opossum  refembles  in 
moft  refpe&s  the  latter  fpecies;  they  are  natives  of  the 
fame  climate,  in  the  fame  continent,  and  are  very  much 
alike  by  the  form  of  the  body,  the  conformation'  of  the 
feet,  and  the  tail,  a part  of  which  is  covered  with  fcales, 
the  upper  part  only  being  hairy.  But  the  marmofe  is  fmaller 
than  the  common  opoflum,  his  fnout  is  flill  /harper;  the 
female  has  no  bag  under  the  belly,  /he  has  only  two  loofe 
/kins  near  the  thighs,  between  which  the  young  place 
themfelves  to  flick  to  the  paps.  When  the  young  are 
brought  forth,  they  are  not  fo  large  as  fmall  bdan’s,  they 
then  flick  to  the  paps.  The  brood  of  the  marmofe  is  very 
numerous  ; we  have  feen  ten  fmall  marmofes,  each  ftickini- 
to  a pap,  and  the  mother  had  ftill  four  more  paps.  I ant 
perfuaded,  that  theie  animals  bring  forth  a few  days  after 
the  conception.  The  young  are  then  foetus  only,  which 
are  not  come  to  the  fourth  part  of  their  growth.  The 
mother  always  milcarries,  and  the  feetufes  fave  their  Jives*' 
in  flicking  to  the  paps,  without  leaving  them  till  they 
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have  acquired  the  growth  and  ftrength  which  they  would 
naturally  get  in  the  womb. 

The  Cayopollin,  or  Mexican  Opossum  (fays  Fer- 
nandes) is  a fmall  animal,  little  larger  than  a rat,  very 
much  refembling  the  opofl'um  in  the  fnout,  the  ears,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  thicker  and  ftronger  than  that  of  a rat ; 
he  makes  ufe  of  it,  as  we  do  of  our  hands;  he  has  thin 
tranfparent  ears;  the  belly,  the  legs,  and  feet,  white.  The 
young,  when  they  are  frightened,  embrace  the  mother, 
who  lifts  them  up  on  the  trees.  This  fpecies  has  been  found 
on  the  mountains  of  New  Spain. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Elephant  — The  Rhinoceros — The  Camel  and  Dro~ 

medary The  Bujfalo , the  Urus , the  Bifon , and  the 

'Zebu* 

The  Elephant.]  rPHE  human  race  excepted,  the  ele- 

J*  phant  is  the  mod:  refpedable  of 
animals.  In  fize  he  furpafles  all  other  terreftrial  creatures, 
and  in  understanding  he  is  inferior  only  to  man.  Of  all 
the  brute  creation,  the  elephant,  the  dog,  the  ape,  and  the 
beaver  are  mod  admirable  for  their  fagacity  ; but  the  ge- 
nius of  the  dog  is  only  borrowed,  being  inftru&cd  by  man 
in  almoft  every  thing  he  knows;  the  monkey  has  only  the 
appearance  of  wifdom,  and  the  beaver  is  only  fenfible  with 
regard  to  himfelf,  and  thofe  of  his  fpecies.  The  elephant 
is  Superior  to  them  all  three;  he  unites  all  their  moll  emi- 
nent qualities.  The  hand  is  the  principal  organ  of  the 
monkey’s  dexterity;  the  elephant  with  his  trunk,  which 
ferves  him  inftead  of  arms  and  hands,  with  which  he  can 
lift  up,  and  ftize  the  I'm  all  eft,  as  well  as  the  largeft  ob- 
iedts,  carry  them  to  his  mouth,  place  them  on  his  back, 
hold’ them,  or  throw  them  far  off,  has  the  fame  dexterity 
as  the  monkey,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  tradablenefs  of 
the  doer ; he  is  like  him  fufceptible  of  gratitude,  capable  oi 
a ftrong  attachment ; he  ufes  himfelf  to  man  without  re- 
luctance, and  fubmits  to  him,  not  fo  much  by  force,  as 
(rood  treatment;  he  ferves  him  with  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  fidelity;  in  fine,  the  elephant,  like  the  beaver,  loves 
the  fociety  of  his  equals,  and  makes  them  underftand  him. 
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They  are  often  feen  to  affemble  together,  difperfe,  a<5t  in 
concert,  and  if  they  do  not  ereCt  buildings,  and  do  not 
work  in  common,  it  is,  perhaps,  for  want  of  room  only, 
and  tranquillity  ; for  men  have  very  anciently  multiplied  in 
all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  elephant ; he  consequently 
lives  in  fear  and  anxiety,  and  is  no  where  a peaceful  pof- 
felTor  of  a fpace  large  and  fecure  enough  to  eftablifh  his  ha- 
bitation on  a fettled  fpot.  Every  being  in  nature  has  his 
real  price,  and  relative  value;  to  j udge  of  both  in  the  ele- 
phant, we  muft  allow  him  at  leaffc  the  judgment  of  the  bea- 
ver, the  dexterity  of  the  monkey,  the  lentiment  of  the  dog, 
and  add  to  thefe  qualifications  befides,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  ffrength,  fize,  and  longevity.  We  muff  not  for- 
get his  arms,  or  his  defence,  with  which  he  can  pierce 
through,  and  conquer  the  lion.  We  muff  obferve,  that 
he  fhakes  the  ground  at  every  ftep  ; that  with  his  trunk  he 
roots  up  trees  ; that  with  the  ftrength  of  his  body  he  makes 
a breach  in  a wall  : that  being  terrible  by  his  force,  he  is 
invincible  by  the  refiftance  only  of  his  enormous  mafs,  and 
by  the  thicknefs  of  the  leather  which  covers  it ; that  he  can 
carry  on  his  back  a tower  armed  in  war,  with  a number  of 
men  ; that  he  alone  moves  machines,  and  carries  burthens, 
which  fix  horfes  cannot  move.  To  this  prodigious  ftrength 
he  joins  courage,  prudence,  coolnefs,  and  an  exaCt  obe- 
dience ; he  preferves  moderation  even  in  his  moft  violent 
paffions;  he  is  more  conftant  than  impetuous  in  love;  in 
anger  he  does  not  forget  his  friends ; he  never  attacks  any 
but'thofe  who  have  given  him  offence;  he  remembers  fa- 
vours as  long  as  injuries  : having  no  taffe  for  flefh,  and  feed- 
ing chiefly  upon  vegetables,  he  is  not  naturally  an  enemy 
to  other  animals  ; he  is  beloved  by  them  all,  fince  all  of 
them  refpeCt  him,  and  have  no  caufe  to  fear  him.  For 
thefe  reafons,  men  have  had  at  all  times  a veneration  for 
this  great,  this  firft  of  animals.  The  ancients  confidered 
the  elephant  as  a prodigy,  a miracle  of  nature  ; they  have 
much  exaggerated  his  natural  faculties  ; they  attributed  to 
him,  wi  hout  hefitation,  not  only  intellectual  qualities 
but  moral  virtues. 

in  a wild  ftate,  the  elephant  is  neither  bloody  nor  fero- 
cious, his  manners  are  focial,  and  he  feldom  wanders  alone; 
he  commonly  walks  in  company,  the  oldeft  leads  the  herd* 
the  n xt  in  age  drives  them,  and  forms  the  rear;  the  young 
an°  the  weak  are  in  the  middle.  The  females  carry  their 
young,  and  hold  them  clofewith  their  trunks.  They  only 
oblerve  this  order,  however,  in  perilous  marches,  when 
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they  go  to  feed  on  cultivated  lands  ; they  walk  or  travel 
with  iefs  precaution  in  foreds  and  l'olitary  places,  but  ftill 
keeping  at  fuch  a moderate  diftance  from  each  other,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  mutual  afliftance,  and  feafonable  warnings 
of  danger.  Some,  however,  draggle,  and  remain  behind 
♦ the  others  ; none  but  thefe  are  attacked  by  hunters,  for  a 
frnall  army  would  be  requifite  to  affail  the  whole  herd,  and 
they  could  not  conquer  without  a great  lofs  of  men  ; it  is 
even  dangerous  to  do  them  the  lead  injury,  they  go  drait 
to  the  offender,  and  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  their 
body,  they  walk  fo  faff  that  they  eafily  overtake  the  lighted: 
man  in  running;  they  pierce  him  through  with  their  tufks, 
or  feize  him  with  their  trunks,  throw  him  againd  a done, 
and  tread  him  under  their  feet  ; but  if  is  only  when  they 
have  been  provoked,  that  they  become  fo  furious  and  fo 
implacable.  It  is  laid,  that  when  they  have  been  once  at- 
tacked by  men,  or  have  fallen  into  a fnare,  they  never  for- 
get it,  and  feek  for  revenge  on  all  occafions.  As  they  have 
a mod:  exquifite  fenfe  of  duelling,  perhaps  more  perfect  than 
any  other  animal,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  their  nofe, 
they  fmeil  a man  at  a great  didance,  and  could  eafily 
follow  him  by  the  track.  Thefe  animals  are  fond  of  the 
banks  of  rivers,  deep  valieys,  fhady  places,  and  marfhy 
grounds ; they  cannot  fubfid  a long  while  without  water, 
and  make  it  thick  apd  muddy  before  they  drink ; they  often 
£11  their  trunks  with  it,  either  to  convey  it  to  their  mouth, 
or  only  to  cool  their  nofe,  and  to  amufe  themfelves  in 
fprinkling  it  around  them  ; they  cannot  fupport  cold,  and 
differ  equally  from  excelftve  heat,  for  to  avoid  the  burning 
rays  of  the  fun,  they  penetrate  into  the  thicked  foreds  ; 
they  alfo  bathe  often  in  the  water  ; the  enormous  fize  of 
their  body  is  rather  an  advantage  to  them  in  fwimming, 
and  they  do  not  fwim  fo  deep  in  the  water  as  other  animals; 
befides,  the  length  of  their  trunk,  which  they  eredl,  and 
through  which  they  breathe,  takes  from  them  all  fear  of 
being:  drowned. 

Their  common  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  and  young 
branches  ; they  alfo  eat  fruit  and  corn,  but  they  have  a dif- 
Iike  to  flefh  and  fifh.  When  one  of  them  finds  abundant 
padure,  he  calls  the  others,  and  invites  them  to  come  and 
feed  with  him.  As  they  want  a great  quantity  of  fodder, 
they  often  change  their  place,  and  when  they  find  culti- 
vated lands,  they  make  a‘  prodigious  wade  ; their  bodies  be- 
ing of  an  enormous  weight,  they  dedroy  ten  times  more 
with  their  feet,  than  they  confume  for  their  food,  which 
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may  bs  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  grafs  daily.  As  they  never  feed  but  in  great  numbers, 
they  wafte  a large  territory  in  about  an  hour’s  time  ; for 
this  reafon,  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  tak?  great  pains  to 
prevent  their  viflts,  and  to  drive  them  away,  by  making  a 
great  noife,  and  great  fires;  notwithfiranding  thefe  precau- 
tions, however,  the  elephants  often  take  pofleflion  of  them, 
drive  away  the  cattle  and  men,  and  fometimes  pull  down 
their  cottages.  It  is  difficult  to  frighten  them,  as  they  are 
little  fufceptible  of  fear  ; nothing  can  flop  them  but  fire- 
works, and  crackers  thrown  amongft  them,  the  fudden  ef- 
fect of  which,  often  repeated,  forces  them  fometimes  to 
turn  back.  It  is  very  difficult  to  part  them,  for  they  com- 
monly attack  their  enemies  all  together,  proceed  uncon- 
cerned, or  turn  back. 

The  female  elephant  goes  two  years  with  young  ; when 
fhe  is  in  that  condition,  the  male  never  copulates  with  her. 
They  only  bring  forth  a young  one,  which  has  teeth  as 
foon  as  brought  forth,  he  is  then  larger  than  a boar  ; yet 
his  tufks  are  not  vifible,  they  appear  foon  after,  and  at  fix 
months  old,  are  fome  inches  in  length  ; at  that  age,  the 
elephant  is  larger  than  an  ox,  and  the  tufks  continue  to 
increafe  till  he  is  advanced  in  years. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  tame  the  elephant.  As  he  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moll  rational  of  animals,  he  is  more  ferviceable 
than  any  of  them  ; but  he  feems  to  feel  his  fervile  condi- 
tion, for  he  never  couples  or  generates  in  a domeftic  ftate. 

There  is  no  domeftic  elephant  but  has  been  wild  before, 
and  the  manner  of  taking,  taming,  and  bringing  them  into 
fubmiffion,  deferves  a particular  attention.  In  the  middle 
of  forefts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  which  they  fre- 
quent, they  choofe  a large  fpace  which  they  encircle  with 
pallifadoes;  the  ftrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  ferve  inftead  of 
ftakes,  to  which  they  fallen  crofs  pieces  of  timber,  which 
fupport  the  other  ftakes  ; a man  may  eafily  pafs  through 
this  pallifado ; there  is  another  great  opening,  through 
which  the  elephant  may  go  in,  with  a trap  hanging  over 
it,  or  a gate  which  is  fhut  behind  him  : to  bring  him  to 
that  inclofure,  he  muft  be  enticed  by  a tame  female,  ready 
to  take  the  male  ; and  when  her  leader  thinks  Ihe  is  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  he  obliges  her  to  indicate  by  her  cries, 
the  condition  fhe  is  in  ; the  wild  male  anfwers  immediately, 
and  begins  his  march  to  join  her;  fhe  repeats  her  call  now 
and  then,  and  arrives  firft  to  the  firft  inclofure,  where 
the  male  following  her  track,  enters  through  the  fame 
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gate.  As  Toon  as  he  perceives  himfelf  {hut  up,  his  ardour 
vanifhes,  and  when  he  difeovers  the  hunters,  he  becomes 
furious  ; they  throw  at  him  ropes  with  a running  knot  to 
flop  him  i they  fetter  his  legs  and  his  trunk,  they  bring  two 
or  three  tame  elephants,  led  by  dexterous  men,  and  try  to 
tie  them  with  the  wild  elephant,  and  at  Iail,  by  dint  of  dex- 
terity, ftrength,  terror,  and  carefles,  they  fucceed  in  tam- 
ing him  in  a few  days. 

The  elephant  once  tamed,  becomes  the  moft  tractable 
and  the  mold  fubmiffive  of* all  animals  ; he  Conceives  an  af- 
fection for  his  leader,  he  careffes  him,  and  feems  to  guefs 
whatever  can  pleafe  him  : in  a little  time  he  underftands  the 
figns,  and  even  the  expreffion  of  founds  ; he  diifin^uifhes 
the  tone  of  command,  that  of  anger  or  good-nature,  and 
aCts  accordingly  : he  never  miilakes  the  words  of  his  matter; 
he  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  executes  them  with 
prudence  and  eagernefs,  without  precipitation  ; for  his  mo- 
tions are  always  meafured,  and  his  character  feems  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  gravity  of  his  body;  he  is  eafily  taught  to 
bend  the  knee  to  afiift  thofe  who  will  ride  on  his  back  ; he 
care  ties  his  friends  with  his  trunk,  and  falutes  with  it  the 
perfons  he  is  dire&ed  to  take  notice  of : he  makes  ufe  of 
it  to  lift  burdens,  and  helps  to  load  himfelf;  he  has  no 
averfion  to  being  clothed,  and  feems  to  delight  in  a golden 
harnefs  or  magnificent  trappings;  he  is  eafily  put  to  the 
traces  of  carts,  and  draws  Trips  upon  occafion  : he  draws 
evenly,  without  flopping,  or  any  marks  of  diflike,  provided 
he  is  not  infulted  by  unfeafonable  correction,  and  that  his 
driver  feems  to  be  thankful  for  the  lpontaneous  exertion  of 
his  firength..  His  leader  is  mounted  on  his  neck,  and  makes 
ufe  of  an  iron  rod  crooked  at  the  end,  with  which  he  {trikes 
him  gently  on  the  head  to  make  him  turn  or  increafe  his 
pace;  but  often  a word  is  fufficient,  efpecially,  if  he  has 
had  time  to  make  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  his  leader, 
and  has  a confidence  in  him  ; his  attachment  is  fometimes 
fo  ftrong,  and  fo  lading,  and  his  affeCtion  fo  great,  that 
commonly  he  refules  to  ferve  under  anv  other  perfon,  and 
he  is  known  to  have  died  of  grief  for  having  in  anger  killed 
his  governor. 

The  fpecies  of  the  elephant  is  numerous,  though  thev 
bring  forth  but  one  young  once  in  two  or  three  years;  the 
fhorter  the  life  of  animals  is,  the  more  they  multiply  : in 
the  elephant,  the  length  of  his  life  compenfates  the  fmall 
number ; and  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  he 
lives  two  hundred  years,  and  that  he  begets  when  he  is 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  years  .old,  each  couple  brings  forth 
forty  young  in  that  fpace  of  time  : befideS,  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  other  animals,  and  little  even  from  men,  who 
take  them  with  great  difficulty,  the  fpecies  has  not  decreaf- 
ed,  and  is  generally  dii'perfed  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Africa  and  Alia. 

From  time,  immemorial  the  Indians  made  ufe  of  ele- 
phants in  war.  Amongft  thofe  nations  unacquainted  with 
the  European  military  difcipline,  they  were  the  bcffc  troop 
of  their  armies  ; and  as  long  as  battles  were  decided  by- 
mere  weapons,  they  commonly  vanquifhed  : yet,  we  fee  in 
hiitory,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  themfelves  foon 
to  thofe  monfters  of  war  ; they  opened  their  ranks  to  let  them 
go  through  ; they  did  not  attempt  to  wound  them,  but 
threw  all  their  darts  againft  their  leaders,  who  were  forced 
to  furrender,  and  to  calm  the  elephants  when  feparated  from 
their  troops  ; and  now  that  fire  is  become  the  element  of 
war,  and  the  principal  inftrument  of  death,  the  elephants, 
who  are  afraid  of  the  noife  and  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
would  be  rather  an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  ufeful. 

In  thofe  happy  regions,  however,  where  our  cannons  and 
murdering  arts  arc  yet  fcarcely  known,  they  fight  Hill  with 
elephants.  At  Cochin,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Malabar, 
they  do  not  make  ufe  of  horfes,  and  all  thofe  who  do  not 
fight  on  foot  are  mounted  upon  elephants.  In  Tonquin, 
Siam,  and  Pegu,  the  king,  and  all  the  grandees,  never  ride 
but  upon  elephants  : on  feftival  days  they  are  preceded  and 
followed  by  a great  number  of  thefe  animals  richly  capari- 
foned,  and  covered  with  the  richeft  fluffs.  On  comparing 
the  relations  of  travellers  and  hiftorians,  it  appears  that  the 
elephants  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  Afia  ; they 
are  there  alfo  lefs  miftruftful,  not  fo  wild,  and,  as  if  they 
knew  the  unfkilfulnefs  and  the  little  power  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal  in  this  part  of  the  world,  come 
every  day  without  fear  to  their  habitations. 

In  general,  however,  the  elephants  of  Afia  are  of  a larger 
fize,  and  fuperior  in  flrength  to  thofe  of  Africa  ; in  particu- 
lar, thofe  of  Ceylon,  who  exceed  in  courage  and  fagacity  all 
thofe  of  Afia:  probably  they  owe  thefe  qualifications  to  their 
education,  more  improved  in  Ceylon  than  any  where  elfe. 
The  elephants  of  the  Indies  carry  eafily  burdens  of  three  or 
four  thouland  weight  ; the  Imalleft,  that  is,  thofe  of  Africa, 
lift  up  freely  with  their  trunks  burdens  of  two  hundred 
pounds  weight,  and  place  them  on  their  fhoulderS ; they 
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take  in  this  trunk  a great  quantity  of  water,  which  they 
throw  out  around  them,  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftance  ; 
they  can  carry  burdens  of  more  than  a thoufand  weight 
upon  their  tufks ; with  their  trOnk  they  break  branches  of 
trees,  and  with  their  tufks  they  root  out  the  trees.  One 
may  judge  of  their  ftrength  by  their  agility,  considering  at 
the  fame  time  the  bulk  of  their  body  ; they  walk  as  fall  as 
a fmall  horfe  on  the  trot,  and  when  they  run,  they  can 
keep  up  with  a horfe  on  full  gallop,  which  feldom  happens 
in  their  wild  ftate,  except  when  they  are  provoked  by  anger, 
or  frightened.  The  tame  elephants  travel  eafily,  and  with- 
out fatigue,  fifteen  or  twenty  league^  a day  ; and  when 
they  are  hurried,  they  may  travel  thirty-five  or  forty  leagues. 
They  are  heard  at  a great  diftance,  and  may  be  followed 
very  near  on  the  track,  for  the  traces  which  they  leave  on 
the  ground  are  not  equivocal ; and  on  the  ground  where 
the  fteps  of  their  feet  are  marked,  they  ate  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  elephant  is  taken  care  of,  he  lives  a long  while 
even  in  captivity.  Some  authors  have  written,  that  he  lives 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ; others,  two  or  three  hundred  ; 
and  the  moft  credible,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I take  this  laft  opinion 
to  be  the  neareft  to  truth ; whatever  care,  however,  is 
taken  of  the  elephant,  he  does  not  live  long  in  temperate 
countries,  and  ftill  lefs  in  cold  climates.  The  elephant 
which  the  king  of  Portugal  fent  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1668, 
and  which  was  then  but  four  years  old,  died  in  his  feven- 
teenth,  in  January  1681,  and  lived  only  thirteen  years  in 
the  menagerie  of  Verfailles,  where  he  was  treated  with  care 
and  tendernefs,  and  fed  with  profufion  : he  had  every  day 
four  pounds  of  bread,  twelve  pints  of  wine,  two  buckets  of 
porridge,  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  buckets 
of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without  reckoning  what  was  given 
to  him  by  vifitors  ; he  had,  befides,  every  day  one  Iheaf  of 
corn  to  amufe  himfelf ; for,  after  he  had  eaten  the  corn 
ears,  he  made  a kind  of  whip  of  ftraw,  and  ufed  it  to 
drive  away  the  flies  ; he  delighted  in  breaking  the  ftraw  in 
fmall  bits,  which  he  did  with  great  dexterity  with  his 
trunk;  and,  as  he  was  led  to  walk  daily,  he  plucked  the 
grafs  and  eat  it. 

The  common  colour  of  the  elephant  is  afh-grey,  or 
blackifh.  The  white  are  extremely  fcarce;  fome  have  been 
feen  at  different  times  in  the  Indies,  where  alfo  fome  are 
found  of  a reddifh  colour. 
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The  elephant  has  very  fmall  eyes,  comparatively  with  his 
enormous  fize,  but  they  are  fenfible  and  lively  ; and  what 
diftingui flies  them  from  all  other  animals,  is,  their  pathe- 
tic fentimental  expreffion.  He  feems  to  refleCt,  to  think, 
and  to  deliberate;  and  never  adds  till  he  has  examined  and 
obferved  feveral  times,  without  paffion  or  precipitation,  the 
figns  which  he  is  to  obey.  Dogs,  the  eyes  of  which 
have  much  expreffion,  are  animals  too  lively  to  diftinguifli 
their  fucceffive  fenfations  ; but  as  the  elephant  is  naturally 
grave  and  fedate,  one  may  read  in  his  eyes  the  order  and 
outward  appearance  of  his  interior  affections. 

He  has  a quick  hearing,  and  this  organ  is  outwardly  like 
that  of  fmelling,  more  marked  in  the  elephant  than  in  any 
other  animal ; his  ears  are  very  large,  even  in  proportion 
to  his  body  ; they  are  flat,  and  clofe  to  the  head,  like  thofe 
of  a man  ; they  commonly  hang  down,  but  he  raifes  them 
up,  and  moves  them  with  great  facility;  he  makes  ufe  of 
them  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  to  cover  them  againft  the  in- 
conveniency  of  duft  and  flies.  He  delights  in  the  found  of 
inftruments,  and  feems  to  like  mufic ; he  foon  learns  to 
beat  time,  and  to  move  accordingly  : he  feems  animated  by 
the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  the  found  of  trumpets  ; he  has  an 
exquifite  fmell,  and  is  paffionately  fond  of  perfumes  of  all 
forts,  and  of  fragrant  flowers ; he  feleCts  them  one  after 
another,  and  makes  nofegays,  which  he  fmells  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  then  carries  them  to  his  mouth  as  if  he  intended 
to  tafte  them. 

His  fenfe  of  feeling  centers  in  his  trunk  ; but  it  is  as 
delicate  and  as  diftinCt  in  that  fort  of  hand  as  in  that  of  man  : 
this  trunk,  compofed  of  membranes,  nerves,  and  mufcles, 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  a member  capable  of  motion,  and  an 
organ  of  fenfe  : the  animal  can  not  only  move  and  bend  it, 
but  he  can  fhorten,  lengthen,  and  turn  it  all  ways.  The 
extremity  of  this  trunk  terminates  by  an  edge,  which  pro- 
jects above  like  a finger ; it  is  with  this  fort  of  finger  that  the 
elephant  does  whatever  we  do  with  ours  ; he  picks  up  from 
the  ground  the  fmallelt  pieces  of  money  ; he  gathers  nuts 
and  flowers,  choofing  them  one  after  another  ; he  unties 
knots,  opens  and  fhuts  doors,  turning  the  keys,  and  bolts 
them  ; he  learns  to  draw  regular  characters  with  an  inflru- 
ment  as  fmall  as  a pen. 

Although  the  elephant  has  a more  retentive  memory,  and 
more  intelligence  than  any  other  animal,  he  has  the  brain 
fmaller  than  molt  of  them  : he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
miracle  of  intelligence,  and  a monitor  of  matter  ; his  body 
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is  very  thick,  without  any  fupplenefs  ; the  neck  is  fhort,  and 
very  fliff;  the  head,  fmall  and  deformed;  the  ears  of  an 
exceffive  diameter  ; and  the  nofe  is  of  a ftill  more  difpropor- 
tionate  length  ; the  eyes  are  too  fmall,  as  well  as  the  mouth ; 
his  legs  are  like  maflive  pillars,  ftrait  and  ftiff” ; the  feet  fo 
fhort  and  fo  fmall,  that  he  feems  to  have  none;  the  fkin  is 
hard,  thick,  and  callous.  All  thefe  deformities  are  re- 
markable, as  all  of  them  are  exhibited  in  large  ; and 
they  are  more  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  as  moll  of  thefe  de- 
formities have  no  other  example  in  the  creation  ; no  other 
animal  having  either  the  head,  the  feet,  the  nofe,  the  ears, 
or  the  tufks,  made  or  placed  like  thofe  of  the  elephant. 

The  elephant  is  yet  fingular  in  the  conformation  of  the 
feet,  and  the  texture  of  the  fkin.  He  is  not  clothed  with 
hair  like  other  quadrupeds;  his  fkin  is  bare;  fome  briflles 
ifTue  out  of  the  chops  ; they  are  very  thin  on  the  body,  and 
thicker  on  the  eye-lids,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  within 
the  ears,  the  thighs  and  the  legs.  The  epidermis,  oroutfide 
fkin,  hard  and  callous,  has  two  forts  of  wrinkles,  fome 
hollow,  others  prominent.  In  man,  and  other  animals,  the 
epidermis  flicks  every  where  clofe  to  the  fkin.  In  the  ele- 
phant, it  is  only  faltened  by  fome  points,  like  two  quilted 
fluffs  one  above  the  other.  This  epidermis  is  naturally  dry, 
and  foon  acquires  three  or  four  lines  of  thicknefs,  by  the 
crufts  which  are  generated  one  above  the  other  drying  up. 
It  is  this  thicknefs  of  the  epidermis  which  produces  the  ele- 
phantiofis , or  dry  leprofy,  to  which  man,  whofe  fkin  is  bare, 
like  that  of  the  elephant,  is  fometimes  fubjedt.  This  dif- 
temper  is  very  common  to  elephants  ; and,  to  prevent  it, 
the  Indians  take  care  to  rub  them  often  with  oil,  and  to 
preferve  the  fkin  fupple  by  frequent  bathing.  It  is  rather 
tender  where  it  is  not  callous  ; and  the  elephant  is  fo  fear- 
ful of  the  fling  of  the  flies,  that  he  not  only  employs  his 
natural  motions,  but  even  the  refources  of  his  intelligence, 
to  get  rid  of  them  ; he  makes  ule  of  his  tail,  of  his  ears,  of 
his  trunk,  to  ftrike  them  ; he  contracts  his  fkin  wherever  he 
can,  and  fqueezes  them  to  death  betwixt  his  wrinkles.  He 
cleans  his  fkin  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice  ftones,  and  after- 
wards pours  on  it  perfumed  oil  and  colours.  The  con- 
formation of  the  feet  and  legs  is  alfo  fingular,  and  different 
in  the  elephant  from  that  of  other  animals  ; the  fore  legs 
feem  to  be  higher  than  thofe  behind,  yet  the  hind  legs  are 
the  longeft  ; they  are  not  bent  like  the  hind  legs  of  a horfe, 
ot  an  ox,  the  thighs  of  which  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  piece 
with  the  buttocks,  their  knee  is  very  near  the  belly,  and 
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the  foot  fo  high,  and  fo  long,  that  it  feems  to  make  a great 
part  of  the  leg.  In  the  elephant,  on  the  contrary,  this  part 
is  very  fhort,  and  touches  the  ground  ; he  has  the  knee,  like 
man,  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  not  near  the  belly.  This 
foot,  fo  fhort  and  fo  fmall,  is  divided  into  five  toes,  which 
are  all  covered  with  a fk in,  none  appearing  outwardly ; one 
fees  only  a fort  of  claws,  the  number  of  which  varies, 
though  that  of  the  toes  is  conftant;  for  he  has  always  five 
to  each  foot,  and  commonly  alfo  five  claws  ; but  fometimes 
he  has  no  more  than  four,  or  even  three  ; and,  in  this  cafe, 
they  do  not  correfpond  exa£lly  with  the  extremity  of  the 
fingers. 

The  ears  of  the  elephant  are  very  long ; his  tail  is  not 
longer  than  the  ear  ; it  is  commonly  near  three  feet  in 
length  ; it  is  rather  thin,  fharp,  and  garnifhed  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  a tuft  of  large,  black,  Alining,  and  folid  briftles, 
which  are  as  large  and  as  ftrong  as  wire  ; and  a man  cannot 
break  them  with  his  hands,  though  they  are  elaftic  and 
pliant.  This  tuft  of  hair  is  an  ornament  which  the  Negro 
women  are  particularly  fond  of ; and  they  attribute  to 
it  fome  particular  virtue,  according  to  their  fuperftitious 
notions  ; an  elephant’s  tail  is  fometimes  fold  for  two  or  three 
Aaves ; and  the  Negroes  often  hazard  their  lives  to  cut  and 
fnatch  it  from  the  living  animal. 

The  largeft  elephants  of  the  Indies,  and  the  eafiern  coafts 
of  Africa,  are  fourteen  feet  high;  the  fmalleft,  which  are  found 
in  Senegal,  and  in  the  other  weftern  parts  of  Africa,  are  not 
above  ten  or  eleven  feet ; and  thofe  which  have  been  brought 
young  into  Europe,  were  not  fo  high.  That  at  the  mena- 
gerie of  V erfailles,  which  came  from  Congo,  was  but  feven 
feet  and  a half  high  in  his  feventeenth  year.  During  thirteen 
years  that  he  lived  in  h ranee,  he  did  not  grow  above  a foot;  fo 
that,  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he  was  lent,  he  was  only  fix 
leet  and  a half  high.  Thefe  enormous  mafles  of  matter,  as 
we  have  obferved,  move  with  much  celerity  ; they  are  fup- 
ported  by  four  members,  which  are  more  like  pillars,  or 
maffive  columns,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  five  or  fix  feet  in  height  ; their  legs  are  therefore  once 
or  twice  longer  than  thofe  of  a man.  Thus,  the  elephant, 
with  one  ftep  to  a man’s  two,  will  overtake  him  in  running. 

in  order  to  give  a complete  idea  of  the  nature  and  intel- 
ligence of  this  fingular  animal,  we  firall  infert  here  fome 
particulars  communicated  to  us  by  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rnira.il.  The  Indians  make  ufe  oi  the  elephant  to  carry  ar- 
tillery over  mountains  ; and  it  is  then,  that  he  gives  the 
. 2 greatefi;' 
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greateft  proofs  of  his  intelligence.  He  a&s  in  the  following 
manner  : — When  the  oxen,  yoked  two  and  two,  endeavour 
to  draw  up  the  mountain  the  piece  of  artillery,  the  elephant 
pufhes  the  breech  of  the  gun  with  his  forehead  ; and  every 
effort  that  he  makes,  he  fupports  the  carriage  with  his  knee, 
which  he  places  near  the  wheel  ; and  it  feems  as  if  he  under- 
{lands  what  is  faid  to  him.  When  his  leader  employs  him 
in  fome  hard  labour,  he  explains  what  is  his  work,  and 
the  reafons  which  ought  to  engage  him  to  obey-.  If  the 
elephant  fhews  an  averfion  to  comply,  the  cornea  (fo  his 
leader  is  called)  promifes  to  give  him  arrack,  or  fomething 
he  likes ; then  the  animal  agrees  to  every  thing  propofed  ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  forfeit  his  word  ; more  than  one  cornea 
has  been  the  vidlim  of  his  deception.  An  inffance  of  this 
happened  in  the  Deckan,  which  deferves  to  be  recorded  ; 
and,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  exactly  true. 
An  elephant  had  been  revenged  of  his  cornea  in  killing  him. 
His  wife,  witnefs  of  tfiis  cataftrope,  took  her  two  children, 
and  threw  them  to  the  feet  of  the  animal,  {fill  furious  ; 
telling  him,  Since  thou  hajl  killed  my  hufband , take  alfo  my 
life , and  that  of  my  children.  The  elephant  flopped  Ihort, 
grew  calm,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  moved  with  regret  and 
compaflion,  took  with  his  trunk  the  largeft  of  the  two 
children,  placed  it  on  his  neck,  adopted  him  for  his  cornea, 
and  would  have  no  other  leader. 

If  the  elephant  is  vindiaive,  he  is  no  lefs  grateful. 
A foldier  of  Pondicherry,  who  commonly  carried  to  one  of 
thefe  animals  a certain  meafure  of  arrack  every  time  that  he 
received  his  pay,  having  one  day  drank  more  than  common, 
•and  feeing  himfelf  purfued  by  the  guard,  who  threatened  to 
condua  him  to  prifon,  took  refuge  under  the  elephant,  and 
ilept  there.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  guard  attempted  to 
draw  him  out  from  this  afylum  ; the  elephant  defended  him 
with  his  trunk.  The  next  day  the  foldier  became  fober, 
was  ftruck  with  terror  to  lie  under  an  animal  of  this 
enormous  bulk.  The  elephant,  who,  no  doubt,  perceived 
his  conflernation,  careiTed  him  with  his  trunk,  to  remove 
his  fears,  and  made  him  underfland  that  he  might  depart 

The  elephant  falls  fometimes  into  a fort  of  phrenzy, 
which  deprives  him  of  bis  traaablenefs,  and  makes  him 
even  formidable.  He  is  commonly  killed  on  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  madnefs,  for  fear  of  mifehief.  Sometimes  he  is  tied 
with  heavv  chains,  in  hopes  that  he  will  come  to  himfelf; 

but  when  he  is  in  his  natural  Hate,  the  moft  acute  pains 

cannot 
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cannot  engage  him  to  do  any  harm  to  perfons  who  have  not 
offended  him.  An  elephant,  furious  with  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  battle  at  Hambour,  ran  through 
the  fields,  and  cried  out  in  a moft  hideous  manner.  A fol- 
dier,  who,  notwithffanding  the  warning  of  his  companions, 
could  not  fly,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  was  wounded,  remained  in. 
his  way;  the  elephant  was  afraid  to  trample  him  under  his 
feet,  took  him  with  his  trunk,  placed  him  gently  on  one 
fide  of  the  road,  and  continued  his  march.  The  gentlemen 
©f  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  alfo  communicated  to  us 
fome  fadfs  which  they  had  learned  from  thofe  who  governed 
the  elephant  at  the  menagerie  of  Verfailles;  and  thefe  fadts 
feem  to  deferve  a place.  “ The  elephant  feemed  to  difeern 
when  any  perfon  made  a fool  of  him  ; and  he  remembered 
the  affront  to  be  revenged  of  it  the  firft  opportunity.  Having 
been  baulked  by  a man,  who  feigned  to  throw  fomething 
into  his  mouth,  he  (truck  him  with  his  trunk,  and  broke 
two  of  his  ribs  ; afterwards  he  trampled  him  under  his 
feet,  and  broke  one  of  his  legs  ; and,  having  kneeled  down, 
he  tried  to  thruft  his  tufks  into  the  man’s  belly,  which, 
however,  went  into  the  ground  on  both  Tides  of  the  thigh, 
which  was  not  wounded.  He  bruifed  another  man,  by 
fqueezing  him  againft  the  wall,  for  a fimilar  mockery.  A 
painter  was  defirous  to  draw  him  in  an  extraordinary  atti- 
tude, which  was,  to  keep  his  trunk  eredf,  and  the  mouth 
open.  The  fervant  of  the  painter,  to  make  him  remain  in 
that  attitude,  threw  fruits  into  his  mouth  ; but  after  he  de- 
ceived him,  which  provoked  his  indignation  ; and,  as  if  he 
had  known  that  the  caufe  of  this  deception  was  the  painter’s 
defire  of  having  him  drawn,  he  was  revenged  on  the  mailer, 
by  throwing  with  his  trunk  a great  quantity  of  water,  which 
fpoiled  the  paper  intended  for  his  defign.” 

He  made  lefs  ufe  of  his  flrength  than  of  his  dexterity, 
which  was  fuch,  that  he  untied,  with  great  facility,  a double 
leather  firing  which  fattened  his  leg,  with  his  mouth,  un- 
tying it  from  the  buckle’s  tong,  and  after  this  buckle  had  a 
(mall  firing  twilled  around  it,  with  divers  knots,  he  untied 
them  all,  without  breaking  any  thing.  One  night,  that  he 
had  thus  difentangled  himfelf  from  his  leather^flrings,  he 
broke  open  fo  dexteroufly  the  door  of  his  lodge,  that  his 
governor  was  not  awaked  by  the  noife.  He  went  thence 
into  divers  yards  of  the  menagerie,  breaking  open  the  doors 
that  were  (but,  and  pulling  down  the  flone-work,  when  the 
paflage  was  too  narrow  for  him  ; and  thus  he  went  into 
the  lodges  of  other  animals,  terrifying  them  to  fuch  a 
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decree,  that  they  ran  ay/ay  to  hide  themfelves  in  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  the  park.  In  fine,  to  omit  nothing  of  what 
may  contribute  to  make  all  the  natural  faculties  of  this 
animal  perfectly  known,  as  well  as  his  acquired  knowledge, 
we  fhall  add  fome  fadts,  extracted  from  the  molt  credible 

authors.  *' 

Of  five  elephants  (fays  Tavernier),  which  hunters  had 
taken,  three  efcapcd,  although  their  bodies  and  their  legs 
were  fattened  with  chains  and  ropes.  Thefe  men  told  us 
a very  furprifing  circumftance,  if  we  can  believe  it,  which 
is,  that  when  once  thefe  elephants  have  been  caught,  and 
eluded  the  fnares  of  their  adverfaries,  if  they  are  compelled 
to  go  into  the  woods,  they  are  miftrufiful,  and  break  with 
their  trunk  a large  branch,  with  which  they  found  the  ground 
before  they  put  their  foot  upon  it,  to  difeover  if  there  are  no 
holes  on  their  paflage,  not  to  be  caught  a fecond  time; 
which  made  the  hunters  who  related  this  fingularity,  defpair 
of  catching  again  the  three  elephants  who  had  efcaped.  We 
faw  the  other  two  which  they  had  caught ; each  of  them  was 
betwixt  two  tame  elephants  ; and  around  the  wild  elephants 
were  fix  men,  holding  fpears.  I hey  lpoke  to  thefe  animals 
in  prefenting  them  fomething  to  eat,  and  telling  tnem,  in 
their  language,  'Take  this , and  eat  it.  I hey  had  Imad 
bundles  of  hay,  bits  of  black  fugar,  or  rice  boiled  in  water, 
with  pepper.  When  the  wild  elephant  refufed  to  do  what 
he  was  ordered,  the  men  commanded  the  tame  elephants  to 
beat  him,  which  they  did  immediately ; one  ftriking  his 
forehead  with  his  ; and  when  he  feemed  to  aim  at  a revenge 
againft  his  aggrefibr,  another  firuck  him;  fo  that  the 
poor  wild  elephant  perceived  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  obey. 

I have  obferved  feveral  times  (fays  Edward  Terry),  that 
the  elephant  does  many  th  ngs  which  are  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  human  realoning,  than  a fimple,  natural  inftindE 
He  does  whatever  his  matter  commands  him.  If  he  orders 
him  to  frighten  any  perfon,  he  advances  towards  him  with 
the  fame  fury  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ; and  when 
he  comes  near  him,  he  Hops  (hort,  without  doing  him  any 
barm.  If  the  matter  withes  to  affront  another,  he  tpeaks  to 
the  elephant,  who  takes  with  his  trunk  dirty  water,  and 
throws  it  at  his  face.  The  Mogul  has  elephants  for  the 
execution  of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  It  their 
leader  bids  them  to  difpatch  thefe  wretches  foon,  they  tear 
them  to  pieces  in  a moment  with  their  feet  : on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  commands  them  to  make  thefe  criminals  lan- 
} ui  fli, 
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guifh,  they  break  their  bones  one  after  another,  and  make 
them  fuller  torments  as  cruel  as  thofe  of  the  wheel. 

The  Rhinoceros.}  After  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros 
is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  quadrupeds.  He  is  at  lead 
twelve  feet  in  length,  from4the  extremity  of  the  fnout  to  the 
tail  ; fix  or  feven  feet  in  height ; and  the  circumference  of 
his  body  is  very  near  equal  to  his  length  ; he  is  therefore 
like  the  elephant  in  bulk  ; and  if  he  appears  much  final ler, 
it  is  becaufe  his  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion  to  thofe 
of  the  elephant;  but  he  differs  widely  from  that  fagacious 
animal,  in  his  natural  faculties,  and  his  intelligence;  having 
received  from  Nature  merely  what  fhe  grants  in  common  to 
all  animals  ; deprived  of  all  feeling  in  the  fkin,  having  no 
organ  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  hands,  nor  diftincSh  for  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  ; he  has  nothing  inftead  of  a trunk,  but  a 
moveable  lip,  in  which  centers  all  his  dexterity.  He  is  fupe- 
rior  to  other  animals  only  in  ftrength,  fize,  and  the  offenfive 
weapon  which  he  carries  upon  his  nofe,  and  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  him.  1'his  weapon  is  a very  hard  horn,  folid 
throughout,  and  placed  more  advantageoufly  than  the  horns 
ot  ruminating  animals  ; thefe  only  protect  the  fuperior  parts 
of  the  head  and  neck,  whilft  the  horn  ol  the  rhinoceros  de- 
fends all  the  exterior  parts  of  the  fnout,  and  preferves  the 
muzzle,  the  mouth,  and  the  face  from  infult  ; fo  that  the 
tiger  attacks  more  readily  the  elephant,  in  feizing  his  trunk, 
than  the  rhinoceros,  which  he  cannot  attack  in  front,  with- 
out running  the  danger  of  being  killed  ; for  the  body  and 
limbs  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  fkin;  and  this  ani- 
mal fears  neither  the  claws  of  the  tiger  nor  the  lion,  nor  even 
the  fire  and  weapons  of  the  huntl'man  ; his  fkin  is  a dark 
leather,  or  the  fame  colour,  but  thicker  and  harder  than  that 
of  the  elephant ; he  does  not  feel  the  fling  of  flies  ; he  can- 
not contract  his  fkin  ; it  is  only  folded  by  large  wrinkles  on 
the  neck,  the  ihoulders,  and  the  buttocks,  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  the  head  and  the  legs,  which  are  maffive,  and 
terminate  in  large  feet,  armed,  with  three  great  claws.  He 
has  the  head  larger  in  proportion  than  the  elephant;  but 
the  eyes  Hill  fmaller,  which  he  never  opens  entirely.  The 
upper  jaw  projects  above  the  lower  ; and  the  upper  lip  has 
a motion,  and  may  be  lengthened  fix  or  fe.en  inches;  it  is 
terminated  by  a fharp  edge,  which  enables  this  animal,  with 
more  facility  than  other  quadrupeds,  to  gather  the  grafs,  and 
'vulde  *nto  handfuls,  as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk. 

1 his  mufcular  and  flexible  lip  is  a fort  of  trunk  very  in- 
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complete,  but  which  is  equally  calculated  for  {Length  and 
dexterity.  Inftead  of  thofe  long  ivory  teeth  which  form  the 
tufks  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  has  his  powerful  horn, 
and  two  ftrong  incifive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Thefe  incifive 
teeth,  which  the  elephant  has  not,  are  placed  at  a great 
diftance  from  each  other  in  the  jaws  of  the  rhinoceros. 
He  has,  befides  thefe,  twenty-four  fmaller  teeth,  fix  on  each 
fide  of  each  jaw.  His  ears  are  always  erect ; they  are,  for 
the  form,  like  thofe  of  a hog,  only  they  are  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  his  body  ; they  are  the  only  hairy  parts  of  it.  The 
end  of  the  tail  is,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  furnifhed  with  a 
tuft  of  large  briftles,  very  hard  and  very  folid. 

The  rhinoceros  which  arrived  in  London  in  1 7 39’  had 
been  fent  from  Bengal.  Although  he  was  young  (being 
but  two  years  old),  the  expences  of  his  food,  and  his  voyage, 
amounted  to  near  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling ; he  was  fed 
with  rice,  fugar  and  hay.  They  gave  him  daily  feven 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  fugar  ; which 
they  divided  into  three  parts.  He  had  alfo  a great  quantity 
of  hay  and  green  grafs,  to  which  he  gave  the  preference. 
His  drink  was  nothing  but  water,  of  which  he  drank  a great 
quantity  at  once.  He  was  of  a quiet  difpofition,  and  let  his 
manager  touch  him  on  all  the  parts  of  his  body-  He  grew 
unruly  when  he  was  ftruck,  or  was  hungry  ; and  in  both 
cafes  he  could  not  be  appeafed  without  giving  him  fome- 
thing  to  eat.  When  he  was  angry,  he  leaped  forward  with 
impetuofity  to  a great  height,  beating  furioufly  the  walls 
with  his  head  ; which  he  did  with  a prodigious  quicknefs, 
notwithftanding  his  heavy  appearance. 

This  rhinoceros,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  was  not 
much  higher  than  a young  cow  who  has  not  yet  born  young  ; 
but  his  body  v/as  very  long,  and  very  thick.  The  tongue 
of  this  young  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a calf ; his 
eyes  had  no  vivacity  ; they  are  like  thofe  of  a hog  in  form, 

• and  are  placed  very  low ; that  is,  nearer  the  opening  ot  the 
noflrils. 

Mr.  Parfons  fays,  that  he  has  obferved  a very  particular 
quality  in  this  animal  ; he  hearkened  with  a fort  of  con- 
tinual attention  to  any  noife  ; fo  that,  if  he  was  even  fleepy, 
employed  in  eating,  or  in  fatisfying  other  urgent  wants,  he 
parted  inftantly,  raifed  up  his  head,  and  gave  attention  till 
the  noife  had  ceafed. 

It  is  certain,  that  fome  rhinoccrofes  have  but  one  horn  of 
the  nofe,  and  others  two  ; it  is  not  equally  certain,  that 
this  variety  is  conflant,  always  depending  on  the  climate  ot 
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Africa,  or  the  Indies;  To  that  two  diftinCI  fpecies  may  be 
eftablifhed  in  thele  kinds  of  animals,  in  confequence  of  this 
difference.  It  feems,  that  the  rhinocerofes  who  have  but  one 
horn,  have  it  larger  and  longer  than  thofe  who  have  two. 
There  are  fingle  horns  of  three  feet  and  a half,  and  perhaps 
of  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  by  fix  or  feven  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bafis  ; there  are  alfo  double  horns  which  are 
but  two  feet  in  length.  Commonly,  thefe  horns  are  brown, 
or  olive-colour ; yet  l'ome  are  grey,  and  even  white.  They 
have  only  a fmall  concavity,  in  form  of  a cup,  at  their  bafis, 
by  which  they  are  fattened  to  the  fkin  of  the  nofe  ; the  re- 
maining part  of  the  horn  is  folid,  and  very  hard.  It  is  with 
this  weapon  that  the  rhinoceros  is  faid  to  attack,  and  fome- 
times  to  wound  mortally,  the  largeft  elephants,  whofe  long 
legs  give  to  the  rhinoceros,  who  has  them  much  fhorter,  an 
opportunity  of  ftriking  them  with  his  horn  under  the  belly, 
where  the  fkin  is  tender,  and  more  penetrable  ; but,  when 
he  mittes  the  firft  blow,  the  elephant  throws  him  on  the 
ground,  and  kills  him. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  more  valued  by  the  Indians 
than  the  ivory  of  the  elephant  ; not  fo  much  on  account  of 
the  matter,  of  which  they  make  feveral  works  with  the 
chiffd,  but  for  its  fubftance,  to  which  they  attribute  divers 
fpecific  virtues,  and  medicinal  properties.  The  white  ones, 
as  the  moft  rare,  are  alfo  thofe  which  they  value  moft. 

The  rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious  or  carnivorous, 
or  even  very  wild,  is,  nevertheless,  untameable.  He  is  of 
the  nature  of  a hog,  blunt  and  grunting,  without  intellects, 
without  fentiment,  and  without  tra&ablenefs.  Thefe  ani- 
mals are  alfo,  like  the  hog,  very  much  inclined  to  wallow  in 
the  mire;  they  like  damp  and  marfhy  places,  and  feldom 
leave  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  found  in  Afia  and 
Africa,  in  Bengal,  Siam,  Laos,  in  the  Mogul  dominions,  in 
Sumatra,  in  Java,  in  Abyttinia,  in  Ethiopia,  and  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But,  in  general,  the  fpecies  is  not  fo 
numerous,  or  fo  univerfally  fpread,  as  that  of  the  elephant. 
The  female  brings  forth  but  one  young,  and  at  a great 
diftance  of  time.  In  the  firft  month,  the  rhinoceros  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a large  dog;  he  has  not,  when  firft 
brought  forth,  the  horn  on  the  nofe,  although  the  rudiment 
of  it  is  feen  in  the  foetus.  When  he  is  two  years  old,  this 
horn  is  only  an  inch  long  ; and  in  his  fixth  year,  it  is  about 
ten  inches  ; and,  as  fome  of  thefe  horns  have  been  feen 
very  near  four  feet  long,  it  feems  they  grow  till  his  middle 
age,  and  perhaps  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  which 
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muft  be  long,  fince  the  rhinoceros  tlefcribed  by  Mr.  Parfons 
was  not  come  to  half  his  growth  when  he  was  two  years  old  ; 
which  makes  it  probable,  that  this  animal  lives,  like  a man^ 
feventy  or  eighty  years. 

Without  being  ulelul  as  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros 
is  very  hurtful,  by  the  prodigious  devaluation  which  he 
makes  in  the  fields.  I he  fkin  is  the  moft  valuable  thing  of 
this  animal.  His  flefb.  is  excellent,  according  to  the  tafte 
Indians  and  Negroes.  Kolbe  fays,  he  has  often  eaten  it 
with  great  pleafure.  His  fkin  makes  the  be#  and  hardeft 
leather  of  the  woild  j and  not  only  his  horn,  but  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  and  even  his  blood,  his  urine,  and 
, his  excrements,  are  effeemed  as  antidotes  againft  poifon,  or 
a remedy  againft  feveral  dileafes  j probably,  however,  all 
thofe  virtues  are  imaginary. 

The  rhinoceros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thirties,  prickles,  fhrubs, 
and  he  prefers  this  wild  food  to  the  fweet  pafture  of  the 
verdant  meadows  ; he  is  very  fond  of  fugar-canes,  and  eats 
all  forts  of  corn.  Having  no  tafte  whatever  for  flefh,  he 
does  not  moleft  fmall  animals,  neither  fears  the  large  ones, 
living  in  peace  with  them  all,  even  with  the  tiger,  who 
often  accompanies  him,  without  daring  to  attack  him  : 
I doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  battles  betwixt  the  ele- 
phant and  the  rhinoceros  have  any  foundation  ; they  muff, 
however,  feldom  happen,  fince  there  is  no  notice  for  war 
on  either  fide  ; and,  befides,  no  fort  of  antipathy  has  been 
obferved  between  thefe  animals.  Some  have  even  been  feen 
in  captivity,  living  quietly  together,  without  giving  offence 
or  provocation  to  each  other. 

I he  rhinocerofes  do  not  herd  together,  nor  march  in 
troops,  like  the  elephant  ; they, are  wilder,  and  more  foli- 
tary,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  be  hunted  and  fubdued  ; 
they  never  attack  men  unlefs  provoked  ; but  then  they  be- 
come furious,  and  are  very  formidable  : the  rteel  of  Damas- 
cus, the  fcymitars  of  Japan,  cannot  make  an  incifion  in 
his  fkin  ; the  darts  and  lances  cannot  pierce  him  through  : 
his  fkin  even  refills  the  balls  of  a mufket ; thofe  of  lead^be- 
come,  flat  upon  his  leather,  and  the  iron  ingots  cannot 
penetrate  through  it : the  only  places  abfolutely  penetrable 
in  this  body  armed  with  a cuirafs,  are  the  belly,  the  eyes, 
and  round  the  ears  $ fo  that  huntfmen,  inrtead  of  attacking 
this  a'liimal  Handing,  follow  him  at  a diftance  by  his  track, 
and  wait  to  approach  him  for  the  time  that  he  fleeps  or  reffs 
himfejf.  We  have  in  the  King’s  cabinet  a tcetus  of  a rhi- 
noceros, which  was  fent  from  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  ex- 
tracted 
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traced  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  It  was  faid,  in  a me- 
morial which  accompanied  this  prefent,  that  twenty-eight 
huntfmen  had  affembled  to  attack  this  rhinoceros  ; they  had 
followed  her  farofF  for  fome  days,  one  or  two  men  walking 
now  and  then  before,  to  reconnoitre  the  pofition  of  the 
animal.  By  thefe  means  they  furprifed  her  when  (he  was 
aflecp,  and  came  fo  near  in  filence,  that  they  dilcharged,  all 
at  once,  their  twenty-eight  guns  into  the  lower  parts  of 
her  belly. 

We  have  feen,  that  this  animal  has  a good  ear  ; it  is  alfo 
affirmed,  that  he  has  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  perfection  ; but 
it  is  pretended,  he  has  not  a good  eye,  and  fees  only  before 
him  : his  eyes  are  fo  fmall,  and  placed  fo  low,  and  lo 
obliquely,  they  have  fo  little  vivacity  and  motion,  that  this 
fadt  needs  no  other  confirmation.  His  voice,  when  he  is 

and  when  he 
great  diltance. 
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calm,  refembles  the  grunting  of  a hog 
is  angry,  his  (harp  cries  are  heard  at  a 
Though  he  lives  upon  vegetables,  he  does  not  ruminate; 
thus,  it  is  probable,  that,  like  the  elephant,  he  has  but  one 
ftomach,  and  very  large  bowels,  which  fupply  the  office  of 
the  paunch.  His  confumption,  though  very  great,  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  the  elephant  ; and  it  appears,  by  the 
thicknefs  of  his  fkin,  that  he  lofes  lefs  than  the  elephant  by 
perfpiration. 


The  Camel  and  the  Dromedary.]  Thefe  two 
names  do  not  include  two  different  fpecies,  but  only  indi- 
cate two  diftindl  breeds,  fubfifting  from  time  immemorial, 
in  the  camel  fpecies.  The  principal,  and,  as  may  be  faid, 
the  only  perceptible  character  by  which  they  differ,  confifts 
in  the  camel’s  bearing  two  hunches,  or  protuberances,  and 
the  dromedary  only  one.  The  latter  is  alfo  much  lefs,  and 
not  fo  ftrong  as  the  camel ; but  both  of  them  herd  and  co- 
pulate together  ; and  the  production  from  this  crofs  breed 
is  more  vigorous,  and  of  greater  value,  than  the  others. 

This  mongrel  iflue  from  the  dromedary  and  the  camel, 
form  a fecondary  breed,  which  alfo  mix  and  multiply  with 
the  firft ; fo  that  in  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other 
domeftic  animals,  there  are  to  be  found  a great  variety,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  climates  they  are  produced 
in.  Ariftotle  has  judicioufly  marked  the  two  principal 
breeds  ; the  firft  (which  has  two  hunches),  under  the  name 
of  the  Bactrian  Camel;  and  the  fecond,  under  that  of 
the  Arabian  Camel;  the  firft  are  called  Turkman,  and 
the  others  Arabian  Camels,  This  divifion  It  ill  fublif  s9 
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with  this  difference  only,  that  it  appears,  fince  the  difcovery 
of  thofe  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia  which  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  that  the  dromedary  is,  without  comparifon, 
more  numerous  and  more  univerfal  than  the  camel ; the  laft 
being  feldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  place  than  in 
Turkey,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant;  while 
the  dromedary,  more  common  than  any  other  beaft  of  his 
fize,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
which  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea; 
in  Egypt,  in  Perfia,  in  South  Tartary,  and  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  India. 

I he  dromedary,  therefore  occupies  an  immenfe  tract  of 
land,  while  the  camel  is  confined  to  a fmall  fpot  of  ground; 
the  firft  inhabits  hot  and  parched  regions  ; the  fecond,  a 
more  moil!  and  temperate  foil.  The  camel  appears  to  be 
a native  of  Arabia  ; tor  it  is  not  only  the  country  where 
there  is  the  greatefl  number,  but  it  is  alfo  moft  conformable 
to  them.  Arabia  is  the  dryeft  country  in  the  world  ; and 
the  camel  is  the  leaft  thirflyof  2II  animals,  and  can  pafs  le- 
vcral  days  without  any  drink.  The  land  is  almofl  in  every 
part  dry  and  Tandy  ; the  feet  of  the  camel  are  formed 
to  travel  in  fand ; while,  on  the  contrary,  he  cannot  fup- 
port  himfelf  in  moifl  and  flippery  ground.  Herbage  and 
paflure  are  wanting  to  this  country,  as  is  the  ox,  whofe 
place,  in  fize,  is  fupplied  by  the  camel. 

The  Arabs  regard  the  camel  as  a prefent  from  heaven,  a 
facred  animal,  without  whofe  aid  they  could  neither  fubfifl, 
trade,  nor  travel.  The  milk  of  thefe  beafts  is  their  common 
nourifhment ; they  likewife  eat  their  flefh,  efpecially  that 
of  the  young  ones,  which  they  reckon  very  good.  The 
' hair  of  thefe  animals,  which  is  fine  and  foft,  is  renewed 
every  year,  and  lerves  them  to  make  fluffs  for  their  clothing 
and  their  furniture.  Bleft  with  their  camels,  they  not  only 
want  for  nothing,  but  they  even  fear  nothing.  With  them 
they  can,  in  a fingle  day,  place  a tract  of  defart,  of  fifty 
miles,  between  them  and  their  enemies  ; and  all  the  armies 
in  the  world  would  perifh  in  the  purfuit  of  a troop  of 
Arabs.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himfelf  a country  without 
verdure,  and  without  water,  a burning  fun,  a fky  always 
clear,  plains  covered  with  fand,  and  mountains  Hill  more 
parched,  over  which  the  eye  extends,  and  the  fight  is  loft, 
without  being  flopped  by  a fingle  living  object ; a dead 
earth,  Jlayed  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreiflion)  by  the 
winds,  which  prefents  nothing  but  bones  of  dead  bodies, 
flints  fcattered  here  and  there,  rocks  Handing  upright  or 
2 over-* 
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overthrown  ; a defart  entirely  naked,  where  the  traveller 
never  drew  his  breath  under  the  friendly  (hade;  where  he 
has  nothing  to  accompany  him,  and  where  rfothing  reminds 
him  of  living  nature;  an  abfolute  folitude,  a thoufand 
times  more  frightful  than  that  of  the  foreft  (for  trees  appear 
as  beings  to  the  man  who,  thus  defolate,  thus  naked,  and 
thus  loft  in  thefe  void  and  unbounded  places,  looks  over  all 
the  extended  fpace  as  his  tomb)  ; an  immenlity  which  he  in 
vain  attempts  to  over- run  ; for  hunger,  thirft,  and  burning 
heat,  prefs  on  him  every  weary  moment  that  remains  be- 
tween defpair  and  death. 

Neverthelefs,  the  Arab  has  found  means  to  furmount 
thefe  difficulties,  and  even  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  thefe 
gaps  of  Nature  : they  ferve  him  for  an  afylum  ; they  fecure 
his  repofe,  and  maintain  him  in  his  independence. — But 
why  does  not  man  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  them  without 
abufe  ? This  fame  Arab,  free,  independent,  tranquil,  and 
even  rich,  inftead  of  refpe&ing  thefe  defarts  as  the  ramparts 
of  his  liberty,  foils  them  with  guilt : he  traverfes  over 
them  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  robs  them  of  their 
Haves  and  gold  : he  makes  ufe  of  them  to  exercife  his  rob- 
beries, which,  unfortunately,  he  enjoys  more  than  his  li- 
berty; for  his  enterprizes  are  almoft  always  fuccefsful  : 
notwithftanding  the  caution  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  fu- 
periority  of  their  forces,  he  efcapes  their  purfuit,  and, 
unpuniftted,  bears  away  all  that  he  has  plundered  them  of. 

An  Arab  who  deftines  himfelf  to  this  bufinefs  of  land 
piracy,  early  hardens  himfelf  to  the  fatigue  of  travelling: 
he  accuftoms  himfelf  to  pafs  many  days  without  deep  ; to 
fuffer  hunger,  thirft,  and  heat;  at  the  fame  time,  he  in- 
ftrucfs  his  camels,  he  brings  them  up,  and  exercifes  them 
in  the  fame  method.  A few  days  after  they  are  born,  he 
bends  their  legs  under  their  bellies,  and  conftrains  them  to 
remain  on  the  earth,  and  loads  them,  in  this  fituation,  with 
a weight  as  heavy  as  they  ufually  carry,  which  he  only  re- 
lieves them  from  to  give  them  a heavier.  Inftead  of  fufter- 
ing  them  to  feed  at  every  hour,  and  drink  when  they  are 
thirfty,  he  regulates  their  repafts,  and,  by  degrees,  increafes 
them  to  greater  diftances  between  each  meal,  diminiihing 
alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  the  quantity  of  their  food.  When 
they  are  a little  ftonger,  he  exercifes  them  to  the  courfe  ; he 
excites  them  by  the  example  of  horfes,  and  endeavours  to 
render  them  alfo  as  Iwift,  and  more  robuft  ; at  length,  when 
he  is  allured  of  the  ftrength  and  fvviftnefs  of  h is  camels, 
and  that  they  can  endure  hunger  and  thirft,  he  then  loads 

them 
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them  with  whatever  is  necefiary  for  his  and  their  fubfiftence. 
He  departs  with  them,  arrives  unexpectedly  at  the  borders 
of  the  defart,  flops  the  firfl  paflenger  he  fees,  pillages  the 
flraggling  habitations,  and  loads  his  camels  with  his  booty. 
If  he  is  purfued,  he  is  obliged  to  expedite  his  retreat;  and 
then  he  difplays  all  his  own  and  his  animals’  talents. 
Mounted  on  one  of  his  fwifteft  camels,  he  conducts  the 
troop,  makes  them  travel  day  and  night,  almoft  without 
flopping  either  to  eat  or  drink.  In  this  manner,  he  eafily 
partes  over  three  hundred  miles  in  eight  days  ; and,  during 
all  that  time  of  fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his 
camels,  and  only  allows  them  an  hour  of  repofe,  and  a ball 
of  parte  each  day.  They  often  run  in  this  manner  for  eight 
or  nine  days  without  meeting  with  any  water,  during  which 
time  they  never  drink  ; and  when  by  chance  they  find 
a pool  at  fome  diftance  from  their  route,  they  fmell  the  water 
at  more  than  half  a mile  before  they  come  to  it.  Thirft 
now  makes  them  redouble  their  pace  ; and  then  they  drink 
enough  for  all  the  time  part,  and  for  as  long  to  come; 
for  often  they  are  many  weeks  in  travelling  ; and  their 
time  of  abftinence  endures  as  long  as  they  are  upon  their 
journey. 

In  Turkey,  Perfia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary,  &c.  they 
ufe  no  other  carriage  for  their  merchandize  than  camels, 
which  is,  of  all  their  conveyances,  the  moil  ready,  and  the 
cheapeft.  Merchants,  and  other  travellers,  artemble  them- 
fel  ves  in  caravans,  to  avoid  the  infults  and  piracies  of  the 
Arabs.  Thefe  caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  often 
compofed  of  more  camels  than  men.  Every  one  of  thefe 
camels  is  loaded  according  to  his  ftrength  ; and  he  is  fo 
fenfible  of  it  himfelf,  that  when  a heavier  load  than  ufual  is 
put  upon  him,  he  refufes  it,  by  conrtantly  remaining  in  his 
refling  poflure,  till  he  is  lightened  of  fome  of  his  burden. 

Large  and  flrong  camels  generally  carry  1000,  and  even 
1200  weight ; the  fmaller  only  6 or  700.  In  thefe  com- 
mercial journeys,  they  do  not  travel  quick  ; and,  as  the  route 
is  often  feven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  they  regulate  their 
ftages ; they  only  walk,  and  go  every  day  ten  or  twelve 
miles  ; they  are  difburthened  every  evening,  and  are  furtered 
to  feed  at  liberty.  If  they  are  in  a part  of  the  country 
where  there  is  paflure,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to  ferve 
them  twenty-four,  and  to  ruminate  on  during  the  whole 
night ; but  they  feldom  meet  with  paflures,  and  this  deli- 
cate food  is  not  necefiary  for  them  : they  even  feem  to 
prefer  wormwood,  thirties,  nettles,  furze,  and  other  thorny 
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vegetables,  to  the  milder  herbs ; and  fo  long  as  they  can 
find  fuch  plants  to  brouze  on,  they  very  eafily  live  without 
any  drink. 

This  facility  with  which  they  abftain  fo  long  from 
drinking,  is  not  pure  habit,  but  rather  an  efFeCt  of  their 
formation.  Independent  of  the  four  ftomachs  which  are 
commonly  found  in  ruminating  animals,  the  camel  is  pof- 
fefled  of  a fifth  bag,  which  ferves  him  as  a refervoir  to  re- 
tain the  water.  This  fifth  ftomach  is  peculiar  to  the  camel. 
It  is  of  fo  vaft  a capacity,  as  to  contain  a great  quantity  of 
liquor,  where  it  remains  without  corruption,  or  without 
the  other  aliments  being  able  to  mix  with  it.  When  the 
animal  is  prefled  wuth  third,  or  has  occafion  to  dilute  the 
dry  food,  and  to  macerate  it  for  rumination,  he  caufes  a 
part  of  this  water  to  re-afeend  into  the  ftomach,  and  even 
to  the  throat,  by  a Ample  contraction  of  the  mufcles. 

This  animal  bears  about  him  all  the  marks  of  flavery 
and  pain;  below  the  breaft,  upon  the  fternum,  is  a thick 
and  large  callofity,  as  tough  as  horn;  the  like  fubftance 
appears  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs  ; and  although  thefe 
callofnies  are  to  be  met  wiih  in  every  camel,  yet  they 
plainly  prove  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  produced  by 
an  exceflive  conftraint,  and  pain,  as  appears  from  their  being 
often  found  filled  with  pus.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
this  deformity  proceeds  from  the  cuflom  to  which  thefe 
animals  are  constrained,  of  forcing  them,  when  quite  young, 
to  lie  upon  their  ftomach  with  their  legs  bent  under  them, 
and  in  that  cramped  pofture  to  bear  not  only  the  weight 
of  their  body,  but  alfo  the  burdens  wuth  which  they  are 
laden.  Thefe  poor  animals  muft  fuffer  a great  deal,  as 
they  make  lamentable  cries,  efpecially  when  they  are  over- 
loaded ; and,  notwithftanding  they  are  continually  abufed, 
they  have  as  much  fpirit  as  docility.  At  the  firft  fign,  they 
bend  their  legs  under  their  bodies,  and,  kneeling  upon  the 
ground,  they  are  unloaded  with  the  greateft  eafe,  without 
the  trouble  of  lifting  up  the  load  to  a great  height,  which 
muft  happen,  were  they  to  ftand  upright.  As  foon  as  they 
are  loaded,  they  raife  themfelves  up  again,  without  any 
afliftance  or  fupport ; and  the  conductor,  mounted  on  one 
of  them,  precedes  the  whole  troop,  who  follow  in  the  fame 
pace  as  he  leads.  They  have  neither  need  of  whip  nor 
Jpur  to  excite  them;  but,  when  they  begin  to  be  fatigued, 
their  conductors  fupport  their  fpirits,  or  rather  charm  their 
wearinefs,  by  a fong,  or  the  found  of  fome  inftrument. 
When  they  want  to  prolong  the  route,  or  double  the  day’s 
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journey,  they  give  them  an  hour’s  reft  ; after  which,  re- 
newing their  fong,  they  again  proceed  on  their  way  for 
many  hours  more  ; and  the  Tinging  continues  until  the  time 
that  they  ftop.  Then  the  camels  again  kneel  down  on  the 
earth,  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden,  by  the  cords  being 
untied,  and  the  bales  rolled  down  on  each  fide.  They  re- 
main in  this  cramped  pofture,  with  their  belly  couching 
upon  the  earth,  and  fleep  in  the  midft  of  their  baggage, 
which  is  tied  on  again  the  next  morning  with  as  much 
readinefs  and  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they  went  to 
reft.  Thefe  are,  however,  not  their  only  inconveniencies  : 
they  are  prepared  for  all  thefe  evils  by  one  ftill  greater ; by 
mutilating  them  by  caftration  while  young.  They  leave 
but  one  male  for  eight  or  ten  females  ; and  all  the  labouring 
camels  are  commonly  gelt : they  are  weaker,  without  doubt, 
than  thofe  which  are  not  caftrated  ; but  they  are  more 
tradable  than  the  others,  who  are  not  only  indocile,  but  al- 
moft  furious,  in  the  rutting  time,  which  remains  forty  days, 
and  which  happens  every  fpring  of  the  year.  The  female 
o-oes  with  young  exa&ly  a year,  and,  like  all  other  large 
animals,  produces  but  one  at  a birth.  They  have  great 
plenty  of  milk,  which  is  thick,  and  nouriftiing  even  for  the 
human  fpecies  if  it  is  mixed  with  a more  than  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  females  feldom  do  any  labour  while 
they  are  with  young,  but  are  fuffered  to  bring  forth  at 
liberty.  The  profit  which  arifes  from  their  produce,  and 
from  their  milk,  perhaps,  furpaffes  that  which  is  got  from 
their  labour  ; neverthelefs,  in  fome  places,  a great  part  of 
the  females  undergo  caftration,  as  well  as  the  males,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  labour.  In  general,  the 
fatter  the  camels  are,  the  more  capable  they  are  of  enduring 
great  fatigues.  Their  hunches  appear  to  be  formed  only  from 
the  fuperabundance  of  nourifhment ; for,  in  long  journeys, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  ftint  them  in  their  food,  and  where 
they  fufter  both  hunger  and  thirft,  thefe  hunches  gradually 
diminifh,  and  are  reduced  almoft  even  ; and  the  eminences 
are  only  difcovered  by  the  height  of  the  hair,  which  is 
always  much  longer  upon  thefe  parts  than  upon  any  other 
part  of  the  back. 

The  young  camel  fucks  its  mother  a year ; and  when 
they  want  to  bring  him  up  fo  as  to  make  him  ftrong  and  ro- 
buft,  they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  fuck  or  graze  for  a longer 
time  nor  begin  to  load  him,  or  put  him  to  labour,  till  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  four  years.  The  camel  commonly 
lives  forty  or  fifty  years. 
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The  camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  elephant, 
but  perhaps  not  of  Ids  than  the  horfe,  the  afs,  and  the  ox, 
all  united  together.  He  alone  carries  as  much  as  two 
mules  ; he  not  only  alfo  eats  lefs,  but  likewife  feeds  on  herbs 
as  coarfe  as  the  afs.  T.  he  female  furnifhes  milk  a longer 
time  than  the  cow  3 the  flefh  of  young  camels  is  good  and 
Wholefome,  like  veal  ; their  hair  is  finer,  and  more  fought 
after  than  the  flneft  wool ; there  is  not  a thing,  even  to 
•their  excrements,  from  which  fome  profit  is  not  drawn  ; 
for  fal  ammoniac  is  made  from  their  urine;  their  dung, 
when  dried  and  powdered,  ferves  them  for  litter,  as  it  does 
for  horfes,  with  whom  they  often  travel  into  countries 
where  neither  ftraw  nor  hay  is  known.  In  fine,  a kind  of 
turf  is  alfo  made  of  this  dung,  which  burns  freely,  and 
gives  a flame  as  clear,  and  almoft  as  lively,  as  that  of  dry 
wood  ; even  this  is  another  great  ufe,  efpecially  in  defarts, 
where  not  a tree  is  to  be  feen,  and  where,  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  combufhble  matters,  fire  is  almofl:  as  fcarce  as 
water. 

The  Buffalo,  the  Aurochs,  the  Bison,  and  the 
Zebu.]  Although  the  Buffalo  is,  at  this  prefent  time, 
common  in  Greece,  and  tame  in  Italy,  it  was  neither 
known  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ; for  it  never  had  a name 
in  the  language  of  thefe  people.  The  word  buffalo  even 
indicates  a ihange  origin,  not  to  be  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin  tongues.  In  effedt,  this  animal  is  originally* 
a native  of  the  hotteft  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  and 
was  not  transported  and  naturalized  in  Italy,  till  towards 
the  feventh  century.  It  is  true,  the  ancients  have  fpoken 
of  an  animal,  as  of  a different  fpecies  from  the  ox,  under 
the  name  of  bubalus  ; and  Ariftotle  has  mentioned  the  wild 
ox  of  Paeonia,  which  he  has  called  bonafus.  Both  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  however,  have  multiplied  the  fpecies 
Unrieceflarily ; and,  from  attentive  obfervati.on,  I am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  there  are  but  two  fpecies  which  are  effen- 
ttaliy  different,  viz.  the  ox,  and  the  buffalo. 

We  may  obferve,  throughout  the  different  regions  of  the 
world,  the  breed  of  oxen  differing  from  each  other  in  all 
external  appearances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
or  othev  circumftanc.es  ; but  the  moft  remarkable  difference 
that  which  divides  them  into  two  claffes,  viz.  the  aurochs* 
r ox  without  a hunch  on  its  back,  and  the  bifon,  or  hunched 
rom  indubitable  fadts,  however,  we  have  the  utmofi 
conclude,  that  thefe  are  no  other  than  varieties  of 
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the  fame  fpecies.  The  hunch,  the  length  and  quality  of 
the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the  horns,  are  the  foie  chara&ers 
by  which  the  bifon  is  diftinguifhed  from  the.aurochs;  but 
the  hunched  oxen  copulate  and  produce  with  our  oxen  ; 
and  we  likewife  know,  that  the  length  and  quality  of  the 
hair,  in  all  animals,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  climate  ; 
and  we  have  remarked,  that,  in  oxen,  goats,  and  fneep,  the 
form  of  the  horns  is  various  and  fluctuating.  Thefe  dif- 
ferences, therefore,  do  not  fuffice  to  eftablifh  two  diftinch 
fpecies  ; and,  fince  our  tame  ox  of  Europe  copulates  with 
the  hunched  ox  of  India,  we  have  the  greatelt  reafon  to 
think  that  it  would  alfo  copulate  with  the  bifon,  or  hunched 
ox  of  Europe.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  we  are  not 
to  be  furprifed,  that  the  two  kinds  have  not  melted  or 
* coalefced  into  a mungrel  breed,  fince  many  circumftances 
may  have  occurred  to  keep  them  afunder  ; and,  in  fact,  we 
actually  find  that  thefe  kinds  have  fubfifted  till  this  prefent 
time,  either  in  a free  and  wild,  or  in  a tame  ftate  ; and  are 
fcattered,  or  rather  have  been  tranfported  into  all  the 
climates  of  the  earth.  All  the  tame  oxen  without  hunches 
have  proceeded  from  the  aurochs,  and  all  with  hunches 
are  iffues  of  the  bifon.  In  order  to  give  a juft  idea  of  the 
varieties,  we  fnall  make  a fhort  enumeration  of  theie  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  they  are  found  actually  to  be  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  few  oxen  and 
cows  which  fubfift  in  Iceland  are  deprived  of  horns,  al- 
though they  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  our  oxen.  The  uze  or 
thefe  animals  is  rather  relative  to  the  plenty  and  quality  of 
pafture,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch 
have  often  brought  lean  cows  from  Denmark,  which  fatten 
prodigioufly  in  their  meadows,  and  which  give  plenty  of 
milk.""  Thefe  Denmark  cows  are  longer  than  ours.  T he 
oxen  and  cows  of  TJkrain,  where  there  is  excellent  pafture, 
are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  in-  Europe  ; they  are  alfo  of  the 
fame  kind  as  our  oxen. 

‘ The  breed  of  aurochs,  or  ox  without  a hunch,  inhabits 
the  cold  and  temperate  zones.  It  is  not  very  much  dif- 
perfed  towards  the  fouthern  countries  : on  the  contrary* 
the  breed  of  the  bifon,  or  hunched  ox,  fills  all  the  louthern 
•provinces,  at  this  prefent  time.  In  the  whole  continent  o 
India;  the  Iflands  of  the  South  Seas  ; in  all  Africa,  from 
Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  find,  I tnay 
fay  nothing  but  hunched  oxen;  and  it  even  appears,  that 
this  breed,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  hot  countries,  has 
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many  advantages  over  the  others.  Thefe  hunched  oxen, 
like  the  bifon,  of  which  they  are  the  iffue,  have  the  hair 
much  fofter,  and  more  gloffy  than  our  oxen,  who,  like 
the  auroch,  are  furnifhed  but  with  little  hair,  which  is  of  a 
harfh  nature.  Thefe  hunched  oxen  are  alfo  fwifter,  and 
more  proper  to  fupply  the  place  of  a horfe ; at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  have  a lefs  brutal  nature,  and  are  not  fo 
clumfy  and  ftupid  as  our  oxen  ; they  are  more  tradfable,  and 
fenfible  which  way  you  would  lead  them  ; they  are  alfo 
treated  with  more  care  in  their  country,  than  we  give  the 
fineft  horfes  in  ours.  The  regard  the  Indians  have  for 
thefe  animals  is  fo  great,  as  to  have  almoft  degenerated  into 
fuperflition,  the  laid  mark  of  blind  refpedh  The  ox,  as 
the  moft  ufeful  animal,  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  moft 
worthy  of  being  revered  ; for  this  purpofe,  they  have  made 
an  idol  of  the  objedf  of  their  veneration,  a kind  of  beneficent 
and  powerful  divinity  ; for  we  are  defirous  of  rendering  all 
we  refpeft,  great,  and  capable  of  doing  much  good,  or 
much  harm. 

Thefe  hunched  oxen,  perhaps,  vary  again  more  than 
ours,  in  the  colours  of  the  hair,  and  the  figure  of  the  horns. 
The  handfomeft  are  all  white,  like  the  oxen  of  Lombardy  ; 
fhere  are  alfo  fome  that  are  dcftitute  of  horns  ; there  are 
others  who  have  them  very  much  elevated,  and  others  fo 
bent  down,  that  they  are  almoft  pendant ; it  even  appears, 
that  we  muff  divide  this  firft  kind  of  bifons,  or  hunched 
oxen,  into  two  fecondary  kinds;  the  one  very  large,  and 
the  other  very  fmall ; and  this  laft  is  that  of  the  zebu  ; both 
of  them  are  found  nearly  in  the  fame  climates  ; and  both 
are  equally  mild  and  eafy  to  drive  ; both  have  foft'hair,  and 
a hunch  on  the  back.  This  hunch  does  not  depend  on  the 
conformation  of  the  ipine,  nor  on  the  bones  of  the  fhoulder 
it  is  nothing  but  an  excrefcence,  a kind  of  wen,  a piece  of 
t«nder  flefh,  as  good  to  eat  as  the  tongue  of  an  ox.  The 
wens  of  fome  oxen  weigh  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds; 
others  have  them  much  fmaller ; fome  of  thefe  oxen  have 
alfo  prodigious  horns  for  their  fize ; there  is  one  in  the 
French  King’s  cabinet,  which  is  three  feet  and  an  half  in 
length,  and  feven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bafe.  Many 
travellers  affirm,  they  have  feen  them  of  a capacity  fuf- 
ficient  to  contain  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  pints  of  water. 

Thus  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia  are  inha- 
bited with  hunched  oxen,  or  bifons,  among  which  a great 
variety  is  to  be  met  v/ith  in  refpeft  to  fize,  colour,  fhape  of 
the  horns,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  northern  countries 
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of  thefc  two  parts  of  the  world,  and  Europe  entirely,  com** 
prehending  even  the  adjacent  iflands,  to  the  Azores,  are  only 
inhabited  by  oxen  without  a hunch,  who  derive  their  origin 
from  the  aurochs.  The  bifon,  or  wild  hunched  ox,  is 
llronger,  and  much  larger  than  the  tame  ox  of  India;  it  is 
alfo  fometimes  fmaller ; but  that  depends  only  on  the  quan- 
tity of  food.  At  Malabar,  at  Abyffinia,  at  Madagafcar, 
where  the  meadows  are  naturally  fpacious  and  fertile,  the 
bifons  are  all  of  a prodigious  fize.  In  Africa  and  Arabia 
Petraea,  where  the  land  is  dry,  the  zebus,  or  bifons,  are  of 
the  fmalleft  ftature. 

Every  part  of  South  America  is  inhabited  by  oxen  without 
hunches,  which  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Europeans,  have 
fuccefsfully  tranfported.  Thefe  oxen  are  multiplied,  and 
are  only  become  lefs  in  thefe  new  countries*  In  all  the 
northern  parts,  as  far  as  F lorida,  Louifiana,  and  even  as  far 
as  Mexico,  the  bifons,  or  hunched  oxen,  are  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers.  Thefe  bifons,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  woods  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other  of  our  northern 
countries,  have  probably  palled  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  and  are  become,  like  other  animals,  fmaller  in  this 
new  world  ; and  as  they  are  habituated  to  climates  more  or 
lefs  cold,  they  have  preferved  their  coat  more  or  lets  warm  ; 
their  hair  is  longer  and  thicker  ; the  beard  is  longer  at 
Hudfon’s  Bay  than  at  Mexico  ; and,  in  general,  this  hair  is 
jfofter  than  tne  hnefl  wool. 

Thus  the  wild  and  the  tame  ox,  the  European,  the  Afian, 
the  American,  and  the  African  ox,  the  bonalus,  the  aurochs, 
the  bifon,  and  the  zebu,  are  all  animals  of  one  and  the  fame 
fpecies,  who,  according  to  the  climates,  food,  and  different 
ufao-e  they  have  met  with,  have  undergone  all  the  variations 
we  have  before  explained.  The  ox,  as  the  moft  ufeful  ani- 
mal, is  alfo  the  moft  univerfally  difperfed.  He  appears  an- 
cient in  every  climate,  tame  among  civilized  nations,  and 
wild  in  defart  or  unpolifhed  countries  ; he  fupports  himfelf 
by  his  own  ftrength  when  in  a ftate  of  nature,  and  has  never 
loft  the  qualities  relative  to  the  fervice  of  man.  The  young 
wild  calves  which  are  taken  from  their  mothers  in  India, 
and  Africa,  have,  in  a fhort  time,  become  as  tractable  as 
thofc  which  are  the  iffue  of  the  tame  kind  ; and  this  natural 
conformity  is  another  ftriking  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
Ipecies. 

If  it  be  a Iked,  which  of  the  two  kinds,  the  aurochs  or 
the  bifon,  claims  the  firft  place  ? it  appears  to  me,  that  a 

fatisfactory  anfwcr  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  vve  ha\c- 
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juft  laid  down.  The  hunch  or  wen  of  the  bifon  is  probably 
no  other  than  an  accidental  chara&er,  which  is  defaced  and 
loft  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  I he  aurochs,  or  ox 
without  an  hunch,  then,  is  the  moft  powerful  and  predomi- 
nant of  the  two.;  for,  if  it  was  the  contrary,  the  hunch,  in- 
ifead  of  difappearing,  would  extend  and  remain  upon  every 
one  of*  this  mixed  breed.  What  confirms  and  proves  ftill 
more  the  identity  of  the  fpecies  of  bifon  and  aurochs,  is, 
that  the  bifons,  or  hunch-backed  oxen,  in  the  north  of 
America,  have  fo  ftrong  a fmell,  that  they  have  been  called 
mujk  oxen  by  the  greateft  number  of  travellers ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  find,  by  the  accounts  of  obferving  people, 
that  the  aurochs,  or  wild  ox  of  Pruflia  and  Livonia,  has  the 
fmell  of  muffi,  like  the  bifon  of  America. 

There  remain,  therefore,  but  two  fpecies, '"the  buffalo  and 
the  ox,  out  of  all  the  names  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter;  to  each  of  which  the  ancient  and  modern  naturalifts 
have  given  a feparate  and  diftinct  fpecies.  Thefe  two  ani- 
mals, although  greatly  refembling  each  other,  both  tame, 
and  often  living  under  the  fame  roof,  and  fed  in  the  fame 
meadow,  yet,  when  brought  together,  and  even  excited  by 
their  keepers,  have  ever  refufed  to  unite  and  copulate 
together  ; their  nature  is  more  diftant  than  that  of  the  afs 
is  from  the  horfe  ; there  even  appears  to  be  a ftrong  antipathy 
between  them;  for  it  is  affirmed,  that  cows  will  not  fuckle 
the  young  buffaloes ; and  the  female  buffalo  refufes  the 
fame  kindnefs  to  the  other’s  calves.  T he  buffalo  is  of  a 
more  obftinate  nature,  and  lefs  traCiable  than  the  ox  ; he 
obeys  with  greater  reluctance,  and  his  temper  is  more  coarfe 
and  brutal ; like  the  hog,  he  is  one  of  the  fil thiefl  of  all 
tame  animals,  as  he  {hews  by  his  unwillingnefs  to  be  cleaned 
and  drefled  ; his  figure  is  very  clumfy,  and  forbidding  ; his 
look  ftupidly  wild  ; he  carries  his  tail  in  an  ignoble  man- 
ner, and  his  head  in  a very  bad  pofture,  almoft  always  in- 
clined towards  the  ground  ; his  voice  is  a hideous  bellow- 
ing, with  a tone  much  ftronger,  and  more  hoarfe  than  that  of 
the  bull ; his  legs  are  thin,  his  tail  bare,  and  his  phyfiognomy 
.dark,  like  his  hair  and  {kin.  He  differs  externally  from  the 
ox,  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  his  hide  ; and  this  is  eafily  per- 
ceived under  the  hair,  with  which  he  is  but  fparingly  fur- 
niftied;  his  body  is  likewife  thicker  and  {hortcr  than  that  of 
the  ox;  the  legs  are  longer,  and  proportionably  much  lefs;  the 
horns  not  fo  round,  black,  and  partly  compreffed,  with  a tuft 
of  hair  frizzled  over  his  forehead  ; his  hide  is  likewife  thicker 
and  harder  than  that  of  the  ox ; his  flefti  is  black  and  hard, 
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and  not  only  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  to  the  fmell  ; the 
milk  of  the  female  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  cow;  neverthe- 
less, fhe  yields  a greater  quantity.  In  hot  countries,  almoft: 
all  the  cheefe  is  made  of  buffaloes  milk.  The  flefh  of  the 
young  buffaloes,  though  killed  during  the  fuckling  time,  is 
not  good.  The  hide  alone  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
reff  of  the  beaft,  whofe  tongue  is  the  only  part  that  is  fit 
to  eat.  This  hide  is  firm,  light,  and  almoft  impenetrable. 
As  thefe  animals,  in  general,  are  larger  and  ftronger  than 
the  oxen,  they  are  very  ferviceable  in  the  plough ; they 
draw  well,  but  do  not  carry  burdens  ; they  are  led  by  the 
means  of  a ring  palled  through  their  nofe.  Two  buffaloes 
harnefied,  or  rather  chained  to  a waggon,  will  draw  as  much 
as  four  ftrong  horfes.  As  they  carry  their  tails  and  their 
heads  naturally  downwards,  they  employ  the  whole  force  of 
their  body  in  drawing  ; and  this  heavy  mafs  greatly  fur- 
pafies  that  of  a horfe,  or  a labouring  ox. 

The  form  and  thicknefs  of  the  buffalo  alone  are  fufticient 
to  indicate  that  he  is  a native  of  the  hotteft  countries.  The 
largeft  quadrupeds  belong  to  the  torrid  zone  in  the  Old 
Continent  ; and  the  buffalo,  for  his  fize  and  thicknefs, 
ought  to  be  claffed  with  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  hippopotamus.  The  camel  is  more  elevated,  but  flen- 
derer,  and  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  the  fouthern  countries  of 
Africa  and  Afia  : neverthelefs,  the  buffaloes  live  and  multi- 
ply in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  other  temperate  provinces. 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  French  King’s  menagerie,  have 
brought  forth  two  or  three  times.  The  female  has  but  one 
at  a time,  and  goes  about  twelve  months  ; which  is  another 
proof  of  the  difference  between  this  fpecies  and  that  of  the 
cow,  who  only  goes  nine  months.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
thefe  animals  are  gentler  and  lefs  brutal  in  their  native 
country;  and  the  hotter  the  climate  is,  the  more  tratftable  is 
their  nature.  In  Egypt  they  are  more  fo  than  in  Italy; 
and  in  India  they  are  more  fo  than  in  Egypt.  Thofe  of 
Italy  have  alfo  more  hair  than  thofe  of  Egypt,  and  thofe  of 
Egypt  more  than  thofe  of  India.  Their  coat  is  never  en- 
tirely covered,  bccaufe  they  are  natives  of  hot  countries; 
and,  in  general,  large  animals  of  this  climate  have  either  no 
hair,  or  elfe  very  little. 

There  are  a great  number  of  wild  buffaloes  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  India,  which  are  watered  with  many 
rivers,  and  furnifhed  with  large  meadows.  Thefe  wild 
buffaloes  go  in  droves,  and  make  great  havock  in  cultivated 
lands  ; but  they  never  attack  the  human  fpecies,  and  will 
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not  run  at  them,  unlefs  they  arc  wounded  ’ *at  their 

they  are  very  dangerous ; for  they  mak  h under 

enemy,  throw  him  down,  and  trample  him  f ht 

their  feet;  neverthelefs,  they  are  greatly  terrified  at  the  Hgu 
of  fire,  and  are  di'fpleafed  at  a red  colour.  t 

The  buffalo,  like  all  other  animals  of  fouthern  climates, 
is  fond  of  bathing,  and  even  of  remaining  in  the  water , he 
fwims  very  well,  “ind  boldly  traverfes  the  moft : rapid 1 «<»  • 

As  his  legs  are  longer  - 

alfo  quicker  upon  land.  i he  negroes  m ? 

the  Indians  in  Malabar,  where  the  w,ld  buffaloes  are  v y 
numerous,  often  hunt  them.  They  neither  purfue  them 
nor  attack  them  openly,  but,  climbing  up  ’ , 

hiding  themfelves  in  the  woods,  they  wait  fo ^ them  and 
kill  them,  the  buffaloes  not  being  able,  without  muc^ 
trouble,  to  penetrate  thefe  forefts,  on  account  of  th 
nefs  of  their  bodies,  and  the  impediment  of  their  horns 
which  are  apt  to  entangle  in  the  branches  of  ■ 

Thefe  people  are  fond  of  the  flefh  of  the  buffalo,  ~n  g 
great  profit  by  vending  their  hides  and  their  horns,  which 
are  harder  and  better  than  thofe  of  the  ox.  The  animal 
that  is  called  in  Congo  empacapa , or  pacapa,  t^OL‘g  c J 
ill  deferibed  by  travellers,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  buffalo  j as 
that  which  they=  have  fpoken  of,  under  the  name 
buvga , or  impalunca , in  the  fame  country,  may  p°  1 ) 
the  bubalus. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Mufflon,  and  other  Sheep— -The  Axis— The  Tapir— 
The  Zebra— The  Hippopotamus— The  Eh,  and  Rem  Deer. 

The  Mufflon,  and  rjpKE  breed  of  fheep,  though  per- 
OTHER  Sheep.]  1 haps  originally  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  yet  are  found  to  be  very  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. Our  domeflic  fheep  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Europe,  and  hi  fome  of  the  moft  temperate  provinces  m 
Afia,  and  if  tranfported  into  Guinea,  lofes  its  wool,  and  is 
covered  with  hair.  It  increafes  there  but  little,  and  its  fie  h 
has  no  longer  the  fame  tafte  : it  cannot  alio  fubfift  in  cold 
countries;  but  even  in  thofe,  and  in  Iceland,  a breed  of 
fheep  is  to  be  found,  who  have  many  horns,  fliort  tails,  harlh 
and  thick  wool,  under  which,  as  in  almoft  every  animal  in 
the  north,  is  a fecond  lining,  of  a fofter,  finer,  and  thicker 
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wool.  In  warm  climates,  Tome  are  covered  with  woo) 
others  with  hair,  and  a third  kind  with  hair  mixed  with 
wool.  1 he  fir  ft  kind  of  fheep  of  thofe  countries,  is  that 
commonly  called  the  Earbary  or  Arabian  fheep,  which  en- 
tirely refembles  the  tame  kind,  excepting  in  the  tail,  which  i$ 
very  much  .oaded  with  fat,  is  often  more  than  a foot  broad, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty  pounds.  As  for  external 
appearance,  this  fheep  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  tail, 
wnch  he  carries  as  if  a pillow  was  faftened  to  his  hinder 
parts.  Among  this  kind  of  broad-tailed  fheep,  there  are 
iome  whole  tails  are  fo  long  and  heavy,  that  the  fhepherds 
are  obliged  to  fallen  a fmall  board,  and  wheels  to  them,  in 
order  to  fupport  it  as  they  walk  along.  In  the  Levant, 
hele  fheep  are  clothed  w*ith  a very  fine  wool.  In  the 
hotter  countries,  as  Madagafcar,  and  £aft  India,  thev  are 
clothed  with  hair.  The  fuperabundance  of  fat,  which  in 
our  fheep  fixes  upon  the  reins,  in  thefe  fheep  defcends  under 
the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  ; the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  Jefs 
charged  with  it  than  in  our  fat  fheep.  This  variety  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  mankind  * 
for  thefe  broad,  or  long-tailed  fheep,  are  tame,  like  thofe  of 
our  country ; and  they  even  demand  much  more  care  and 
management.  This  breed  is  much  more  difperfed  than 
ours;  they  are  commonly  met  with  in  Turkey,  Perfia, 
oyria,  > Egypt,  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagafcar;  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In.  thrVfia?.ds  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chieflv  in  the 
nland  of  Cancna,  there  is  a breed  of  fheep  which  Bellon  has 
given  the  figure  and  defection  of,  under  the  name  of 
Jbepficnoros,  his  fheep  is  of  the  make  of  our  common 
i icep  : it  is,  like  that,  clothed  with  wool,  and  only  differs- 

from  it  by  the  horns,  which  are  ftraight,  and  in  fpiral 
furrows.  D r 

In  fhort,  in  the  hotteft  countries  of  Africa  and  India, 
there  is  a breed  of  large  fheep,  which  has  rough  hair,  fhort 
norns,  hanging  ears,  and  a kind  of  tuft  under  the  tail ; 
Leon  Africanus,  and  Marmol,  call  it  aclamaln\  and  it  is 
known  to  the  naturalifts  by  the  names  of  the  Senegal  ratry 
the  Guinea  rw,  and  the  Angola  Jhecp , &c.  He  is  tame  like 
ours,  and,  like  him,  fubjeeft  to  variety.  Thefe,  though  dif- 
ferent in  themfelves  by  particular  characters,  refemble  each 
other  fo  much  in  other  refpeds,  that  we  can  fcarcely  doubt 
but  they  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

In  confidering,  therefore,  according  to  the  difference  of 
climate,  the  fheep  which  are  purely  tame,  we  find, 
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t.  The  fheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many  horns,  ancj 
whofe  wool  is  rough  and  very  thick  ; and  the  fheep  of  the 
ifland  ot  Gothland,  Mulcovy,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  whofe  wool  is  thick,  and  who  appear  to 
be  of  the  fame  breed. 

2.  Our  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  very  good  and  fine  in  the  mild 
climates  of  Spain  and  Perfia,  but  in  hot  countries  changes 
to  a rough  hair.  We  have  already  obferved,  this  conformity 
in  the  influence  of  the  climates  of  Spain  and  Chorafan, 
a province  of  Perfia,  on  the  hair  of  cats,  rabbits,  hares,  &c. 
it  acts  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  wool  of  fheep,  which  is 
very  fine  in  Spain,  and  {till  finer  in  this  part  of  Perfia. 

3.  The  broad-tailed  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  alfo  very  fine 
in  temperate  countries,  fuch  as  Perfia,  Syria  and  Egypt ; 
but  which,  in  hot  countries,  changes  into  a hair  more 
or  lefs  rough. 

4.  The  fheep  JlrepJichoros,  or  Cretan  fheep,  who  refemble 
ours  both  in  wool  and  make,  excepting  the  horns,  which  are 
flrajght  and  furrowed. 

5.  The  adimain , or  the  great  fheep  of  Senegal  and  India, 
which  in  no  part  is  covered  with  wool,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
js  clothed  with  hair,  which  is  longer  or  fhorter,  rougher  or 
fmoother,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  All  thefe 
fheep  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
.certainly  would  copulate  one  with  the  other,  fince  the  goat, 
whole  fpccics  is  farther  diflant,  copulates  with  our  fheep,  as 
we  are  allured  from  experience.  But  none  of  thefe  tame 
fheep  have  the  characters  of  an  original  fpecies.  In  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  iflands  of  Cyprus,  Sardinia, 
Corhca,  and  in  the  defarts  of  Tartary,  the  animal  which  we 
call  the  mufflon,  is  Hill  to  be  found.  It  appears  to  us,  to  be 
the  primitive  flock  of  all  fheep.  He  fives  in  a flate  of 
nature,  and  fub fills  and  multiplies  without  the  help  of  man  ; 
he  refembles  the  feyeral  kinds  of  tame  fheep,  more  than  any 
other  animal  ; he  is  livelier,  ftronger,  and  fwifter  than  they 
are  j his  head,  forehead,  eyes,  and  face,  are  like  the  ram’s  ; 
he  refembles  him  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  horns,  and  in  the 
whole  habit  or  body.  In  fhort,  he  copulates  with  the  tame 
fheep,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to  demonffrate,  that  he  is  of 

the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  primitive  flock  of  the  different  < 
breeds. 

The  only  difagreement  betwixt  the  mufflon  and  oux 
ecp  is,  that  the  fiift  is  covered  with  hair  inflead  of  wool  • 
but  we  have  obferved,  that,  even  in  tame  fheep,  the  wool  is 
not  an  eucntial  character,  but  a production  ot  a temperate 

climate. 
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climate.  Hence,  it  is  not  aftonifhing,  that  the  original,  or 
primitive  and  wild  fheep,  who  has  endured  cold  and  heat, 
lived  and  increafed,  without  fheltcr,  in  the  woods,  is  not 
covered  with  wool,  which  he  would  foon  be  deprived  of 
among  the  thickets  and  thorny  bufhes.  Befides,  when  a 
he-goat  is  coupled  with  a tame  fheep,  the  production  is 
a kind  of  wild  mufflon,  a lamb  covered  with  hair,  and  not  a 
barren  mule,  but  a mungrel,  which  returns  to  the  original 
ipecies,  and  which  appears  to  indicate,  that  our  goats,  and 
tame  fheep,  have  fomething  common  to  them  both  in  their 
origin. 

1 

The  Axis.]  This  animal  being  only  known  by  the 
vague  names  of  the  bind  of  Sardinia , and  the  deer  of  the 
Ganges , we  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  preferve  the  name 
which  Bellon  has  given  to  him,  and  which  he  borrowed  from 
Pliny.  The  axis  is  of  the  fmall  number  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals who  wear  horns,  like  the  flag.  He  has  the  fhape  and 
fwiftnefs  of  the  fallow-deer  ; but  what  diftinguifhes  him 
from  the  flag,  and  fallow-deer,  is,  that  his  body  is  marked 
with  white  fpots,  elegantly  difpofed,  and  feparated  one  from 
another,  and  that  he  is  a native  of  hot  countries  ; while  the 
flag  and  deer  have  their  coat  of  an  uniform  colour,  and  are 
to  '"be  met  with  in  greater  numbers^  in  cold  countries  and 
temperate  regions,  than  in  hot  climates. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  only 
civen  him  the  name  of  the  Sardinian  bind , becaufe,  very  pro- 
bably, they  received  that  name  from  the  royal  menagerie ; 
but  there  is  nothing  indicated  of  this  animal’s  being  a native 
of  Sardinia  ; no  author  has  ever  mentioned,  that  he  exifts  in 
that  ifland  like  a wild  animal ; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee, 
by  examining  authors,  that  he  is  found  in  the  hotteft 
countries  of  Alia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  is  no  fpecies  which 
approaches  fo  near  to  another,  as  that  of  the  deer  to  the 
ffag  ; neverthelefs,  the  axis  appears  to  be  an  intermediate, 
mixture  between  the  two.  He  refembles  the  deer  in  the^ 
fize  of  his- body,  length  of  his  tail,  and  his  coat,  which  is 
the  fame  during  his  whole  life  : he  only  effentially  differs 
from  that  animal  in  his  horns,  which  nearly  referable  thole 
of  the  flag.  The  axis,  therefore,  may  pollibly  be  only  a 
variety  depending  on  the  climate,  and  not  a different  fpe- 
cies from  the  deer  j for,  although  he  is  a native  of  the  hottcfl 
countries  of  Alia,  he  fupports,  and  eafily  multiplies  in 
Europe.  'There  are  many  herds  of  them  in  the  menagerie 
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Of  Verfailles ; but  it  has  never  yet  been  obferved,  that 
they  mix  either  with  the  deer  or  with  the  flags  ; and  this  is 
the  caufe  of  our  prefuming,  that  it  was  not  a variety  of 
one  or  the  other,  but  a particular  and  mediate  fpecies  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  Tapir,  or  the  Anta,  is  the  largeft  animal  in  Ame- 
rica, where,  as  we  have  faid,  living  Nature  feems  to  be 
Ieflened,  or  rather  has  not  had  time  to  arrive  at  its  greateft 
dimenfions.  The  animals  alfo  of  South  America,  which 
alone  properly  and  originally  belong  to  this  New  Continent, 
are  almoft  all  without  defence,  without  horns,  and  without 
tails ; their  bodies  and  their  limbs  are  unproportioned  ; and 
fome,  as  the  fluggifli  and  crawling  animals,  &c.  are  of  fo 
miferable  a nature,  that  they  fcarcely  have  the  faculties  of 
moving  or  of  eating  ; they  drag  on,  with  pain,  a languifh- 
ing  life,  in  the  folitude  of  a defart,  and  cannot  fubfift  in  the 
inhabited  world,  where  man  and  powerful  animals  would 
have  foon  deftroyed  them. 

The  tapir  is  of  the  flze  of  a fmall  cow,  or  zebu,  but 
without  horns,  and  without  a tail  ; the  legs  are  fhort  ; the 
body  crooked,  like  that  of  the  hog  ; wearing,  in  his  youth, 
a coat  like  that  of  the  flag,  and  afterwards,  uniform  fpots, 
of  a dark  brown  colour;  his  head  is  thick  and  long,  with  a 
kind  of  trunk,  like  the  rhinoceros  ; he  has  ten  incifive 
teeth,  and  ten  grinders,  in  each  jaw  ; a character  which  fe- 
parates  him  entirely  from  the  ox,  and  other  nominating 
animals. 

The  tapir  appears  to  be  a dull  and  dark  animal,  who 
never  ftirs  out  but  in  the  night,  and  delights  in  the  water, 
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where  he  oftener  lives  than  upon  land.  He  is  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  marfhes,  and  feldom  goes  far  from  the  borders  of 
rivers  or  lakes.  When  he  is  threatened,  purfued,  or 
wounded,  he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  remains  there  till 
he  has^ot  to  a great  diflance  before  he  re-appears.  Thef* 
cuftoms,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  hippopotamus, 
have  made  iome  naturalifts  imagine  him  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies;  but  he  differs  as  much  from  him  in  nature,  as  he  is 
diflant  from  him  in  climate.  To  be  affured  of  this,  there 
needs  no  more  than  to  compare  the  deferiptions  we  have 
recited,  with  thofe  we  have  given  of  the  hippopotamus.  Al- 
though the  tapir  inhabits  the  water,  he  does  not  feed  upon 
fifh  ; and,  although  his  mouth  is  armed  with  twenty  fharp 
and  incifive  teeth,  he  is  not  carnivorous  : he  lives  upon 
plants  and  roots,  and  does  not  make  ufe  of  what  Nature  has 
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armed  him  with  again#  other  animals.  He  is  of  a mild  and 
timid  nature,  and  flies  from  every  attack  or  danger  ; his  legs 
are  fhort,  and  his  body  maflive  ; notwithflanding  which,  he 
runs  very  fwift,  and  fwims  ffill  better  than  he  runs.  He 
commonly  goes  in  company,  and  fometimes  in  droves.  His 
jflefh  is  of  a very  firm  texture,  and  fo  bound  together,  that  it 
often  refifts  a bullet  5 it  is  infipid  and  coarfe  ; neverthelefs 
the  Indians  eat  it.  This  animal  is  commonly  found  in 
JBrafil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all  the  extent  of  South 
America,  from  the  extremity  of  Chilo  to  New  Spain. 

The  Zebra  is  perhaps  the  handfomeft,  and  mo#  ele- 
gantly clothed  of  all  quadrupeds.  He  has  the  fhape  and 
the  graces  of  the  horfe,  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  flag,  and 
a ftriped  robe  of  black  and  white,  alternately  difpofed,  with 
£o  much  regularity  and  fymmetry,  that  it  feems  as  if  Nature 
had  made  ufe  of  the  rule  and  compafs  to  paint  it.  Thefe 
alternate  bands  of  black  and  white,  are  fo  much  the  more 
Angular,  as  they  are  ftrait,  parallel,  and  very  exadtly  divided, 
like  a ftriped  fluff;  and  as  they?  in  other  parts,  extend  them- 
felves  not  only  oyer  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  the  thighs, 
the  legs,  and  even  the  ears  and  the  tail ; fo  that,  at  a diftance, 
this  animal  appears  as  if  he  was  furrounded  with  little  fil- 
lets, which  fome  perfon  had  difpofed,  in  a regular  manner, 
over  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the  females,  thefe  bands 
are  alternately  black  and  white  ; in  the  male,  they  are  black 
and  yellow,  but  always  of  a lively  and  brilliant  mixture,  upon 
a fhort,  fine,  and  thick  hair,  the  luftre  of  which  ftill  more  in- 
creates  the  beauty  of  the  colours.  The  zebra  is,  in  genera], 
lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  larger  than  the  afs  ; and,  although  it 
has  often  been  compared  to  thofe  two  animals,  and  called 
the  wild  horfe,  and  the  Jlriped  afs,  it  is  a copy  neither  of  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  might  rather  be  called  their  model, 
if  all  was  not  equally  original  in  Nature,  and  if  every  fpe- 
cies  had  not  an  equal  right  to  creation. 

The  zebra  is  not  the  animal  the  ancients  have  indicated 
under  the  name  onagra.  There  exifts  in  the  Levant,  the 
caflern  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  a 
beautiful  race  of  afl'es,  who,  like  the  fineft  horfes,  are  natives 
of  Arabia.  This  race  differs  from  the  common,  by  the  fize 
of  the  body,  the  flendernefs  of  the  legs,  and  the  luftre  of  the 
hair;  they  are  of  an  uniform,  but  commonly  of  a fine 
moufe  colour,  with  a black  crofs  upon  the  back  and  the 
fhoulders  ; and  fometimes  they  are  of  a bright  grey  colour, 
with  a flaxen  crofs.  The  zebra  is  alfo  of  a different  climate 
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from  the  onagra,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mod- 
eaftern  and  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Africa,  from  Ethio- 
pia to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  to  Congo ; it 
exifts  neither  in  Europe,  Afia,  nor  America,  nor  even  in.  alt 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  ; thofe  which  fome  travellers^ 
tell  us  they  have  feen  at  the  Brafils,  have  been  transported 
thither  from  Africa;  thofe  which  others  are  recounted  to 
have  feen  in  Perfia,  and  in  Turkey,  have  been  brought 
from  Ethiopia;  and,  in  Short,  thofe  that  we  have  feen  in 
Europe,  are  almoff  all  fro-m  the  Cape  of  Vjood  Hope. 
This  point  of  Africa  is  their  true  climate,  their  native 
country,  and  where  the  Dutch  have  employed  all  their 
cares  to  fubjeCt  them,  and  to  render  them  tame,  without 
having  been  hitherto  able  to  fucceed.  That  which  we  have 
feen,  and  which  has  ferved  for  the  fubjeCt  of  our  description, 
was  very  wild  when  he  arrived  at  the  royal  menagerie  in 
Erance  ; and  he  was  never  entirely  tamed  ; neverthelefs,  he 
has  been  broken  for  the  faddle  ; but  there  are  precautions 
neceffary : two  men  held  the  bridle,  while  a third  was  upon 
him.  His  mouth  is  very  hard  ; his  ears  fo  fenfible,  that  he 
winces  whenever  any  perfon  goes  to  touch  them.  He  was 
reffive,  like  a vicious  horfe,  and  obftinate  as  a mule ; but 
perhaps  the  wild  horfe,  and  the  onagra,  are  not  lefs  in- 
tractable ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  if  the  zebra 
was  accuftomed  to  obedience  and  tamenefs,  from  his  earlieft 
years,  he  would  become  as  mild  as  the  als  and  the  horfe, 
and  might  be  fubftituted  in  their  room. 

The  Hippopotamus.]  Although  this  animal  has  been 
celebrated  from  the  earlieft  ages,  it  was,  notwithftanding, 
but  imperfeCfly  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  only  towards 
the  fixteenth  century,  that  we  had  fome  precile  indications 
on  the  fubjeCt. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  obfervcd  in 
different  travellers,  the  hippopotamus  appears  to  be  an  ani- 
mal whofe  body  is  longer  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  rhi- 
noceros ; but  his  fore  legs  are  much  fhorter.  His  head  is 
fhort  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  body.  He  has  no 
horns,  neither  on  the  nofe  like  the  rhinoceros,  nor  on  the 
head  like  ruminating  animals.  His  cry,  when  hurt,  ap- 
proaches as  near  to  the  neighing  of  a horfe,  as  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  buffalo  ; but  his  ufual  voice  refembles  the 
neighing  of  a horfe,  from  which,  however,  he  differs  :a 
every  other  refpeCf ; and  this  fad,  we  may  prefume,  has 
been  the  fol?  reafon  for  giving  him  the  name  of  bippopo - 
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tamus,  which  fignifies  a river-horfe ; as  the  howling  of  th* 
lynx,  which  refembles  that  of  the  wolf,  has  occafioned  him 
to  be  called  the  Jiag-like  wolf.  The  incifive  teeth  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, and  especially  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  very  long,  very  flrong,  and  of  fo  hard  a fubftance, 
that  they  flrike  fire  with  a piece  of  iron.  This  is  probably 
what  has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  who  have 
reported  that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire.  T.  hefe  canine 
teeth  of  this  animal  are  fo  white,  fo  clean,  and  fo  hard,  that 
they  are  preferable  to  ivory,  for  making  artificial  teeth. 
T[  he  incifive  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  especially  thofe  of 
the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long, 'cylindrical,  and  furrowed. 
The  canine  teeth,  which  are  alfo  very  long,  are  crooked, 
prifmatic  and  fharp,  like  the  tufks  of  a boar.  The  molares 
are  lquare,  or  rather  longer  on  one  fide  than  the  other, 
nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a man,  and  fo  thick,  that  a fingle 
one  weighs  more  than  three  pounds.  The  largefl  of  the 
incifive,  or  the  canine  teeth,  are  twelve,  and  even  fixteen 
inches  in  length,  and  fometimes  weigh  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds  each. 

The  male  hippopotamus  is  about  fix  feet  nine  inches 
long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of 
the  tail  ; fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  fix  feet  and  an 
halt  in  height.  His  legs  are  about  two  feet  ten  inches  lono; ; 
the  length  of  the  kead,  three  feet  and  an  half,  and  eight  feet 
and  an  half  in  circumference  ; the  width  of  the  mouth, 
two  feet  four  inches  ; and  the  large  teeth  more  than  a fpot 
long. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  with  a prodigious  flrength  of 
body,  he  might  render  himfelf  formidable  to  every  animal  ; 
but  he  is  naturally  gentle,  and  is  otherwife  fo  heavy  and 
flow,  that  he  cannot  pofiibly  catch  any  other  quadruped  in 
the  chace.  He  fwims  quicker  than  he  runs,  purfues  the  fifh, 
and  make*  them  his  prey.  He  delights  much  in  the  water, 
and  flays  there  as  willingly  as  upon  land ; notwithflanding 
which,  he  has  no  membranes  between  his  toes  like  the 
beaver  and  otter  ; and  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  eafe  with 
which  he  fwims,  is  only  owing  to  the  great  capacity  of  his 
body,  which  only  makes  bulk  for  bulk,  and  is  nearly  of  an 
equal  weight  with  the  water.  Befides,  he  remains*  a long 
time  under  water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  he 
does  in  the  open  air.  When  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon 
land,  he  eats  fugar-canes,  ruffles,  millet,  rice,  rcTots,  &c.  of 
which  he  confume<;  and  deflroys  a great  quantity,  and  does 
much  injury  to  cultivated  lands ; but,  as  he  is  more  timid 
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upon  earth  than  in  the  water,  he  is  very  eafily  driven  away ; 
and,  as  his  legs  are  fhort,  he  cannot  fave  himfelf  well  by 
flight,  if  he  is  far  from  any  water.  His  refource,  when  he 
finds  himfelf  in  danger,  is  to  plunge  himfelf  into  the  water, 
and  go  a great  diftance  before  he  re-appears.  He  commonly 
retreats  from  his  purfuers  ; but  if  he  is  wounded,  he  be- 
comes irritated,  and,  immediately  facing  about  with  great 
fury,  rufties  againft  the  boats,  feizes  them  with  his  teeth, 
often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  fometimes  finks  them 
under  water.  “ I have  feen,”  fays  a traveller,  “ an  hip- 
popotamus open  his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  fide  of  a 
boat,  and  another  to  the  lecond  plank  under  the  keel ; that 
is,  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other,  pierce  the  fide  through 
and  through,  and  in  this  manner  fink  the  boat  to  the 
bottom.  I have  feen  another,  lying  by  the  fide  of  the  fea- 
fhore,  upon  which  the  waves  had  driven  a fhallop  heavily 
laden,  which  remained  upon  his  back  dry,  and  which  was 
again  wafhed  back  by  another  wave,  without  the  animal 
appearing  to  have  received  the  leaft  injury.  When  the  Ne- 
groes go\  fi filing  in  their  canoes,  and  meet  with  an  hippo- 
potamus, they  throw  fifil  to  him;  and  then  he  paftes  on, 
without  difturbing  their  fifhciy  any  more.  He  injures  mod 
when  he  can  reft  himfelf  againft  the  earth  ; but,  when  he 
floats  in  the  water,  he  can  only  bite.  Once,  when  our 
fhallop  was  near  fhore,  I faw  one  of  them  get  underneath  it, 
lift  it  above  water  upon  bis  back,  and  overfet  it,  with  fix 
men  who  were  in  it ; but  fortunately  they  received  do 
hurt.” 

“ We  dare  not,”  fays  another  traveller,  c<  irritate  the 
hippopotamus  in  the  water,  fince  an  adventure  happened, 
which  was  near  proving  fatal  to  three  men.  They  were 
going  in  a fin  all  canoe,  to  kill  one  in  a river  where  there 
was  about  eight  or  ten  feet  water.  After  th£y  had  dil'co- 
vered  him  walking  at  the  bottom,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
they  wounded  him  with  a long  lance,  which  fo  greatly  en- 
raged him,  that  he  rofe  immediately  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  regarded  them  with  a terrible  look,  opened  his 
mouth,  and,  at  one  bite,  took  a great  piece  out  of  the  fide  of 
the  canoe,  and  had  very  nearly  overturned  it;  but  he  re- 
plunged, almoft  diredfly,  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.” 

Thefe  animals  are  only  numerous  in  fome  parts  of  the 
world  : it  even  appears,  that  the  fpecies  is* confined  to  par- 
ticular climates,  and  feldom  to  be  met  with  but  in  the 
rivers  of  Africa.  Dutch  travellers  fay,  that  they  bear  three 
or  four  young  ones ; but  this  appears  to  me  very  fufpicious : 
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as  the  hippopotamus  is  of  an  enormous  bulk,  he  is  in  the 
clafs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  whale,  and  all 
ether  great  animals,  who  bring  forth  but  one  ; and  this 
analogy  appears  to  me  more  certain  than  all  the  teftimonies 
that  they  have  exhibited. 

The  Elk,  and  the  Rein-Deer.]  Although  the  elk 
and  the  rein-deer  are  two  animals  of  different  fpecies,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  unite  them,  becaufe  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  one,  without  borrowing 
a great  deal  from  the  other. 

it  appears,  by  pofttive  teftimonies,  that  the  rein-deer 
formerly  exifteo  in  f ranee,  at  leaft  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, fuch  as  the  Pyrenean,  and,  ftnee  that  time,  has  been 
deftroyed  like  the  flags,  who  were  heretofore  common  in 
this  country.  It  is  certain,  that  the  rein-deer  is  now 
actually  to  be  found  only  in  the  moft  northern  countries  ; 
we  alfo  know,  that  the  climate  of  France  was  formerly 
much  more  damp  and  cold,  occafioned  by  the  number  of 
woods  and  morafles,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  feen.  Gaul, 
under  the  fame  latitude  ^s  Canada,  was,  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  what  Canada  is  at  this  prefent  time;  that  is,  a 
climate  cold  enough  for  thofe  animals  to  live  in. 

The  elk  and  the  rein-deer,  then,  are  only  found  in  the 
northern  countries  ; the  elk  on  this,  and  the  rein-deer  on 
the  other,  fide  of  the  polar  circle  in  Europe  and  in  Afia. 
We  fnd  them  in  America  in  the  higheft  latitudes,  becaufe 
the  cold  is  greater  there  than  in  Europe.  The  rein-deer 
can  bear  even  the  moft  exceifive  cold.  He  is  found  in 
Spitsbergen  ; he  is  common  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  moft 
northern  parts  of  Lapland  : thus  alfo,  in  the  moft  northern 
parts  of  Alia,  the  elk  does  not  approach  lb  near  the  pole  ; 
he  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  Polonia,  Ruffia,  and  all  the 
provinces  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  with  the  north  of  China. 
We  again  find  him  by  the  name  of  orignal , and  the  rein- 
deer under  that  of  caribou , in  Canada,  and  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  America. 

We  may  form  a fufficiently  juft  idea  of  the  elk  and  the 
rein-deer,  by  comparing  them  with  the  flag.  The  elk  is 
larger,  thicker,  and  ftands  more  erefl  upon  his  legs;  his 
neck  is  ihorter,  his  hair  longer,  and  his  antlers  wider  and 
heavier  than  thofe  of  the  ftag  ; the  rein-deer  is  fhorter  and 
more  fquat  ; his  legs  are  fmallcr  and  thicker,  and  his  feet 
wider;  the  hair  very  thickly  furniihed,  and  his  antlers  much 
longer,  and  divided  into  a greater  number  of  branches,  with 
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flat  terminations  ; while  thofe  of  the  elk  are  only  (if  the 
expreftion  is  allowable)  cut  or  broached  at  the  edges  ; both 
have  long  hair  under  the  neck,  and  both  have  fhoft  tails,  and 
ears  much  longer  than  the  flag  ; they  do  not  leap  or  bound 
like  the  roe-bucks  ; but  their  pace  is  a kind  of  trot,  fo  eafy 
and  quick,  that  they  go  over  almoft  as  much  ground,  in  the 
fame  time  as  the  flags  do,  without  being  1b  much  fatigued  ; 
for  they  can  trot  in  this  manner,  for  a day  or  two.  The 
rein-deer  lives  upon  the  mountains  ; the  flag  only  dwells 
in  low  lands  and  damp  forefts  ; both  go  in  herds,  like  the 
flags,  and  both  can  be  eafily  tamed,  but  the  rein-deer  with 
greater  eafe  than  the  elk;  the  laft,  like  the  flag,  has  not 
loft  his  liberty,  while  the  rein-deer  is  become  domeftic 
among  the  unenlightened  part  of  mankind.  The  Lap- 
landers have  no  other  beaft.  In  this  icy  climate,  which 
only  receives  the  oblique  rays  of  the  fun,  where  there  is  a 
feafon  of  night  as  well  as  of  day,  where  the  fnow  covers  the 
earth  from  the  beginning  of  autumn  to  the  end  of  fpring, 
and  where  the  verdure  of  the  futnmer  confifts  in  the  bramble, 
juniper  and  mofs,  could  man  form  any  idea  but  of  famine  ? 
The  horfe,  the  ox,  the  fheep,  all  our  ufeful  animals.  And  no 
fubfiftence  there,  nor  can  reflft  the  rigour  of  the  cold  : he 
has  been  obliged  to  fearch  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
foreft,  for  the  leaft  wild  and  rnofl  profitable  animals.  The 
Laplanders  have  done  what  we  otirfelves  (hould  do,  if  we 
Were  to  lofe  our  cattle  : we  fhould  then  be  obliged  to  tame 
the  flags  and  the  roe-bucks  of  the  forefts,  to  fupply  their 
place;  and  I am  perfuaded  we  fhould  gain  our  point,  and 
we  fhould  prefently  learn  to  draw  as  much  utility  from  them 
as  the  Laplanders  do  from  the  rein-deer.  We  ought  to  be 
fenfible,  by  this  example,  how  far  Nature  has  extended  her 
liberality  towards  us.  We  do  not  make  ufe  of  all  the  riches 
Which  fhe  offers  us  : the  fund  is  much  more  immenfe  than 
we  imagine  it.  She  has  beftowed  on  us  the  horfe,  the  ox, 
the  fheep,  and  all  our  other  domeftic  animals,  to  ferve  us,  to 
feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us  ; and  fhe  has,  befides,  fpecies  in  re- 
ferve,  which  would  be  able  to  fupply  this  defect,  and  which 
Would  only  require  us  to  fuhjedt  them,  and  to  make  them 
ufeful  to  our  wants.  Man  does  not  fufficiently  know  what 
Nature  can  do,  nor  what  can  be  done  with  her.  inftead  of 
feeking  for  what  he  does  not  know,  he  likes  better  to  abufe 
her  in  what  he  does  know. 

In  comparing  the  advantages  which  the  Laplanders  de- 
rive from  the  tame  rein-deer,  with  thofe  which  we  derive 
from  our  domeftic  animals,  we  fhall  fee  that  this  animal  is. 
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worth  two  or  three  of  them  : he  is  ufed,  as  horfes  are,  to 
draw  fledges  and  other  carriages ; he  travels  with  great 
fpeed  and  fwiftnefs  ; he  eafily  goes  thirty  miles  a day,  and 
runs  with  as  much  certainty  upon  frozen  fnow  as  upon  the 
molly  down.  The  female  affords  milk  more  fubffantial, 
and  more  nourilhing,  than  that  of  the  cow  ; the  flefh  is  very 
good  to  eat;  his  coat  makes  an  excellent  fur;.  and  his 
drefled  hide  becomes  a very  fupple  and  very  durable  leather. 
Thus  the  rein-deer  alone  affords  all  that  we  derive  from  the 
horfe,  the  ox,  and  the  fheep. 

The  antlers  of  the  rein-deer  are  larger,  more  extended* 
and  divided  into  a greater  number  of  branches,  than  thofe 
of  the  ffag.  His  food,  in  the  winter  feafon,  is  a white 
mofs,  which  he  finds  under  the  fnow,  and  which  he  ploughs 
up  with  his  horns,  or  digs  ap  with  his  feet. 

In  fummer,  he  lives  upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees, 
rather  than  herbs,  which  his  forward-fpreading  antlers  will 
not  permit  him  to  broufe  on  with  facility.  He  runs  upon 
the  fnow,  and  finks  but  little,  on  account  of  his  broad  feet. 
Thefe  animals  are  mild  , and  they  bring  them  up  in  herds, 
which  turns  out  greatly  to  the  profit  of  their  keepers.  The 
richeft  Laplanders  have  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred  head 
of  rein-deer,  and  the  poor  have  ten  or  twelve.  They  lead 
them  to  pafture,  and  re-lead  them  to  the  liable,  or  fhut  them 
tip  in  parks  during  the  night,  to  Ihelter  them  from  the  out- 
rages of  the  wolves.  If  they  attempt  to  change  their  cli- 
mate, they  die  in  a Ihort  time.  Formerly,  Steno,  prince  of 
Sweden,  fent  fix  to  Frederick,  duke  of  Holftcin  ; and,  o: 
later  date,  in  1533,  Gulfavus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  ten 
brought  over  to  Pruflia,  both  males  and  females  : all  pe- 
rilled, without  producing  any  young,  either  in  a doroelfic, 
or  in  a free  Hate. 

There  are  both  wild  and  tame  rein-deer  in  Lapland.  In 
the  time  the  heat  is  upon  the  tame  females,  they  fometimes 
let  them  loofe,  to  feek  the  wild  males;  and,  as  thefe  wild 
males  arc  more  robuft,  and  flronger  than  the  tame,  the  ifiues 
of  this  mixture  are  preferred  for  harnefs.  Thefe  rein-deer 
are  not  fo  gentle  as  the  others-;  for  they  not  only  fometimes 
refule  to  obey  thofe  who  guide  them,  but  they  often  turn 
furioufly  upon  them,  attack  them  with  their  feet,  fo  that 
there  is  no  other  refource  than  to  cover  themfelves  from  their 
ra<?e  by  the  fledge,  until  the  fury  of  the  beafl:  is  fubfldea. 
This  fledge  is  fo  light,  that  they  can  eafily  manage  it,  and 
cover  themfelves  with  it.  The  bottom  of  it  is  lined  with 
the  ikins  of  young  rein-deers  j the  hairy  fide  is  turned  againff 
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the  fnow,  To  that  the  fledge  glides  eafily  forwards,  and  re- 
coils lefs  on  the  mountains.  The  harnefs  of  the  rein- 
deer is  only  a thong  of  the  hide^  with  the  hairs  remain- 
ing on  it,  round  the  neck,  whence  it  defcends  towards  the 
breafl,  paffes  under  the  belly,  between  the  legs,  and  is 
faftened  to  a hole  which  is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fledge. 
The  Laplander  has  only  a Angle  cord  by  which  to  guide 
the  animal,  and  which  he  throws  indifferently  upon  the 
back  of  the  beaft,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fomctimes  on 
the  other,  according  as  he  would  diredl  him  to  the  right 
or  left.  They  can  travel  four  or  live  miles  an  hour  ; but 
the  quicker  this  method  of  travelling  is,  the  more  it  is  in- 
convenient ; a perfon  muff  be  well  accuffomed  to  it,  and 
travel  often,  to  be  able  to  diredt  this  fledge,  and  prevent  it 
from  turning  over. 

The  rein-deers  have  outwardly  many  things  in  common 
with  the  flags  ; and  the  formation  of  the  interior  part  is,  if 
the  fcxpreflion  is  allowable,  the  fame.  The  rein-deer  fheds 
his  antlers  every  year  like  the  flag,  and,  like  him,  is  very 
good  venifon.  The  females,  both  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other  fpecics,  go  eight  months  with  young,  and  produce 
but  one  at  a birth.  The  young  rein-deer  follows  his  mo- 
ther during  the  firfl  two  or  three  years,  and  does  not  attain 
fiis  full  growth  till  about  the  age  of  four  or  five.  It  is  at 
this  age,  that  they  begin  to  drefs  and  exercife  them  for 
labour. 

The  rein-deers  are  all  very  fpirited,  and  very  difficult  to 
manage  j they  therefore  make  ufe  of  only  thofe  which  are 
caftrated,  among  which  they  chufe  the  liveliefl  and  the 
fwifteft  to  draw  their  fledges,  and  the  more  heavy  to  travel 
with  their  provifion  and  baggage  at  a flower  pace.  Thefe 
animals  are  troubled  with  an  infedt,  called  the  gad-fly, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  which,  burrowing  under  their 
ikins  the  preceding  fummer,  depofit  their  eggs  ; fo  that  the 
Ikin  of  the  rein-deer  is  often  fo  filled  with  fmall  holes,  that 
an  incurable  diforder  is  brought  on. 

The  herds  of  this  fpecies  require  a great  deal  of  care. 
The  rein-deer  are  fubjedt  to  elope,  and  voluntarily  renew 
their  natural  liberty  : they  muft  be  clofely  attended,  and 
narrowly  watched  ; they  cannot  lead  them  to  pafture  but  in 
open  places  ; and,  in  cafe  the  herd  is  numerous,  they  have 
need  of  many  perfons  to  guard  them,  to  recall  them,  and  to 
run  after  them,  if  they  ftray.  They  are  all  marked,  that 
they  may  be  known  again  ; for  it  often  happens*  that  they 
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ttray  in  the  woods,  or  mix  among  another  herd.  In  fhoiT, 
the  Laplanders  are  continually  occupied  in  the  care  of  their 
rein-deer,  which  conftitute  all  their  wealth. 

The  rein-deer  is  the  only  animal  of  this  fpecies  the 
female  of  which  has  horns  like  the  male  ; and  the  only  one 
alfo  which  (beds  his  horns,  and  renews  them  again,  not- 
withftanding  his  eaftration ; for,  in  flags,  fallow-deer,  and 
roe-bucks,  who  have  undergone  this  operation,  the  head  of 
the  animal  remains  always  in  the  fame  ttate  in  which  it  was 
in  the  moment  it  was  callrated. 

Another  fingularity,  which  we  mail  not  omit,  and  which 
is  common  to  the  rein-deer  and  the  elk,  is,  that  when  thefe- 
animals  run,  or  quicken  their  pace,  their  hoofs,  at  every 
ilep,  make  a crackling  noife,  as  if  all  the  joints  of  their  legs 
were  disjointing.  It  is  this  noife,  or  perhaps  the  fcent, 
which  informs  the  wolves  of  their  approach,  who  run  out 
to  meet  and  feize  them  *,  and,  if  the  wolves  are  many  in 
number,  they  very  often  conquer.  The  rein-deer  is  able  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  a fmgle  wolf,  not,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, with  his  horns  (for  they  are  rather  of  diflervice 
to  him  than  of  ufe),  but  with  his  fore-feet,  which'  are  very 
ttrong,  and  with  which  he  ftrikes  with  fuch  force,  as  to  ftun 
the  wolf,  or  drive  him  away  ; after  which  he  flies  with  fuch 
fpeed,  as  to  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  overtaken.  A 
more  dangerous,  though  a Id's  frequent,  and  lefs  numerous 
enemy  than  the  wolf,  is  the  rofomack , or  glutton.  This  ani- 
mal, who  is  more  voracious,  but  heavier  than  the  wolf,  does 
not  purfue  the  rein-deer,  but  climbs  and  conceals  himfelf  in 
a tree,  and  waits  the  arrival  of  his  prey.  As  foon  as  he  fees 
him  within  his  reach,  he  rufhes  upon  him,  and,  fattening 
himfelf  with  his  nails  upon  his  back,  and  tearing  his  head 
or  neck  with  his  teeth,  never  quits  him  till  he  has  killed 
him.  He  makes  the  like  attack,  and  ules  the  fame  ftrata- 
gems,  to  conquer  the  elk,  who  is  ftronger,  and  more  power- 
ful than  the  rein-deer. 

The  elk  and  rein-deer  are  both  among  the  number  of  rU'- 
minating  animals. 

A tame  rein-deer  lives  only  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years  ; but  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  life  of  the  wild 
rein-deer  is  of  much  longer  duration.  This  animal,  being 
four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his  full  growth,  mutt  live 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  when  he  is  in  his  natural  ttate. 
The  Laplanders  hunt  the  wild  rein-deers  by  different  me- 
thods, according  to  the  difference  of  feafons.  In  their  rut- 
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t\ ng  time,  they  make  ufe  of  a tame  female  to  attract  them. 
They  kill  them  with  the  mulket,  or  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  draw  the  bow  with  fuch  great  ftrength,  that,  notwith- 
Handing  the  thicknefs  of  the  hair,  and  the  firmnefs  of  the 
hide,  they  very  often  kill  one  of  thefe  beads  with  a Tingle 
arrow. 

In  general,  the  elk  is  a much  larger  and  a much  ftronger 
animal  than  the  Hag  and  the  rein-deer.  His  hair  is  To 
rough,  and  his  hide  To  hard,  that  the  mulket-ball  cannot 
penetrate  it.  His  legs  are  very  firm,  with  fo  much  mo- 
tion and  drength,  efpecialjy  in  the  fore  feet,  that  he  can  kill 
a man  by  one  Tingle  dr.oke  of  his  foot ; neverthelefs,  he  is 
hunted  nearly  as  we  hunt  the  flag  ; that  is,  with  men  and 
dogs.  It  is  affirmed,  that,  when  he  is  touched  with  the 
lance,  or  purfued,  it  happens  that  he  often  falls  down  all  at 
once,  without  either  being  pulled  down  or  wounded.  From 
this  circumflance.  Tome  have  prefumed  he  was  fubjedt 
to  the  epilepfy  ; and  on  this  preemption  (which  is  not  well 
founded,  (fince  fear  alone  might  be  able  to  produce  the 
fame  effedl),  this  abfurd  confequence  has  been  drawn,  that 
his  hoof  is  a remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  and  even  preferves 
per  Tons  from  it. 

As  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  all  animals,  and  particularly  elks,  are  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  favages  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hunting  and  taking  them  ; they 
follow  them  by  the  track  of  their  feet,  very  often  for  many 
days  together;  and,  by  conflancy  and  dexterity,  they  often 
gain  their  end.  Their  method  of  hunting  them  in  winter 
is  particularly  lingular  : — “ They  make  ufe  of  rackets,  or 
“ fnow-fhoes,”  fays  Denys,  “ by  means  of  which,  they  walk 
<c  upon  the  fnow  without  finking  in.  The  orignal  does 
6t  not  coyer  a deal  of  ground,  becaufe  of  his  finking  in  the 
“ fnow,  which  greatly  fatigues  him  ; he  eats  nothing  but 
“ the  young  {hoots  of  the  trees  during  the  whole  year  ; 

“ therefore,  where  the  favages  find  the  trees  eaten,  they 
64  prefently  meet  with  the  beads,  which  are  not  far  off,  and 
46  which  they  approach  very  eafily.  They  throw  a dart  at 
“ them,  which  is  a large  club,  at  the 'end  of  which  is 
4C  faftened  a large  pointed  bone,  which  pierces  like  a fword. 

44  If  there  are  many  orignals  in  one  troop,  they  drive  them 
£‘  away ; for  then,  the  orignals,  placing  themfelves  in 
a rank,  defcribe  a large  circle  of  a mile  and  a half,  or 
£C  two  miles,  and  fometimes  more.  They  harden  the  fnow  * 
fo  much  with  their  feet  in  turning  rounda  that  they 
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“ no  longer  f:nk  in.  The  favages  in  America  wait  for 
<c  their  palling  them,  and  then  throw  their  darts,  and 
kill  them.” 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Ibex — The  Chamois , and  other  Goats — The  Saiga — The 
Antelope , or  Gazelle — Of  ihe  Bezcar  Stone — Of  the  Bubalus , 
or  Stag-like  Antelope— The  Condoma , or  Jlriped  Antelope — 
The  Guib , or  harneffed  Antelope — The  Grimm — The  Chev- 
rotins  — Ihe  Mazame , and  Temamacame — The  Goiidous , 
or  Indian  Antelope — The  AAufk — The  Production  of  that 
Perfume . 


The  Ibex,  the  Chamois,  ALTHOUGH  it  appears, 
AND  OTHER  Goats.  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 


quainted with  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  yet  they  have  not 
deferibed  them  by  any  particular  denominations,  nor  even 
by  chara&ers  fufficiently  exa&  for  them  to  be  drftinguifhed 
by  1 they  have  only  indicated  them  under  the  genei  icai 
name  of  wild  goats.  They  probably  prefumed,  that  thefe 
animals  were  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  domeffic  goats,  a§ 
they  have  not  given  them  proper  names,  as  they  have  done 
to  every  other  different  fpecies  pf  animals  1 on  the  contrary, 
all  our  modern  naturalifts  have  regarded  the  ibex  and  the 
chamois  as  two  real  and  diftinct  fpecies,  and  both  cu  them 
different  from  that  of  our  goats. 

T he  male  ibex  differs  from  the  cnamois,  by  the  length, 
thicknefs  and  form  of  the  horns  ; it  is  alfo  much  moie 
bulky,  vigorous  and  ffrong.  The  female  ibex  has  horns 
different  from  the  male  ; they  are  alfo  much  imaller,  anc. 
nearly  refembling  thole  of  the  chamois.  In  other  refpehts, 
thefe  two  animals  have  the  lame  cuffoms,  the  fame  manners, 
and  the  fame  country  ; only  the  ibex,  as  he  is  endowed  with 
more  agility,  and  is  ftronger  than  the  chamois,  climbs  to 
the  fummit  of  the  higheff  mountains  ; while  the  chamois 
only  lives  in  the  fecond  ffage  ; but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  to  be  found  in  the  plains  : both  make  their  way  on 
the  fnow ; both  afeend  precipices  by  bounding  from  rock 
to  rock  ; both  are  covered  with  a firm  and  folid  fkin,  and 
clothed, 'in  winter,  with  a double  fur,  with  very  rough  hair 
outwardly,  and  a finer  and  thicker  hair  underneath  ; both  of 
them  have  a black  ftripe  on  the  back,  and  both  likewife  have 

^he  tail  nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  The  number  of  exterior 
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refcmblances  is  To  great,  in  comparifon  with  the  differences, 
and  the  conformity  of  the  exterior  parts  is  fo  complete,  that, 
if  we  reafon  in  confequence  of  thefe  accounts,  we  might  be 
led  to  believe,  that  thefe  two  animals  are  not  really  of  a dif- 
ferent fpeoies,  but  that  they  are  fimply  only  conftant  va- 
rieties of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  The  ibex,  as  well  as 
the  chamois,  when  taken  young  and  brought  up  with  do- 
meftic goats,  are  eafily  tamed  ; and,  accuftomed  to  do- 
mefticity,  imbibe  the  fame  manners,  herd  together,  re- 
turn to  the  (table,  and  probably  copulate  together.  I 
avow,  however,  that  this  fa£t,  the  moft  important  of  all, 
and  which  alone  would  decide  the  queftion,  is  not  known 
to  us. 

Let  us,  neverthelefs,  take  a view  of  the  oppohte  reafons. 
The  fpecies  of  the  ibex  and  the  chamois  both  fublift  in 
a ftate  of  nature,  and  both  are  canftantly  diftindL  The 
chamois  fometimes  comes,  of  his  own  accord,  and  joins  the 
flock  of  our  domeftic  fheep.  The  ibex  never  joins  them,  at 
leaft  not  before  it  is  tamed.  The  ibex  and  the  he- goat 
•have  a very  long  beard,  and  the  chamois  has  none  at  all  ; 
■the  male  and  female  chamois  have  verv  fmall  horns ; thofe 
of  the  male  ibex  are  fo  thick  and  fo  long,  that  they 
would  fcarcely  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an  animal  of  its 
ftze.  The  horns  of  the  male  ibex  are  not  very  different 
from  thofe  of  the  goat ; as  the  female,  however,  approaches 
our  goat,  and  even  the  chamois,  in  the  fize  and  fmallnefs  of 
;the  horns,  may  we  not  conclude,  that  thefe  animals,  the 
chamois,  and  the  domeftic  goat,  are,  in  fadt,  but  one  and 
the  fame  fpecies,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  females  is  inva- 
riable and  alike,  while  the  males,  are  fubjedi  to  varieties, 
which  render  them  different  one  from  the  other  f 

The  ibex,  \cr  wild  goat,  entirely  and  exadfly  refembles 
the  domeftic  goat,  by  the  conformation,  the  organization, 
and  the  natural  and  phyfical  habits ; it  only  .varies  by  two 
flight  differences^  the  one  externally,  and  the  other  in- 
ternally. The  horns  of  the  ibex  are  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  he-goat ; they  have  two  longitudinal  ridges  ; thofe  of  the 
goat  have  but  one  ; they  have  alfo  thick  knots,  or  tranfverfe 
tub  ercles,  which  mark  the  number  of  years  of  their  growth, 
while  thofe  of  the  goats  are  only  marked  with  tranfverfe 
ftrokes.  I he  ibex  runs  as  faff  as  the  ftag,  and  leaps  lighter 
than  the  roe-buck.-  All  goats  aye  liable  to  vertigos,  which 
are  common  to  them  with  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  as  welj 
as  the  inclination  to  climb  up  rocks;  and  ftill  another 
*'uftom5  which  is  that  of  continually  licking  the  ftones, 
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efpeciaHy  thofe  which  are  drongly  impregnated  with  fait* 
petre,  or  common  fait.  In  the  Alps  there  are  rocks  which 
have  been  hollowed  by  the  tongue  of  the  chamois.  Thefe 
are  commonly  foft  and  calcinable  Hones,  in  which,  as  is 
well  known,  there  is  always  a certain  quantity  of  nitre, 
Thefe  natural  agreements,  thefe  conformable  cudoms, 
among  other  circumdances,  appear  to  me  to  be  fufficient  in- 
dexes of  the  identity  of  fpecies  in  thefe  animals. 

The  ibex  and  the  chamois,  pne  of  which  I look  upon  as 
the  male,  and  the  other  as  the  female  Hock  of  the  goat  fpe- 
cies, are  only  found,  like  the  mufflon,  who  is  the  fource  of 
the  fheep  fpecies,  in  defarts,  and  upon  the  moil  craggy 
places  of  the  highed  mountains  : the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  the  iilands  of  the 
Archipelago,  are  almod  the  only  places  where  the  ibex  and 
the  chamois  are  to  be  found.  But,  although  both  thefe 
animals  diflike  heat,  and  only  inhabit  the  region  of  fnow  and 
ice,  yet  they  have  alfo  an  averfion  to  excedive  cold.  In  the 
Hummer,  they  chufe  the  north  of  the  mountains  ; in  winter, 
they  defeend  into  the  valleys  ; neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  fupport  themfelves  on  their  legs  upon  the  ice,  when  it  is 
fmooth  ; but,  if  there  be  the  lead  inequalities  on  its  furface, 
they  bound  along  with  fecurity. 

The  chace  of  thefe  animals  is  very  troublefome,  and  dogs 
are  entirely  ufelefs  in  it ; it  is  likewife  very  dangerous  to 
men  ; for  fometimes  the  animal,  finding  itfelf  hard  pufhed, 
turns  and  ftrikes  the  hunter,  and  precipitates  him  from  the 
rock.  The  chamois  is  as  fwift,  but  not  fo  drong  as  the 
ibex:  the  fpecies  of  this  lad  is  more  numerous  j and  they 
commonly  go  in  herds  ; there  are,  however,  lefs  at  this  pre- 
sent time  than  there  were  formerly,  at  leafl  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  mountains. 

Mr.  Perond,  furyeyor  of  the  pryflal  mines  in  the  Alps, 
having  brought  over  a living  chamois,  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  the  natural  habits  of  this  animal  : — 
“ The  chamois  is  a wild  animal,  but  eafily  tamed,  and  very 
docile.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a domeflic  goat,  and  re- 
fembles  one  in  many  refpedls.  It  is  mod  agreeably  lively, 
and  adtjve  beyond  expreflion.  Its  hair  is  fliort,  like  that  ot 
the  doe  ; in  fpring  it  is  of  an  afh-colour,  and  in  winter  of  a 
blackifh  brown.  The  large  males  keep  themfelves  apart 
from  the  red,  except  in  their  rutting  time.  The  time  of 
their  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  of  Oclobcr  to  the  end  of 
November  ; and  they  bring  forth  in  April  and  March.  I he 
young  follows  the  dam  for  about  five  months,  and  fometimes 
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longer,  if  the  hunters,  or  the  wolves,  do  riot  feparate  them. 
It  is  afferted,  that  they  Jive  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years.  The  defh  of  the  chamois  is  good  to  eat ; and  lome 
.of  the  fatted:  afford  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  fuet,  which  tar 
iurpaffes  that  of  the  goat  in  folidity  and  goodnefs. 

The  cry  of  the  chamois  is  not  diflinflly  known  : if  it  has 
any,  it  is  but  faint,  and  refembling  that  of  a hoarfe  goat ; it 
is  by  this  cry  it  calls  its  young ; but,  when  they  are 
.frightened,  or  are  in  danger  of  any  enemy,  or  fome  other 
objedl  not  perfectly  known  to  them,  they  warn  the  reff  of 
the  flock  by  a kind  of  hiding  noife.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  chamois  has  a very  penetrating  eye,  and  its  hearing  and 
fmell  are  not  lefs  diflirigujfhing.  When  it  finds  an  enemy 
near,  it  flops  for  a moment,  and  then  in  an  inflant  flies  off 
with  the  utmoft  fpeed.  When  the  wind  is  in  its  favour,  it 
can  fmell  a human  creature  for  more  than  half  a mile 
.diflance.  When  this  happens,  therefore,  and  it  cannot  fee 
its  enemy,  but  only  difeovers  his  approach  by  the  feent,  he 
begins  the  buffing  noife  with  fuch  force,  that  the  rocks  and 
the  fprefls  re-echo  with  the  found.  This  hiding  continues 
as  long  as  the  breath  will  permit.  In  the  beginning  it  is 
very  fhrill,  and  deeper  towards  the  clofe.  The  animal  then 
rells  a moment,  after  this  alarm,  to  infpecl  farther  into  its 
danger  ; and,  having  confirmed  the  reality  of  its  fufpicion, 
it  recommences  to  hifs  by  intervals,  till  it  has  fpread  the 
alarm  to  a great  diflance.  During  this  time,  if  is  in  the 
raofl  violent  agitation,  flrikes  the  ground  forcibly  with  its 
fore  foot,  and  fometimes  with  both  ; it  bounds  from  rock  to 
rock  ; it  turns,  and  looks  round  ; it  runs  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  when  it  has  obtained  a fight  of  the  enemy,  dies 
from  it  with  all  its  fpeed.  The  hiding  of  the  male  is  much 
more  acute  than  that  of  the  female  : it  is  performed  through 
the  noflrils,  and  is,  properly,  no  more  than  a very  flrong 
breath,  forced  through  the  noflrils  by  fixing  the  tongue  to 
the  palate,  keeping  the  teeth  nearly  ffiut,  the  lips  open,  and 
a little  lengthened.  The  chamois  feeds  upon  the  belt 
herbage,  and  chufes  the  mod  delicate  parts  of  plants,  dowers, 
gnd  the  mofl  tender  buds.  It  is  not  lefs  delicate  with  re- 
gard to  feveral  aromatic  herbs,  which  grow  upon  the  fides 
of  the  Alps.  It  drinks  but  very  little,  while  it  feeds  upon 
the  fucculent  herbage,  and  ruminates,  like  the  goat,  in  the 
intervals  of  feeding.  Its  head  is  crowned  with  two  fmall 
horns,  of  about  half  a foot  long,  of  a beautiful  black,  and 
lifing  from  the  forehead,  almoft  betwixt  the  eyes.  Thefe 
horns  are  often  made  ufe  of  tor  the  heads  of  canes.  The 
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hide's  of  thefe  animals  arc  very  flrong  and  fupplc,  and  good 
warm  waiftcoats  and  gloves  are  made  of  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  very  laborious,  and  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  moft  ufual  way  of  taking  them,  is, 
by  hiding  behind  fome  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
{hooting  them.  The  fportfman  is  obliged  to  take  great  pre- 
caution^ this  bufinefs,  and  to  creep,  for  a vaft  way,  upon 
his  belly,  .observing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  wind  in 
his  face.  When  he  is  got  within  a proper  djftance,  and 
properly  fccured  from  -fight,  he  only  advances  his  head  and 
arms,  with  the  piece,  from  his  hiding  place,  and  fires  among 
them  : others  hunt  this  animal,  as  they  do  the  flag,  by 
placing  proper  perfons  at  all  the  paffiages  of  the  glade  or 
valley,  and  then  fending  in  others  to  rouze  the  game. 

The  Saiga.]  There  is  a fort  of  wild  goat  found  in 
Hungary,  in  Tartary,  and  in  South  Siberia,  which  the 
Ruffians  called  Seigak,  or  Saiga.  _ It  hears  a refemblance  to 
the  domeftic  goat,  in  the  fhape  of  its  body,  and  in  its  hair; 
but,  by  the  fhape  of  the  horns,  and  the  deleft  of  the  beard,  it 
approaches  nearer  the  gazelle,  and  appears  to  be  a mixture 

of  thefe  two  animals.  I 

The  faiga,  by  its  natural  habits,  refembles  more  the 
gazel  than  the  ibex  and  the  chamois;  for  it  does  not  delight 
in  mountainous  countries,  but  lives  upon  the  hills  and  on 
the  plains'.  It  is  very  agile,  very  fwift,  and  its  flefh  is  much 
better  eating  than  that  of  the  ibex?  or  any  other  wild  or 
{ame.goat,  * - ' 

' 1 . . i,  j * f 1 i . . . * . 1 

The  Antelope,  cr  Gazelle.]  There  have  been 
thirteen  fpecies,  or,  at  leaf!,  thirteen  very  diflinft  varieties, 
noted  of  thefe  animals.  In  this  uncertainty,  in  knowing 
whether  they  are  only  varieties,  or  in  faft  really  different 
fpecies,  we  have  thought  proper  to  put  them  all  together, 
affio-ning  to  each,  of  them  a particular  name.  The  brff  is 
the  common  gazelle , found  in  Syria,  in  ivleiopotamia,  and  in 
all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Levant,  as  well  as  in  Barbary, 
and  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  The  horns  of  this 
animal  are  about  a foot  long,  entirely  annulated  at  the  bafe, 
which  leffen  into  half  rings  towards  the  extremity ; they  are 
not  only  furrounded  with  thefe  rin^s,  but  alio  longitudinally 
furrowed  by  fmall  ftreaks.  Thefe  rings  mark  the  number 
of  years  of  their  growth,  which  is  commonly  about  twelve 
or  thirteen.  The  gazelles  in  general,  and  this  tribe  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  referable  the  roe-buck,  in  the  proportions 
cf  the’ body,  its  natural  funftions,  its  fwiftnefs,  and  the 
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imightnefs  and  beauty  of  its  eyes.  Thefe  refemblances 
would  tempt  us  to  think,  that,  as  the  roe-buck  does  not 
exiff  where  the  gazelle  does,  the  latter  was  only  a degenera- 
tion of  the  flrfl: ; or,  that  the  roe-buck  is  only  a gazelle, 
whofe  nature  is  altered  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
by  the  effect  of  the  different  food,  did  not  the  gazelle  differ 
from  the  roe-buck  in  the  nature  and  fafhion  of  its  horns  ; 
thofe  of  the  roe-buck,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  folid,  fall 
off,  and  are  renewed  every  year,  like  thofe  of  the  flag  : on 
the  contrary,  the  horns  of  the  gazelle  are  hollow  and  per- 
manent, like  thofe  of  the  goat  ; the  roe-buck  has  alfo  no 
gall-bladder,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  gazelle,  as  well  as 
in  the  goat : on  the  other  hand,  the  gazelles  have,  in  com- 
mon with  the  roe-buck,  deep  pits  under  the  eyes,  and  re- 
fcmble  it  Hill  more  in  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in 
the  bunches  upon  their  legs,  which  only  differ  in  being 
upon  the  fore  legs  of  the  gazelle,  and  upon  the  hinder  legs 
of  the  roc-buck.  The  gazelles,  therefore,  feem  to  be  of  a 
middle  nature  between  the  two  animals  ; but,  when  we 
confider,  that  the  roe-buck  is  an  animal  which  is  to  be 
found  in  both  continents,  and  that  the  goats,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  well  as  the  gazelles,  do  not  exift  in  the  New 
World,  we  final  1 eafily  perceive,  that  thefe  two  fpecies,  the 
goat  and  the  gazelle,  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other 
than  they  are  to  the  roc-buck. 

The  fecortd  gazelle  is  an  animal  found  in  Senegal,  and 
is  called  the  kevel.  It  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  former, 
and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  roe-buck  ; it  differs  alfo 
in  its  eyes,  which  are  much  larger  ; and  its  horns,  inftead 
of  being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  Tides,  as  well  in  the  male 
as  in  the  female ; in  other  refpedts,  the  kevel  entirely  re- 
fembles  the  gazelle. 

The  third  animal  is  called  the  cor  in  ^ the  name  it  bears  in 
Senegal.  It  greatly  refembles  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel, 
but  is  Hill  lefs  than  either  ; its  horns  alfo  are  much  fmaller, 
and  fmoother  than  thofe  of  the  other  two  ; and  the  an- 
nular prominences  belonging  to  this  kind  are  fcarcely 
difcernible. 

In  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  France,  there  are  fkins  of  thefe 
three  different  gazelles  ; befides  which,  is  a horn  which  bears 
a great  refemblance  to  thofe  ol  the  gazelle  and  kevel,  and 
only  differs  from  them  in  being  much  thicker.  Its  thicknefs 
and  length  feem  to  indicate  a much  larger  animal  than  the 
common  gazelle;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  belong  to  a gazelle 
which  the  I urks  call  tzeran , and  the  Perfians  atur.  This 
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animal,  according  to  Olearius,  in  fome  meafure,  refembles 
our  deer,  except  that  it  is  rather  of  a red  colour  than  brown; 
the  horns,  likewife,  are  without  antlers,  and  reft  upon  the 
back,  &c.  Mr.  Gmelin,  who  defcribes  it  under  the  name 
of  dohcren , fays,  it  refembles  the  roe-buck,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  horns  are  like  thofe  of  the  ibex,  hollow,  and, 
like  them,  never  fall  oft. 

To  the  four  firft  fpecies  or  tribes  of  gazelles.,  rauft  be 
added  two  other  animals,  which  refemble  them  in  many 
things.  The  firft  is  called  kola  at  Senegal,  where  the  French 
have  ft iled  it  the  great  brown  cow . ft  he  fecond,  which  we 
call  the  Jioby  is  alfo  an  animal  of  Senegal,  which  the  French 
have  denominated  the  fmall  bro%vn  cow . The  horns  of  the 
kob  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel  ; 
but  the  fhape  of  the  head  is  different;  the  muzzle  is  much 
longer,  and  there  are  no  pits  nor  depreffions  under  the  eyes. 

The  feventh  animal  of  this  fpecies,  or  of  this  genus,  is  a 
gazelle  which  is  found  in  the  Levant,  but  more  commonly 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Arabia.  It  is  called,  from  its  Arabian 
name  algazelle  ; it  is  draped  pretty  much  lixe  the  other  ga- 
zelles, and  is  nearly  of  the  lize  of  a deer  ; but  its  horns  are 
long,  fmall,  and  but  little  rounded  till  towards  the  extremity, 
when  they  turn  fhort  with  a fharp  flexure  ; they  are  black, 
^nd  aim  oft  fmooth,  and  the  annular  prominences  fcarcely 
obfervable,  except  towards  the  bale,  where  they  are  a little 
more  vifibie.  They  are  about  three  feet  in  length,  while 
thofe  of  the  gazelle  are  commonly  but  one  foot,  thofe  of  the 
kevel  fourteen  and  fifteen  inches,  and  thofe  of  the  corin 
(which,  nevertheless,  refembles  this  the  moft),  only  fix  or 
feven  inches. 

* The  eighth  animal  is  that  which  is  vulgarly  called  the 
Bezoar  gazelle , but  by  the  eaftern  nations  pafan , which 
name  we  retain.  This  gazelle  is  of  the  fize  of  our  domeftic 
he-goat ; and  it  has  the  hair,  lhape,  and  agility  of  the  ftag. 
In  moft  refpects,  thefe  two  fpecies,  the  algazelle  and  the 
pafan , appear  to  us  to  have  a great  affinity.  ft  hey  are  alio 
natives  of  the  fame  climate,  and  found  in  tne  Levant,  in 
Egypt,  in  Harbary,  in  Arabia,  and  Perfia  ; but  there  is  this 
difference:  the  algazelle  feeds  upon  the  plains,  and  the 
pafan  is  only  found  in  the  mountains,  ft  he  flefh  of  bot:i 
is  very  good  food. 

- The  ninth  gazelle  is  an  anjmal  which  is  called  nanguer 
st  Senegal,  it" is  three  feet  and  an  half  long,  two  feet  and 
an  half  high  ; it  is  of  the  colour  of  the  roe-buck,  fallow 
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upon  the  hinder  parts,  with  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour  on  the 
neck.  Its  horns  are  prominent,  like  thofe  of  the  other  ga- 
zelles, and  are  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  length  : they  are 
black,  and  round  ; but,  what  is  very  particular  in  them,  is, 
that  near  the  points  they  are  crooked  forwards,  nearly 
as  thofe  of  the  chamois  are  bent  backwards.  Thefe  nan- 
guers  are  very  beautiful  animals,  and  very  eafy  to  tame. 

The  tenth  gazelle  is  a very  common  animal  in  Barbary, 
and  in  Mauritania,  and  fo  well  known  to  the  Englifh,  that 
they  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  antelope.  This  animal  is. 
of  the  fize  of  a roe-buck,  and  greatly  refembles  the  com- 
mon gazelle  and  the  kevel,  yet  differs  from  them  in  many 
particulars,  fo  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  animal  of  a differ- 
ent fpecieS.  This  antelope  has  deeper  eye-pits  than  the 
common  gazelle ; its  horns  are  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
almoft  touching  each  other  at  the  bottom,  fpreading  as  they 
rife,  fo  as,  at  their  tips,  to  be  fixteen  inches  afunder.  They 
have  the  annular  prominences  of  the  gazelle  and  the  kevel, 
but  not  fo  diftinguifhable  as  in  thofe.  But  what  ferves  par- 
ticularly to  diftinguifh  this  antelope,  is,  the  double  flexure, 
very  uniform  and  remarkable,  fo  that  the  two  horns  make 
a tolerable  reprefentation  of  an  antique  lyre. 

In  reviewing  all  the  animals  of  this  clafs,  we  And  there 
are  about  twelve  fpecies,  or  diftindf  varieties,  in  the  ga- 
zelles ; and,  after  having  carefully  compared  them,  we  fup- 
pofe,  flrft,  that  the  common  gazelle,  the  kevel,  and  the 
corin,  are  only  three  varieties  of  one  fpecies  ; fecondly,  that 
the  tzeiran,  the  koba,  and  the  kob,  are  all  three  varieties 
of  another  fpecies  ; thirdly,  we  prefume,  that  the  algazelle, 
and  the  palan,  are  only  two  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies ; 
and  we  imagine,  that  the  name  Bezoar  gazelle , which  has 
been  given  to  the  pafan,  is  no  diftindfive  chara&er  ; for  we 
think  ourfelves  able  to  prove,  that  the  Oriental  bezoar  does 
not  come  from  the  pafan  alone,  but  from  all  the  gazelles 
and  goats  which  live  in  the  mountains  of  Afia  ; fourthly,  it 
appears,  that  the  nanguers,  whofe  horns  are  crooked  for- 
wards, and  who,  together,  compofe  two  or  three  particular 
varieties,  have  been  indicated  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  the  dama  ; and,  fifthly,  that  the  antelopes,  which 
are  about  three  or  four  in  number,  and  which  differ  from 
all  others  by  the  double  flexure  of  their  horns,  have  alio 
been  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  flrepfaheroi* 
and  of  addax. 

The  gazelles  are  hunted  not  only  with  dogs,  aflifled  by 
the  talcon,  but  alfo,,  in  fome  countries,  with  the  punce. 

This 
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This  fine  animal,  tamed  for  the  purpofe,  generally  goes 
with  the  hunter  ; and,  when  the  prey  is  near,  they  unchain 
it,  and  {hew  it  the  gazelles.  It  immediately  exerts  all  its 
arts  and  fiercenefs  in  the  purfuit,  not,  as  might  be  fuppofed, 
by  running  after  them,  but  by  turning  and  winding  about 
with  the  utmoft  cunning,  till  it  is  near  its  prey,  when  it 
bounds  all  at  once  upon  the  gazelle,  ftrangles  it  inftanta- 
neoufly,  and  fucks  its  blood.  If  it  miffes  its  aim,  which 
often  happens,  it  refts  in  the  place,  nor  attempts  to  purfue 
them  any  further  ; perhaps  from  the  inftin£t,  that,  as  they 
can  run  much  fwifter,  and  a longer  time,  the  chace  would 
be  ufelefs.  The  matter  then  draws  near  the  ounce,  coaxing 
it,  and  flinging  it  fome  pieces  of  flefh,  until  he  is  near  enough 
to  chain,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  former  ffation. 

In  fome  places,  they  take  the  wild  gazelles  by  means  of 
a tame  one,  to  the  horns  of  which  they  fallen  a fnare  made 
of  cord.  When  a herd  of  gazelles  is  found,  the  tame  one  is 
fent  among  the  reft ; it  no  l'ooner  approaches,  than  the  males 
of  the  wild  herd  advance  to  oppol'e  him,  and,  in  butting 
with  their  horns,  are  entangled  in  the  noofe.  In  this 
flruggle,  they  both  commonly  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
the  hunter  coming  up,  kills  the  one,  and  difengages  the 
other. 

The  antelopes,  efpecially  the  largeft  fort,  are  much  more 
common  in  Africa  than  in  India;  they  are  ftronger  and 
fiercer  than  the  other  gazelles,  from  which  they  are  eafily 
diltinguilhable  by  the  double  flexure  of  their  horns  ; they 
have  alfo  no  black  or  brown  ffreaks  on  their  fides.  1 he- 
middling-fized  antelope  is  about  the  fize  and  colour  of  the 
deer  ; their  horns  are  very  black,  their  body  very  white,  and 
their  fore  legs  Ihorter  than  the  hinder  ones.  T hey  are 
well  made,  and  only  fleep  in  dry  and  clean  places  ; they  are 
likevvife  very  fwift,  very  watchful,  and  very  apprehenfive  of 
danger  •,  fo  that,  in  open  places,  when  they  fee  a man,  a dog, 
or  any  other  enemy,  they  fly,  with  all  their  fwiftnefs,  till 
they  are  out  of  danger.  But,  notwithftanding  this  natural 
timidity,  they  have  a kind  of  courage,  if  they  are  lur- 
pri fed,  when  they  turn  fhort  round,  and  face  the  enemy  that 
attacks  them,  with  great  firmnefs. 

The  bezoar  Hone  is  the  produ&ion  not  only  of  ga- 
zelles, but  of  wild  and  domeftic  goats,  and  even  (heep. 
Probably  the  formation  of  this  Hone  depends  more  on  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  quality  of  the  food,  than 
on  the  nature  or  fpecies  of  the  animal.  Some  authors  have 

aflerted,  that  the  true  occidental  bezoar,  i.  e.  that  which 
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polTeftes  moft  virtue,  is  the  produdfion  of  monkeys,  and  not 
of  gazelles,  goats,  or  fheep.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
founded  on  a proper  balls ; for  we  have  feen  many  of  thefe 
concretions,  to  which  the  name  of  monkey  bezoar  has  been 
given,  quite  different  from  the  Oriental  bezoar , which  is 
certainly  produced  by  a ruminating  animal,  and  which  is 
eafily  diftinguifhable  from  all  other  bezoars,  by  its  fhape, 
fubftance,  and  colour,  which  is  generally  of  an  olive  brown 
without  and  within  ; while  the  occidental  bezoar  is  of  a pale 
yellow;  the  fubftance  of  the  firft  is  alfo  fofter  and  finer; 
that  of  the  laft,  harder  and  drier.  The  Oriental  bezoar 
has  been  prodigioufly  in  vogue,  and  a great  conlumption 
has  been  made  of  it  in  the  laft  century  ; and,  finee  it  has 
been  made  ufe  of  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  for  all  cafes  in 
which  our  prefent  phyficians  give  cordial  medicines,  and 
other  antidotes,  may  we  not  prefume,  by  the  great  quanti- 
ties which  formerly  have  been,  and  by  what  at  prefent  is 
confumed,  that  this  ftone  is  produced  not  from  a fingle  fpe- 
cies  of  animal,  but  from  many ; and  that  it  is  equally  the 
production  of  gazelles,  goats,  and  fheep,  who  cannot  pro- 
duce it  but  in  certain  climates  of  the  Levant  and  Indies. 

This  ftone  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  by  concentrical 
layers,  and  often  contains  fome  foreign  matter,  even  from, 
the  circumference  to  the  very  center.  We  have  enquired 
into  the  nature  of  this  matter,  which  ferves  as  a nucleus  to 
the  Oriental  bezoar,  from  which  a judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  kind  of  animal  that  has  fwallowed  them.  This 
nucleus  is  of  various  kinds,  fometimes  pieces  of  fiint,  tama- 
rinds, grains  of  Cailia,  pieces  of  ftraw,  and  the  young  buds 
of  trees  in  particular ; therefore,  from  the  above  faCts,  we 
can  attribute  this  prcdu&ion  only  to  thofe  animals  which 
brouze  upon  fhrubs  and  leaves. 

Garcias  ab  Horte  fays,  that  in  Corrafon,  and  in  Perfia, 
there  is  a kind  of  goats  called  pafans,  and  that  it  is  in  their 
ftomachs  that  the  bezoar  is  formed  ; for,  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  goats  that  are  killed  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops, 
the  ftones  are  eagerly  fought  after,  jn  the  ftomachs  of  thefe 
animals,  and  very  commonly  found  there. 

With  refpedf  to  the  occidental  bezoars,  we  can  affirm,  that 
they  proceed  neither  from  goats  nor  gazelles,  nor  even  any 
animal  of  that  kind,  in  all  the  extent  of  theNew  World.  In- 
ftead  of  gazelles,  we  only  meet  with  roe-bucks  in  the  woods 
or  America  ; inftead  of  wild  goats  and  fheep,  animals  of  a 
quite  different  nature  are  feen  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and 
Lhili,  viz.  the  lamas,  and  the  pacos.  . , 
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Mr.  Daubcnton,  who  has  more  narrowly  infpedted  into 
the  nature  of  bezoar  ftones  than  any  other  perfon,  thinks 
that  they  are  compofed  of  a matter  fimilar  to  that  which 
fallens  itfelf  to  the  teeth  of  ruminating  animals,  in  form  of 
a fhining  tartareous  matter. 

The  chamois,  and  perhaps  the  ibex  of  the  Alps,  the  goats 
of  Guinea,  and  many  other  animals  of  America,  afford 
bezoar;  and,  if  we  comprehend  under  this  name,  all  con*, 
cretions  of  this  nature  which  is  met  with  in  different  ani- 
mals, we  may  be  allured,  that  mod  quadrupeds,  excepting 
carnivorous  ones,  produce  bezoar,  which  is  even  to  be 
found  in  crocodiles  and  alligators. 

To  form,  therefore,  a clear  idea  of  thefe  concretions,  it 
will  be  neccffary  to  divide  them  into  many  dalles,  and  fix- 
them  to  the  animals  which  produced  them,  obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  climate,  and  the  food,  which  moffly  aftifted 
this  kind  of  production. 

Firft,  then,  the  ftones  which  are  found  in  the  bladder, 
and  in  the  reins  of  men,  and  other  animals,  muft  be  held 
diftind  from  the  bezoar  clafs,  and  defcribed  by  the  name  of 
calculi , their  fubftance  being  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
bezoar  ; they  are  eafily  known  by  their  weight,  their  urinous 
fmell,  and  their  compofition*  which  is  not  regular,  nor* 
formed  with  concentrical  layers,  like  that  of  the  bezoar. 

2.  The  concretions  that  are  often  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  in  the  liver  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  of  the 
brute  creation,  muft  not  be  regarded  as  bezoar  ftones,  they 
being  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  them,  by  their  lightnefs, 
their  colour,  and  their  inflammability;  and,  befides,  they 
are  not  formed  by  layers  encircled  round,  or  nucleufes,  like 
the  bezoar. 

3.  The  balls  that  are  often  found  in  the  ftomach  of  ani- 
mals, and  efpecially  in  thofe  that  ruminate,  are  not  true 
bezoars.  Thefe  balls,  which  are  called  egagropiles , are 
compofed  internally  of  the  hair  the  animal  has  licked  off, 
and  fvvallowed,  or  from  the  hard  roots  which  he  has  fed 
upon,  and  which  he  could  not  digeft  ; their  external  part  i9 
encrufted  with  a vifeous  fubftance,  fomething  limilar  to  (hat 
of  the  bezoar.  The  egagropiles , therefore,  have  nothing  in 
them,  except  this  external  layer,  of  the  bezoar;  and 
a finale  inflection  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from 
the  other. 

4.  Egagropiles  are  often  found  in  the  animals  of  tem- 
perate climates,  but  fcarcely  ever  any  bezoar.  Animals  of 
hotter  countries,  on  the  contrary,  only  produce  bezoar : the 
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elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  goats,  the  gazelles  of  Afiaand 
Africa,  the  lama  of  Peru,  and  others,  produce,  inftead  of 
egagropiles,  folid  bezoar,  whofe  fubftance  and  fize  varies  re- 
latively, according  to  the  difference  of  the  animals  and  the 
climates. 

5.  The  bezoar  to  which  the  greateft  virtues  and  proper- 
ties has  been  attributed,  is  the  Oriental  bezoar,  which,  as 
we  have  faid,  proceeds  from  goats,  gazelles,  and  fheep, 
which  feed  on  the  mountains  ol  Afia.  T he  bezoar  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  which  is  called  occidental , is  produced 
from  lamas  and  pacos,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America.  In  fhort,  the  goats  and  gazelles  of 
Africa  alfo  produce  bezoar,  but  not  of  lo  good  a quality  as 
thofe  of  Afia. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  may  conclude,  that,  in 
general,  the  bezoar  is  only  a refidue  of  the  vegetable  nutri- 
ment, which  is  not  to  be  found  in  carnivorous  animals,  and 
which  is  only  produced  in  thofe  who  teed  on  plants ; that 
in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Afia,  the  herbage  being 
ftronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  bezoar 
which  is  made  from  the  refidue  of  that  food*  has  alfo  more 
virtues  than  any  other ; that  in  America,  where  the  heat  is 
lefs,  the  grafs  of  the  mountains  being  weaker,  the  bezoars 
produced  there,  are  inferior  to  the  firft ; and  in  Europe, 
where  the  grafs  is  ftill  weaker,  and  in  all  the  valleys  of  both 
continents,  no  bezoar  is  produced,  but  only  egagropiles , 
which  contain  nothing'  but  hair  or  roots,  and  very  hard 
filaments,  which  the  animal  was  unable  to  digeff. 


The  Bubalus,  or  Stag-like  Antelope.]  The 
name  of  bubalus  has  been  very  improperly  applied  to  the 
buffalo,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice  in  our  de- 
fcription  of  that  animal.  It  belonged  formerly  only  to  the 
animal  in  queflion,  which  is  of  a very  diftant  nature  from 
the  buffalo.  It  rcfembles  the  flag,  the  gazelle,  and  the 
ox,  in  many  very  remarkable  refpedts  ; the  flag,  in  the  lize 
and  fhape  of  its  body  and  legs,  in  particular;  but  its  horns 
are  permanent,  and  made  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  largeft  ga- 
zelles ; which  animal  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  natural  habits  : 
its  head,  however,  is  much  longer  than  the  gazelle’s,  and 
even  than  the  flag’s;  and  it  refembles  the  ox,  by  the  length 
of  the  muzzle,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  horns  of  the  bubalus  are  crooked  backwards,  and 
twifled  like  a corkfcrew.  The  fhohlders  are  elevated,  fo 
that  they  form  a fort  of  bunch  upon  the  withers.  The  tail 
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is  almoft  a foot  long,  and  furnifhed  with  a quantity  of  hair 
at  its  extremity. 

The  hair  of  the  bubalus  is  like  that  of  the  elk,  fine 
towards  the  root,  thick  in  the  middle  and  extremity.  This 
character  is  particular  to  thefe  two  animals  ; for  the  hair  of 
almoft  every  quadruped  is  thicker  at  the  root  than  at  the 
middle  and  point.  The  hair  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  elk,  though  much  fhorter,  thinner,  and  fofter  ; and 
thefe  alone  are  the  refemblances  between  the  bubalus  and 
the  elk. 

The  bubalus  is  common  in  Barbary,  and  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the  an- 
telope, and  has,  like  that,  fhort  hair,  and  a black  hide,  and 
flefh  which  makes  very  good  food. 

The  Condoma,  or  striped  Antelope.]  The  Mar- 
quis de  Marigny  fhewed  me,  in  his  cabinet,  the  head  of  an 
animal,  which,  at  firft  fight,  I fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to 
a great  bubalus.  It  is  like  thofe  of  our  largeft  flags  ; but 
the  horns,  inftead  of  being  folid  like  thofe  of  the  flag,  are 
large  and  hollow,  with  a ridge  like  thofe  of  the  goat  kind, 
and  with  varied  flexures  like  thofe  of  the  antelope.  In  exa- 
mining the  royal  cabinet  for  what  might  be  there  relative  to 
this  animal,  we  found  two  horns  which  belonged  to  it ; the 
firft,  without  any  mark  or  name,  came  from  his  Majefly's 
wardrobe;  the  fecond  was  given  to  me,  in  1760,  by  M. 
Bauchis,  Commiflionary  of  the  Marines,  with  the  name  of 
the  Condoma  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  affixed  to  it.  The 
lall  name  we  have  thought  proper  to  adopt,  as  the  animal 
which  it  denotes  has  never  before  been  deferibed  nor 
denominated. 

In  looking  over  the  works  of  travellers,  for  thofe  marks 
which  might  have  an  affinity  with  the  remarkable  fize  of  the 
horns  of  this  animal,  we  can  find  none  which  have  a nearer 
relation  to  it  than  thofe  of  the  animal  indicated  by  Kolbe, 
by  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
44  This  goat,”  he  fays,  “ to  which  the  Hottentots  have 
44  not  as  vet  given  a name,  and  which  I call  the  wild  goat  * 
44  is  very  remarkable  in  many  refpe<£ts.  It  is  about  the  fize 
44  of  a large  flag;  its  head  is  very  handfome,  ornamented 
44  with  two  crooked  and  pointed  horns,  about  three  feet 
44  lone,  and,  at  their  extremities,  about  two  feet  afunder. 
44  All  along  the  back  there  runs  a white  lift,  which  ends  at 
44  the  infertion  of  the  tail ; another,  of  the  fame  colour, 
44  crofTes  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  which  it  entirely 

44  furrounds. 
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*«  furrounds.  There  are  two  more  running  round  the  body, 
44  one  behind  the  fore  legs,  and  one  parallel  to  it,  before  the 
44  other.  The  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  is  greyith, 
44  except  the  belly,  which  is  white.  It  has  alio  a long, 
c 6 grey  beard  ; and  its  legs,  though  long,  aie  well  pro- 
44  portioned.” 

The  Guib,  or  harnessed  Antelope,  is  an  animal 
which  has  not  been  indicated  by  any  naturalift,  nor  even  by 
any  traveller,  notwithftanding  it  is  common  enough  ill 
Senegal.  It  refembles  the  gazelles,  efpecially  tne  nanguer, 
by  the  fize  and  fhape  of  its  body,  by  the  finenefs  of  its  legs, 
by  the  fhape  of  its  head  and  muzzle,  by  the  eyes,  by  the  ears 
and  length  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  defedt  of  a beard  ; but 
every  gazelle,  efpecially  the  nanguer,  has  the  colour  of  the 
belly  white,  while  the  breaft  and  belly  of  the  guib  is  of  a 
deep  brown.  It  alfo  differs  from  the  gazelles  by  the  horns, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  not  marked  with  annular  promi- 
nences. They  are  alfo  a little  compreffed  ; and  the  guib, 
in  thefe  particulars;  is  more  like  the  goat  than  the  gazelle  ; 
neverthelefs,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  of  a par- 
ticular kind,  which  feems  to  us  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  gazelle  and  the  goat.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  for  white 
lifts  on  a brown  ground,  which  are  difpofcd  along  the  ani- 
mal’s body,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a harnefs.  It  feeds 
in  company  ; and  they  are  found  in  numerous  herds  in  the 
plains  of  Pador. 

T he  Grimm.]  This  animal  is  only  known  to  naturalifts 
by  the  name  of  the  wild  goat  of  Grimmius  ; and,  as  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  name  it  bears  in  its  own  country, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  precarious  denomina- 
tion. There  are  two  characters  which  are  fufficient  to 
diftinguifh  it.  The  firft  is  a very  deep  cavity  under  each 
eye;  the  fecond  is  a tuft  of  hair,  Handing  upright  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  It  refemh!l'S  both  the  goat  and  the  gazelle, 
not  only  in  the  fhape  of  its  body,  but  even  in  its  horns, 
which  are  annulated  towards  the  bafe,  and  have  longitudinal 
ftreaks,  like  thofc  of  the  gazelles  ; at  the  fame  time,  they 
are  very  fhort,  apd  bend  backwards  in  an  horizontal  di- 
rection. There  is  fotrte  reafon  to  think,  that  the  male  grimm 
alone  is  furnifhed  with  horns. 

The  Chevrotin?.]  We  have  given  the  name  of 
chevrotin  ( tragulus)  to  thofe  (mail  animals  of  the  hotter 
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countries  of  Africa  and  Afia,  which  almoft  every  travelled 
has  mentioned,  by  the  denomination  of  flnall flags,  or  little 
hinds  : in  fadt,  the  chevrotin  is  a miniature  refemblance  of 
the  ftag,  by  the  fhape  of  its  muzzle,  the  delicacy  of  its 
body,  the  fhortnefs  of  its  tail,  and  the  fhape  of  its  legs;  but 
it  differs  greatly  from  it  in  the  fize,  the  largeft  chevrotins 
being  never  found  longer  than  the  hare.  In  other  refpedts, 
the  horns  of  thofe  which  have  any,  are  hollow,  annulated, 
and  nearly  refembling  the  gazelles.  Their  foot  is  cloven, 
and  is  alfo  more  of  the  gazelle  than  of  the  ftag  kind.  I hey 
differ  both  from  the  gazelle  and  the  ftag,  by  not  having  any 
depreftions  or  hollows  under  their  eyes,  and  in  that  refpecb 
approach  nearer  the  goat  kind  ; but,  in  reality,  they  are 
neither  ftag,  gazelle,  nor  goat,  and  conftitute  one  or  more 
diftinct  fpecies.  Seba  gives  the  figures  and  the  defcriptions 
of  five  chevrotins  : the  firft,  the  fmall  red  Guinea  hindy 
without  horns  ; the  fecond,  the  fawn , or  fmall  African  flag  ; 
the  third,  the  flnall  young  flag  of  Guinea  ; the  fourth,  the 
Cmall  red  and  white  J'potted  hind  of  Surinam  ; the  fifth,  the 
red-haired  African  flag.  Of  thefe  five  chevrotins  mentioned 
by  Seba,  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  are  evidently  the  fame 
animal  ; the  fifth,  which  is  larger  than  the  three  firft,  and 
whofe  hair  is  redder,  much  longer,  and  of  a deeper  brown, 
l'eems  to  us  to  be  only  a variety  of  this  fpecies ; the  fourth, 
which  the  author  indicates  as  an  animal  of  Surinam,!  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  only  a fecond  variety  ol  this  fpe- 
cies, which  is  only  found  in  Africa,  and  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Alia. 

Thefe  animals  are  of  an  elegant  make,  and  finely  propor- 
tioned for  their  fize.  But,  though  they  leap  and  bound 
with  prodigious  fwiftnefs,  yet,  apparently,  they  cannot  con- 
tinue it  for  a long  time  ; for  the  Indians  often  hunt  them 
down  ; and  the  ISegroes  likewife  purlue  them,  and  knock 
them  down  with  their  flicks.  They  arc  greatly  hunted 
after,  as  their  flefh  is  excellent  food.  1 hey  can  only  live 
in  exceflively  hot  climates  ; and  they  are  lo  exceedingly  de- 
licate, that  it  is  with  the  greateft  trouble  they  are  tranlported 
into  Europe  alive,  where  they  perifh  in  a fhort  time.  T.  hey 
are  eafily  tamed,  very  familiar,  and  beautiful.  The  chev- 
rotin  is,  without  doubt,  the  leaft  of  all  cloven-footed  ani- 
mals. According  to  this  character,  they  fliould  not  bring 
forth  many  young  ; but,  if  we  reafon  from  their  lmall  fize, 
we  fhould  imagine  they  brought  forth  feveral  at  a time. 
They  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  Indies,  Java,  Ceylon, 

Senegal,  Congo,  and  in  every  other  country  that  is  ex- 
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ceflively  hot,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  America,  nor  in  any 
of  the  temperate  climates  of  the  Old  Continent. 

Mazame,  in  the  Mexican  language,  was  the  name  of 
the  flag,  or  rather  of  the  whole  race  of  ftags,  deer,  and  roe- 
bucks. Travellers  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  mazames,  both 
common  to  Mexico  and  New  Spain  ; the  firft  and  largeft, 
to  which  they  give  the  fimple  name  of  mazame,  has  a horn 
like  that  of  tne  roe-buck  of  Europe,  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
in  length,  with  the  extremity  divided  into  two  points  ; the 
fecond,  called  temamacame , is  lefs  than  the  former,  and  has 
but  a fingle  horn,  and  without  any  antlers.  Thefe  two 
animals  feem  to  be  roe-bucks  ; the  firft  of  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  European  roe-buck,  and 
the  fecond  no  more  than  a variety  of  it. 

The  Coudous,  or  Indian  Antelope.]  Of  all  ani- 
mals, thofe  that  chew  the  cud  are  the  moft  numerous,  and 
moft  varied.  In  the  very  great  quantity  of  horns  collected 
together  in  the  Royal  Cabinet,  or  difperfed  in  private  col- 
lections, there  ftill  remains  one  without  label,  wfithout 
name,  abfolutely  unknown,  and  of  which  we  have  no  other 
indexes  than  thofe  which  we  can  draw  from  the  fubjedl  it- 
fe If.  This  horn  is  large,  almoft  ftrait,  and  very  thick  and 
black.  It  is  not  folid  like  that  of  the  ftag,  but  refembles 
that  of  the  ox.  After  feeking  in  a number  of  different  ca- 
binets, we  at  laft  found,  in  that  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  a head 
adorned  with  two  horns,  refembling  this  we  mention  : this 
was  labelled  with  thefe  words — The  horns  of  an  animal  nearly 
like  a horfe , of  a greyijh  colour , with  a mane  before  its  head : it 
is  called , at  Pondicherry , coesdoes,  which  Jhould  be  pro- 
nounced COUDOUS. 

The  coudous  may  poffibly  be  of  the  buffalo  fpecies  ; and 
the  travellers  in  Africa,  where  the  buffalo  is  as  common  as 
in  Afia,  more  precifely  mention  a kind  of  buffalo,  called 
pacajj'e  at  Congo,  which,  by  the  indexes,  feems  to  us  to  be 
the  coudous.  “ In  the  route  from  Louanda  to  the  kingdom 
“ of  Congo,  we  perceived,”  fay  they,  “ two  pacafies,  which 
(e  are  animals  greatly  refembling  buffaloes,  and  which  roar 

like  lions.  The  male  and  female  go  always  together. 

They  are  white,  lpotted  with  red  and  black.  Their  ears 
“ are  about  half  an  ell  long  ; and  their  horns  are  fhort. 
((  They  neither  fly  at  the  fight  of  the  human  fpecies,  nor 
“ do  they  do  them  any  injury,  but  onjy  look  at  them  as 
64  they  pafs  by.” 
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The  Musk  Animal.]  To  finifti  a complete  hiftory  of 
goats,  and  other  animals  of  this  genus,  there  is  only  one  re- 
maining to  be  defcribed,  which  is  as  famous  as  it  is  un- 
known. The  animal  we  mean,  is  that  which  produces  the 
mufk,  which  all  modern  naturalifts,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
travellers  through  Afia,  have  fpoken  of,  fome  by  the  name 
the  flag,  roe-buck,  and  mufk-goat ; others  have  confidered 
it  as  a large  chevrotin  ; and  truly  it  feems  to  be  of  an  am- 
biguous nature,  participating  of  all  the  above  animals,  al- 
though, at  the  fame  time,  we  can  aflert,  that  its  fpecies  is 
different  from  all  others.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
roe-buck,  or  gazelle  ; but  its  head  is  without  horns ; and 
by  this  character  it  refembles  the  mernina , or  chevrotin  of 
India.  It  has  two  great  canine  teeth  or  tuffs  in  the  upper 
jaw,  by  which  it  approaches  the  chevrotin  ; but,  what  dif- 
tinguilhes  it  from  all  other  animals,  is  a kind  of  bag,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  grows  near  the 
navel,  and  in  which  a liquor  filtrates,  which  differs  from 
the  civet  by  its  fmell  and  confidence.  Neither  the  Greeks 
nor  Romans  have  made  any  mention  of  the  muff-animal ; 
and  Grew  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  made  an  exacl  de- 
feription  of  it  from  its  ffin.  The  defeription  given  by 
that  author  is  as  follows  : 

The  muff  flag  is  about  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length, 
from  the  head  to  the  tail  ; and  the  head  is  about  half  a foot 
long  ; the  neck,  feven  or  eight  inches  ; the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  three  inches  broad,  and  like  that  of  a greyhound  ; the 
pars  are  erect,  like  thofe  of  a rabbit,  and  about  three  inches 
long;  the  tail  is  not  above  two  inches;  the  fore  legs  are 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  high  ; it  is  cloven- footed, 
armed  behind  and  before  with  two  horny  fubdaqces,  but 
none  on  the  hind  feet. 

The  bladder  or  bag  which  contains  the  muff  is  about 
three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  ffands  out  from  the  belly 
about  an  inch  and  an  half.  The  animal  has  twenty-fix 
teeth.  There  is  alfo  a tuff,  or  canine  tooth,  about  two 
inches  and  an  half  long,  on  each  fide  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  terminate  in  the  form  of  a hook.  It  has  no  horns. 
It  appears,  farther,  that  the  hair  of  this  animal  is  long  and 
rough,  the  muzzle  pointed,  and  tuffs  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  hog.  By  thefe  marks  it  approaches  the  boar  kind, 
and  perhaps  Rill  more  that  of  the  babiroufl'ay  which  the  na- 
turaliRs  have  denominated  the  Indian  boar.  The  American 
hoo;  alfo,  which  we  call  pecari , has  a bag  or  cavity  on  its 
back,  containing  plenty  of  a very  odoriferous  humour.  In 
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general,  thofe  animals  which  produce  odoriferous  liquors, 
as  the  badger,  the  caftor,  the  pecan,  the  oudatra,  the  der- 
man,  the  civet,  the  zibet,  are  not  of  the  {tag  or  goat  kind. 
Thus  we  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  the  mufk  animal 
is  nearer  the  hog  fpecies  than  that  of  the  goat. 

In  refpecft  to  the  matter  of  mufk  itfelf,  its  e {fence,  that  is, 
its  pure  fubftance,  is  perhaps  as  little  known  as  the  nature 
of  the  animal  which  produces  it.  All  travellers  agree,  that 
the  mufk  is  always  mixed  and  adulterated  with  blood,  or 
fome  other  drugs,  by  thofe  who  fell  it.  T he  Chine fe  not 
only  increafe  the  quantity  by  this  mixture,  but  they  endea- 
vour likewife  to  increafe  the  weight,  by  incorporating  with 
it  lead  very  finely  ground.  The  pureft  mufk,  and  that 
which  is  the  moft  fought  after,  even  by  the  Chinefe  them- 
•felves,  is  that  which  the  animal  depofits  upon  trees  or  ftones, 
againft  which  it  rubs  itfelf  when  the  quantity  renders  it 
unealy.  The  mufk  which  is  brought  over  in  the  bag,  is 
very  feldom  fo  good,  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  ripe,  or  becaufe  it 
is  only  in  their  rutting  feafon  that  it  acquires  all  its  ftrength 
and  all  its  fmell ; and  it  is  at  this  time  the  animal  endea- 
vours to  difburthen  itfelf  of  this  pure  matter,  which  then 
caufes  fuch  violent  itchings  and  irritations.  A fingle  grain 
of  mufk  is  fufficient  to  perfume  a great  quantity  of  other 
matter  ; and  the  odour  expands  itfelf  to  a very  great  diftance. 
The  fmalleft  particle  is  fufficient  to  perfume  a confiderable 
fpace ; and  the  perfume  itfelf  is  fo  permanent,  that,  at  the 
end  of  feveral  years,  it  does  not  feem  to  have  l-oft  much  of 
its  power. 

C H A P.  XIX. 

Of  the  Babirouffa , or  Indian  Hog — He  Cablal — The  Porcu- 
pine— The  Couando — The  Urfon — The  Afiatic  Hedge-hogs — 
The  Camelopard — The  Lama , and  Paco. — The  Sloth — The 
Surikat — The  Tarfier — The  Phalanger — The  Coquallin — 
The  Hamjler — The  Bohak — The  Jerboa — The  Ichneumon — 
The  FoJTan — The  Vanfire — The  Maki>  or  Maucacau — The 
The  Lori — The  Javelin  Bat. 

The  Babiroussa,  or  A LL  naturalifts  have  regarded 
Indian  Hog.]  L\.  this  animal  as  a kind  ot  hog, 
though  it  has  neither  the  head,  fhape,  briftles,  nor  tail  of  a 
hog.  Its  legs  are  longer,  and  its  muzzle  fhorter.  It  is  co- 
vered with  foft  and  fhort  hair  like  wool  ; and  its  tail  is  ter- 
minated by  a tuft  of  the  fame ; its  body  is  likewife  not  fo 
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thick  and  clumfy  as  that  of  the  hog  ; its  hair  is  grey,  mixed 
with  red  and  a little  black  ; its  ears  are  fhort  and  pointed  ; 
but  the  moft  remarkable  character,  and  what  diftingqifhes 
it  from  all  ether  animals,  are  four  enormous  tufks,  or  canine 
teeth,  the  two  fhorteff  of  which  fhoot  out  of  the  lower  jaw, 
like  thole  of  the  boar  ; the  two  others,  which  come  from  the 
upper  jaw,  pierce  the  cheeks,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
lips,  and  rife  crooked  almoft  to  the  eyes.  Thefe  tufks  are 
of  a very  beautiful  ivory,  much  finoother  and  finer,  but  not 
fo  hard  as  that  of  the  elephant. 

1 hefe  quadruple  and  enormous  tufks,  give  thefe  animals 
a very  formidable  appearance  ; they  are,  however,  lefs  dan- 
gerous than  our  wild  boars.  They  go,  like  them,  in  herds; 
they  have  a very  ftrong  fmell,  by  which  they  are  eafily  dif- 
cove red,  and  hunted  with  good  fuccefs.  They  grunt  terri- 
bly, defend  themfelves,  and  wound  their  enemy  with  their 
under  tufks;  for  the  upper  are  rather  of  differvice  than  of 
ule  to  them.  Although  wild  and  ferocious  as  the  boar,  they 
are  tamed  with  great  eafe  ; and  their  flefh,  which  is  very 
good  food,  putrefies  in  a very  fhort  time.  As  their  hair  is 
fine,  and  their  fkin  delicate,  it  is  foon  penetrated  by  the 
teeth  of  the  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference  to  wild 
boars,  and  fooner  accomplifh  their  purpofe.  The  babirouffa 
ftrikes  its  upper  tufks  into  the  branches  of  trees,  to  reft  its 
head,  or  to  fleep  ftanding.  This  habit  it  has  in  common 
with  the  elephant,  who,  in  order  to  fleep  in  an  eredf  pofture, 
fup ports  his  head  by  fixing  the  end  of  his  tufks  in  the 
ho  les  which  he  makes  in  his  lodging. 

The  babirouffa  differs  ftill  more  from  the  wild  boar  by 
its  natural  appetites.  It  feeds  upon  grafs  and  leaves  of  trees, 
and  does  not  endeavour  to  enter  gardens,  to  feed  on  beans, 
peafe,  and  other  vegetables  ; while  the  wild  boar,  who  lives 
in  the  fame  country,  teeds  upon  wild  fruits,  roots,  and  often 
on  the  depredations  it  makes  in  gardens.  Thefe  animals, 
who  go  alike  in  herds,  never  mix  ; the  wild  boars  keep  on 
one  fide,  and  the  babirouflas  on  the  other ; thefe  walk 
quicker,  and  have  a very  fine  fmell.  They  often  fix  them- 
felves againft  a tree,  to  keep  off  the  hunters  and  their  dogs. 
When  they  are  purfued  for  a long  time,  they  make  towards 
the  fea,  and,  fwimming  with  great  dexterity,  very  often 
efcape  their  purfuit;  for  they  fwim  for  a very  long  time, 
and  often  to  very  great  diffances,  and  from  one  ifland  to 
Another. 

I he  babiroufia  is  found  not  only  in  the  ifland  of  Bouro, 
or  Boero,  near  Amboyna,  but  alfo  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
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Aiia  and  Africa;  as  at  Eflrila,  Senega],  Madagascar,  &c. 
We  h ave  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  convince  ourfelves, 
that  the  female  had  not  the  two  tufks  which  are  fo  remark- 
able in  the  male  ; but  molt  authors,  who  have  fpoken  of  this 
animal,  feem  to  agree  in  this  circumflance.  , 

The  Caeiai.]  This  American  animal  has  never  yet 
made  its  appearance  in  England.  It  is  not  a hog,  as  na- 
turalifts  and  travellers  pretend  ; it  even  refembles  it  only  by 
trifling  marks,  and  differs  from  it  by  ffriking  charadters. 
The  1 argefi:  cabiai  is  fcarcely  the  fize  of  a hog  of  eighteen 
months  growth.  The  head  is  longer  ; the  eyes  are  larger  ; 
the  fnout,  inflead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is  Split 
like  that  of  a rabbit  or  hare,  and  furnifhed  with  thick, 
ffrong  whifkers  ; the  mouth  is  not  fo  wide;  the  number  and 
form  of  the  teeth  are  different ; for  it  is  without  tufks  : like 
the  peccary,  it  wants  a tail,  and,  unlike  to  all  others  of 
this  kind,  is  in  a manner  web-footed,  and  thus  eafiiy 
fitted  for  iwimming  and  living  in  water.  The  hoofs  before 
are  divided  into  four  parts,  and  thofe  behind  into  three;  be- 
tween the  divifions,  there  is  a prolongation  of  the  fkin  ; fo 
that  the  feet,  when  opened  in  Swimming,  can  beat  a greater 
Surface  of  water. 

This  animal,  thus  made  for  the  water,  Swims  there  like  a 
badger,  feeks  the  fame  prey,  and  Seizes  the  fifh  with  its  feet 
and  teeth,  and  carries  them  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  to  devour 
them  with  the  greater  eafe.  It  lives  alfo  upon  fruits,  corn, 
and  fugar-canes.  As  its  legs  are  broad  and  flat,  it  often  fits 
upright  upon  its  hind-legs.  Its  cry  refembles  more  the 
braying  of  an  afs  than  the  grunting  of  an  hog.  It  feldom 
Eirs  out  but  at  night,  and  almoft  always  in  company,  with- 
out going  far  from  the  Sides  of  the  water  in  which  it  preys. 
It  can  End  no  Safety  by  flight  ; and,  in  order  to  efcape 
its  enemies  which  purfue  it,  it  plunges  into  the  water,  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  a long  time,  and  rifes  at  Such  a diftance, 
that  the  hunters  lofe  all  hopes  of  feeing  it  again.  It  is  fat  - 
and  the  fiefh  is  tender,  but,  like  that  of  the  badger,  rather 
of  a hfhy  taffe  ; the  head,  however,  is  not  bad  ; and  this 
agrees  with  what  is  Said  of  the  beaver,  whofe  exterior  parts 
have  a tafte  like  fifh. 

The  cabiai  is  quiet  and  gentle  : he  is  neither  quarrel- 
fome  nor  ferocious  with  other  animals.  It  is  eafiiy  tamed, 
comes  at  call,  and  willingly  follows  the  hand  that  feeds  it. 

^ e not  know  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
young,  their  growth,  and  consequently  the  length  of  life  of 
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this  animal.  They  are  very  common  in  Guiana,  as  well  as 
in  Brafil,  in  Amazonia,  and  in  all  the  lower  countries 
of  South  America. 

« 

The  Porcupine.]  The  name  of  this  animal  leads  us 
into  an  error,  and  makes  many  imagine,  that  it  is  only  a hog 
covered  with  quills,  when,  in  fadt,  it  only  refembles  that 
animal  by  its  grunting.  In  every  other  refpedf,  it  differs 
from  the  hog  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  as  well  in  out- 
ward appearance,  as  in  the  interior  conformation.  Inftead 
of  a lone;  head  and  ears,  armed  with  tufks,  and  terminated 
with  a fnout ; inftead  of  a cloven  foot,  furnifhed  with  hoofs 
like  the  hog,  the  porcupine  has  a fhort  head  like  that  of  the 
beaver,  with  two  large  incifive  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  each 
jaw  ; no  tufks,  or  canine  teeth  ; the  muzzle  is  divided  like 
- that  of  the  hare  ; the  ears  are  round  and  flat,  and  the  feet 
armed  with  nails  ; inftead  of  a large  ftomach  with  an  appen- 
dix in  form  of  a caul,  the  porcupine  has  only  a fmgle  fto- 
inach,  with  the  large  ccecum  gut ; the  parts  of  generation 
are  not  apparent  externally,  as  in  the  male  hog  ; its  tefticles, 
and  the  other  parts  of  generation,  are  likewife  concealed  in 
the  body.  By  all  thefe  marks,  as  well  as  by  its  fhort  tail, 
its  long  whifkers,  and  its  divided  lip,  it  partakes  more  of  the 
bare,  or  beaver  kind,  than  that  of  the  hog.  The  hedge- 
hog, indeed,  who  is,  like  the  porcupine,  covered  with 
prickles,  is  fomewhat  refembling  the  hog  ; for  it  has  a long 
muzzle,  terminated  by  a kind  of  fnout;  but  all  thefe  refem- 
blances  being  very  diftant,  it  feems  that  the  porcupine  is  a 
particular  and  different  fpecies  from  that  of  the  hedge-hog, 
the  beaver,  the  hare,  or  any  other  animal  with  which  it 
may  be  compared. 

Travellers  and  naturalifts  have  almoft  unanimoufly  de- 
declared,  that  this  animal  has  the  faculty  of  difeharging  its 
quills,  and  wounding  its  foes  at  an  immenfe  diftance  ; that 
thefe  quills  have  the  extraordinary  and  particular  property  of 
penetrating  farther  into  the  flefh,  of  their  own  accord  and 
power,  as  foon  as  ever  the  point  has  made  an  entrance 
through  the  fkin.  Thefe  ftories,  however,  are  all  purely 
imaginary,  and  without  the  lmalleft  foundation  or  rcafon. 
The5  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  this  animal  raiftng  his 
prickles  upright,  when  he  is  irritated  ; and,  as  there  are 
f'ome  of  them  which  are  only  inferted  into  the  fkin  by 
a fmall  pellicle,  they  eafily  fall  oft'.  We  have  feen  many 
porcupines,  but  have  never  obferved  them  dart  any  of  their 
quills  from  them,  although  they  were  violently  agitated.  We 
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cannot,  then,  avoid  being  greatly  aftonilhcd,  that  the  greated 
authors,  both  modern  and  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mod 
ienfible  travellers,  have  joined  in  believing  a circumdance  fc> 
entirely  falfe.  In  juftice,  however,  to  Dr.  Shaw,  we  mud 
except  him  from  the  number  of  thefe  credulous  travellers  : 
«<  Of  all  the  number  of  porcupines,”  fays  he,  “ which  I 
“ have  feen  in  Africa,  I have  never  yet  met  with  one 
tc  which  darts  its  quills,  however  drongly  it  was  irritated. 

Their  common  method  of  defence  is  to  lie  on  one  fide, 
?c  and  when  the  enemy  approaches  very  near,  to  rife  fud- 

denly,  and  wound  him  with  the  points  of  the  other.” 

The  porcupine,  although  a native  of  the  hotted  climate 
of  Afri.ca  and  India,  lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  coun- 
tries, fuch  as  Perfia,  Spain  and  Italy.  Agricola  fays,  that 
the  fpecies  was  not  tranfported  into  Europe  before  the  lad 
century.  They  are  found  in  Spain,  but  more  commonly  in 
Italy,  efpecially  on  the  Appenine  mountains,  and  in  the  en- 
virons of  Rome. 

The  porcupine,  in  its  domedic  date,  is  neither  furious 
nor  vicious  ; it  is  only  anxious  for  its  liberty  ; and,  with 
the  affidance  of  its  fore  teeth,  which  arefnarp  and  drong,like 
thole  of  the  beaver,  it  eafily  cuts  through  a wooden  p.ifon. 
It  is  alfo  known,  that  it  feeds  willingly  on  fruits,  chefnuts, 
and  crumbs  of  bread  ; that,  in  its  wild  date,  it  lives  upon 
roots  and  wild  grain  ; that,  when  it  can  enter  a garden,  it 
makes  great  havock,  eating  the  herbs,  roots,  fruit,  &cc. 
It  becomes  fat,  like  mod  other  animals,  towards  the  end 
of  fummer ; and  its  flefh,  although  infipid,  is  tolerable 
eating. 

When  the  form,  fubdance,  and  organization  of  the 
prickles  of  the  porcupine  are  confidered,  they  are  found  to 
be  true  quills,  to  which  only  feathers  are  wanting  to  make 
them  exactly  refemble  thofe  of  birds.  They  drike  together 
with  a noife  as  the  animal  walks  ; and  it  eafily  eredts  them 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  peacock  fpreads  the  feathers  of 
his  tail. 

The  Couando,  or  Brazillian  Porcupine.]  The 
porcupine,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  a native  of  the  hot 
countries  of  the  Old  World  ; but,  not  having  been  found 
in  the  New,  travellers  have  not  hefitated  to  give  its  name 
to  animals  which  feemed  to  refemble  it,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  which  we  are  about  to  take  notice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Couando  of  America  has  been  tranfported  to  the 
J£ad  Indies  and  Piion,  who  probably  was  not  acquainted 
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with  the  porcupine,  has  engraved  in  Bontius  the  couando  of 
America,  under  the  name  and  defcription  of  the  true  porcu- 
pine. The  couando,  however,  is  not  a porcupine,  it  being 
much  lets  ; its  head  and  muzzle  is  fhorter  ; it  has  no  tuft 
on  its  head,  nor  flit  in  the  upper  lip  ; its  quills  are  fome- 
times  fhorter  and  much  finer ; its  tail  is  long,  and  that  of 
the  porcupine  is  very  fhort ; it  is  carnivorous,  rather  than 
frugivorous,  and  endeavours  to  furprife  birds,  fmall  animals, 
and  poultry,  while  the  porcupine  only  feeds  upon  herbs, 
greens,  fruits,  &c.  It  fleeps  all  the  day  like  the  hedge-hog, 
and  only  dirs  out  in  the  night ; it  climbs  up  trees,  and  hangs 
in  the  branches  by  its  tail,  which  the  porcupine  cannot  do. 
All  travellers  agree,  that  its  flefh  is  very  good  eating.  It  is 
eafily  tamed,  and  commonly  lives  in  high  places.  Thefe 
animals  are  found  over  all  America,  from  Brafil  and  Guiana, 
to  Louifiania  and  the  fouthem  parts  of  Canada;  while  the 
porcupine  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hotted  parts  of  tin  Old 
Continent. 

In  transferring  the  name  of  porcupine  to  the  couando, 
they  have  fuppofed  and  tranfmitted  to  him  the  fame  facul- 
ties, efpecially  that  of  lancing  its  quills.  Ray  is  the  only 
perfon  who  has  denied  thefe  circumftances,  although  they 
evidently  appear,  at  fird  view,  to  be  abfurd. 

The  Urson,  or  Canada  Porcupine,]  This  animal, 
placed  by  Nature  in  the  defart  part  of  North  America, 
exifls  independent  of,  and  far  diftant  from,  man.  The 
urjon  might  be  called  the  fpiny  beaver , it  being  of  the  fame 
fize,  the  fame  country,  and  the  fame  form  of  body;  it  has, 
like  that,  two  long,  flrong,  and  lharp  incifive  teeth  at  the  end 
of  each  jaw;  its  prickles  are  lhort,  and  almoft  covered  with 
its  hair  ; for  the  urfon,  like  the  beaver,  has  a double  coat ; 
the  firfr.  confids  of  long  and  foft  hair,  and  the  fecond  of  a 
down,  or  felt,  which  is  dill  fofter  and  fmoother.  In  the 
young  urfons,  the  prickles  are  proporticnably  larger,  more 
apparent,  and  the  hair  fhorter  and  lcarcer  than  in  the 
adults. 

This  animal  dillikes  water,  and  is  fearful  of  wetting 
itfelf.  He  makes  his  habitation  under  the  roots  ot  great 
hollow  trees,  fleeps  very  much,  and  chiefly  feeds  upon  the 
bark  of  juniper.  In  winter,  the  fnow  ferves  him  for  drink  ; 
in  fummer,  he  laps  water  like  a dog.  The  favages  eat  his 
flefh,  and  drip  the  bridles  off  the  hide,  which  they  make  ufe 
pf  indead  of  pins  and  needles. 
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The  Tanrec,  and  Tendrac,  or  Asiatic  Hedge- 
hogs, are  two  finall  animals  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
a little  refembie  our  hedge-hog,  but  are  fufHciently  difFerent 
to  conftitute  a difFerent  fpecies.  What  flrongly  proves  this, 
is,  their  not  rolling  themfelves  up  in  the  fhape  of  a ball, 
like  the  hedge-hog  ; and  where  the  tanrecs  are  found,  as  at 
Madagafcar^  hedge-hogs  are  alfo  found  of  the  fame  fpecies 
as  ours. 

There  appear  to  be  tanrecs  of  two  fpecies,  or  perhaps 
of  two  difFerent  breeds.  The  fir  ft,  which  is  nearly  as  large 
as  our  hedge-hog,  has  its  muzzle  proportionably  longer  ; 
and  its  ears  are  more  apparent,  and  lefs  furnifhed  with 
prickles,  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  tendrac,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  firft.  I he 
tendrac  is  not  larger  than  a rat ; its  muzzle  and  its  ears  are 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  tanrec  ; which  1 aft  is  covered  with 
fhorter  prickles,  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  hedge-hog  ; 
whereas  the  tendrac  has  them  only  on  the  head,  neck  and 
fhoulders,  the  reft  of  the  body  being  covered  with  a coarfe 
hair,  refembling  the  briftles  of  an  hog. 

Thefe  little  animals,  whofe  legs  are  fmall,  move  but 
flowly  ; they  grunt  like  an  hog,  and  wallow,  like  it,  in 
mire  ; they  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  fait  water  ; 
they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  and  make  themfelves  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  fleep  for  feveral  months.  During  this 
torpid  (fate,  their  hair  falls  off,  which  is  renewed  upon  their 
revival.  They  are  ufually  very  fat;  and  although  their 
flefti  be  infipid,  foft  and  fpongy,  yet  the  Indians  find  it  to 
their  tafte,  and  confider  it  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

The  Cameleopard  is  one  of  the  talleft,  moft  beauti- 
ful, and  molt  harmlefs  animals  in  nature.  The  enormous 
difproportion  of  its  legs  (the  fore  legs  being  as  long  again 
as  the  hinder  ones)  is  a great  obftacle  to  the  ufe  of  its 
ftrength  : its  motion  is  waddling  and  ftifF ; it  can  neither 
fly  from  its  enemies  in  its  free  ftate,  nor  lerve  its  m after  in 
a domeftic  one.  The  fpecies  is  not  very  numerous,  and 
have  always  been  confined  to  the  deferts  of  Ethiopia,  and 
fome  other  provinces  of  Africa  and  India.  As  thefe  coun- 
tries were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  Ariflotle  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  animal  ; but  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it,  and  Oppian  de- 
fcribes  it  in  a manner  that  is  far  from  equivocal.  44  The 
<c  cameleopard,’5  fays  this  author,  44  has  fome  refembiance 
<c  to  the  camel  : its  head  and  ears  are  fmall,  its  feet  broad, 
“ and  its  legs  long  ; but  the  height  of  the  laft  is  very  un- 
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«*  equal,  the  fore  legs  being  much  longer  than  the  hinder, 
which  are  very  fhort ; fo  that,  when  the  animal  appears 
<c  ftanding  and  at  reft,  it  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
<c  dog  fitting.  There  are  two  prominences  upon  the  head, 
“ juft  between  the  ears  ; they  refemble  two  fmall  and  ftrait 
46  horns.  Its  mouth  is  like  the  flag's  ; its  teeth  fmall  and 
white  ; its  eyes  full  of  fire  ; its  tail  fhort,  and  furnifhed 
“ with  black  hairs  at  its  end.” 

44  There  is,”  fays  Strabo,  44  a large  beaft  in  Ethiopia, 
44  called  Camelopardalis  ; although  it  bears  no  refemblance 
to  the  panther,  for  its  fkin  is  not  fpotted  in  the  fame 
<c  manner  : the  lpots  of  the  panther  are  orbicular,  and 
“ thofe  of  this  animal  are  long,  and  nearly  refcmbling  thofe 
<c  of  the  fawn,  or  young  flag.”  Gillius’s  delcription  feems 
to  me  ftill  better  : 44  I have  feen,”  fays  he,  “ three  cameleo- 
44  pards  at  Cairo.  On  their  heads  are  two  horns,  fix 
<c  inches  long;  and,  in  the  middle  of  their  forehead,  a 
<c  tubercle  rifes  to  about  the  height  of  two  inches,  which 
“ appears  like  a third  horn.  This  animal  is  llxteen  feet 
“ high  when  he  holds  his  head  eredt.  Its  neck  alone  is 
44  feven  feet ; and  it  is  twenty  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
66  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  fore  and  hind  legs  are 
« nearly  of  an  equal  height ; but  the  thighs  before,  are  fo 
tC  long  in  companion  to  thofe  behind,  that  its  back  feems 
“ to  hope  like  the  roof  of  an  houfe.  Its  whole  body  is 
« fprinkled  with  large  brown  fpots,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
44  fame  form.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like  thofe  of  the  ox.” 

In  infpe&ing  the  accounts  travellers  have  given  of  the 
cameleopard,  1 find  a tolerable  agreement  between  them. 
They  all  agree,  that  it  can  reach  with  its  head  to  the  height 
of  fixteen  or  feventeen  feet,  when  {landing  eredl ; and  that 
the  fore  legs  are  as  high  again  as  the  hinder  ones  ; fo  that  it 
feems  as  if  it  were  feated  upon  its  crupper.  They  all  like- 
wife  agree,  that  they  cannot  run  very  fvvift,  on  account 
of  this  difproportion  ; that  they  are  very  gentle,  and  that 
by  this  quality,  and  even  by  the  fhape  of  the  body,  it  par- 
takes more  of  the  fhape  and  nature  of  the  cnnel  than  of  any 
other  animal  ; that  it  is  among  the  number  of  ruminating 
animals,  and,  like  them,  is  deficient  of  the  incifive  teeth  in 
its  upper  jaw.  By  the  teftimonies  of  lome,  we  find,  that 
the  cameleopard  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  louthern  parts  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  Afia. 

It  is  very  clear  from  what  we  have  mentioned,  that 
the  cameleopard  is  a very  different  lpecies  from  every  other 
animal  ; but,  if  we  referred  it  to  any,  it  would  be  the  came), 
gather  ti  an  the  flag. 
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We  are  ignorant  of  the  fubftance  of  the  horns  of  the 
cameleopard  ; and  in  that  part  it  may  refemble  the  flag  more 
than  the  ox,  though  poflibly  they  may  be  neither  folid,  like 
thofe  of  the  firft,  nor  hollow,  like  thofe  of  the  ox,  goat,  &c. 
Who  knows  but  they  may  be  compofed  of  united  hairs,  like 
thofe  of  the  rhinoceros,  or  of  a fubftance  and  texture  en- 
tirely peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  horns  of  the  cameleopard 
are  furrounded  with  large,  coarfe  hair,  and  not  covered  with 
a down  or  velvet,  like  thofe  of  the  ftag  ; which  might  incline 
us  to  fuppofe  they  were  compofed  of  united  hair,  nearly 
like  thofe  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  tubercle  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  feems  to  form  a third  horn,  and  is  another 
ftrong  circumftance  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  The  two 
others,  which  are  not  pointed,  but  have  moffy  knobs  at 
their  ends,  are  perhaps  only  tubercles  fomewhat  refembling 
the  former.  Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  female  ca- 
meleopards  have  horns  like  the  males,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  they  are  fmaller.  If  this  animal,  therefore, 
was  really  of  the  ftag  kind,  the  analogy  would  be  violated 
here  likewife  j for,  of  all  fuch  animals,  there  is  only  the  fe- 
male rein-deer  that  has  herns. 

The  Lama,  and  the  Paco.]  There  are  examples,  in 
every  language,  of  two  different  names  being  applied  to  one 
and  the  fame  animal  ; one  of  which  has  a relation  to  its  wild 
ftate,  and  the  other  to  its  domeftic.  The  wild  boar  and  the 
hog  are  only  the  fame  animal,  under  two  names,  which  re- 
late only  to  the  condition  of  the  fpecies,  of  which  one  part 
is  under  the  power  of  man,  and  the  other  independent  of 
him  : it  is  the  fame  with  refpetft  to  the  lamas  and  the  pacos, 
which  were  the  only  domeftic  animals  of  the  ancient  Ame- 
ricans. Thefe  names,  then,  belong  to  their  domeftic  ftate  ; 
the  wild  lama  is  called  huanacus , or  gucinaco\  and  the  wild  ' 
paco,  vicunna , or  vigogne.  I fuppofed  this  remark  neceffary 
to  avoid  the  confufion  of  names.  Thefe  animals  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Continent,  but  only  belong  to  the  New. 
They  feem  even  to  belong  to  fome  particular  parts,  beyond 
the  limits  of  which  they  are  never  to  be  feen  ; they  appear 
attached  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  ftretch  from  New 
Spain  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan  ; they  inhabit  the  higheft 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  feem  to  require  a purer  and  more 
rarefied  air  than  that  of  our  higheft  mountains. 

It  is  very  lingular,  that,  although  the  lama  and  the  paco 
are  domefticated  in  Peru,  Mexico  and  Chili,  as  the  horfes 
are  in  Lurope,  or  the  camels  in  Arabia,  we  fcarcely  know 
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any  thing  of  them.  Peru,  according  to  Gregory  de  Bolivar, 
is  the  true  and  native  country  of  the  lamas ; they  are  con- 
ducted into  other  provinces,  as  New  Spain,  &c.  but  this 
is  rather  for  curiofity  than  utility  ; but  in  Peru,  from  Potoft 
to  Curacas,  thefe  animals  are  in  great  numbers,  and  make 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who  rear 
them.  Their  flefh  is  excellent  food  ; their  hair,  or  rather 
wool,  may  be  fpun  into  beautiful  clothing  ; and  they  are 
capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  in  the  molt  rugged  and  dan- 
gerous ways  ; the  ftrongeft  of  them  will  travel  with  two 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  on  their 
backs  ; their  pace  is  but  flow,  and  their  journey  is  feldoni 
above  fifteen  miles  a day  ; but  then  they  are  fure,  and 
defcend  precipices,  and  find  footing  among  the  raoft  craggy 
rocks,  where  even  men  can  fcarcely  accompany  them  ; they 
commonly  travel  for  five  days  together,  when  they  are 
obliged  to  reft,  which  they  do,  of  their  own  accord,  for  two 
or  three  days.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  the 
riches  of  the  mines  of  Potofi.  Bolivar  affirms,  that,  in  his 
time,  above  three  hundred  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  were 
in  acftual  employ* 

The  growth  of  the  lama  is  very  quick  ; and  its  life  is  but 
of  fhort  duration.  This  animal  couples  fo  early  as  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  remains  ftrong  and  vigorous  till  twelve  ; 
after  which  it  begins  to  decline,  and  becomes  entirely  ufe- 
lefs  at  fifteen.  1 heir  nature  appears  modelled  on  that  of  the 
Americans.  They  are  gentle  and  phlegmatic,  and  do  every 
thing  with  the  greateft  leifure  and  caution.  When  they 
ftop  on  their  journeys,  they  bend  their  knees  very  cautioufly, 
in  order  to  lower  their  bodies  without  difordering  their  load. 
As  foon  as  they  hear  their  driver  whiftle,  they  rife  up  again 
with  the  fame  precaution,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  ; 
they  feed  as  they  go  along  on  the  grafs  they  meet  with  in 
their  way,  but  never  eat  in  the  night,  making  ufe  of  that 
time  to  ruminate.  The  lama  fleeps,  like  the  camel,  with 
its  feet  folded  under  its  belly,  and  ruminates  in  that 
pofture.  When  overloaded  or  fatigued,  it  falls  on  its  belly, 
and  will  not  rife,  though  its  driver  llrikes  it  with  his  ut- 
moft  force. 

The  lama  is  about  four  feet  high  ; its  body,  compre- 
hending the  neck  and  head,  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  ; its  neck 
alone  is  near  three  feet.  The  head  is  fmall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  fomewhat  long,  the  lips 
thick,  the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a little  depending  : 
it  wants  the  incifive  and  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
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The  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great  agility. 
The  tail  is  fehlom  above  eight  inches.long,  Imall,  ftrait,  and 
a little  turned  up  at  the  end.  It  is  cloven-footed,  like  the 
ox  ; but  the  hoof  has  a kind  of  fpear-like  appendage  behind, 
which  aflifts  the  animal  to  move  and  fupport  itfelf  over  pre- 
cipices and  rugged  ways.  The  back  is  clothed  with  a fhort 
wool,  as  is  the  crupper  and  tail  ; but  it  is  very  long  on  the 
belly  and  fides.  Thefe  animals  differ  in  colour  ; fome  are 
white,  others  black,  but  moll  of  them  brown. 

Thefe  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  animals,  are  attended 
with  no  expence  to  their  matters  ; for,  as  they  are  cloven- 
footed, they  do  not  require  to  be  (hod,  nor  do  they  require 
to  be  houfed,  as  their  wool  fupplies  them  with  a warm  co- 
vering. Satisfied  with  a fmall  portion  of  vegetables  and 
grals,  they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  fubfitt  them  ; they 
are  ftill  more  moderate  in  what  they  drink,  as  their  mouths 
are  continually  moiftened  with  faliva,  which  they  have  in 
a greater  quantity  than  any  othar  animal.  The  natives 
hunt  the  huanacus,  or  wild  lama,  for  the  fake  of  its  fleece. 
The  dogs  have  much  trouble  to  follow  them  ; and,  if  they 
do  not  come  up  with  them  before  they  gain  the  rocks, 
both  the  hunters  and  dogs  are  obliged  to  defift  in  their 
purfuit. 

The  pacos  are  a fubordinate  kind  to  the  lamas,  much  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  afs  is  to  the  horfe  : they  are 
fmaller,  and  not  fo  ferviceable  ; but  their  fleece  is  more  ufe- 
ful : their  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and  is  a fort  of  merchan- 
dife,  as  valuable  as  filk.  The  natural  colour  of  the  pacos 
is  that  of  a dried  rofe  leaf,  which  is  fo  fixed,  that  it  under- 
goes no  alteration  under  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
They  not  only  make  good  gloves  and  {lockings  of  this  wool, 
but  alio  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  bring  a higher 
price,  and  exceed  thole  of  the  Levant. 

The  pacos  alfo  refemble  the  lamas  in  their  form,  except- 
ing that  their  legs  are  fhorter,  and  their  muzzle  thicker  and 
clofer.  They  inhabit  and  climb  over  the  higheft  parts  of 
the  mountains.  The  Ihow  and  ice  feem  rather  agreeable 
than  inconvenient  to  them.  When  wild,  they  keep  to- 
gether in  flocks,  and  run  very  fwift;  and,  as  foon  as  they 
perceive  a ftranger,  they  take  flight,  driving  their  young 
before  them.  'The  ancient  monarchs  of  Peru  rigoroufly 
prohibited  the  hunting  of  them,  as  they  multiply  but  ilowly.j 
but,  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  thefe  parrs,  their 
number  is  greatly  decreafed,  fo  that  at  prefent  there  are 
very  few  remaining.  The  fletti  of  thefe  animals  is  not  fo 
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good  as  that  of  the  huanacus  ; and  they  are  only  fought 
after  for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoar  they  produce.  The 
method  of  taking  them,  proves  their  extreme  timidity,  or 
rather  their  weaknefs.  The  hunters  having  driven  the 
flock  into  a narrow  paflage,  acrofs  which  they  have  ftretched 
a rope  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a number  of 
pieces  of  linen  or  cloth  hanging  on  it,  the  animals  are  fo 
intimidated  at  thefe  rags  agitated  by  the  wind,  that  they 
flop,  and,  crowding  together  in  a heap,  the  hunters  kill  great 
numbers  of  them  with  the  greateft  eafe ; but  if  there  are  any 
huanacus  among  the  flock,  which  are  lefs  timid  than  the 
pacos,  they  leap  over  the  rope  with  great  agility.  The 
example  is  immediately  followed  by  the  whole  flock,  and 
they  efcape  the  ftratagem  of  their  purfuers. 

With  refpedt  to  the  domeftic  pacos,  they  are  ufed  to 
carry  burdens,  like  the  lamas  ; but,  being  fmaller  and 
weaker,  they  carry  much  lefs  weight.  They  are  likewile 
of  a more  ftubborn  nature  ; and,  when  once  they  reft  with 
their  load,  they  will  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
fooner  than  rife.  The  Indians  have  never  made  ufe  of  the 
milk  of  thefe  animals,  as  they  have  fcarcely  enough  to  fu p- 
ply  their  own  young.  The  great  profit  derived  from  their 
wool,  has  induced  the  Spaniards  to  endeavour  to  naturalize 
them  in  Europe  : they  have  tranfported  them  into  Spain,  in 
hopes  to  raife  the  breed  in  that  country ; but,  the  climate 
not  agreeing  with  their  nature,  not  one  of  them  lived  : 
I am,  neverthelefs,  perfuaded,  that  thefe  animals,  which  are 
more  valuable  than  the  lamas,  might  thrive  upon  our 
mountains,  efpecially  upon  the  Pyrenean.  Thofe  who 
brought  them  into  Spain,  did  not  confider  that  they  can 
exift,  even  in  Peru,  only  in  the  cold  regions ; that  is,  on 
the  top  of  the  higheft  mountains  ; that  they  are  never  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys,  and  die  if  brought  into  hot  countries; 
that,  confequently,  in  order  to  preferve  them,  they  fhould  be 
landed,  not  in  Spain,  but  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  Norway, 
and  with  greater  certainty  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean, 
Alpine,  or  other  mountains,  where  they  might  climb  and 
attain  to  the  region  that  moft  agrees  with  their  nature. 

The  Unan,  and  the  Ai.]  Thefe  two  animals  have 
the  epithet  of  Jloth  given  to  them  both,  by  moft  authors,  on 
account  of  their  flownefs,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  walk.  The  unan  has  no  tail,  and  only  two  nails  on 
the  fore  feet.  The  ai  has  a ftiort  tail,  and  three  nails  on 
every  foot.  The  nofe  of  the  unan  is  likewife  much  long  r, 
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the  forehead  higher,  and  the  ears  longer  than  the  ai.  It 
differs  alfo  in  the  hair.  As  for  the  internal  parts,  its  vifeera 
are  both  formed  and  fituated  different  ; but  the  mod 
didinftive,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  lingular  char 
rafter,  is,  that  the  unan  has  forty-fix  ribs,  while  the  ai  has 
but  twenty-eight.  This  alone  fuppofes  two  fpecies,  quite 
didinft  one  from  the  other  ; and  thefe  forty-fix  ribs,  in  an 
animal  whofe  body  is  fo  fhort,  is  a kind  of  excefs  or  error 
in  nature;  for,  even  in  the  larged  animals,  and  thofe  whofe 
bodies  are  relatively  longer  than  they  are  thick,  not  one  of 
them  is  found  to  have  fo  many.  The  elephant  has  only 
forty  ribs,  the  horfe  thirty-fix,  the  ram  thirty,  the  dog 
twenty-fix,  and  the  human  fpecies  twenty- four,  &c.  This 
difference  in  the  condruftion  of  the  unan  and  the  ai,  fup- 
pofes a greater  didance  between  thefe  two  kinds  than  there 
is  between  that  of  the  cat  and  the  dog,  which  have  the 
fame  number  of  ribs;  for  the  external  differences  are  no- 
thing in  comparifon  with  the  internal  ones,  which  are  the 
caules  of  the  others.  Fhele  animals  have  neither  incifive 
nor  canine  teeth  ; their  eyes  are  dull  and  heavy  ; their 
mouths  wide  and  thick  ; their  fur  coarfe  and  flaring,  and 
like  dried  grafs  ; their  thighs  feem  almoll  disjointed  from 
the  haunch  ; their  legs  very  fhort,  and  badly  fhaped  ; they 
have  no  foies  to  the  feet,  nor  toes  feparately  moveable,  but 
only  two  or  three  claws,  exceflively  long,  and  crooked  < 
downwards  and  backwards.  Unfurnifhed  with  teeth,  they 
cannot  feize  any  prey,  nor  feed  upon  flefh,  nor  even  upon 
vegetable  food.  Reduced  to  live  on  leaves  and  wild  fruits, 
they  take  lip  a long  time  in  crawling  to  a tree,  and  are 
flill  longer  in  climbing  up  to  the  branches.  During  this 
flow  and  painful  labour,  which  fometimes  lafls  many  days, 
they  are  obliged  to  fupport  the  mod  preffxng  hunger;  and 
when,  at  length,  one  of  them  has  accomplished  its  end,  it 
fallens  itfelf  to  the  tree,  crawls  from  branch  to  branch, 
and,  by  degrees,  drips  the  whole  tree  of  its  foliage.  In 
this  manner,  it  remains  feveral  weeks  without  moidening 
its  dry  food  with  any  liquid;  and,  when  it  has  coil  fumed 
its  dore,  and  the  tree  is  entirely  naked,  yet  unable  to 
defeend,  it  continues  on  it  till  hunger  preffes,  and  that  be- 
coming more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  danger  or  death,  it 
drops,  like  a fhapelefs,  heavy  mafs,  to  the  ground,  without 
being  capable  of  exerting  any  effort  to  break  the  violence  of 
its  fall. 

On  the  ground,  thefe  animals  are  expofed  to  all  their 
enemies ; and,  as  their  flefh  is  not  abfolutely  bad,  they  are 
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billed  by  men  and  beafts  of  prey.  They  feem  to  multiply 
but  little,  or,  if  they  produce  very  often,  it  is  only  a fmail 
number,  as  they  are  furnifhed  but  with  two  teats  ; every 
thing  concurs,  therefore,  to  their  deftrudtion,  and  the  fpe- 
cies  fupports  itfelf  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  true,  that, 
although  they  are  flow,  heavy  and  almoft  incapable  of  mo- 
tion, yet  they  are  hardy,  ftrong,  and  can  abftain  a long 
time  from  food  ; covered  alfo  with  a thick  and  coarfe  fur, 
and  unable  fcarcely  to  move,  they  wade  but  little,  and  fatten 
by  reft,  however  poor  and  dry  their  food  is.  Although 
they  have  neither  horns  on  their  heads,  nor  hoofs  to  their 
feet,  nor  inciflve  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  they  are,  notwith- 
ftanding,  among  the  number  of  ruminating  animals,  and 
have,  like  them,  four  ftomachs  ; fo  that  they,  confequent- 
3y,  can  compenfate  for  the  quality  of  their  food,  by  the 
quantity  they  take  at  a time ; and,  what  is  ftill  more  fingu- 
lar  is,  that,  inftead  of  having,  like  other  ruminating  animals, 
very  long  inteftines,  theirs  are  very  fhort,  like  thofe  of  the 
carnivorous  kind. 

Both  thele  animals  belong  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
New  Continent,  and  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old. 
The  unan,  as  well  as  the  ai,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  defarts 
of  America,  from  Brafil  to  Mexico  ; but  they  have  never 
inhabited  the  northern  countries.  They  cannot  endure  cold 
nor  rain  ; the  change  from  wet  to  dry,  fpoils  their  fur, 
which  then  refembles  badly-drefted  hemp,  rather  than  wool 
br  hair. 

The  Surikat.]  This  animal  is  a native  of  Surinam, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  South  America.  It  is  very 
lively  and  fubtie  ; it  fometimcs  walks  on  its  hinder  legs, 
and  often  fits  upright  on  them,  with  its  fore  paws  hanging 
down  by  the  fide  of  its  body.  Its  head  is  then  eredf,  and 
moves  upon  the  neck  as  on  a pivot.  It  is  not  fo  big  as  a 
rabbit,  and  nearly  refembles  the  marmofe  in  fize  ; its  tail  is 
fomewhat  longer,  and  its  fnout  is  more  prominent  and 
railed.  It  is  more  like  the  coati  than  any  other  animal.  Its 
character  likewife  is  nearly  original,  fince  it  neither  belongs 
to  the  coati,  nor  the  hyaena.  Thefe  two  are  the  only  ani- 
mals who  have  four  toes  to  every  foot. 

This  animal  eats  raw  meat  with  eagernefs,  and  particu- 
larly poultry.  It  is  fond  of  fifh,  and  ftill  more  of  eggs.  It 
will  eat  neither  fruit  nor  bread.  It  makes  ufe  of  its  fore 
feet,  like  the  fquirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth  ; it 
laps  its  drink  like  a dog,  and  will  not  touch  water,  unlefs 
v « it 
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it  is  luke-warm.  Of  one  which  I had  in  my  pofleflion',  it* 
common  drink  was  its  own  urine,  although  of  a very  ftrong 
fmcll.  It  did  not  chew  its  food,  but  often  fcratched  the 
brick  or  plaiitered  walls  with  its  nails.  It  was  lo  well 
tamed,  that  it  anfwered  to  its  name,  when  called  ; it  went 
about  the  houfe  like  a cat,  and  had  two  voices;  one  like 
the  barking  of  a young  dog,  when  it  was  left  long  alone,  or 
heard  an  unufual  noife  ; on  the  contrary,  when  ,it  was 
carefled,  or  when  it  Ihewed  fome  token  of  pleafure,  it  made 
a noife  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a rattle  brifkly  turned.  It  was 
a female  animal,  and  only  lived  one  winter,  notwithftand- 
in^  all  the  care  that  was  taken  to  feed  and  keep  it  warm. 

The  Tarsier  is  an  animal  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  hind  legs.  The  bones  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially 
thofe  which  compofe  the  upper  part  of  the  tarfus,  aie 
of  an  extraordinary  fize  ; and  it  is  from  this  very  chara&er 
we  have  taken  its  name.  It  has  five  toes  to  every  foot ; it 
has,  as  I may  fay,  four  hands ; for  the  toes  are  very  long, 
and  fufficiently  divided  : the  largeft  of  thofe  behind,  or  the 
thumb,  is  terminated  by  a flat  claw;  and,  although  the 
claws  of  the  other  toes  are  pointed,  they  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  fhort  and  fo  fmall,  they  do  not  prevent  the  animal 
from  ufing  its  fore  feet  like  hands.  The  jerboa,  on  the 
contrary,  has  only  four  toes,  and  four  long  and  crooked 
claws,  on  its  fore  feet ; and,  inftead  of  a thumb,  it  has  only 
a tubercle  without  any  claw  : bijt,  what  removes  it  farther 
from  our  tarfier,  is,  that  it  has  only  three  fingers,  or  three 
great  claws,  in  the  hind  feet. 

The  Phalanger.]  Thefe  animals,  which  have  been 
fent  to  us  by  the  name  of  Surinam  rats , have  much  lefs 
affinity  with  rats,  than  with  the  animals  of  the  fame  climate 
of  which  we  have  given  the  hiftory,  under  the  names  of  the 
marmofe , and  cayopcline.  As  it  has  never  been  named  by 
any  artift  or  traveller,  we  have  denominated  it  from  its  cha- 
racter, which  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  have  called  it  phalanger , from  its  phalanges 
being  Angularly  formed,  and  becaufe  its  two  fore  toes  are 
conjoined  in  fuch  a manner,  that  this  double  toe  appears 
like  a hoof,  feparated  only  near  the  claws  ; the  thumb  is 
feparated  from  the  fingers,  and  has  no  claw  at  its  extremity, 

Thefe  animals  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  hair;  they  are 
about  the  fize  of  a fmall  rabbit,  or  a very  large  rat,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  exceffive  length  of  their  tail;  fnout, 
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and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to 
diftinguilh  the  phalanger  from  the  marmofe,  the  fariea  the 

rat,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  with  which  it  may 
be  fuppofed  to  relate.  J 

• ^HiE  Coquallin.]  This  animal  was  fent  from  Ame- 
rica, by  the  name  of  the  orange-coloured  fquirr el  It  is 
however,  not  a fquirrel,  although  fufficientjy  refemblimr  it 
by  the  ftiape  of  the  tail  ; for  it  not  only  differs  by  many  ex- 
ternal characters,  but  alfo  by  its  nature  and  manners. 

T he  coquallin  is  much  larger  than  the  fquirrel ; it  is  3 
beautiful  animal,  and  very  remarkable  for  its  colours,  its 
belly  being  of  a fine  yellow,  and  its  head,  as  well  as  bod}', 
varied  with  white,  biack,  brown,  and  orange  ; it  covers  its 
back  with  its  tail,  like  the  fquirrel,  but  has  not,  like  that 
animal,  fmall  brufhes  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears;  it 
never  climbs  up  any  trees,  and  dwells  in  the  hollows  and 
under  the  roots  of  trees,  like  the  animal  we  have  termed 
Illllfe * fuch  places,  it  builds  its  neft,  and  rears  up  its 
young  ; it  likewife  ftores  its  little  habitation  with  corn  and 
fruit,  to  j ccd  on  during  the  winter;  it  is  a jealous  and 
cunning  animal,  and  fo  exceedingly  wild,  that  it  is  im- 
poftible  to  be  tamed. 

The  coquallin  is  only  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America ; the  white  and  orange-coloured  fquirrels  of  the 
paft  Indies  are  much  fmaller,  and  their  colours  uniform, 
Thefe  are  true  fquirrels  which  climb  up  trees,  and  produce 
their  young  on  them  ; while  the  coquallin,  and  the  Ame- 
rican fuifte,  burrow  under  ground,  like  rabbits,  and  have 
no  other  affinity  with  the  fquirrel,  than  a refemblance  in  the 
external  form. 

The  Hamster,  or  German  Marmot,  is  one  of  the 
irioft  famous,  and  moft  pernicious  rats  that  exift.  We 
have  fed  one  of  thefe  animals  for  many  months,  and  after- 
wards had  it  difleCted,  and  obferved,  that  the  hamfter  re- 
fembied  more  the  water-rat,  than  any  other  animal  ; it  re- 
fembled  it  alfo  in  the  fmallnels  of  its  eyes,  and  the  finenefs 
of  its  hair  ; but  its  tail  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of  a water- 
rat  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of 
the  fhort-tailed  moufe.  All  thefe  animals  live  under  the 
earth,  and  feem  to  be  animated  with  the  fame  inftinCl; 
they  have  nearly  the  fame  habits,  and  particularly  that  of 
collecting  corn,  &c.  and  making  great  magazines  in  their 
holes. 
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The  habitations  of  the  hamfters  are  different,  according 
to  the  fex,  the  age,  and  alfo  the  quality  of  the  land  they  in- 
habit. That  of  the  male  hamfter  is  an  oblique  paffage,  and 
at  the  entrance  is  a portion  of  earth  thrown  up.  At  a dit- 
tance  from  this  entrance,  there  is  a fingle  hole,  which  de- 
fends in  a perpendicular  manner  to  the  chambers,  or  cavi- 
ties, of  the  habitation.  There  is  no  hillock  of  earth  near 
that  hole  ; which  makes  us  prefume,  that  the  oblique  en- 
trance is  made  hollow  from  the  outfide,  and  that  the  per- 
pendicular hole,  by  which  they  come  out,  is  worked  within 

fide,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top- 

The  habitation  of  the  female  has  alfo  an  oblique 
paffage,  with  two,  three,  and  even  eight  perpendicular 
holes,  by  which  the  young  ones  may  come  m and  go  out. 
The  male  and  the  female  have  each  their  feparate  abode  ; 
that  of  the  female  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  perpendicular  hole  is  the  common  paffage  for  coming 
in  and  going  out.  By  the  oblique  tour,  they  throw  out 
the  earth  they  fcratch  up.  This  paffage  alfo  has  a gentle 
declivity  into  fome  of  the  cavities,  and  another  more  fteepw 
into  others,  which  ferves  for  a free  circulation  of  the  ai* 
in  this  fubterraneous  habitation.  The  cavity  where  the 
female  breeds  her  young,  contains  no  provifion,  but  only  a 
neft  formed  of  ftraw,  or  grafs.  The  depth  of  the  cavity  is 
very  different.  The  young  hamfter,  of  a year  old,  makes 
its  burrow  only  a foot  deep,  while  the  old  animal  often 
hollows  it  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  All  the  cavities 
communicate  together  in  one  habitation,  which  is  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  diameter. 

Thefe  animals  ftore  their  magazines  with  dry  clover, 
corn,  and  other  grain  ; beans  and  peafe  they  likewife  pro- 
vide themfelves  with  ; all  thefe  they  are  particularly  care- 
ful to  feparate  from  the  hulk,  which,  with  every  other 
matter  they  do  not  make  ufe  of,  they  carry  out  of  their  ha- 
bitation by  their  oblique  paffage. 

The  hamfter  commonly  gets  in  its  winter  provifions  at 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  When  it  has  filled  its  magazines, 
it  covers  them  over,  and  fhuts  the  avenues  to  them  care- 
fully with  earth.  This  precaution  renders  the  difeovery  of 
thefe  animals  very  difficult.  The  heaps  of  earth  which 
they  throw  up  before  the  oblique  paffage,  are  the  only 
marks  to  trace  their  habitations.  The  moft  ufual  method 
of  taking  them,  is  by  digging  them  out  of  their  holes, 
which  is  attended  with  much  trouble,  on  account  of  the 
depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows  : however,  a man  verfed 
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in  this  bufinefs,  commonly  effeds  his  purpofe  with  ^oo.I 
fuccefs.  In  autumn,  he  feldom  fails  of  finding  two  eood 
bufhels  of  corn  in  each  of  their  habitations  ; and  he  draws 
great  profit  from  the  fkins  of  the  animals.  The  hamfters 
bring  forth  their  young  two  or  three  times  in  a year,  and 
feldom  lefs  than  five  or  fix  each  time.  Some  years  there 
are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  feen,  and  in  others,  fcarceJy 
any  to  be  met  with.  I hey  multiply  in  great  numbers  when 
the  feafons  are  wet,  which  caufes  a great  lcarcity  of  grain, 
by  the  devaluation  thefe  animals  make. 

1 he  hamfter  begins  to  burrow  at  the  age  of  fix  weeks,  or 
two  months;  however,  it  never  copulates  in  the  firft  year 
of  its  growth. 

The  pole-cat  is  a great  enemy  to  the  hamfters,  which 
he  deftroys  in  a great  number  ; he  not  onlypurfues  them  on 
land,  but  follows  them  into  their  burrows,  and  feeds  on 
them  there. 

1 he  back  of  the  hamfter  is  commonly  brown,  and  the 
belly  black  ; however,  there  are  fome  of  a grey  colour  ; 
and  this  difference  may  proceed  from  their  age!  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  fome  often  met  with  which  are  entirely 
black. 

The  hamfters  deftroy  each  other,  like  field-mice  ; two  of 
them  being  put  into  the  fame  cage,  the  female  ftrangled  the 
male  in  the  night-time  ; and,  having  divided  the  mufcles 
that  held  the  jaws,  fhe  devoured  great  part  of  its  vifeera. 
There  are  numbers  produced  in  one  year,  infomuch,  that, 
in  iome  parts  of  Germany,  a reward  is  fixed  on  their  heads. 
They  are  likewife  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  their  fur  is 
fold  exceedingly  cheap. 

The  Bobak,  and  other  Marmots.]  The  name  of 
the  Strafe  our g marmot  has  been  affixed  to  the  hamfter,  and 
that  of  the  Poland  marmot  to  the  bobak  : but,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  hamfter  is  not  a marmot;  and  it  is  alfo  probable, 
that  the  bobak  is  one,  as  it  only  differs  from  the  marmot 
of  the  Alps,  by  the  colour  of  its  fur,  which  is  not  quite  fo 
grey.  I here  is  a great  claw,  or  toe,  to  the  fore  feet  of  the 
hamfter,  while  the  marmot  has  only  four  toes  to  each  foot; 
but  in  other  refpe&s  it  perfectly  refembles  it,  which  makes 
us  p relume  they  do  not  form  two  diftindl  and  feparate 
fptcies.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpedft  to  the  Canadian  mar- 
mot, or  monax,  which  fome  travellers  have  termed  the 
whjller.  It  only  feem's  to  differ  from  the  marmot  by  the 
fail,  which  is  thicker  of  hair. 
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The  Canadian  monax,  the  Poland  bobak,  and  the  Alpine 
marmots,  are,  indeed,  probably  all  the  fame  kind  of  animal, 
under  different  denominations.  As  this  fpecies  prefers 
the  coldeff  and  higheft  mountains  in  Poland,  Ruffia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  no  wonder  it  is  found  in 
Canada,  where  it  is  only  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  Europe. 

The  Siberian  animal  alfo  called  by  the  Ruffians  Jevras 
Chka , is  a kind  of  marmot,  ftill  lefs  than  the  Canadian 
monax. 

Jerboa  is  a generical  name,  which  we  make  ufe  of 
in  this  place,  to  denote  thofe  remarkable  animals  whofe  legs 
arc  extremely  difproportionate ; thofe  before  being  not 
above  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  about  two  inches 
one  fourth,  exactly  refembling  thofe  of  a bird.  There  are 
four  diftinbt  fpecies,  or  varieties  of  this  kind.  Firft,  the 
Tarfier , which  we  have  already  fpoken  of,  and  which  is 
certainly  a particular  fpecies,  as  its  toes  are  made  like  thofe 
of  a monkey,  having  five  on  each  foot.  Secondly,  the 
'Jerboa,  whofe  feet  are  like  the  fjipedes , with  fouy  claws  on 
thofe  before,  and  three  on  thofe  behind.  Thirdly,  the 
Jlagtaga , whofe  feet  are  formed  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  have  five  toes  on  the  fore,  and 
three  on  the  hinder  feet,  with  a fpur  or  a kind  of  thumb, 
or  a fourth  toe,  much  fhorter  than  the  others.  Fourthly, 
the  Daman  Ifrael , or  Lamb  of  Ifrael , which  has  four  toes  to 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  to  the  hinder,  which  may  poffibly  be 
the  fame  animal  which  Linnaeus  has  deferibed  by  the  name 
of  Mus  Longipes. 

The  head  of  the  jerboa  is  Hoped  fomewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a rabbit ; but  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the  ears 
fhorter,  though  elevated  and  open,  with  relpedf  to  its  fize  : 
its  nofe  and  hair  are  of  a flefh  colour,  its  mouth  fhort  and 
thick,  the  orifice  of  the  mopth  very  narrow,  the  upper  jaw 
very  full,  the  lower  narrow  and  fhort,  the  teeth  like  thofe 
of  the  rabbit ; the  muftachos  are  compofed  of  Ion  r black 
and  white  hairs  ; the  fore  feet  are  very  fhort,  and  never 
touch  the  ground  ; they  are  furnifhed  with  four  claws, 
which  are  only  ufed  as  hands  to  carry  the  food  to  the  ani- 
mal’s mouth  ; the  hind  feet  have  but  three  claws,  the 
middle  one  longer  than  the  other  two;  the  tail  is  three 
times  as  large  as  its  body,  and  is  covered  with  fhort,  Rub- 
born  hair,  of  the  fame  colour  as  that  on  the  back,  but  tufted 
at  the  end  with  longer  and  lofter  hair;  the  legs,  nofe  and 
eyes  are  bare,  and  of  a flefh  colour  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
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head  and  back  are  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  hair  ; the 
iides,  throat  and  belly  are  whitilh  ; and  below  the  loins, 
and  near  the  tail,  there  is  a large,  black,  tranfverfal  band, 
in  form  of  a crefcent. 

Thefe  little  animals  commonly  conceal  their  hands,  or 
fore  feet,  within  their  hair  ; fo  that  they  are  faid,  by  fome,  to 
have  only  hinder  feet.  When  they  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  they  do  not  walk,  that  is,  advance  one  foot  before 
the  other,  but  jump,  or  bound,  about  four  or  five  feet  at  a 
time  : this  they  do  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fwiftnefs, 
holding  themfelves  erecft,  after  the  manner  of  birds  when 
they  hop  on  the  ground.  They  reft  themfelves  in  a kneel- 
iug  pofture,  and  only  fleep  in  the  day.  In  the  night-time, 
they  feek  for  their  food,  like  hares,  and,  like  them,  feed  on 
grafs,  corn,  and  other  grain.  They  are  of  a gentle  nature, 
but  not  to  be  tamed  beyond  a certain  limit.  They  burrow 
like  rabbits,  and  in  much  lefs  time.  They  lay  up  ftore  of 
grafs,  about  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  in  their  habitations, 
and,  in  cold  countries,  remain  in  them  during  the  winter. 
They  are  found  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Barbary,  &c. 

The  Ichneumon.]  This  animal  is  domeftic  in  Egypt, 
like  our  cat ; and,  like  that,  is  ferviceable  in  deftroying  rats 
and  mice  ; but,  its  inclination  for  prey,  and  its  inftimft  is 
much  ftronger,  and  more  extenfive  than  the  cat’s ; for  it 
hunts  alike,  birds,  quadrupeds,  ferpents,  lizards,  and  in- 
fers ; it  attacks  every  living  creature  in  general,  and  feeds 
entirely  on  animal  flefh  ; its  courage  is  equal  to  the  (harp- 
nefs  of  its  appetite  ; it  is  neither  frightened  at  the  anger  of 
the  dog,  nor  the  malice  of  the  cat,  nor  even  dreads  the  bite 
of  the  ferpent ; it  purfues  them  with  eagernefs,  feizes  on 
and  kills  them,  however  venomous  they  may  be.  As  foon 
as  it  begins  to  feel  the  imprefiions  of  their  venom,  it  imme- 
diately goes  in  fearch  of  antidotes,  and  particularly  a root 
that  the  Indians  call  by  its  name,  and  which,  they  fay,  is 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  remedies  in  nature,  againft  the 
bite  of  the  viper.  It  fucks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  fowls  and  birds  ; it  alfo  kills  and  feeds  on 
voung  crocodiles,  when  they  are  fcarcelv  come  out  of  their 
Ihell ; and,  as  fable  commonly  accompanies  truth,  it  has  been 
currently  reported,  that,  by  virtue  of  this  antipathy,  the 
ichneumon  enters  the  body  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is 
afleep,  and  never  quits  it  till  it  has  devoured  its  entrails. 

Naturalifts  have  fuppofed  many  kinds  of  ichneumons, 
becaufe  there  are  fome  larger  than  others,  and  of  a different 
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coloured  hair;  but,  if  we  confider,  that,  being  frequently’ 
reared  in  houfes,  they  have,  like  other  domeftic  animals, 
undergone  varieties,  we  fhall  readily  perceive,  that  this  di- 
verfity  of  colour,  and  this  difference  of  fize,  only  indicates 
fimple  varieties,  not  fufficient  to  conftitute  a feparate  fpecies. 
It  alfo  appears,  that  the  ichneumons  in  Egypt,  which  may 
be  laid  to  be  domeftic,  are  larger  than  thofe  in  India,  which 
are  in  a wild  ftate. 

The  ichneumon  lives  very  willingly  by  the  ftdes  of 
rivers,  inundations,  and  other  waters.  It  quits  its  habita- 
tion to  feek  its  prey  near  habitable  places.  It  fometimes 
carries  its  head  eredt,  forefhortens  its  body,  and  raifes  itfelf 
upon  its  hind  legs  ; at  other  times,  it  creeps  and  lengthens 
itfelf  like  a ferpent;  it  often  fits  upon  its  hind  feet,  and 
oftener  fprings  upon  its  prey  ; its  eyes  are  lively,  and  full 
of  fire;  its  afpedl  is  beautiful,  the  body  very  adlive, 
the  legs  fhort,  the  tail  thick  and  very  long,  and  the  hair 
rough  and  briftly.  Both  male  and  female  have  a remarkable 
orifice,  independent  of  the  natural  paftages.  It  is  a kind 
of  pocket,  into  which  an  odoriferous  liquor  filters.  They 
pretend,  that  it  opens  this  bag,  or  pocket,  to  refrefh  itfelf 
when  too  hot.  Its  nofe  is  very  fharp,  and  its  mouth 
narrow,  which  prevents  it  from  feizing  and  biting  any 
thing  very  large;  but  this  defecft  is  amply  fupplied  by 
its  agility,  courage,  and  by  its  power;  it  very  eafily 
ftrangles  a cat,  although  much  bigger  and  ftronger  than 
itfelf ; it  often  fights  with  dogs  ; and,  of  whatever  fize  they 
are,  it  commonly  gets  the  better  of  them. 

The  Fossan  is  called,  by  fome  travellers,  the  Genet  of 
Madagafcar  ; but  it  is,  in  general,  much  fmaller  than  the 
genet;  and  what  proves  to  us  its  not  being  of  that  kind,  is, 
that  it  has  no  odoriferous  bag,  the  elfential  attribute  be- 
longing to  that  animal.  Its  manners  are  much  like  thofe 
of  our  pole-cat ; and,  when  the  male  foftan  is  in  heat,  it 
emits  a very  ftrong  fmell,  like  mufk.  It  eats  both  flefh 
and  fruit,  but  prefers  the  laft.  It  is  a very  wild  animal, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  The  eye  of  the  fofian  re- 
piefents  a black  globe,  very  large  in  comparifon  with  the 

fize  of  its  head,  which  gives  this  animal  a mifchievous 
look. 

The  animal  called  Berba  in  Ouinea,  feems  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  iofian,  confequently  this  fpecies  exifts  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Afia. 
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The  Vansire.]  Thofe  who  have  fpokcn  of  this  ani- 
mal, have  taken  it  for  the  ferret,  which  indeed  it  refembles 
in  many  refpe'&s,  though  it  differs  from  it  by  characters 
ftrong  enough  to  make  it  a diftind  fpecies.  The  vanfire 
has  twelve  teeth,  or  grinders,  in  its  upper  jaw,  while  the 
ferret  has  only  eight.  The  vanfire  alfo  differs  by  the  colour 
of  its  hair,  from  all  ferrets;  although  thofe,  like  every 
other  animal  man  is  careful  of  rearing  and  increafing,  vary 
much,  both  male  and  female. 

The  animal  called  by  fome  the  JVeafel  of  Java , and  by 
others  the  Ferret  of  Java , may  poffibly  be  the  fame  as  the 
van  lire. 

The  Maki.J  This  name  of  JVXaki  has  been  given  to 
many  different  kinds  of  animals.  The  firff  clafs  is  the 
mocock,  or  maucaucau.  1 he  fecond  is  the  mongooz,  com- 
monly called  the  brown  maki  ; and  the  third  kind  is  the 
vari,  called  by  fome  the  pled  maki. 

The  maticaucau  is  a beautiful  animal,  remarkable  for  the 
largenefs  of  its  eyes,  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  legs, 
which  by  far  exceed  thofe  before;  by  its  beautiful  and  long 
tail,  which  is  continually  elevated  and  in  motion,  and  upon 
which  are  upwards  of  thirty  rings,  alternately  black  and 
white,  all  very  dilfinbt  and  feparate  one  from  the  other.  It 
is  gentle  ; and,  although  it  greatly  refembles  the  monkey  in 
many  particulars,  it  is  not  fo  malicious  in  its  nature.  It  is 
a gregarious  animal,  commonly  found  in  company  in  its 
natural  ft  ate  ; in  Madagascar,  thirty  or  forty  are  leen  herd- 
iig  together.  It  fleeps  in  a fitting  pofture,  with  its  fnout 
refting  upon  its  breall ; its  body  is  no  thicker  than  that  of 
a cat ; but  it  is  longer  ; Snd  it  appears  larger,  as  the  legs  of 
the  animal  are  very  long.  The  hair  is  very  foft,  and  Hands 
almoft  upright. 

The  mongooz  is  lefs  than  the  maucaucau  ; but  its  hair 
is,  like  that,  of  a (liort  and  hlken  nature,  but  a little  curled  ; 
the  nofe  is  alfo  thicker,  and  much  refembling  that  of  the 
vari.  I had  a mongooz  in  my  poffeffion  for  feveral  years  ; 
its  coat  was  of  a brown  colour,  the  eyes  yellow,  the  nofe 
black,  and  the  ears  fliort.  It  had  a cullom-  of  playing 
with  and  biting  its  tail,  and  had,  by  this  method,  leffencd 
it  by  lour  or  five  ot  the  laft  vertebrae.  Whenever  it  got 
loofe,  it  vifitcd  the  (hops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 
make  free  with  fruit,  lugar,  fweetmeats,  & c.  to  obtaiii 
which,  it  would  open  the  boxes.  At  fuch  times,  it  was 
difficult  to  retake  him  ; and  it  would  bite  thofe  that  at- 
tempted it,  even  its  keeper. 
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The  vari  is  much  larger,  flronger  and  wilder  than  the 
maucaucau,  and  is  even  exceedingly  lavage  and  inifchievous 
in  its  free  Hate.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  thefe  animals  are 
as  furious  as  tigers,  and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed  ; and 
that  its  voice  is  fo  very  loud,  that,  when  there  are  only  two 
together  in  the  woods,  it  might  be  imagined,  that  the  noife 
they  made,  proceeded  from  an  hundred.  Its  hair,  in 
general,  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  maucaucau;  and 
it  has  a kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  confiding  of  very  long 
hair.  In  other  refpedfs,  its  hair  is  blaac  and  white,  and, 
although  very  long,  Hands  nearly  upright;  its  fnout  is 
thicker  and  longer  than  that  of  the  maucaucau  ; its  ears 
much  fhorter,  and  edged  with  long  hair  ; and  its  eyes  are  of 
fo  deep  an  orange  colour,  that,  if  not  minutely  infpeeffed, 
they  appear  to  be  red. 

The  maucaucau,  the  mongooz,  and  the  vari,  are  all  of 
the  fame  country.  They  feem  to  be  confined  to  Mada- 
gafear,  Mozambia,  and  the  neighbouring  lands  of  thefe 
iHands. 

The  Lori  is  a little  animal,  found  in  Ceylon,  very  re- 
markable for  the  fingularity  of  its  conformation.  It  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  animals,  the  longeft  in  proportion  to  its  fize, 
having  nine  vertebra  in  the  loins ; whereas  other  quadrupeds 
have  only  five,  fix,  or  feven.  The  body  appears  the  longer 
for  having  no  tail.  In  other  refpedts,  it  refembles  thofe  of 
the  maki  kind,  as  well  in  the  hands  and  feet,  as  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  hair,  the  number  of  teeth,  and  the  Iharpnefs  of 
its  fnout.  This  animal  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  that  which 
Thevenot  fpeaks  of  in  the  following  terms  : — “ I faw,” 
fays  he,  “ a monkey  at  Mogul,  which  had  been  brought 
“ thither  from  Ceylon.  It  was  greatly  valued  on  account 
“ of  its  fize,  it  being  not  bigger  than  a man’s  fift.  It  is  a 
6i  different  kind  from  the  common  monkey,  having  a flat 
*6  forehead,  eyes  round  and  large,  and  of  a bright  "yellow 
“ colour,  like  thofe  of  fome  cats  ; its  fnout  is  very  pointed  ; 
“ the  infide  of  the  ears  is  yellow;  and  it  had  no  tail. 
“ When  I examined  it,  it  fat  ereef  on  its  hind  feet,  folded 
“ the  others  acrofs  its  breaff,  and  looked  around  it,  at  the 

fpeclators,  without  the  leaft  fear.” 

The  Javelin  Bat.]  The  animal  in  queftion,  we  have 
denominated  the  javelin  bat , from  a fort  of  comb,  or  mem- 
brane, on  its  nole,  which  perfectly  refembles  the  head  of  a 
lance.  Although  this  character  alone  is  nearly  fufficient  to 
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diftinguifh  it  from  all  other  animals,  yet  we  can  add  fome 
others,  as  its  having  fcarcely  any  tail,  and  its  hair  and  fize 
being  nearly  like  the  common  bat,  with  this  difference,  that 
inftead  of  having  fix  incifive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  has 
only  four.  This  kind  of  bat  is  very  common  in  America, 
and  never  found  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  bat  in  Senegal,  which  has  alfo  a mem- 
brane upon  its  nofe,  not  in  the  form  of  a horfe-fhoe,  as  in 
one  fpecies  we  have  obferved,  or  the  head  of  a javelin,  as 
in  this,  but  in  the  Ihape  of  an  oval  leaf.  Thefe  three  bats, 
being  of  different  climates,  are  not  fimple  varieties,  but 
diftindl  and  feparate  fpecies. 

Bats,  which  have,  in  other  refpe&s,  great  affinity  with 
birds,  by  their  power  of  flying,  and  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
pedforal  mufcles,  feem  to  refemble  them  ftill  more  in  thefe 
membranes,  or  combs,  which  they  have  on  their  face  ; for 
moft  birds  have  alfo  combs,  or  membranes,  about  their  beak, 
or  head,  which  feem,  in  every  refpedt,  as  fuperfluous 
thofe  of  the  bat  kind. 


CHAP.  XX. 

0/  the  Serval — The  Ocelot — The  Mar  gay — ‘The  Jack  all,  ana 
the  Add — The  Ifatis — The  Glutton — The  Stinking  Pole- 
cats— The  Pekan , and  the  Vifon — The  Sable — The  Leming — 
The  Canadian  Otter — The  Seal — The  Sea  Lion — The  Morje 
— The  Dugon — The  Manati. 

The  Serval.  f 1 HIS  animal  has  been  kept  alive 

■**  feveral  years  in  the  royal  menagerie, 
by  the  name  of  the  tiger  cat ; and  we  fhould  have  ftill  re- 
mained ignorant  of  its  true  name,  if  Ad.  de  Montmirail  had 
not  difeovered  it  in  the  account  of  an  Italian  voyage,  which 
he  has  tranflated  : — 41  I he  maraputia , which  the  Portuguefe 
41  in  India  call  ferval fays  Vincent  Maria,  “ is  a wild  and 
41  ferocious  animal,  much  larger  than  the  wild  cat,  and 
“ fomething  lefs  than  the  civet,  which  it  differs  from  bv  its 
“ head  being  rounder  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 
<c  body,  and  its  face  finking  in  about  the  middle  of  it.  It 
“ refembles  the  panther  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  which  is 
tc  brown  upon  the  head,  back  and  fides,  and  white  under 
<c  the  belly  ; alfo  in  the  fpots,  which  are  diftindl,  equally 
“ diftributed,  and  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  panther  ; its  eves 
“ are  very  brilliant  3 its  whifkers  are  compofed  of  long  and 

“ ftitf 
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“ ftiff  briftles ; its  tail  is  fhort ; its  feet  large,  and  armed 
11  with  long  and  hooked  claws.  It  lives  among  the  moun- 
4<  tains  of  India,  and  is  very  feldom  feen  on  the  ground  ; it 
<£  remains  almofl  continually  upon  high  trees,  where  it 
<£  catches  birds,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  leaps  alfo  as  nimbly 
<c  as  a monkey,  and  goes  from  one  tree  to  another  with 
<c  fuch  great  addrefs  and  agility,  that  it  paffes  over  a great 
“ fpace  in  a fhort  time,  and,  we  may  fay,  only  appears  and 
“ difappears.  It  is  ferocious  in  its  nature,  but  flies  at  the 
“ fight  of  man.” 

Neither  captivity,  nor  good  or  bad  treatment,  will  tame 
or  foften  the  ferocity  of  this  animal.  It  feems  to  be  the 
fame  creature  as  the  tiger-cat  of  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  travellers, 
refembles  our  cat  in  its  fhape  and  fize.  This  animal,” 
they  fay,  “ is  four  times  as  large  as  a cat,  of  a voracious 
“ nature,  and  feeds  like  the  monkey,  the  rat,  &c. 

The  Ocelot  is  a ferocious  and  carnivorous  animal, 
which  muft  be  placed  next  the  jaguar,  or  the  cougar;  for 
it  is  very  near  the  fize,  and  refembles  them  in  its  na- 
ture and  figure.  A male  and  female  oceiot  were  fhewn  at 
the  fair  of  St.  Ovid,  in  September  of  1764.  They  came 
from  the  countries  adjoining  to  Carthagena,  and  had  been 
taken  from  their  mother  in  the  month  of  October,  1763; 
they  became  io  Ifrong  and  cruel  at  three  months  old,  as  to 
devour  the  bitch  which  had  nurfed  them.  When  we  faw 
them,  they  were  about  a year  old,  and  about  two  feet  long. 

1 hey  had  then,  probably,  only  attained  one  half  or  two 
thirds  of  their  growth.  Thefe  animals  were  fhewn  by  the 
name  or  the  tiger-cat ; but  we  have  rejedfed  this  denomina- 
tion as  precarious  and  confufed,  efpecially  as  the  jaguar, 
ferval,  and  the  margay,  have  been  lent  to  us  with  the  fame 
name;  thofe  three  animals  are  very  different  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  animal  we  are  at  prefent  treating  of. 

When  the  ocelot  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is  two 
feet  and  an  half  high,  and  about  four  feet  long  ; the  tail, 
although  of  a fufficient  length,  does  not  touch  the  ground 
Vvhen  it  is  hanging  down,  and  consequently  is  not  two  feet 
long.  I his  animal  is  very  vorac.ous,  but  at  the  lame  time 
timid ; he  very  feldom  attacks  the  human  fpecies,  and 
is  terrified  at  the  fight  of  a dog.  When  it  is  purfued,  it 
flies  to  the  forefts,  and  climbs  up  a tree  to  lave  it  lei  f,  where 
it  fieeps,  and  watches  for  its  prey,  on  which  it  fprings  when 
within  its  command ; it  prefers  blood  to  flefh  ; and  this  is 
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the  reafon  why  it  deftroys  fuch  a number  of  animals ; for, 
inftead  of  fatisfying  its  hunger  by  devouring  them,  it  only 
quenches  its  thirft  by  fucking  their  blood. 

In  its  captive  ftate,  it  preferves  its  ferocious  nature  ; no- 
thing can  tame  it,  nor  calm  its  reftlefs  motion,  which 
obliges  its  keeper  to  confine  it  conftantly  in  a cage. 

* 

The  Margay  is  much  fmaller  than  the  ocelot.  It  re- 
fembles  the  wild  cat  in  the  fize  and  fhape  of  its  body  ; its 
head  only  is  more  fquare,  its  fnout  longer,  its  ears  rounder, 
and  its  tail  longer;  its  hair  alfo  is  fhorter,  and  it  has  black 
ftreaks  and  fpots  on  a brown  ground.  It  was  fent  us  from 
Cayen,  by  the  name  of  the  tiger-cat  ; and,  in  faeff,  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  cat  and  the  jaguar,  or  the  ocelot, 
which  are  the  two  animals  to  which  the  name  of  tiger  has 
been  affixed  in  the  New  Continent.  According  to  Fer- 
nandes, when  this  animal  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it 
is  not  quite  fo  larn;e  as  the  civet ; and,  according  to  Marc- 
grave,  whofe  comparifon  is  jufter,  it  is  about  the  lize  of  a 
wild  cat,  which  it  alfo  refembles  in  its  natural  habits, 
living  only  upon  fowls,  and  other  fmall  game;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  be  tamed,  and  never  lofes  its  natural  fero- 
city ; it  varies  greatly  in  its  colours,  though  commonly  it  is 
fuch  as  we  have  here  deferibed  it.  This  animal  is  very 
common  in  Brafil,  and  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  Soutk 
America. 

The  Jackal,  and  the  Adil.]  We  are  not  certain, 
that  thefe  two  names  denote  two  animals  of  different  fpccies. 
We  only  know  that  the  jackal  is  a larger  animal,  which  is 
more  ferocious,  and  difficult  to  be  tamed,  than  the  adil. 
By  the  writings  of  travellers,  it  appears,  that  there  are  both 
great  and  fmall  jackals,  as  well  in  America,  as  in  Silefia, 
Ruffia,  and  in  every  part  of  Alia,  which  we  call  the  Levant, 
where  this  fpecies  is  very  numerous,  very  troublefome,  and 
very  hurtful.  Thefe  animals  are  generally  about  the  lize 
of  our  foxes;  but  their  legs  are  fhorter  ; and  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  colour  of  their  hair,  which  is  of  a gloffy 
and  bright  yellow.  This  is  the  reafon  why  many  authors 
have  called  the  jackal  the  golden  wolf.  As  both  the  jackal 
and  the  adil,  however,  are  natives  of  the  fame  countries  ; as 
the  fpccies  has  not  been  altered  by  a long  domefticity,  and  as 
there  is  a confiderable  difference  in  the  lize,  and  even  in  the 
nature  of  thefe  animals,  we  fhall  look  on  them  as  two 
diftinft  fpecies,  with  the  relervc  of  uniting  them,  when  we 
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{hall  have  occafion  to  prove,  that  they  cohabit  and  copulate 
together. 

A$  the  fpecies  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of  the  dog,  fo 
the  jackal  finds  a place  between  them  both.  The  jackal , or 
odtly  as  Belon  fays,  is  a beajl  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog . 
To  the  ferocity  of  the  wolf,  it  joins,  in  fad,  a little  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  dog.  Its  voice  is  a kind  of  a howl,  mixed 
with  barking  and  groaning  ; it  is  more  noify  than  the  dog, 
and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf ; it  never  (firs  out  alone, 
but  always  in  packs,  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  ; thev  col- 
f left  together  every  day,  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  prey  ; they 
make  themfelves  formidable  to  the  moll:  powerful  animals, 
by  their  number  ; they  attack  every  kind  of  bealts  or  birds, 
almoft  in  the  prefence  of  the  human  fpecies;  they  abruptly 
l enter  (fables,  fheepfolds,  and  other  places,  without  any  fign 
1 of  fear;  and  when  they  cannot  meet  with  any  other  thing, 
they  will  devour  boots,  (hoes,  harnelfes,  &c.  and  what  leather 
they  have  not  time  to  confume,  they  take  away  with  them. 
When  they  cannot  meet  with  any  live  prey,  they  dig  up  the 
deat.  carcafes  of  men  and  animals.  T he  natives  are  obliged 
to  cover  the  graves  of  the  dead  with  large  thorns,  and  other 
things,  to  prevent  them  from  fcratching  and  digging  up  the 
dead  bodies.  The  dead  are  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth  ; for 
it  is  not  a little  trouble  that  difcourages  them.  Numbers  of 
them  work  together,  and  accompany  their  labour  with  a 
doleful  cry ; and,  when  they  are  once  accuftomed  to  feed  on 
dead  bodies,  they  run  from  country  to  country,  follow 
[armies,  and  keep  clofe  to  the  caravans.  This  animal  may 
! be  (filed  the  crow  of  quadrupeds ; for  they  will  eat  the  molt 
putrid  or  infectious  ficfh  : their  appetite  is  fo  conffant,  and 
I fo  vehement,  that  the  dri-^ft  leather  is  favory  to  them  ; and 

(km,  flefh,  fat,  excrement,  or  the  mo(t  putrified  animal  is 
; alike  to  their  taife. 

The  Isatis  is  very  commonly  feen  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, and  but  rarely  found  on  this  fide  fixty-nine  decrees 
latitude  ; it  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length  ; it  perfectly  re- 
fembles  the  fox,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  the  length  of 
t e tail  ; but  its  head  is  like  that  ot  a dog  : its  hair  is  fofter 
than  that  of  the  common  fox  ; its  head  is  (hort  in  propor- 
tion to  its  body  ; it  is  broad  towards  the  neck,  and  termi- 
nates in  a ^(harp-pointed  fnout.  Its  ears  are  almoff  round. 

. ere  are  ^ve  t°es  and  five  claws  to  the  fore  feet,  and  only 
‘our  toes  and  four  claws  to  the  hinder  ones.  The  hair  on 
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every  part  of  the  body  is  about  the  length  of  two  inches, 
fmooth  and  foft  as  wool. 

The  voice  of  the  ifatis  partakes  of  the  barking  of  the  dog, 
and  the  yelping  of  the  fox.  Thofe  who  deal  in  furs,  diftin- 
guifh  two  animals  of  this  kind,  the  one  white,  and  the 
other  alh-coloured  : the  laft  are  the  moft  valuable. 

The  ifatis  lives  upon  rats,  hares,  and  birds,  which  it 
catches  with  as  much  fubtilty  as  the  fox.  It  plunges  in  the 
water,  and  traverfes  the  lakes,  in  fearch  of  water-fowls  and 
their  eggs.  The  only  enemy  it  has  in  the  defert  and  cold 
countries  which  it  inhabits,  is  the  glutton. 

The  Glutton.  The  body  of  the  glutton  is  thick,  and 
its  legs  fhort.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a ram,  but  as  thick 
again  ; its  head  is  Ihort,  its  eyes  fmall,  its  teeth  very  ftrong, 
its  tail  rather  fhort,  and  covered  with  hairs  to  its  extremity  ; 
it  is  black  along  the  back,  and  of  a reddifh  brown  on  the 
flanks;  its  fur  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  much  valued. 
It  is  common  in  Lapland,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  the  Northern  Sea,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Alia.  It  is 
called  Carcajou  in  Canada,  and  the  northernmoff  parts  of 
America.  The  animal  indicated  by  Fernandes,  by  the 
name  of  the  Mountain  Dog^  is  probably  of  the  glutton  fpecies, 
which  poflibly  is  difperfed  as  far  as  the  defert  mountains 
of  New  Spain. 

The  legs  of  the  glutton  are  not  formed  for  running;  its 
pace  is  very  flow  ; but  its  cunning  fupplies  this  deficiency  ; 
it  waits  the.  arrival  of  its  prey  in  ambufh  ; and,  in  order  to 
feize  it  with  greater  fecurity,  it  climbs  up  a tree,  from  which 
it  darts  down  on  the  elk  and  the  rein  deer,  and  fattens  itlelf 
jfo  ftrongly  with  its  claws  and  teeth,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
animal  cannot  remove  it.  The  poor  animal  in  vain  flies  with 
its  utmoft  fpeed  ; in  vain  it  rubs  itlelf  againft  trees,  and 
ether  objedls  ; all  is  ufelefs  : failened  on  its  back  or  loins, 
the  glutton  ftill  perfifls  in  tormenting  it,  by  digging  into  its 
flefh,  and  fucking  its  blood,  till  the  animal,  fainting  with  lofs 
of  blood,  falls  ; then  the  glutton  devours  it  by  piecemeal, 
with  the  utmoft  avidity  and  obflinate  cruelty.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, what  a length  of  time  together  the  glutton  will  eat, 
and  what  a quantity  of  flefh  it  will  devour  at  one  Angle 

meal.  # . 

From  this  quality,  the  glutton  has  obtained  the  name  of 

the  Quadruped  Vulture.  It  is  more  inlatiable,  and  commits 

greater  depredations,  than  the  wolf  j it  would  deftroy  every 

annual) 
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Animal,  if  it  had  fufEcicnt  agility  ; but  the  only  animal  it  is 
tapable  of  talcing  on  foot,  is  the  beaver,  which  it  eaiily  de- 
stroys : it  even  often  attacks  that  animal  in  its  hole,  and 
devours  both  it  and  its  young,  if  they  do  not  get  to  the  water 
in  time  ; for  then  the  beaver  efcapes  its  enemy  by  fwimming, 
and  the  glutton  flops  its  purfuit  to  feed  upon  the  fifh.  When 
it  is  deprived  of  any  living  food,  it  goes  in  learch  of  carcafes, 
fcratches  open  graves,  and  devours  the  flefh  of  dead  bodies 
to  the  very  bone. 

Although  this  animal  is  fubtle,  and  ufes  every  art  to  con- 
quer other  animals,  it  leems  to  have  not  the  leafl  inftindt  for 
its  own  prefervation,  ItTuffers  the  human  fpecies  to  ap- 
proach it  without  the  leafl  appearance  of  fear.  This  indif- 
ference, which  feems  to  fliew  its  imbecility,  is  occafioned, 
perhaps,  by  a very  different  caufe  ; it  is  certain,  that  the 
glutton  is  not  a ftupid  animal,  fince  it  readily  finds  means  to 
iatisfy  its  perpetual  and  almoft  immediate  appetite;  it  docs 
not  want  for  courage,  fince  it  attacks  every  animal  indiffer- 
ently that  comes  in  its  way,  and  does  not  fly  at  the  fight  of 
man,  nor  even  fhew  the  leafl:  mark  of  fporrtaneous  fear.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  deficient  in  a proper  care  for  its  own  fafety,  it 
does  not  arife  from  an  indifference  for  its  prefervation,  but 
only  from  its  habit  of  fecurity,  as  it  is  a native  of  almoft 
every  defert  country,  where  it  feldom  meets  with  any  of  the 
human  fpecics. 

As  the  ifatis  is  not  fo  flrong,  but  much  fwifeer  than  the 
glutton,  it  ferves  the  latter  as  a purveyor,  following  it  in  its 
purfuit  of  animals,  and  often  depriving  it  of  its  prey,  before 
it  has  devoured  it  ; dr,  at  leafl,  partaking  of  it  ; for,  the 
moment  the  glutton  approaches,  the  ifatis,  to  avoid  de- 
flrudfion  itfelf,  leaves  what  remains,  for  the  glutton  to  feed 
on.  Both  thefe  animals  burrow  in  the  ground  ; but  in 
every  other  habit  they  are  different.  The  ifatis  often  goes 
in  flocks,  while  the  glutton  moves  alone,  or  fometimes  with 
its  female:  they  are  often  found  together  in  their  burrows. 
The  fierceft  dogs  are  fearful  of  attacking  the  glutton,  which 
defends  itfelf  with  its  teeth  and  feet,  and  often  mortally 
wounds  them. 

The  flefh  of  the  glutton,  like  that  of  every  other  voracious 
animal,  is  very  bad  food.  It  is  only  hunted  after  for  its 
lkin,  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good  and  beautiful  fur, 
not  inferior  to  the  fable  and  black  fox.  It  is  alfo  laid,  that. 
When  properly  chofen  and  well  dreffed,  it  has  a more  excel- 
lent glofs  than  any  other  Hein,  and  even  has  the  beauty  of  a 
rich  dam^fk. 
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The  Stinking  Polecats  are  found  in  every  part  of 
South  America.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  fpecies  ; 
the  fquajh , the  ccnepate , the  fkink , and  the  zcrille : the  two 
lad  may  be  regarded  as  originals.,  as  we  do  not  meet  with 
their  figure  in  any  other  author. 

The  firff  of  thefe  animals  is  about  fixteen  inches  long  : 
its  legs  are  fhort,  its  fnout  pointed,  its  ears  (mall,  its  hair  ot 
a deep  brown,  and  its  claws  black  and  (harp.  It  chiefly 
dwells  in  the  hollows  and  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth 
its  young.  It  preys  upon  fmall  animals,  birds,  &.c.  and 
when  it  can  fteal  into  a farm-yard,  it  kills  the  poultry,  but 
eats  only  their  brains.  When  it  is  purfued  or  offended,  it 
calls  up  all  its  diabolical  fcents  to  its  defence,  and  fends 
forth  fuch  a horrid  ftench,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  men  or 
dogs  to  approach  it.  Its  urine  is  apparently  infedted  with 
this  naufeous  vapour,  which,  however,  we  muft  obferve, 
does  not  feem  habitual  to  it. 

Among  the  four  kinds  of  Jiinkards  we  have  above  in- 
dicated by  the  names  of  the  fquajh , conepate,  Jkink,  and 
zorille,  the  two  laft  belong  to  the  hottefl  countries  of  South 
America,  and  may  poflibly  be  no  more  than  two  varieties, 
and  not  two  different  fpecies.  The  two  firft  are  varieties  of 
New  Spain,  Louifiana,  Carolina,  and  other  temperate 
climates,  and  feem  to  me  to  be  two  diftindt  and  different 
fpecies  from  the  others  ; but  principally  the  fquafh,  which 
has  a particular  character,  of  having  only  four  claws  on  the 
fore  feet,  whereas  all  the  reit  have  five  ; but,  in  every  other 
refpedl,  thefe  animals  have  nearly  the  fame  figure,  the  fame 
inftindf,  the  fame  offenfive  feent,  and  only  differ,  as  I may 
fay,  by  the  colour  and  length  of  the  hair.  The  fquafh,  as 
has  been  obferyed,  is  of  a pretty  uniform  brown  colour,  and  its 
tail  is  not  tufted  like  the  refi.  The  conepate  has  five  white 
ft r i pes  on  a black  ground,  running  longitudinally  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  The  fkink  is  white  on  the  back,  and  black 
on  the  fides,  but  quite  black  on  the  head,  excepting  a white 
break,  which  runs  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  fore- 
head. Its  tail  is.  tufted,  and  clothed  with  very  long  white 
hairs,  mixed  with  fome  of  a black  colour. 

The  zorille,  which  is  alfo  called  mauripita,  is  bill  fmaller, 
« and  has  a molt  beautiful  tail,  furnifhed  with  as  great  abun- 
dance of  hair  as  the  fkink,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fpots  on  its  coat,  the  white  breaks  running 
longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  on  a 
black  ground;  belides  which,  there  are  other  kinds  of 
breaks,  which  pais  tranfverfly  over  the  loins,  the  crupper, 
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and  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  one  half  of  which  is  black  and 
the  other  white,  whereas  in  the  fkink  they  are  all  of  the  fame 
colour. 

Kalm,  fpeaking  of  this  animal  fays,  “ one  of  them  came 
*e  near  the  farm  where  I lived.  It  was  in  winter  time,  and 
“ during  the  night,  and  the  dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch, 
purfued  it  for  fome  time,  until  it  difeharged  its  urine 
<i  againlt  them.  Although  I was  in  my  bed  a good  way  off, 
“ I thought  I fhould  have  been  fuffocated,  and  the  cows 
“ and  oxen  themfelves,  by  their  lowings,  fhewed  how 
much  they  were  affected  by  the  ftench.  About  the 
end  of  the  fame  year,  another  of  thofe  animals  crept  into 
our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhale  the  fmalleft  feent,  becaul'e 
<c  it  was  not  diflurbed.  A foolifli  woman,  however,  who 
perceived  it  at  night,  by  thefhining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it, 
“ and  at  that  moment  its  {tench  began  to  fpread.  The 
whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the 
“ woman  kept  her  bed  for  feveral  days  after,  and  all  the 
64  meat,  bread,  and  other  proviiions,  that  were  kept  there, 
ts  were  fo  infected,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out 
sc  of  doors.” 

All  thefe  animals  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  and  fize  as 
the  European  polecat;  they  refemble  it  alfo  by  its  natural 
habits ; and  the  phyfical  refults  of  their  generation  are  the 
fame. 

The  Pekan  and  the  Vison.J  The  fur  merchants 
of  Canada  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  name  of  pe- 
kan,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  animal  to  which  it  be- 
longs. We  are  alfo  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  vi/on  as  well  as  of  the  pekan , and  it  is  only  faid  that  they 
belong  to  two  different  animals  of  South  America. 

The  pekan  fo  llrongly  refembles  the  marten,  and  the  vifon 
the  pole-cat,  that  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  them  as  varie- 
ties of  thefe  two  fpecies:  and  to  regard  the  pekan  as  a variety 
in  the  fpecies  of  the  marten,  and  the  vifon  as  a variety  in  that 
of  the  pole-cat,  or,  at  lealt  to  confider  them  as  fpecies  ap- 
proaching fo  near  each  other,  that  they  do  not  prefent  any 
real  difference:  the  hair  of  the  pekan  and  the  vifon  is  only 
more  foft,  brown  and  gloffy  than  that  of  the  marten  and  pole- 
cat, but  this  difference,  as  is  known,  is  common  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  animals  of  North  A- 
merica,  whole  fur  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  thole  of 
the  fame  kind  of  animals  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
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The  Sable.]  Almoft  every  naturalift  has  fpoken  of 
this  animal  without  knowing  any  thing  more  of  it  than  its 
fkin.  Mr.  Gmelin  is  the  firft  who  has  given  its  figure  and 
defcription  : he  faw  two  living  ones  at  the  governor  of  To- 
bol fki’s.  44  The  fable,  (fays  he)  refembles  the  marten  in 
44  its  fhape  and  habit  of  body,  and  the  weafel  in  the  number 
44  of  its  teeth  : it  has  large  whifkers  about  the  mouth,  its 
44  feet  are  broad,  and  armed  with  five  claws,  like  the  reit  of 
64  its  kipd.  I'hefe  characters  were  common  to  thefe  two 
54  fables  ; but  one  of  them  was  of  a dark  brown,  excepting 
64  the  ears  and  the  throat,  where  the  hair  was  rather  yellow; 
64  the  other,  which  was  fmaller,  was  more  of  a yellowifh  caff, 
44  its  ears  and  throat  being  alfo  much  paler.  Thefe  are  the 
64  colours  they  both  have  in  winter,  and  which  they  are  feen 
44  to  change  in  the  fpring  ; the  former  becoming  of  a yellow 
G‘  brown,  the  other  of  a pale  yellow.” 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers  in  fhady  places, 
and  in  the  thickeft:  woods : they  leap  with  great  eafe  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  are  faid  to  be  afraid  of  the  fun,  which  tar- 
nifhes  the  luftre  of  their  robes  in  a very  fhort  time.  They 
lare  alfo  improperly  faid  by  fome,  to  hide  themfelves,  and  re- 
main torpid  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  the  chief  time 
they  are  hunted,  and  in  which  they  are  only  in  feafon,  as 
their  fkins  are  much  finer  and  better  at  that  time  than  in 
fummer  : they  live  on  rats,  fifh,  and  wild  fruit  : they  have 
the  difagreeable  odour  of  their  kind,  which  is  ftrongeft  during 
the  time  their  heat  is  on  them  : they  are  mofily  found  in  Si- 
beria, and  but  very  few  in  Ruilia,  and  there  are  (till  fewer 
in  Lapland  and  other  countries.  The  blacked:  fkins  are 
the  molt  efieemed.  The  difference  of  this  fkin  from  others, 
confifts  in  the  quality  of  the  fur,  which  has  no  grain,  and 
rubbed  any  way,  is  equally  fmooth  and  unrefifting;  whereas, 
the  furs  of  other  animals,  rubbed  againif  the  grain,  give  a 
fenfation  of  roughnefs  from  their  refiltance. 

The  hunting  of  the  fable  falls  to  the  lot  of  condemned 
criminals,  who  are  fent  from  Rufiia  into  thefe  wild  and  ex- 
tenfive  forefts,  which,  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  are  co- 
vered with  fnow  : thefe  unfortunate  wretches  remain  there 
many  years,  and  arc  obliged  to  furnifh  a certain  number  of 
fkins  every  year  : they  only  kill  this  animal  by  a jingle  ball, 
in  order  to  damage  it  as  little  as  poifible  ; and  Ibmetimes, 
inftead  of  fire  arms,  they  make  ufe  of  the  crofs-bow  and 
very  final!  pointed  arrows.  As  the  fucceis  of  this  hunting 
trade,  fuppofes  addrefs  and  great  affiduity,  the  officers  are 
permitted  to  encourage  the  hunters,  by  allowing  them  to 
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ihare  among  tbemfelves  the  furplus  of  thofe  duns  which  they 
procure;  and  this,  in  the  procefs  of  a tew  years,  amounts 
to  a very  confiderable  fum. 

The  Leming,  or  Lapland  Marmot,  is  of  the  fhape  of 
a moufe,  but  has  a fhorter  tail : its  body  is  about  the  length  of 
five  inches,  covered  with  fine  hair  of  various  colours.  The 
extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  as  are  the 
neck  and  fhoulders  ; but  the  red  of  the  body  is  reddifh,  in- 
termixed with  fmall  black  fpots  of  various  figures  : the  tail, 
which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long,  is  covered  with 
brownifh  hairs,  and  the  fpots  vary,  alfo  both  in  their  form 
and  fize.  In  forne  there  are  many  red  hairs  about  the 
mouth,  refembling  whifkers,  fix  or  which  are  longer  and 
redder  than  the  reft.  The  mouth  is  but  imall,  and  the  up- 
per lip  is  divided  like  the  fquirrel’s.  The  remains  of  the  food 
in  the  throat  of  this  animal,  incline  us  to  imagine  it  rumi- 
nates. The  eyes  are  finall  and  black  ; the  ears  round,  and 
inclining  towards  the  neck  ; the  legs  before  are  fhort,  and 
thofe  behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a greater  degree  of  fwift- 
nefs  ; the  feet  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  armed  with  five 
very  fharp  and  crooked  claws  ; the  middle  claw  is  very  long, 
and  the  fifth  is  like  a little  finger,  or  the  (pur  of  a cock, 
fometimes  placed  very  high  up  the  leg.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  on  the  belly  is  wbitifh,  bordering  a little  on  yellow, 
&c.  This  animal,  therefore,  whofe  legs  are  very  fhort, 
runs  very  fwift.  It  generally  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Lapland,  but  defeends  in  fuch  great  num- 
bers in  fome  years,  and  in  fome  feafons,  that  the  in- 
habitants look  on  their  arrival  as  a terrible  fcourge,  from 
which  there  is  no  poffibility  of  deliverance.  They  move, 
for  the  mofi  part,  in  a fquare,  marching  forward  by  night, 
and  lying  dill  by  day.  Thus,  like  an  animated  torrent, 
they  are  often  feen  more  than  a mile  broad,  covering  the 
ground,  and  that  fo  thick,  that  the  hindmod  touches  its 
leader.  It  is  in  vain,  that  the  inhabitants  redd,  or  attempt 
to  dop  their  progrefs  ; they  dill  keep  moving  forward  ; and 
though  thoufands  are  dedroyed,  myriads  are  feen  to  fucceed 
and  make  their  dedruCtion  impracticable  : they  generally 
move  in  lines,  which  are  about  three  feet  from  each  other, 
and  exactly  parallel  • their  march  is  always  directed  from  the 
north-wed  to  the  fouth-wed,  and  regularly  conducted  from 
the  beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned,  nothing 
can  dop  them  ; they  go  direCtly  forward,  impelled  by  fome 
ftrange  power ; and  from  the  time  they  at  firit  fet  out,  they 
never  think  of  retreating.  If  a lake,  or  a river,  happens  to 
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interrupt  their  progrefs,  they  all  together  take  the  water  and 
fwim  over  it;  afire,  a deep  well,  or  a torrent,  does  not 
turn  them  out  of  their  ftrait  lined  direction  ; they  boldly 
plunge  into  the  flames,  or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  fome- 
times  feen  climbing  up  on  the  other  fide.  If  they  are  in- 
terrupted by  a boat  acrofs  the  river  while  they  are  (wimming, 
they  never  attempt  to  fwim  round  it,  but  mount  diredtly  up 
its  fides  ; and  the  boatmen,  who  know  how  vain  refiltancc 
would  be,  calmly  fufler  the  living  torrent  to  pafs  over, 
which  it  does  without  farther  damage.  If  they  meet  with 
a Hack  of  hay  or  corn  which  interrupts  their  paffage,  inftead 
of  going  over  it,  they  gnaw  their  way  through  ; if  they  are 
flopped  by  a houie  in  their  courfe,  if  they  cannot  get  through 
it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die.  It  is  happy,  however, 
that  they  eat  nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  fubfiflence: 
they  never  enter  an  houie  to  deflroy  the  provifions,  but  are 
contented  with  eating  every  root  and  vegetable  that  they 
meet.  If  they  happen  to  pafs  through  a meadow,  they  de- 
flroy it  in  a very  fhort  time,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of 
being  burnt  up  and  ftrewed  with  afhes.  If,  they  are  inter- 
rupted in  their  courfe,  and  a man  fhould  imprudently  ven- 
ture to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way  in- 
timidated by  the  difparity  of  flrength,  but  furioufly  flies  up 
at  its  opponent,  and  barking  fomewhat  like  a puppy,  where- 
ever  it  faftens  it  does  not  eafily  quit  its  h.  Id  : if,  at  laft, 
the  leader  is  found  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends  as  long 
as  it  can,  and  be  feparated  from  the  refl  of  its  kind,  it  fets 
lip  a plaintive  cry,  different  from  that  of  anger,  and,  as 
fame  fay,  gives  itfelf  a voluntary  death,  by  hanging  itfelf  on 
the  fork  of  a tree. 

An  enemy  fo  numerous  and  deflrudlive,  would  quickly 
render  the  countries  where  they  appear  utterly  uninhabitable, 
did  it  not  fortunately  happen,  that  the  fame  rapacity  that 
animates  them  to  deflroy  the  labours  of  mankind,  at  laft 
impeds  them  to  deflroy  each  other.  After  committing  in- 
credible devaffations,  they  are  at  laff  feen  to  fiparateinto 
two  armies,  oppofed  with  deadly  hatred  along  the  coaffs  of 
the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Laplanders,  who  obferve 
them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  inlfead  of  confidering  their 
mutual  animofities  as  an  happy  riddance  of  the  molt  dread- 
ful pelt,  form  ominous  prognoftics  from  the  manner  of  their 
engagements  : they  conlider  their  combats  as  a prefage  of 
war,  and  expedt  an  invafion  from  the  Ruffians  or  Swedes, 
as  the  .fide,  next  thofe  kingdoms  happen  to  conquer.  The 
two  divifions,  however,  continue  their  engagements  and 
snimofity  until  one  part  overcomes  the  other  : from  that 
2 time 
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time  they  utterly  difappear,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  be- 
comes of  either  the  conquerors,  or  the  conquered.  Some 
fuppofe,  that  they  rufh  headlong  into  the  fea ; others,  that 
they  kill  themfelves,  as  fome  are  found  hanging  on  the  forked 
branches  of  a tree;  and  others,  that  they  are  deftroyed  by  the 
young  fpring  herbage.  But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that 
having  devoured  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  lubfilt  on,  they  then  fall  to  devouring 
each  other,  and  having  habituated  themielves  to  that  kind 
of  food,  continue  it.  However  this  be,  they  are  often  found 
dead  by  thoufands,  and  their  carcafes  have  been  known  to 
infedi  the  air  for  feveral  miles  round,  fo  as  to  produce  very 
malignant  diforders : they  feem  alfo  to  infed:  the  plants  they 
have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in 
the  places  where  they  palled.  The  inhabitants  have  an  opi- 
nion, as  they  do  not  know  whence  fuch  numbers  pro- 
ceed, that  they  fall  with  the  rain. 

As  for  the  relt,  the  male  is  generally  larger  and  more  beau- 
tifully fpotted  than  the  females  : they  go  in  droves  into  the 
water;  but  no  fooner  does  a ftorm  of  wind  arife,  than  they 
are  all  drowned.  The  fielh  of  the  lemings  is  horrid  food, 
and  their  fkin,  although  covered  with  a very  beautiful  fur, 
is  of  too  little  confiftence  to  be  ferviceable. 

The  Canadian  Otter.]  This  otter,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  common  otter,  mull  be  a native  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Canada,  it  appears  to  be 
larger  and  blacker  than  the  common  otter;  but  is  rather  a 
variety  than  a diftindt  fpecies. 

The  Seal].  This  animal  has  its  head  round,  like  that 
of  the  human  fpecies;  its  fnout  is  broad,  like  the  otter’s  ; 
the  eyes  large  and  elevated  ; little  or  no  external  figns  of 
ears,  only  two  auditory  paflages  in  the  Tides  of  the  head  : it 
has  whifkers  about  its  mouth,  and  its  teeth  fomewhat  relcm- 
ble  thofe  of  the  wolf ; the  tongue  is  forked  at  the  point;  the 
body,  hands,  and  feet,  covered  with  a fhort  and  briftly  hair; 
it  has  no  legs,  but  two  feet,  or  membranes,  like  hands,  with 
five  toes,  terminated  by  as  many  claws  ; thefe  membranes, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  hands,  are  only  larger  and 
turned  backwards,  as  il  dcfigned  to  unite  with  its  very  fhort 
tail,  which  they  accompany  on  both  Tides.  The  body  is 
thicked  where  the  neck  is  joined  to  it,  whence  the  animal 
tapers  down  to  the  tail  like  a fifh.  This  amphibious  animal, 
though  of  a very  different  nature  from  that  of  our  domeffic 
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animals,  yet  Teems  to  be  fufceptible  of  a kind  of  education  : 
it  is  fed  by  putting  it  often  in  water  : it  is  taught  to  falute 
per  Tons  with  its  head  and  its  voice  ; it  is  accuftomed  to  obey 
the  cal T of  its  keeper,  and  gives  .many  other  figns  of  intelli- 
gence and  docility. 

The  fenfations  of  the  Teal  arc  as  perfect,  and  its  fagacity 
as  ready,  as  thofe  of  any  other  quadruped:  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  ftro'ngly  marked  by  its  docility,  its  focial  quali- 
ties, its  ftrong  inftinCfc  for  its  female,  its  great  attention  to- 
wards its  young,  and  by  its  voice,  which  is  more  expreffive, 
ana  more  modulated,  than  in  other  animals : its  body  is  like- 
wife  firm  and  large  : it  is  alfo  ftrong,  and  armed  with  very 
iharp  teeth  and  claws,  and  has  many  particular  and  ftngular 
advantages  over  any  other  animal  we  can  compare  with  it: 
it  endures  both  heat  and  cold,  and  feeds  indifferently  on 
grafs,  fleft),  or  rvfh;  it  can  equally  live  on  ice,  land,  or  in 
the  water.  This  animal  and  the  morfe  are  the  only  qua- 
drupeds which  deferve  the  name  of  Arnphibious,  or  which  have 
the  foramen  ovale  open,  confequently,  they  are  the  only  ani- 
mals which  can  exift  without  refpiration,  and  to  which  the 
watery  element  is  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  air, 

But  thefe  advantages,  which  are  very  great,  are  counter- 
balanced by  imperfections  ftill  greater;  they  may  be  faid  to 
be  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  fore-legs,  or  membranes;  they 
are  almoft  entirely  fhut  up  within  its  body,  while  nothing 
appears  but  the  extremities  of  them,  which  are  furnifhed 
with  five  toes,  lcarcely  moveable,  being  united  together  by  a 
very  ftrong  membrane,  fo  that  they  might  more  properly  be 
called  fins'than  feet,  as  they  are  more  adapted  for  the  purpofe 
of  fwimming  than  walking,  the  hind -feet,  indeed,  being  turned 
backwards,"  are  entirely  ufelefs  upon  land;  fo  that  when 
the  animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itfeif  forward  like  a 
reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  painful  ; for  it  cannot  twift 
itfeif  about  like  the  ferpent,  but  lies  like  a lump  on  the  earth, 
and  by  grafping  whatever  it  finds  in  its  reach,  drags  itfeif  up 
the  fteepeft  fhores,  rocks,  and  fhoals  of  ice : by  this  method 
it  moves  with  fuch  a degree  of  iwiftnefs,  that  a man  cannot 
overtake  it;  it  makes  its  way  towards  the  fea,  and  often, 
though  wounded,  efcapes  the  purfuit  of  the  hunter. 

The  leal  is  a focial  animal,  and  generally  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  places  they  frequent  : their  natural  climate 
is.  the  northern,  but  they  are  alio  met  with  in  the  temperate 
and  even  hot  countries  ; for  they  are  feen  on  the  fhores  of 
almoft  all  the  feas  in  the  univerfe.  The  Ipecies  alone  leems 
to  vary,  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  climates,  chan- 
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ges  its  colour  and  even  its  fhape.  We  have  fcen  Tome  of 
thefe  animals  alive,  and  many  of  their  fkins  have  been  fent 
to  us  : out  of  thefe  we  have  chofen  two  for  our  prefent  fub- 
je£t;  the  fir  ft,  the  feal  of  our  European  Sea,  of  which  there 
are-  many  varieties : the  proportions  of  the  bodv  feem  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  any  other,  its  tail  being  fhorter,  its 
body  longer,  and  its  claws  larger;  but  thefe  differences  are 
not  confiderable  enough  to  make  it  a feparate  and  diftincl 
fpecies.  The  fecond,  the  feal  of  the  Meditexi  .man  and 
fouthern  feas,  and  which  we  prefume  to  be  the  pboca  oi  the 
ancients,  feems  to  be  of  another  fpecies,  for  it  differs  from 
every  other,  both  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  hair, 
which  is  almoft  black,  whereas  in  the  other  kind  it  is  grey 
and  briftly  : its  teeth  and  ears  are  alfo  diiierent  ; and  its 
arms,  or  fins,  are  alfo  fituated  lower,  that  is,  more  backward  ; 
neverthelefs,  thefe  difagreements,  perhaps,  are  only  varieties 
dependent  on  the  climate,  and  not  fpecifical  differences, 
though  there  are  numbers  of  thefe  animals  in  thofe  parts  to 
be  found,  larger,  fmaller,  thicker,  or  thinner,  and  of  a dif- 
ferent coloured  hair,  according  to  their  fex  and  a^e. 

The  females  of  thefe  anima’s  bring  forth  in  win  er,  and 
rear  their  young  upon  fome  land-bank,  rock,  or  lmall  ifland, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  continent.  When  they  luckle 
their  young,  they  fit  upon  their  hinder  legs,  and  they  con- 
tinue with  their  dam  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  after  which 
fhe  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  accuftoms  them  to  fwim, 
and  get  their  food  by  their  own  induftry.  As  each  litter, 
never  exceeds  above  three  or  four,  fo  the  animal’s  cares  are 
not  much  divided,  and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  loon 
completed.  The  young  particularly  diftinguifh  their  mo- 
ther’s voice  among  the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  old  ones, 
and  are  perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  time  of  the  female’s  geftation  ; hut,  if  we  judge  from 
the  time  of  their  growth,  the  length  of  their  lives,  and  the  fize 
of  the  animals,  it  will  appear  to  be  many  months  : the  time 
alfo  that  intervenes,  from  their  birth  till  they  attain  th  ir  full 
growth,  being  many  years,  the  length  of  their  lives  alio  mult 
be  very  long.  I am  of  opinion,  that  thefe  animals  live  up- 
wards of  an  hundted  years;  for  we  know,  that  cetaceous 
animals  in  general  live  much  longer  than  quadrupeds;  and  as 
the  feal  fibs  up  the  chafm  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
it  muff  pai  ticipate  of  the  nature  of  the  firft,  and,  coniequently 
live  much  louger  than  the  latter. 

1 he  voice  of  the  leal  may  be  compared  to  the  barking  of 
an  angry  dog.  W hen  young,  they  have  a fbrill  note,  lome- 
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what  like  the  mewing  of  a cat:  thofe  that  are  taken  early 
from  their  dams,  mew  continually,  and  very  often  die  fooner 
than  take  the  food  that  is  offered  them.  Thefe  animals  in 
general,  are  of  a courageous  nature,  it  is  remarked,  that 
inftead  of  being  terrified  at  thunder  and  lightning,  they  are 
rather  delighted,  generally  come  on  fhore  in  tempeffs  and 
itorms,  and  even  quit  their  icy  abodes  to  avoid  the  fhock  of 
the  tempeffuous  waves  : at  fuch  times,  they  fport  in  great 
numbers  along  the  fhore  ; the  tremendous  conflict  feems  to 
divert  them,  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  appear  to  enliven 
therh  : they  have  naturally  a difagreeable  feent,  and  when  there 
are  great  numbers  together,  it  is  fmelt  at  a great  diftance.  It 
often  happens,  that  when  purfued,  they  drop  their  excre- 
ments, wnich  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  a very  abomina- 
ble feent.  As  they  have  a prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and 
are  alfo  greatly  overloaded  with  fat,  they  are,  confequently 
of  a very  dull  and  heavy  nature  : they  uiually  fleep  foundly, 
and  are  fond  of  taking  their  repofe  on  flakes  of  ice,  or  fides  of 
rocks,  at  which  time,  the  hunters  approach  very  near  with- 
out diflurbing  them,  and  this  is  the  ulual  method  of  taking 
them  : they  are  very  feldom  killed  with  fire-arms;  for,  as 
they  do  not  immediately  die,  even  if  they  are  fhot  in  the  head, 
they  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  are  entirely  loft  to  the  hunter  ; 
the  general  method  therefore  is,  to  furprize  them  when  a fleep, 
and  knock  them  on  the  head.  44  They  are  not  eafily  killed, 
“ and  are  a long  time  dying  (fays  a modern  traveller)  for  al- 
44  though  they  are  mortally  wounded,  and  their  blood  nearly 
44  exhaufted,  and  even  ftripped  ot  their  lkins,  yet  they  ftill 
“ continue  alive;  indeed,  it  is  a difagreeable  fight  to  fee 
“ thefe  animals  wounded  and  fkinned,  wallowing  and  rol- 
“ ling  about  in  their  blood  in  the  greatelt  agonies.  Thefe 
“ remarks  were  made  on  t toe  animals  we  killed,  which  were 
“ about  eight  feet  long,  for,  after  they  were  fkinned,  and 
“ even  deprived  of  a great  part  of  their  fat,  yet  they  at- 
“ tempted  to  bite  their  butchers,  notwithstanding  they  had 
“ given  them  many  powerful  blows  over  the  head  and  nofe. 
“ One  of  them  even  feized  a lance  which  was  prefented  to 
44  it,  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  if  it  had  not  been  wounded  ; 
44  after  which  we  pierced  it  through  the  heart  and  liver, 
44  whence  as  much  blood  flowed  as  is  contained  in  a young 
44  ox.” 

The  Sea  Lion.]  To  the  fpecies  of  feals  as  above  deferibed 
we  may,  with  great  propriety  add  another  animal,  delcribed 
in  An  foil’s  voyages,  by  the  name  of  the  fea  lion.  They  are 
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found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coafts  of  the  fouth  fea.  7 he 
fea  lion  refembles  our  fea  calf,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
fame  latitude,  but  they  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer, being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  from 
eight  to  eleven  in  circumference.  It  is  fo  fat,  that  when 
the  fkin  is  taken  off,  the  blubber  is  about  a foot  thick  all 
round  the  body.  About  ninety  gallons  of  oil  is  drawn  from 
one  of  thefe  animals  ; they  are  at  the  fame  time  very  full  of 
blood,  and  when  deeply  wounded  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
the  blood  fpouts  out  with  amazing  power:  the  throat  of  one 
of  thefe  animals  being  cut,  it  afforded  two  barrels  of  blood, 
befides  what  then  remained  in  its  body.  Its  fkin  is  covered 
with  a fhort  hair  of  a brownifh  colour,  but  blackifh  on  the 
tail  and  feet  : their  toes  are  united  by  a membrane  which 
does  not  reach  to  their  extremity;  each  of  the  toes  is  known 
by  a claw.  The  fea  lion  differs  from  the  feai,  not  only  in  its 
fize  and  bulk,  but  alfo  in  fome  other  chara&ers  ; the  male  has 
a kind  of  thick  comb  or  trunk  hanging  from  the  end  of  their 
upper  jaw,  about  five  or  fix  inches  long.  This  character  is 
not  leen  in  the  female.  The  ftrongefi:  males  collecff  together 
a flock  of  females,  and  hinder  the  others  from  approaching 
them.  Thefe  animals  are  truly  amphibious;  they  remain  all 
the  fummer  in  the  fea,  and  go  on  (bore  in  winter,  at  which 
feafon  the  females  bring  forth  their  young,  but  never  above 
one  or  two  at  a litter,  which  they  fuckle,  like  the  feal. 

The  fea  lions,  while  they  are  on  fhore,  feed  on  the  grafs 
by  the  Tides  of  the  fea  : they  are  of  a very  heavy  and  drowl'y 
nature,  and  delight  to  fleep  in  the  mire:  but  they  are  very 
wary,  and  at  thofe  times  commonly  fix  fome  as  ccntinels 
near  the  place  where  they  fleep;  and  it  is  laid,  that  thefe 
centinels  are  very  careful  to  awake  them  when  any  danger  is 
near.  Their  voices  are  very  fhrill,  and  of  various  tones  : fome- 
times  grunting  like  hogs,  and  fometimes  neighing  like  horfes. 
The  males  often  fight  with  each  other,  when  they  wound 
one  another  defperately  with  their  teeth.  The  flefh  of  thefe 
animals  is  not  difagreeable  to  eat ; particularly  the  tongue, 
which  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  ox.  They  are  very  eafiiy 
killed,  as  they  cannot  defend  themfelves,  nor  fly  from  their 
enemies:  they  are  fo  exceedingly  heavy,  that  they  move  with 
great  difficulty,  and  turn  themfelves  about  with  {till  greater. 
Thofe  that  hunt  them  have  only  to  guard  againft  their  teeth, 
which  are  very  ftrong,  and  which  they  make  ufe  of  with 
powerful  effe£l  on  thofe  who  approach  within  their  reach. 

..  % comparing  other  obfervations  and  accounts,  the  fea 
lion  of  South  America,  appears  to  be  nearly  the  fame,  as 

that 
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that  found  on  the  northern  coafts  of  the  fame  continent 
The  great  feal  of  the  Canadian  fea,  fpoken  of  by  Davis,  by 
the  name  of  the  fea  wolf,  and  which  he  diftinguifhes  from 
the  common  fea  calf,  might  poflibly  be  the  fame  as  the  fea 
lion  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Their  young,  fays  this  author,  are 
larger  and  longer  than  our  largeft  hogT 

I he  Morse,  or  Sea-Cow.]  The  name  of  fea-cow, 
by  which  the  morfe  is  moll  generally  known,  has  been  very 
wrongly  applied  ; fmce  the  animal  which  it  denotes  has  not 
tne  iealt  relernblance  to  the  land-cow  : the  denomination  of 
fea- elephant,  which  others  have  given  it,  is  much  better 
imagined,  as  it  is  founded  on  a lingular  and  very  apparent 
char  after.  The  morfe,  like  the  elephant,  has  two  large 
ivory  tufks,  which  fhoot  from  the  upper  jaw  ; its  head  alfo  is 
formed,  or  rather  deformed,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and 
would  entirely  refemble  it  in  that  part  if  it  had  a trunk;  but 
the  morie  is  deprived  of  that  inftrument  which  ferves  the 
elephant  in  the  place  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and  has  real  arms 
to  make  ule  of.  Thefe  members,  like  thofe  of  the  feal,  are 
fhut  up  within  the  fkin,  fo  that  nothing  appears  outwardly 
but  its  hands  and  feet  : its  body  is  long  and  tapering,  tbick- 
elt  towards  the  neck  : the  whole  body  is  cloathed  with  a 
ih  »rt  hair ; the  toes,  and  the  hands,  or  feet,  are  covered 
with  a membrane,  and  terminated  by  Ihort  and  fharp-pointed 
claws.  On  each  fide  of  the  mouth  are  large  bridles  in  the 
form  of  whilkers : its  tongue  is  hollowed,  the  concha  of  the 
ears  are  wanting,  &c.  fo  that,  excepting  the  two  great  tulks, 
and  the  cutting  teeth,  which  it  is  deficient  in  above  and  be- 
low, the  morfe  in  every  other  particular  perfectly  refembles 
the  feal  ; it  is  only  much  larger  and  Itronger,  the  morfe  be- 
ing commonly  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
eight  or  nine  in  circumference;  whereas,  the  laroeft  feals 
are  no  more  than  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  morfes  alfo  are 
generally  leen  to  frequent  the  fame  places  as  the  feals  are 
known  to  refide  in,  and  are  almoll:  always  found  together. 
They  have  the  fame  habitudes  in  every  refpeft,  excepting 
that  there  are  fewer  varieties  of  the  morfe  than  the  feal:  they 
likewife  are  more  attached  to  one  particular  climate,  and  are 
rarely  found  except  in  the  northern  Teas. 

“ There  was  formerly,  fays  Zordrager,  great  plenty  of 
“ morfes  and  feals  in  the  bays  of  Horifont  and  Klock,  but 
tc  at  prefent  there  are  very  few.  Both  thefe  animals  quit 
“ the  water  in  the  fummer,  and  relort  to  the  neighbouring 
<+  plains,  where  there  are  flocks  of  them  from  eighty  to  two 

“ hundred. 
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c;  hundred*  particularly  morfes,  which  will  remain  tlur« 

« feveral  days  together,  till  hunger  obliges  them  to  return 
“ to  the  Tea.  This  animal  externally  refembles  the  leal* 

44  but  it  is  rtronger  and  much  larger  : like  that,  it  has  ive 
“ toes  to  each  paw,  but  its  claws  are  (ho r ter,  and  its  head 
thicker  and  rounder;  its  fkin  is  thick,  wrinkled,  andto- 
<«  vered  with  very  Ihort  hair  of  different  colours  ; its  upper 
jaw  is  armed  with  two  teeth  about  hail  an  ell  or  ait  cil  in 
<<  length;  thefe  tufks,  which  are  hollow  at  the  root,  become 
44  larger  as  the  animal  grows  older.  Some  of  them  are  found 
44  to  have  but  one,  the  other  being  torn  out  in  fighting  with 
* 44  each  other,  or  perhaps  fallen  out  through  age.  This 
44  ivory  generally  brings  a greater  price  than  that  of  the  ele-* 
44  phant,  as  it  is  of  a more  compact  and  harder  fubfiance* 
44  The  mouth  of  this  animal  is  like  that  of  the  ox,  and  fur- 
44  nifhed  with  hairs  which  are  hollow,  pointed,  and  about 
44  the  thickrvefs  of  a ftraw.  Above  the  mouth  are  two  nof- 
44  trils,  through  which  the  animal  fpouts  the  water  like 
44  a whale.  There  are  a great  number  of  morfes  towards 
44  Spitzbergen,  and  the  profit  that  is  derived  from  their  teeth 
44  and  fat  fully  repays  the  trouble,  for  the  oil  is  almoft  as 
44  much  valued  as  that  produced  from  the  whale.  When 
44  the  hunter  is  near  one  of  thefe  animals  in  the  water,  or  on 
44  the  ice,  he  darts  a very  ftrong  harpoon  at  it,  which 
44  though  made  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe,  oiten  flips  over 
44  it-j  hard  and  thick  fkin  ; but  if  it  has  penetrated  into  it, 
44  they  haul  the  animal  towards  the  boat,  and  kill  it  with  a 
44  very  (harp  and  firong  lance.  The  morfe  is  generally  hea- 
44  vier  than  the  ox,  and  as  difficult  to  puriue  as  the  whale, 
44  the  fkin  of  which  is  more  eafily  pierced,  and  a ftrong  and 
44  fharp  lance  is  often  darted  feveral  times  at  the  morfe, 
44  without  penetrating  it.  For  this  reafon,  they  always  en- 
44  deavour  to  wound  it  in  the  mofi  tender  part,  and  aim  at 
44  its  eyes  : the  animal,  obliged  by  this  motion  to  turn  its 
44  head,  expofes  its  breaft  to  the  hunter,  who  immediately 
44  firikes  it  very  forcibly  in  that  part,  and  draws  the  lance 
44  out  again  as  quick  as  poffible,  for  fear  it  fhould  feize  the 
44  lance  with  its  teeth,  and  wound  thofe, that  attack  it.  For- 
44  merly,  before  thefe  animals  v/ere  to  greatly  perfecuted, 
44  they  advanced  fo  far  on  fhore,  that  when  it  was  high  wa- 
44  ter,  they  were  at  a great  di fiance  from  the  fea  ; and  at 
44  low  water,  being  at  a ftiil  greater,  the  hunters  eafily  ap- 
44  proached  them  and  killed  great  numbers.  The  hunters, 
46  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  fea,  and  after  they 
44  had  killed  feveral,  made  a kind  of  barrier  of  their  dead 
6(  bodies,  and  in  this  manner,  often  killed  three  or  four 
4 “ hundred. 
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44  hundred  in  a feafon.  I he  prodigious  quantity  of  bones 
“ ip  re  ad  over  the  fhores,  fufficiemly  prove  how  numerous 
44  thefe  animals  were  in  former  times.  When  they  are 
“ wounded,  they  become  extremely  furious,  often  biting 
the  lances  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  or  tearing  them  out 
44  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ; and  when  at  laft  they  are 
44  ftrongly  engaged,  they  put  their  head  betwixt  their  paws, 
44  or  fins,  and  in  this  manner  roll  into  the  fea.  When 
44  there  is  a great  number  together,  they  are  fo  bold  as  to 
44  attack  the  boats  that  purfue  them,  bite  them  with  their 
44  teeth,  and  exert  all  their  ftrength  to  overturn  them.” 

We  find  the  morfe  can  live,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  in  a 
temperate  climate.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  goes 
with  young,  but  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  its  growth  and 
fize,  we  mult  fuppofe  it  to  be  upwards  of  nine  months. 
The  morfe  cannot  continue  in  the  water  for  a long  time  to- 
gether, and  is  obliged  to  go  on  fhore  to  fuckle  its  young, 
and  for  other  occaiions.  W hen  they  meet  with  a fteep  fhore, 
or  pieces  of  ice  to  climb  up,  they  make  ufe  of  their  tufks  to 
hold  by,  and  their  feet  to  drag  along  the  heavy  mafs  of  their 
body  : they  are  faid  to  feed  upon  the  fhell-fifh  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  to  grub  them  up  with  their  ftrong 
tufks.  Others  fay,  that  they  live  on  the  broad  leaves  of  a 
certain  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  fea,  and  that  they  eat 
neither  flefh  nor  fifh.  But  I imagine  all  thefe  opinions  have 
but  a weak  foundation  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that 
the  morfe,  like  the  leal,  lives  on  prey,  efpecially  herrings  and 
other  fifh  ; for  it  does  not  eat  at  alf  when  upon  land,  and  it 
is  chiefly  hunger  which  obliges  them  to  return  to  the  fea. 

The  dugon.]  The  dugon  is  an  animal  which  inhabits 
the  African  and  Indian  feas.  Some  travellers  have  cob- 
founded  it  with  the  fea  lion,  arid  other  travellers  feem  to 
have  indicated  it  by  the  name  of  the  fea  bear ; Spilberg  and 
Mandelfo  recount  44  that  there  are  animals  on  the  ifland  of 
44  St.  Elizabeth,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  fhould  ra- 
44  ther  be  denominated  fea  bears  than  fea  wolves,  as  their 
44  ha(r,  colour  and  head,  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  that  ani- 
44  mal,  the  lnout  only  being  more  pointed.  They  alfo 
44  move  alike  with  their  fore  legs,  but  drag  the  hind  ones 
44  after  them  ; in  ether  refpe&s  thefe  amphibious  animals 
44  have  a frightful  appearance,  and  do  not  fhew  any  fear  at 
44  the  fight  of  man  : their  teeth  are  fo  very  ftrong,  as  to 
44  enable  them  to  bite  through  the  ftock  of  an  halberd,  and 
44  although  their  hind  legs  appear  crippled,  yet  they  are  able 

44  to 
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« to  move  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
« come  up  with  them.’*  “ Le  Guat  alfo  fpcaks  ot  haying 
“ Teen  a Tea  cow  of  a reddifti  colour,  near  the  Cape  of  ( jood 
44  Hope;  its  body  was  round  and  thick,  its  eyes  full  and 
ct  large,  its  teeth  or  long  tufks,  and  its  muzzle  were  turned 
44  a little  upwards.” 

The  Manati;]  This  animal  may  be  indifcriminately 
called  the  laft  of  beafts  or  the  firft  of  fifties.  It  cannot  be 
called  a quadruped  ; nor  can  it  entirely  be  termed  a fifh  . it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  fifti  by  its  two  feet  or  hands, 
but  the  hind  legs,  which  are  almoft  wholly  concealed  in  the 
bodies  of  the  feal  and  morfe,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the 
manati : inftead  of  two  fhort  feet  and  a finall  narrow  tail, 
which  is  placed  in  an  horizontal  direction  in  the  morfe,  the 
manati  has  only  a thick  tail,  fpread  out  broad  like  a fan. 
Oviedo  feems  to  be  the  firft  author  who  has  given  any  fort  of 
hiftory  or  defcription  of  the  manati ; he  fays,  44  it  is  a very 
44  clumfy  and  miftiapen  animal,  the  head  of  which  is  thicker 
44  than  that  of  an  ox,  the  eyes  fmall,  and  the  two  feet  or 
44  hands  are  placed  near  the  head  for  the  purpofe  of  fwim- 
44  ming.  It  has  no  fcales,  but  is  covered  wdth  a fkin  or  ra- 
44  ther  a thick  hide  with  a few  hairs  or  briftles:  it  is  a peace- 
44  able  animal,  and  feeds  upon  the  herbage  by  the  river  fides, 
44  without  entirely  leaving  the  water,  fwimming  on  the  fur- 
44  face  of  it  to  feek  its  food.  The  hunters  pra&ife  the  fol- 
44  lowing  method  to  take  the  manati  ; they  row  themfelves 
44  in  a boat  or  raft  as  near  the  animal  as  poftible,  and  dart 
44  a very  ftrong  lance  into  it,  to  the  end  of  which  a very 
44  long  cord  is  faftened  ; the  manati  feeling  itfelf  wounded, 
44  inftantly  fwims  away,  or  plunges  to  the  bottom  : but  the 
44  cord  which  holds  the  lance,  has  a cork  or  piece  of  wood 
44  faftened  to  the  end  of  it,  to  ferve  as  a buoy  ; when  the 
44  animal  begins  to  grow  faint  and  weak  through  the  lofs  of 
44  blood,  he  fwims  to  fhore;  the  cord  is  then  wound  up, 
44  and  the  animal  drawn  within  arms  length  of  the  boat, 
44  where  they  difpatch  it  in  the  water  by  Itrokes  of  the  oar 
44  or  lance.  It  is  fo  very  heavy,  as  to  be  a fufficient  load 
44  for  two  oxen  to  draw;  its  flefh  is  excellent  eating,  which 
44  is  eaten  rather  as  beef,  than  as  fifh.  Some  of  thefe  ani- 
44  mals  meafure  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length  by  fix  feet 
44  in  breadth  : the  body  becomes  narrower  towards  the  tail, 
4c  and  then  fpreads  gradually  broader  towards  the  end.  As 
44  the  Spaniards,  adds  Oviedo,  give  the  appellation  of  hands 
44  to  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  as  this  animal  has  only 
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“ fore  feet,  they  have  given  it  the  name  of  manati , i.  e.  arr 
ct  animal  with  hands.  The  female  has  breafts  placed  for- 
c‘  ward  like  thofe  of  a woman,  and  fhe  generally  brings 
<;  forth  two  young  ones  at  a time,  which  {he  fuckles.  The 
c<  flefh  and  fat  of  this  animal  (fays  M.  de  Condamine) 
ct  have  a great  refemblance  to  veal.  It  is  not,  properly 
“ fpeaking,  amphibious,  fince  it  never  entirely  leaves  the 
44  water,  having  only  two  flat  fins,  clofe  to  the  head,  about 
<c  fixteen  inches  long,  and  which  ferve  the  animal  inftead 
<4  of  arms  and  hands.  It  only  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  wa- 
<4  ter  to  feed  on  the  herbage  by  the  fea-fide.  The  eyes  of 
44  this  animal  have  no  proportion  to  the  fize  of  its  body;  the 
44  orifice  of  its  ears  is  {fill  lefs,  and  only  feems  like  a hole 
44  made  by  a pin.  The  manati  is  not  particular  to  the  Ama- 
44  zonian  river ; for  it  is  not  lefs  common  in  Oroonoko  : 
44  it  is  found  alfo,  though  lefs  frequently,  in  the  Oyapoc, 
44  and  many  other  rivers  in  the  environs  of  Cayen,  and  the 
44  Coafl:  of  Guiana,  and  probably,  in  other  parts/’ 

The  manati  fpecies,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  feas 
and  rivers  of  the  New  World,  but  is  found  alfo  in  thofe  of 
Africa. 


CHAP  XXI. 

Of  Monkies — The  Orang-Outang — The  Pigmy — The  Gibbon , 
or  long-armed  Ape —The  Magot. — The  Baboon — The  Man- 
dril  The  IVanderovj  and  Lowando — The  Maimon. — The 

Maccaco  and  Egret — ThePatas — The  Malbrouck  and  Chincfe 
Bonnet— The  Mangcaby — The  Mona • — The  Callitrix — The 
Mufache — The  Talapoin — The  Douc — American  Monkies — 
The  Warine  and  Alouatto — The  Coaita  and  Exquitna — The 
Capuchin  Monkey — The  JVeeper — The  Orange  Monkey — The 
Suki • — The  Tamarim — The  IVeJliti — The  Marikine — The 
Pinch — The  Mico. 

T*  HE  Orang-outang,  or  the  Pongo  and  the 
Jocko.  J Orang-Outang  is  the  name  this  animal  bears 
in  the  Eafl  Indies  j Pongo , its  denomination  at  Lowando, 
a province  of  Congo;  and  Kukurlacks  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  We  (hall  prefint  the  orang-outang  and  the 
jocko  together,  becaufe  they  are,  poffibly,  but  one  and  the 
fame  fpecies.  We  have  feen  the  fmall  orang-outang,  or  the 
jocko,  alive,  and  we  have  prelerved  its  fkin,  but  we  can 
only  (peak  of  the  pongo,  or  great  orang-outang,  from  the 
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accounts  travellers  have  given  us  of  it.  Battel  aflures  us, 
« that,  excepting  his  fize,  the  pongo  is  exactly  like  a man 
44  in  all  his  proportions  : he  is  as  tall  (he  fays)  as  a giant  : 
“ his  face  is  like  that  of  a man,  the  eyes  deep  funk  in  the 
<c  head,  the  hair  on  each  tide  extremely  long,  the  vifhge 
naked  and  without  hair,  as  are  alfo  the  ears  and  the 
«c  hands  ; the  body  is  lightly  covered,  and  fcarcely  differing 
«6  from  that  of  a man,  except  that  there  are  no  calves  to 
the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal,  is  feen  to  walk 
««  on  his  hinder  legs:  he  fleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  him- 
44  felf  a hut,  which  ferves  to  protect  him  againft  the  fun 
44  and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  climates,  of  wnich  he  is  a 
44  native:  he  lives  only  upon  fruits,  and  is  not  carnivorous : 
44  he  cannot  fpeak,  although  furnifhed  with  greater  inftindt 
44  than  any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creation.  When  the 
*4  Negroes  make  a fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near 
44  and  warms  himfelf  by  the  blaze  : he  has  not,  however, 
44  fkill  enough  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with 
44  fuel.  They  go  together  in  companies,  and  if  they  hap- 
44  pen  to  meet  with  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  remote  from 
46  fuccour,  they  fhew  him  no  mercy.  They  even  attack 
44  the  elephant,  which  they  beat  with  their  clubs,  and  o- 
44  blige  to  leave  that  part  of  the  forett  which  they  claim  as 
44  their  own.  It  is  impoflible  to  take  any  of  thefe  creatures 
44  alive,  they  are  fo  ttrong.  None  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
44  are  taken,  except  when  very  young,  and  then  but  rarely, 
44  when  the  female  happens  to  leave  them  behind  ; for,  in 
44  general,  they  cling  to  the  breaft,  and  adhere  both  with 
44  legs  and  arms.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  animal  both 
44  very  much  refembling  the  human  race,  the  pongo,  which 
44  is  taller  and  thicker  than  a man;  and  the  jocko,  whofe 
44  fize  is  much  fmaller,  See.  The  apes  of  Guinea,  (fays 
44  Bofman)  which  are  called  Smitten  by  the  Flemings,  are 
44  of  a brown  colour,  and  grow  to  a very  large  fize.  I have 
44  feen  fome  above  five  feet  tall : thefe  apes  are  of  a very 
44  difagreeable  appearance,  as  well  as  thofe  of  another  kind, 
44  which  refemble  them  in  every  particular,  excepting  in 
44  fize,  which  is  a fourth  part  lefs  than  that  of  the  former  : 
44  they  are  very  eafily  taught  to  do  almott  whatever  their 
44  matters  pleafe.”  Schouten  fays,  44  That  the  animals 
44  which  the  Indians  call  orang-outangs,  are  almofl  all  of 
44  the  fame  height  and  fhape  as  mankind,  but  that  their 
44  back  and  loins  are  coyered  with  hair,  of  which  however, 
44  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body  ; that 
44  the  females,  have  two  breads ; that  the  face  is  rough,  the 
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“ nofe  fiat,  and  the  ears  like  thofeof  2 man  ; that  they  are 
*c  robuft,  active,  bold,  and  defend  themfelves  even  againft 
“ armed  men ; that  they  are  paflionately  fond  of  women, 
<c  and  that  there  is  no  fafety  for  them  in  pafling  through  the 
**  woods  they  inhabit,  as  thefe  animals  immediately  attack 
<c  and  injure  them.”  To  thefe  teftimonies  we  may  add  that 
of  M.  de  la  Brefle,  mentioned  in  his  Voyage  to  Anjou. 
This  traveller  aflures  us,  a that  the  orang-outangs,  which 
“ he  calls  QuimpeazeSy  often  attempt  to  furprize  the  female 
tc  negroes,  which  they  keep  with  them  for  the  pleafure 
“ of  their  company,  feeding  them  very  plentifully  all  the 
<c  time.  I knew  (fays  he)  a woman  of  Louango  that  had 
“ lived  among  thefe  animals  for  three  years.  They  grow 
“ from  fix  to  feven  feet  high,  and  are  of  unequalled  ftrength. 
<c  They  build  (heds,  and  make  ufe  of  clubs  for  their  de- 
“ fence  : their  faces  are  broad,  their  nofes  flat,  their  ears 
“ without  a tip,  their  Ikins  are  fairer  than  that  of  a Mulat- 
<c  toe,  but  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of  their  body 
46  with  long  and  tawny-coloured  hair:  their  belly  is  ex- 
u tremely  large,  their  heels  flat,  and  yet  rifing  behind  about 
“ half  an  inch  : they  fometimes  walk  upright,  and  fome- 
“ times  upon  all  four  when  they  are  phantaftically  difpofed. 
“ We  purchafed  two  of  thefe  animals,  one  about  fourteen 
<c  months  old,  which  was  a male,  and  a female  about  twelve 
“ months.” 

The  orang  outang  which  I faw,  walked  always  upright, 
even  when  it  carried  heavy  burthens.  Its  air  was  melan- 
choly, its  deportment  grave,  its  nature  more  gentle  and  very 
different  from  that  of  other  apes.  Unlike  the  baboon,  or 
the  monkey,  whofe  motions  are  violent,  and  appetites  ca- 
pricious ; who  are  fond  of  mifchief,  and  only  obedient 
through  fear,  a look  was  fufficient  to  keep  it  in  awe.  I have 
feen  it  give  its  hand  to  fhow  the  company  to  the  door,  that 
came  to  fee  it,  and  it  would  walk  about  gravely  with  them, 
as  if  one  of  the  fociety.  I have  feen  it  fit  at  table,  unfold  its 
napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  ufe  of  the  fpoon  and  the  fork  to 
carry  the  victuals  to  its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into  a 
glafs,  touch  glalles  when  invited,  take  a cup  and  faucer  and 
lay  them  on  the  table,  put  in  fugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave 
it  to  cool  before  drinking,  and  all  this  without  any  other 
inftigation  than  the  figns  or  the  command  of  its  mafter,  and 
often  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  gentle  and  i n often fi ve  : it 
even  approached  ftrangers  with  refpeft,  and  came  rather  to 
receive  carefles  than  to  offer  injuries  : it  ate  almoft  of  every 
thing  that  was  offered  to  it,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fruits 

to 
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to  all  other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wine,  but  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  willingly  left  it  for  milk,  or  any  other  fweet 
liquor.  Mr.  L.  Brofie,  who  bought  two  young  ones  that 
were  but  a year  old  from  a negro,  relates  that,  44  even  at 
44  that  age  they  fat  at  table,  ate  of  every  thing  without  dif- 
44  tin&ion,  made  ufe  of  their  knife,  fpoon,  and  fork,  both 
44  to  eat  their  meat  and  help  themfelves : they  drank  wine 
44  and  other  liquors.  We  carried  them  on  fhip-board,  and 
“ when  they  were  at  table,  they  made  figns  to  the  cabin* 

44  boys  exprefflve  of  their  wants ; and  whenever  they  neg- 
44  lefted  attending  upon  them  as  they  defired,  they  inftantly 
44  flew  into  a paflion,  feized  them  by  the  arm,  bit  them, 

“ and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  fea-fick,  and  re- 
44  quired  attendance  like  an  human  creature  : he  was  even 
44  twice  bled  in  the  right  arm  ; and  every  time  afterwards 
46  when  he  found  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fhewed  his  arm,  as 
44  defirous  of  being  relieved  by  bleeding.” 

Henry  Grofe  relates,  44  that  thefe  animals  are  met  with 
44  to  the  north  of  Coromandel ; that  Mr.  Horne,  governor  of 
44  Bombay,  had  two  of  them  fent  him,  a male  and  a female; 

44  they  were  fcarcely  two  feet  high,  but  their  form  was  entirely 
44  like  the  human  : they  walked  ereft  upon  their  two  feet, 

44  and  were  of  a pale  colour,  without  any  hairs  on  any  other 
44  part  than  where  mankind  generally  have  them  : their  ac- 
44  tions  perfectly  refembled  the  human,  and  their  melan- 
44  choly  plainly  evinced  how  ftrongly  they  felt  the  weight  of 
44  their  captivity  : they  made  their  bed  very  carefully  in  the 
44  cage  in  which  they  were  fent  on  board  the  fhip.  When 
44  any  perfon  looked  at  them,  they  hid  thofe  parts  with  their 
44  hands,  which  modefty  forbids  the  light  of.  The  female 
44  (adds  he)  died  on  board,  and  the  male  fhewed  all  real 
44  figns  of  grief,  and  took  the  death  of  his  companion  fo 
44  greatly  to  heart,  that  he  refufed  his  food,  and  did  not  fur- 
44  vive  her  more  than  two  days.” 

Francis  Pyrard  relates,  44  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra 
44  Leona,  in  Africa,  there  are  a kind  of  apes  called  Barrisy 
44  which  are  ftrong  and  mufcular,  and  fo  very  induftrious, 

44  that,  if  properly  fed  and  inftrudted  when  young,  they 
44  ferve  as  very  ufeful  domeftics  : they  ufually  walk  up-  . 
44  right,  will  pound  at  the  mortar,  fetch  water  from  the 
44  river  in  a little  pitcher,  which  they  carry  on  their 
44  heads;  but,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher  at 
44  their  return,  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then, 

44  feeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to  lament  and  cry  for  the 
“ lofs.”  3 
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The  Pithecos  or  Pigmy.]  By  the  teftimonies  cf 
the  ancients,  the  pithecos  Teems  to  be  the  moft  gentle  and 
docile  of  all  the  monkey  kind  that  was  known  to  them  : it  was 
common  in  Alia,  as  well  as  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  frequented  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  tra- 
vellers. And  this  has  made  me  prefume,  that  we  muft  re- 
fer the  animals  mentioned  by  Leo  the  African,  and  Mar- 
mot, to  this  kind.  44  Thefe  animals  (fays  Marmot)  have 
44  feet  and  hands,  and  if  I may  be  allowed  the  exprelfion, 
44  a human  face,  with  an  appearance  of  much  vivacity  and 
44  malice:  they  live  upon  corn,  herbage,  and  all  forts  of 
44  fruits  ; to  obtain  which  they  fally  forth  in  large  bodies, 
44  and  plunder  the  gardens  or  villages.  Before  they  venture 
44  out  on  this  expedition,  one  of  the  company  afcends  an 
44  eminence,  and  furveys  the  country  round.  If  there  is  no 
4c  appearance  of  any  perfon  near,  he  makes  figns  to  his  com- 
44  panions  to  enter  the  vineyard  or  orchard,  and  begin  their 
44  plunder  : but  as  foon  as  the  centinel  perceives  any  one 
44  coming,  he  inftantly  fets  up  a loud  cry,  and  the  whole 
44  company  fcampers  off  with  the  utmoff  precipitation,  and 
44  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  retreat  to  the  mountains.  It 
44  is  a great  curiofity  to  fee  thefe  animals  retreat  ; for  the 
44  females  carry  four  or  five  young  ones  upon  their  backs, 
44  and  with  this  heavy  load  leap  with  great  agility  from 
44  branch  to  branch,  though  great  numbers  of  them  are 
44  taken  notwithftanding  all  their  cunning.  When  they  are 
44  angry,  they  bite  ; but  while  they  are  coaxed,  they  are 
44  very  tame.  Thofe  that  are  tamed,  perform  things  almoft 
44  incredible,  and  imitate  mankind  in  almoft  every  adion 
44  they  fee  them  do.”  The  pithecos  has  no  tail ; its  canine 
teeth  are  not  proportionably  longer  than  thofe  of  mankind  ; 
its  face  is  flat,  as  is  likewile  its  nails,  which  are  rounded  at 
top,  like  thofe  of  a man  ; it  walks  ered,  is  about  a cubit 
high,  and  of  a gentle  and  tradable  difpofition. 

The  Gibbon,  or  Long-armed  Ape.]  The  gibbon 
always  keeps  its  erect  pofture,  even  when  it  walks  upon  all 
fours,  its  arms  being  as  long  as  its  body  and  legs  put  to- 
o-ether.  We  have  feen  one  of  thefe  animals  alive  : it  was 

O'  J 

but  young,  and  not  then  more  than  three  feet  high  ; though 
we  muft  prefume,  that  it  had  not  attained  its  full  fize,  but 
that  when  it  is  adult,  and  in  its  free  ft  ate,  it  is  at  leaft  four 
feet.  It  had  no  appearance  of  any  tail  ; it  had  a circle  of 
grey  bufhy  hair  all  round  the  face,  which  gave  it  a very  re- 
markable appearance : its  eyes  were  large  and  funk  in  its 
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head,  its  face  refembling  that  of  a man,  tanned,  and  its  cars 
well  proportioned.  This  ape  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  a gentle 
and  tractable  difpofition  ; its  motions  were  neither  rath,  nor 
precipitate.  It  was  fed  on  bread,  fruit,  almonds,  <kc.  and 
calmly  received  the  food  that  was  prefented  to  it:  it  was  very 
averfe  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  did  not  live  long  after 
beino-  brought  from  its  native  country.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the  coafts  of  Co- 
romandel, Malacca,  and  the  Molucca  idancis. 

The  MaGOT.]  Of  all  the  apes  which  have  no  tail, 
this  , animal  can  belt  endure  the  temperature  of  our  climate. 
We  have  kept  one  for  many  years.  In  the  fummer,  it  re- 
mained in  the  open  air  with  pleasure;  and  in  the  wintei, 
might  be  kept  in  a room  without  any  fire.  It  was  filthy,  and 
of&a  fullen  difpofition  : it  equally  made  ufe  of  grimace  to 
Ihew  its  anger,  or  exprefs  its  fenfe  of  hunger;  its  motions 
were  violent,  its  manners  awkward,  and  its  phyfiognomy  ra- 
ther ugly  than  ridiculous.  Whenever  it  was  offended,  it 
grinned  and  (hewed  its  teeth.  It  put  whatever  was  given  to 
it  into  the  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  jaws,  and  commonly 
jeat  every  thing  that  was  'offered  to  it,  except  raw  flefh, 
cheefe,  and  other  things  of  a fermentative  nature.  When 
it  Kept,  it  was  fond  of  roofting  on  a wooden  or  iron  bar. 
It  was  always  kept  chained,  for,  notwithftanding  its  long 
fubjedlion,  it  was  neither  civilized,  nor  fond  of  its  keeper  : 
apparently,  it  had  been  but  badly  educated,  for  I have  feen 
others  of  the  fame  kind  who  were  more  fagacious,  obedient, 
gayer,  and  fo  tractable  as  to  be  taught  to  dance,  and  fuffer 
themfelves  quietly  to  be  clothed  and  dreffed. 

This  ape  is  about  two  feet  and  an  half,  or  three  feet  high, 
in  its  eredl  pollute;  but  the  female  is  not  fo  large  as  the 
male.  It  rather  chufes  to  walk  on  all  fours,  than  erect. 
When  it  deeps,  it  is  aim. -it  always  fitting.  There  are  two 
very  prominent  callofities  on  its  pofteriors.  It  differs  alio 
from.th e pithecos  \ firfl,  in  the  fqrmof  itsfnout,  which  is  thicker 
and  longer,  like  that  of  a dog;  whereas,  the  pithecos  has 
a flat  vifage,  like  the  human.  Secondly,  in  having  long 
canine  teeth;  inilead  of  which  the  pithecos  has  them  no 
longer  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  a man.  Thirdly,  in  its 
nails,  which  are  neither  fo  flat  nor  fo  round  ; and,  in  fhort, 
it  is  larger,  and  of  a more  fullen  and  untraotabie  difpofition 
than  the  other. 

it  is  probably,  this  kind  of  monkey  which  Robert  Lade 
fpeaks  of  in  the  following  terms ; “We  travelled  over  a great 
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<c  mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  diverted 
“ ourfelves  with  hunting  the  large  apes,  which  are  there  in 
“ great  plenty.  1 am  not  able  to  reprefent  all  the  traaable- 
“ nefs  of  thefe  animals  which  purfued  us,  nor  the  fwiftnefs 
“ and  impudence  with  which  they  returned  to  us  after  we 
Ci  had  driven  them  away.  Sometimes  they  fuffered  us  to 
“ approach  fo  near  them,  that,  flopping  almofl  clofe  to  one 
te  of  thefe  animals  to  take  my  obfervations,  I thought  myfelf 
‘6  certain  of  fecuring  him,  when,  taking  a fudden  leap,  he 
“ fprang  above  ten  paces  from  me,  and  climbed  up  a tree 

with  the  greateft  agility.  They  remained  afterwards  very 
4C  quiet,  looking  on  us  as  though  they  were  pleafed  with  our 
44  aftonifhment.  There  were  fome  fo  exceedingly  large, 
44  that  if  they  had  been  of  a ferocious  nature,  our  number 
€C  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  fecure  us  from  their  at- 
64  tacks.  As  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to  kill  thefe  ani- 
44  mals,  we  made  no  ufe  of  our  guns  ; but  the  captain, 
44  thinking  to  wound  one  of  them,  which  was  feated  on  a 
44  tree,  after  a long  purfuit,  had  no  fooner  prefented  his 
44  piece,  but  the  animal,  probably  from  the  remembrance 
44  of  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  companions  in  the  fame 
44  manner,  was  fo  greatly  terrified  at  it,  that  it  fell  almoft 
44  motionlefs  at  our  feet,  and  being  ftunned  in  the  fall,  we 
44  had  not  the  leaft  trouble  to  fecure  it:  however,  when  it 
44  revived,  we  had  occafion  for  all  our  ftrength  and  addrefs 
44  to  keep  it,  defending  itfelf  by  biting  thofe  who  were  near 
44  it,  which  obliged  us  to  bind  our  handkerchiefs  over  its 
44  head.” 

The  Baboon,  properly  fo  called,  has  a pouch  on  each 
fide  of  its  cheeks  : it  has  callofities  on  its  pofteriors,  which 
are  naked  and  of  a red  colour  : its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick, 
and  about  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  The  canine  teeth  are 
much  thicker  and  longer  than  thofe  of  men.  Its  fnout  is 
very  thick  and  very  long ; its  ears  naked ; its  body  and 
limbs  are  flrong,  thick,  andfhort;  its  hair  is  long  and  thick, 
of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole 
body.  It  walks  oftener  on  all  fours  than  upright,  and  is 
from  three  to  four  feet  high  j but  there  feem  to  be  different 
fizes  of  thefe  animals.  The  female  brings  forth  ufually  but 
one  at  a time,  which  fhe  carries  in  her  arms,  and  in  a pe- 
culiar manner  clinging  to  her  breaft:  in  other  refpe&s,  thefe 
baboons,  although  mifehievous  and  ferocious,  are  not  car- 
nivorous; they  principally  feed  upon  fruits,  roots,  and  corn; 
they  generally  keep  together  in  companies,  and  fally  forth  to 
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commit  their  depredations  on  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  or 
orchards.  “ As  they  are  extremely  fond  of  grapes,  apples,  and 
ripe  fruit,  they  aflemble  together  in  great  numbers,  and  pro- 
« ceed  on  their  enterprize  with  previous  deliberation.  The 
«<  dogs  who  are  fet  to  watch,  do  not  eafily  conquer  thefe  ani- 
««  mals,  as  they  are  extremely  arrive,  and  make  dextrous  ufe 
of  their  teeth  and  claws.  On  thefe  occafions,  a part  of 
« them  enter  the  inclofure,  while  one  of  the  company  (lands 
« centinel  ; the  red  (land  without  the  fence,  a fmall  dif- 
« tance  from  each  other,  and  form  a line,  reaching  all  the 
« way  from  the  inclofure  to  the  rendezvous  without,  which 
<£  is  generally  in  fome  craggy  mountain.  Every  thing  being 
« thus  difpofed,  the  plunderers  within  the  orchard  throw 
««  the  fruit  to  them  without  as  fail  as  they  can  gather  it:  or, 
<c  if  the  %all  or  hedge  be  high,  to  thofe  that  lit  at  the  top, 
«*  and  thefe  hand  the  plunder  to  thofe  next  their  fide. 

The  Mandril.]  This  baboon  is  an  ugly,  difguding 
animal,  which  has  two  nodrils  independent  of  its  nofe,  from 
whence  is  always  feen  iduing  a thick  matter.  Its  muzzle 
is  (till  longer  than  the  preceding;  it  is  of  a bluifh  colour, 
and  drongly  Teamed  with  wrinkles,  which  dill  encreafes  its 
frightful  and  loathfome  appearance. 

This  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coad,  and  in  other 
fouthern  provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  Negroes  call  it  Bog- 
gOy  and  the  Europeans  Mandril.  This  animal  is  the  larged 
of  the  baboon  kind.  Smith  relates,  that  a female  mandril 
was  given  to  him,  which  was  not  above  lix  months  old,  and 
had  then  attained  the  fize  of  an  adult  baboon : he  likewife 
acquaints  us,  that  thefe  animals  walk  always  ere<St  ; that 
they  figh  and  cry,  like  the  human  fpecies ; that  they  have  a 
violent  pafiion  for  the  female  fex ; and  that  they  never  fail 
to  overcome  them,  if  they  find  them  within  their  reach. 

The  Wanderomt,  and  the  Lowando.]  As  thefe 
two  animals  feem  to  be  but  one  and  the  fame  fpecies,  we 
have,  therefore,  here  preferved  the  two  names  they  bear  in 
Ceylon,  as  they  at  lead  form  two  didindt  breeds.  The  bo- 
dy of  the  wanderow  is  covered  with  brown  and  black  hairs, 
and  has  a long  white  head  of  hair,  and  a mondrous  white 
beard  : the  body  of  the  lowando,  on  the  contrary,  is  covered' 
with  whitifh  hairs,  but  has  the  like  large  head  of  hair  and 
beard.  There  is  dill  a third  variety  found  in  the  fame  coun- 
try, which  may,  poflibly,  be  the  common  dock  of  the  other 
two,  becaufe  it  is  of  an  uniform  white  colour  over  its  body, 
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with  the  like  head  of  hair  and  beard  : thefe  animals  are  ba- 
boons, and  not,  as  1'ome  have  imagined,  monkeys,  as  they 
have  all  the  characters,  as  well  in  fhape  as  in  difpofition, 
and  are  of  the  fame  favage  nature,  and  even  more  ferocious. 

44  The  white  monkies  (fays  Forbin)  are  fornetimes  as  big 
44  as  the  largeft  Englifh  maftiff : they  are  more  dangerous 
44  than  the  black  : they  principally  attack  women,  and  often, 
44  after  having  greatly  injured  them,  finifh  their  cruelty  by 
44  ftranglino.  Sometimes  they  even  come  to  their  houfes ; 
44  but  th  Macaroes,  who  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives, 
44  take  care  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  their  habitations  ; 
44  and  the  females  not  liking  (as  the  chevalier  humoroufly 
44  relates)  either  the  manners  or  the  figure  of  the  paltry 
44  gallants,  boldly  ffand  on  their  defence,  and  with  clubs, 
44  or  whatever  other  arms  they  can  provide,  inftead  of  an- 
44  fwering  their  careffes,  oblige  their  ugly  Tutors  to  return, 
44  not,  however,  before  they  have  damaged  or  plundered 
44  every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.” 

The  Maimon  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks, 
and  callolities  on  its  poftcriors  ; its  tail  is  naked,  curled  up, 
and  about  the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches  ; the  canine  teeth 
are  not  much  longer  in  proportion  than  thole  of  men  ; the 
fnout  is  very  broad  ; the  orbits  of  the  eyes  very  acute  above  ; 
the  face,  ears,  hands,  and  feet,  are  naked,  and  of  a fiefh 
colour  ; the  hair  of  a dark  olive  on  the  body,  and  of  a yel~ 
lowifh  colour  on  the  belly  : it  fornetimes  walks  eredt,  and  at 
other  times  upon  all  fours  : it  is  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet 
and  an  half  tall  when  ere<T 

The  Macacco,  and  the  Egret.]  Of  all  the  apes, 
or  monkies,  with  long  tails,  the  macacco  approaches  neareft 
the  baboon  : its  body  being  fhort  and  compact,  like  that 
animal  ; its  head  thick,  its  fnout  broad,  its  nofe  flat,  its 
cheeks  wrinkled,  but  it  is  bulkier  and  taller  than  moil:  other 
monkies.  It  is  alfo  fo  extremely  ugly,  that  it  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  a fmaller  kind  of  the  baboon,  it  it  did  not 
differ  in  the  tail,  which  is  crooked,  but  longer  and  tufted  ; 
whereas,  that  of  the  baboon,  in  general,  is  extremely  fhort. 
This  Ipecies  is  a native  of  Congo,  and  other  louthern  parts 
of  Africa.  It  is  numerous,  and  iubjedi  to  many  varieties 
with  refpedd:  to  its  fize,  colour,  and  cilpofition  of  the  hair. 
The  body  of  that  deferibed  by  Haffelquifi,  was  more  than 
two  feet  long;  and  thofe  which  we  have  feen,  were  not 
above  one  foot  and  an  half.  That  which  we  here  term  the 
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Egret,  becaufe  of  the  plume  on  its  head,  feems  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  firft,  which  it  perfectly  refembles,  excepting 
the  difference  before  mentioned,  and  lome  other  flight  va- 
rieties in  the  hair;  both  of  them  are  tradable  and  docile; 
but,  independent  of  the  fcent  which  they  diffufe  around 
them,  they  are  fo  mifhapen,  and  even  fo  hideous  when  they 
grimace,  that  we  cannot  look  on  them  without  horror  and 
difo-uff.  Thefe  monkies  go  in  flocks.  Balman  relates,  that 
they  take  a melon  in  each  hand,  under  thei|:  arms,  and  one 
in  their  mouths,  which  they  go  off  with  ; if  the  purfuit  is 
hot,  they  drop  firft  that  from  under  their  arm,  then  tnat  from 
their  hand  ; and  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  laft  let  fall  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in  their  mouths.  In  other 
refpeds,  fays  this  traveller,  they  examine  the  melon  beds 
carefully,  and  what  does  not  pleafe  them  they  throw  away, 
and  tear  up  others  ; fo  that,  by  this  nicety,  they  do  exceed- 
ingly great  injuries  to  many  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards  by 
their  depredations. 

The  Patas,  is  a native  of  the  fame  country,  and  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  macacco,  the  body  being  only 
fomewhat  longer,  the  face  not  fo  ugly,  and  the  hair  fairer. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  fo  brilliant  a red,  that  the  animal  looks  as 
if  it  were  painted.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  monkey 
fpoken  of  by  Marmot,  and  faid  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the 
wild  cat,  and  to  be  a native  of  Africa,  is  only  a variety  in 
the  patas  fpecies.  Thefe  animals  are  not  lo  fubtle  as  others 
of  their  kind,  but  are  poflcfled  of  an  extreme  c.uriofity.  “ [ 
“ have  feen  them  (fays  Bruce)  defcend  from  the  top  to  the 
tc  branches  of  very  high  trees,  to  view  the  veliels  on  the  water, 
44  which  they  admired  for  fome  time,  and  feemed  diverted 
ct  with  what  they  had  feen  : they  quitted  their  ftations  for 
66  their  companions  to  have  the  fame  light ; fome  even  threw 

the  branches  of  the  trees  at  the  French,  who  returned 
“ their  falute  with  a mufket  ball ; fome  were  killed,  others 
“ wounded,  and  the  reft  fell  on  the  ground  in  the  utmoft 
64  confirmation.  One  part  uttered  molt  hideous  cries, 
44  while  another  was  picking  up  ftones  to  throw  at  then* 
44  enemies,  and  a third  were  occupied  in  the  eafing  of  nature 
64  into  their  hands,  which  prefently  they  fent  with  ven- 
46  geance  to  the  lpedtators  ; but  perceiving  at  length,  how 
64  unequal  the  battle  was,  they  debited,  and  prudently  re- 
44  tired.” 

v • 

The  Malbrouck,  and  the  Chinese  Bonnet.] 
Thefe  two  monkies,  or  apes,  with  a long  tail,  feem  to  be- 
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long  to  one  fpecies ; and  this  fpecies,  although  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  macacco,  is,  neverthelefs,  fo  far 
bordering  on  it,  as  to  give  us  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  ma- 
cacco, egret,  malbrouck,  and  the  bonet  chinois,  to  be  only 
four  varieties. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  Bengal,  where  travellers  in- 
form us,  they  plunder  whole  fields  of  grain,  and  planta- 
tions of  fugar  canes;  and  while  one  ftands  centinel  on  a 
tree,  the  others  load  themfelves  with  the  booty.  But  if  the 
owner  of  the  field,  or  plantations,  appears  to  interrupt  their 
depredations,  their  faithful  companion  on  the  look-out, 
gives  notice  by  crying  out  boup , boup>  houp , which  the  reft 
perfectly  underftand,  and  all  at  once  throwing  down  their 
plunder,  which  they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  they  fcamper 
off  upon  three  legs,  holding  the  remainder  in  their  right, 
and  fave  themfelves  from  their  purfuers  by  climbing  up  trees, 
where  they  have  their  general  abode.  The  females,  even 
loaded  with  their  young  ones,  clafp  them  clofe  to  their 
breaft,  leap  like  the  others  from  branch  to  branch,  and  ef- 
cape  with  the  reft.  When  it  happens  they  cannot  find  any 
provifion  in  the  fields,  they  get  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  ancl 
having  pulled  off  the  tiles,  do  great  damage  to  the  infide. 
They  do  not  eat  a fingle  thing  without  fmelling  at  it  for  a 
long  time  before  hand,  and  when  they  have  fatisfied  their 
hunger,  they  put  the  remainder  in  the  pouches  on  the  fides 
of  their  cheeks  for  the  next  day  ; they  deftroy  the  neffs  of 
birds,  and  never  fail  to  throw  the  eggs  on  the  ground  when 
they  want  appetite  or  inclination  to  eat  them. 

The  molt  formidable  enemy  thefe  animals  have,  is  the 
ferpent,  no  other  animal  of  the  foreft  being  able  to  furprize 
them,  as  they  are  fo  exceedingly  fwift  and  fubtle,  and  eafily 
climb  up  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees. 
The  monkey,  fays  a traveller,  “ has  it  in  his  power  to  be 
ci  mafter  of  the  foreft,  for  there  are  neither  tygers  nor  lyons 
4C  which  can  difpute  the  pofl'efiion  with  it : the  chief  animal 
“ it  has  to  fear,  and  which  attack  them  both  night  and 
day  is  the  fnake.  There  are  fome  fnakes  in  thole  forefts 
iC  of  a prodigious  fize,  which  wind  up  the  trees  where 
the  monkics  refide,  and  when  they  happen  to  furprize 
them  fleeping,  fwallow  them  whole  before  the  little  ani- 
mals  have  time  to  make  a defence.’* 

The  malbrouck  has  pouches  on  each  fide  of  its  cheeks, 
and  callofities  on  its  pofteriors  ; its  tail  is  very  near  as  long 
asthe  body  and  head  put  together.  The  eyelids  are  of  a 
flefliy,  and  the  face  of  an  afh  colour:  the  cars  are  large, 
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thin,  and  of  a flefh  colour  : they  have  a lift  of  grey  hairs 
on  them  like  the  mona  ; but  in  other  parts  are  of  an  uniform 
colour,  approaching  towards  a brown  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  and  towards  a grey  on  the  lower.  It  goes  on  all 
fours,  and  is  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  an  half  long  from 
the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail. 

The  chinefe  bonnet  feems  to  be  a variety  of  the  mal- 
brouck  ; it  differs  from  it  in  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  its 
head,  which  is  difpofed  in  the  fhape  of  a cap  or  flat  bonnet, 
and  in  its  tail,  which  is  large. 

The  Mangabey.]  We  have  feen  two  of  this  kind 
of  monkey ; both  were  fent  to  us  by  the  denomination 
of  Madagafcar  monkies . They  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  a 
very  apparent  character.  The  mangabey,  has  its  eyelids 
naked,  and  of  a ftriking  whitenefs.  It  has  pouches  on  each 
fide  of  its  cheeks,  and  callofities  on  its  pofteriors.  Its  tail 
is  as  long  as  the  head  and  body  put  together,  and  it  has  a 
prominent  roll  of  hair  over  its  eyes.  Its  fnout  is  thick  and 
long,  its  eyebrows  rough  and  briftly ; its  ears  black  and 
almoft  naked  : the  hair  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  brown, 
and  thofe  below  grey.  There  is  a variety  in  this  fpecies, 
fome  being  of  an  uniform  colour,  and  the  others  having  a 
circle  of  white  hair  round  the  neck,  and  the  form  of 
a beard  round  their  jaws.  They  walk  on  all  fours,  and  are 
near  a foot  and  an  half  long  from  the  fnout  to  the  tail. 

The  Mona,  or  varied  Monkey,  is  the  moft  com- 
mon of  the  monkey  tribe.  We  kept  one  of  them  alive  for 
many  years.  This  alone  is  fufficient  to  prove  it  is  not  a na- 
tive of  the  hot  countries  of  Africa  and  India.  In  fatft,  it  is 
met  with  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Perfia,  &c.  The  vifage  of 
this  animal  is  of  a brown  hue,  with  a kind  of  white  beard, 
mixt  with  yellow  and  a little  black  ; the  back  is  red  and 
black  ; the  belly  and  the  hind  parts  of  the  thighs  and  legs 
whitilh,  though  the  fore  parts  of  the  two  Jaft  are  of  a black 
colour:  the  tail  is  of  an  alh  colour,  marked  with  two  white 
fpots,  one  on  each  fide,  at  its  infertion.  On  its  forehead 
the  hair  is  of  a grey  colour,  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and 
between  the  eyes  and  the  ears  is  a black  ftripe,  as  there  is 
from  the  ears  to  the  fhoulders  and  arms. 

In  general  the  diipofition  of  the  monkey  is  much  more 
tractable  than  the  baboon,  and  not  fo  fullen  as  the  ape  : it 
is  extravagantly  fpirited,  but  not  ferocious,  being  docile 
through  fear.  The  mona  is  in  particular  fuiceptible  of  edu- 
cation, and  even  attached  to  thofe  peifons  who  take  care  of 
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it.  That  which  we  brought  up,  would  fuffer  itfelf  to  be 
ftroaked  and  handled  by  thofe  it  knew,  but  would  often  bite 
Grangers.  It  was  chained,  but  was  very  defirous  of  its  liber- 
ty ; for,  when  it  either  broke  its  chain,  or  got  loofe,  it  would 
run  away,  and  would  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  re-taken  by  any 
other  perlon  than  its  mafter.  It  eat  every  thing  that  was 
offered  to  it,  efpecially  flefh,  bread,  and  its  favourite  food, 
fruits.  The  mona  is  about  a foot  and  a half  in  length. 

To  the  animals  which  we  have  juft  defcribed,  may  be 

added. 

The  Callitrix,  or  Green  Monkey,  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  with  a black  face.  He  is  found  in 
Mauritania,  Senegal,  Cape  ae  Verd,  &c.  and  is  about  15 
inches  in  length. 

The  Mustache,  or  White  Nose.  It  has  always 
two  tufts  of  yellow  under  the  ears,  which  give  it  a ffngular 
appearance.  Its  body  is  a greenifh  afh  colour ; it  is  not 
above  13  inches  in  length,  and  is  a native  of  Guinea. 

3 2^  The  Talapoin,  which  is  a native  of  India.  Its  colour 
is  a mixture  of  dufky  green  and  yellow ; and  it  is  about  17 
inches  in  length. 

The  Douc,  which  has  a long  tail,  but  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World  by  having  hair  on 
its  buttocks.  His  colour  is  varied.  Round  his  neck  there 
is  a purple  collar  ; a white  beard  furrounds  his  cheeks ; his 
face  and  ears  are  red  ; the  top  of  his  head  and  body,  grey  j 
the  breaft  and  belly,  yellow.  He  is  about  4 feet  long. 

Of  the  Monkey  Tribe  in  America.]  All  the  four- 
handed  animals  which  we  have  given  a defcription  of,  and 
which  we  have  comprehended  under  the  generical  names  of 
Apes,  Baboons,  and  Monkies,  exclufively  belong  to  the  Old 
Continent  j and  all  thofe  which  remain  to  be  fpoken  of, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  only  found,in  the  New  World.  We 
here  dirtinguifh  them  by  two  generical  names,  as  we  can 
divide  them  into  two  clafles ; the  firft  into  that  of  the  Sa- 
fa jou,  and  the  fecond  into  the  Sagoin.  Both  thefe  animals 
have  their  feet  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  ape  and  monkey  kind, 
but  they  differ  from  the  ape  in  havipg  tails.  The  lapajou 
has  a very  long  tail,  which  it  makes  ufe  of  to  feize  and  lay 
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hold  of  things,  and  by  which  it  fufpends  itfelf  from  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  tail  of  the  fagoin,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  proportionably  longer  than  that  of  the  fapajou, 
but  is  weak  and  ftrait,  fo  that  they  cannot  make  ufe  of  it 
either  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  climb- 
ing: this  difference  is  fo  very  apparent,  that  it  is  alone  fuf- 
heient  to  diftinguifh  the  fapajou  from  the  fagoin. 

The  Warine  and  the  Alouatto  are  the  largeft  of 
thefe  animals  belonging  to  the  New  Continent : they  fur- 
pafs  the  fize  of  the  largeft  monkey,  and  approach  the  fize  of 
the  baboon : they  have  a Jong  tail,  and  are,  moreover, 
of  the  fapajou  family,  in  which  they  hold  a very  diftin£i 
rank,  not  only  with  regard  to  fize,  butalfo  to  voice,  which 
founds  like  a drum,  and  may  be  heard  at  a very  great  dif- 
tance.  44  Marcgrave  informs  us,  that  every  morning  and 
64  evening  the  warines  and  the  alouattos  alfemble  in  the 
“ woods  ; that  one  among  them  feats  himfelf  on  an  elevated 
“ place,  makes  a fign  with  his  hand  to  the  reft  to  feat 
44  themfelves  round  him  : as  foon  as  he  fees  them  all  feated, 
44  he  begins  an  oration  with  fo  quick  and  loud  a voice,  that, 
44  at  a diftance,  it  might  be  imagined  they  were  all  making 
44  a noife  together.  During  the  whole  difeourfe  the  rel? 
44  keep  a profound  filence,  and  when  it  is  ended,  he  makes 
44  fignal  to  the  reft  to  anfwer  him,  and  immediately  they  all 
44  fet  up  a cry  together,  till  by  another  fign  with  his  hand, 
44  he  orders  them  to  be  filent  : when  they  are  immediately 
44  obedient  and  quiet.  Then  the  firft  renews  his  difeourfe, 
44  or  his  fong,  which,  when  finifhed,  and  the  others  have 
44  paid  the  utmoft  attention  to  it,  the  whole  affembly  breaks 
44  up  ana  feparates.'’  44  According  to  the  fame  author,  the 
44  face  of  the  warine  is  broad,  the  eyes  black  and  fparklimr, 

44  the  ears  fhort  and  round,  the  tail  naked  at  the  extremity, 

44  with  which  it  holds  firmly  whatever  it  encircles  : the 
44  hair  of  the  body  is  black,  long,  and  glofly ; it  is  much 
44  longer  under  the  chin,  which  forms  a kind  of  round 
44  beard  : the  hair  on  the  hands,  feet,  and  a part  of  the 
tail,  is  brown.  The  male  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
44  female,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  being  a little  larger. 

44  The  females  carry  their  young  on  their  backs,  and  thus 
44  loaded,  leap  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree. 

44  Tne  young  one  clafps  the  narroweft  part  of  the  body  of 
44  the  mother  with  its  hands  and  arms,  and  thus  holds  itfelf 

rmly  fattened,  whatever  motion  its  parent  takes.  Ia 
ot  ler  refpects,  thefe  animals  are  wild  and  mifehievous ; 
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*<  they  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  fubdued,  and  bite  dread- 
« fully.  As  they  live  only  on  fruit,  grain,  and  fome  in- 
“ fe&s,  their  flefh  is  not  bad  eating.  It  is  like  that  of  the 
hare,  but  a little  fweetifh,  for  which  reafon  a good  quan- 
“ tity  of  fait  is  put  to  that  part  which  is  roafled : the  fat  is 
“ yellow,  like  that  of  the  capon,  and  of  a very  fine  flavour. 
“ They  eafily  fallen  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  flick 
“ either  by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch, 

' which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  take  them,  even  after 
“ they  are  fhot,  for  if  they  are  only  wounded,  they  will  not 
“ fall  to  the  ground,  but  cling  to  fome  branch,  and  remain 
41  on  the  tree  where  they  were  fhot,  till  they  drop  off  by 
“ putrefaction.  What  appears  Angular  is,  that  the  mo- 
u ment  one  of  them  is  wounded,  the  reft  affemble  round, 
“ and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  wound,  as  if  they  were 
“ defirous  of  founding  its  depth.  If  the  blood  then  flows 
“ in  any  quantity,  they  keep  it  fhut  up,  while  others  get 
**  leaves,  which  they  chew,  and  thruft  into  the  orifice.  The 
“ females  only  bring  forth  one  at  a time.*’ 

The  alouatto  has  the  fame  characters  as  the  warine,  and 
only  feems  to  differ  from  it  in  having  no  beard,  and  a reddifh- 
coloured  hair,  whereas,  that  of  the  warine  is  black.  . 

The  Coaita  and  the  Exquima.]  Next  to  the  wa- 
rine and  the  alouatto,  the  coaita  is  the  largeft  of  the  fapa- 
jous.  1 have  feen  one  alive  at  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  s, 
where,  by  its  familiarity  and  forward  cardies,  it  merited  the 
affeClion  of  thofe  who  had  it  under  their  care  ; but  in  fpite 
of  the  good  treatment  and  attention  paid  to  it,  it  could  not 
refill  the  winter  of  1764.  It  differs  greatly  in  difpofition 
from  the  warine  and  the  alouatto,  which  are  wild  and  un- 
tameable.  It  alfo  differs  from  them  in  having  but  four  fingers 
and  no  thumb  to  the  fore  paws : by  this  charaCler  alone, 
and  its  holding  tail,  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  mon- 
key kind.  . . 

The  animal  which  Marcgrave  calls  Exquima,  is  of  nearly 
the  fame  fpecies  with  the  coaita , and,  perhaps,  is  only  a va- 
riety of  it.  I have  learnt,  by  the  teftimonies  ol  travellers, 
that  there  are  both  black  and  white  coaitas,  the  one  beard- 
lefs,  and  the  others  with  a beard.  “ I here  is  (fays  Dam- 
pier)  in  the  Ifthmus  of  America,  great  numbers  of  mon- 
te kies,  fome  of  which  are  white,  but  themoft  part  black 
i<  fome  have  beards,  others  none.  Thefe  monkies  are  very 
cc  droll,  and  performed  a thouland  grotefque  pollutes  as  we 

CC  travel-fed  the  woods.  When  they  are  unable  to  leap  Irom 
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u one  tree  to  another,  on  account  of  the  diftance*  or  the 
ct  tree  being  feparated  by  a river,  their  dexterity  is  very  fur- 
“ prizing.'  The  whole  family  form  a kind  of  chain,  lock- 
“ ing  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  hold- 
<c  ing  the  branch  above,  the  reft  fvving  down,  balancing  to 
“ and  fro  like  a pendulum,  until  the  undermoft  is  enabled 
“ to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  fome  neighbour- 
*6  ing  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the  monkey  lets 
ii  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes  undermoft  in 
“ turn  ; but,  creeping  up  along  the  chain,  attains  the  next 

branches,  like  the  reft;  and  thus,  they  all  take  poffefiion 
‘c  of  the  tree  without  ever  coming  to  the  ground.” 

They  have  the  addrefs  to  break  the  fhell  of  the  oyfters  to 
eat  them.  They  generally  produce  only  one  or  two  young 
ones  at  a time,  which  they  carry  upon  their  backs  : they 
feed  upon  fifth,  worms,  and  infers,  but  fruit  is  their  gene- 
ral food,  and  they  grow  fat  when  it  is  ripe,  when,  it  is  faid, 
their  flefh  is  good  and  exquifite  eating. 

The  coaita  is  about  a foot  and  an  half  long,  and  its  tail 
is  longer  than  the  head  and  body  meafured  together  : it  goes 
on  all  fours. 

The  exquima  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  coaita  : it 
has  not,  however,  its  hair  of  a black  colour  over  all  the 
body,  but  it  varies  in  its  colour  ; there  are  fome  black  and 
brown  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  with  a very  re- 
markable beard. 

The  Sajou*  or  Capuchin  Monkey.]  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  two  varieties  in  this  fpecies  ; the  brown  fajou, 
commonly  called  the  Capuchin  Monkey ; and  the  grey  fajou, 
which  only  differs  from  the  other  in  the  colour  of  its  hair ; 
they  are  both  lively,  adlive,  and  very  pleafing  by  their  tricks 
and  nimblenefs.  They  are,  however,  fantaftical  in  their 
taftes  and  affections  : they  feem  to  have  a ftrong  inclination 
for  fome  people,  and  as  great  an  averfion  for  others. 

The  Sai,  or  Weeper.]  We  have  feen  two  of  thefe 
animals,  which  feem  to  make  a variety  in  the  fpecies.  The 
hair  of  the  hrft  is  of  a deep  brown  ; the  hair  of  the  fecond, 
which  we  have  called  the  JVhite-throated  Sai , is  white  on  the 
breaft,  neck,  ears,  and  jaws.  Travellers  nave  deferibed 
thefe  animals  by  the  name  of  Howlers , from  their  plaintive 
moan.  Others  have  called  them  Mufl:  Monkies , from  their 
having,  like  the  macacco,  that  peculiar  fmell.  They  belong 
to  the  fapajou  family,  as  they  have  a holding  tail  : they  have 
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only  two  teats,  and  bring  forth  but  one  or  two  at  a t‘im#. 
They  are  gentle,  docile,  and  fo  timorous,  that  their  common 
cry,  which  refembles  that  of  the  cat,  is  dwindled  down  to  a 
kind  of  fighing  when  they  are  threatened.  Their  food,  in 
this  climate,  is  principally  fnails  and  beetles,  which  they 
prefer  before  any  other ; but  in  their  native  country  of 
-Brafil,  they  chiefly  live  upon  grain,  and  the  wild  fruit  they 
pluck  from  trees,  whence  they  very  feldom  defcend,  till 
they  have  flripped  their  habitation  of  its  treafure. 

The  Saimiri  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Golden , Orange-coloured , or  Yellow  Sapajou.  It  is  common 
in  Guiana.  By  its  air,  flze,  the  brilliant  colour  of  its  coat, 
fulnefs  and  brightnefs  of  its  eyes,  and  its  fmall,  round  vifage, 
the  faimiri  has  ever  taken  the  lead  of  every  other  fapajou  : it 
is,  in  fa£t,  the  molt  beautiful  and  delicate  of  the  kind, 
and  the  moft  difficult  to  tranfport  and  preferve  in  other 
countries.  Its  tail,  without  being  abfolutely  ufelefs  and 
weak,  like  that  of  the  fagoin,  is  alfo  not  fo  mufcular  as  that 
of  the  fapajou  : its  tail  may  be  faid  to  be  but  half-holding  ; 
and  though  it  makes  ufe  of  it  to  climb  up  trees,  yet  it  can 
neither  itrongly  hold,  nor  firmly  fix  itfelf  with  it.  It  is 
fcarcely  more  than  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length.  It  fits 
upright  on  its  hinder  feet  with  great  eafe  5 but  it  walks 
commonly  on  all  fours. 

The  Saki,  commonlv  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey , from 
its  tail  being  clothed  with  very  long  hair,  is  the  largeft  of 
the  fagoin  kind,  being  about  feventeen  inches  long;  whereas, 
the  fize  of  the  five  other  fagoins  is  not  above  nine  or  ten. 
'The  laki  has  very  long  hair  on  its  body,  and  ftill  longer  on 
its  tail.  Its  face  is  red,  and  covered  with  a whitifh  down. 

T he  T amarin,  or  Great-eared  Monkey,  is  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  we  have  j ult  deferibed  (being  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  in  length),  and  differs  from  them  in  many 
characters,  particularly  in  the  tail,  which  is  clothed  only 
with  fhort  hair  ; whereas,  that  of  the  faki  is  furnifhed  with 
very  long.  The  body,  head  and  tail,  are  covered  with  dark 
brown,  briftly  hair  ; and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of 
its  ears,  and  its  yellow  feet.  It  is  a pretty  and  lively  ani- 
mal, very  eafily  tamed,  but  fo  exceedingly  delicate  as  not  to 
be  able  long  to  refill:  our  climate. 

The  Wistiti,  or  striated  Monkey.]  The  name 
of  this  animal  is  taken  from  the  found  of  its  voice.  It  is 
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fmaller  than  the  tamarin,  being  not  above  fix  inches  long^ 
and  its  tail,  more  than  double  that  length,  which  is  annulated 
black  and  white,  like  the  macacco’s.  Its  face  is  naked,  and 
of  a flefh  colour.  It  has  two  very  fingular  tufts  of  long 
white  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ears,  which,  although  very 
large,  cannot  be  feen  by  looking  at  the  full  face  of  this 
animal.  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  that,  when  it  is  in  good 
health,  it  has  much  hair  and  tufted  ; that  one  of  thofe  which 
he  faw,  and  which  was  healthy,  fed  on  feveral  things,  as 
bifcuits,  fruit,  pulfe,  infedts,  fnails;  and,  being  one  day  un- 
chained, he  flruck  at  a little  gold-hfh  which  was  in  a ^lafs 
globe,  killed  it,  and  devoured  it  with  the  greateft  avidity; 
that  afterwards,  fome  fmall  eels  being  put  before  him,  he 
was  frightened  when  they  twilled  about  his  neck,  but  that 
he  foon  conquered  and  eat  them.  Thefe  animals,  when 
young,  have  an  ugly  appearance,  having  fcarcely  any  hair 
on  their  bodies.  They  cling  clofely  to  the  teats  of  their 
dam  ; and  as  they  grow  older,  they  fix  themfelves  on  her 
back  or  fhoulders  ; when  fhe  is  weary  of  carrying  them, 
fhe  releafes  herfelf  by  rubbing  againft  the  wall* 

The  Marikina  is  fufficiently  known  by  the  vulgar 
name  of  the  Small  Lion  Monkey.  It  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  has  a fmall  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail ; its 
hair  is  tufted,  long,  foft,  and  glofly  ; the  head  is  round  ; the 
face  is  brown  ; the  eyes  red  ; the  ears  round,  naked,  and 
concealed  under  the  long  hair  which  encompafTes  the  face. 
This  hair  is  of  a bright  red  ; that  on  the  body  and  tail,  of  a 
very  pale  yellow,  approaching  towards  white.  This  animal 
has  the  fame  manners,  the  fame  vivacity,  and  the  fame  in- 
clination as  other  fagoins,  and  feems  to  be  of  a more 
robufl:  temperament.  We  have  feen  one  which  lived  five 
or  fix  years  at  Paris,  by  the  care  alone  of  keeping  it 
during  the  winter,  in  a chamber,  wherein  a fire  was&kept 
every  day. 

The  Pinch  is  about  nine  inches  long;  and  its  tail  is  as 
long  again.  It  is  remarkable  for  a kind  of  white  and  ftriped 
hair  on  the  top  and  Tides  of  the  head  ; its  face  is  black 
Ihaded  by  a fmall  grey  down  ; its  eyes  are  black,  its  tail  of  a 
bright  red  at  its  infertion,  and  even  as  far  as  half  its  length, 
where  it  changes  to  a deep  brown.  The  hair  of  the  upper- 
parts  of  the  body  is  of  a brown  colour  ; that  of  the  breaff 
belly,  hai'ids,  and  feet,  is  white  ; the  fkin  is  black,  even 
where  covered  with  white  hair  ; its  throat  is  naked,  and 
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black,  like  its  face  j its  voice  is  foft,  and  refembles  more 
the  pipe  of  a little  bird,  than  the  cry  of  an  animal ; it 
is  very  delicate,  and  cannot  be  tranfported  from  America 
into  Europe,  without  the  greateft  precaution. 

The  Mico.]  We  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  to 
M.  de  la  Condumine,  and  (hall  therefore  give  this  author’s 
account  of  it,  in  his  Voyage  up  the  Amazonian  River. 

44  The  Mico  which  the  Governor  of  Para  made  me  a 
44  prefent  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  feen 
44  in  the  country.  The  hair  of  its  body  was  of  the  mod 
44  beautiful  filver  colour,  and  its  tail  of  a gloffy  nature,  ap« 
44  proaching  towards  a black.  It  had  another  more  re- 
44  markable  fmgularity  ; its  ears,  jaws,  and  fnout,  were 
44  timRured  with  fo  bright  a vermilion,  as  fcarcely  to  be 
44  thought  natural.  I have  had  it  a year;  and  it  was  alive 
44  at  the  time  I was  writing  this  account,  almoft  within 
44  fight  of  the  French  coatt,  where  I hoped  to  have  brought 
44  it  alive  ; but,  notwithftanding  the  continual  precaution* 
44  that  l took  to  preferve  it  from  the  cold,  yet  the  rigour  of 
44  the  feafon  probably  killed  it.” 

C H A P.  XXII. 

Tv  Tartarian  Cow. — The  Total. — The  7/ifel. — The  Xemni.-— 
The  Pouch. — The  PeroUajca. — The  Soujlik. — The  Golden - 
coloured  Mole. — The  J hliit e Water  Rat. — The  Guinea  Hog. — 
The  Wild  Boar  of  Cape  Verd. — The  Mexican  Wolf. — The 
Rico . — 7 he  Tayra.  — The  Philander  of  Surinam.  — The 
Akouchi .■ — The  Tucan. — T he  B raj  ill  an  Field  Moufe. — The 
Ap  erea. — The  Tapeti. — A View  of  the  Animals  peculiar  t§ 
each  Continent. 

The  Tartarian  Cpvv.]  /£  R.  Gmelin,  in  the  new 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Peteribourg,  has  given  the  defeription  of  this 
animal*  which  feems,  at  hrlt  light,  to  be  a quite  different 
fpecies  from  all  thofe  we  have  fpoken  of  under  the  article 
of  buffalo.  44  This  cow,”  fays  he,  44  which  I faw  alive, 
“ and  had  painted  in  Siberia,  came  from  Calmuchia,  and 
44  was  about  the  length  of  two  Ruffian  ells  and  an  half ; by 
u which  model  we  may  judge  of  the  other  dimenfions, 
*4  which  the  defigner  has  well  executed  the  proportion  of. 
44  The  body  refembles  that  of  the  common  cow  ; the  hair 
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“ on  the  body  is  black,  excepting  on  the  forehead  and  fpine 
“ of  the  back,  where  it  is  of  a white  colour.  The  neck  is 
<c  covered  with  a mane,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  body  with  a 
44  very  long  hair,  which  defeends  to  the  knees,  fo  that  the 
“ feet  appear  very  fhort;  the  back  is  raifed  in  the  form  of 
44  a hunch  ; the  tail  refembles  that  of  a horfe,  white,  and 
44  well  clothed  with  hair  ; the  fore  feet  are  black,  and  the 
44  hinder  ones  white  ; there  are  two  tufts  of  long  hair,  one 
44  before,  and  the  other  behind.  The  excrements  are  of  a 
44  more  folid  nature  than  thofe  of  the  common  cow  ; and  it 
44  grunts  like  a hog.  it  is  wild,  and  even  ferocious  ; for, 
44  excepting  the  man  who  feeds  it,  it  buts  all  thofe  that 
44  come  near  it  with  its  head  ; and  it  diflikes  th-£  company 
44  of  domeftic  cows.” 

The  Totai.J  This  animal,  which  is  very  common  in 
Baikel  Lake,  in  Tartary,  is  a little  larger  than  a rabbit, 
which  it  refembles  in  fhape,  quality,  fmell,  and  colour  of  the 
hair,  and  alfo  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  earth  to  con- 
ceal themfelves.  It  differs  only  in  the  tail,  which  is  confi- 
derably  longer  than  that  of  the  rabbit. 

The  Zisel  is  fmaller  than  the  hamfter : its  body  is 
long  and  ftender,  like  the  weafel  ; whereas,  that  of  the 
hamfter  is  thick  and  compadft,  like  that  of  the  rat.  It  has 
no  external  ears,  but  only  auditory  paffages  concealed  under 
the  hair.  The  zifel  is  of  a greyer,  or  of  a more  uniform 
colour,  than  the  hamfter;  and  the  latter  is  marked  in  the 
fore  part  of  its  body  with  three  large  white  fpots  on  each 
fide.  Thofe  differences,  joined  to  that  of  their  not  mixing 
together,  though  natives  of  the  fame  country,  are  fufficient 
to  leave  us  not  the  leaft  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  two 
different  fpecies. 

The  Zemni.]  There  is  another  animal  in  Poland  and 
Ruflia,  which  is  called  ziemni , or  zemni,  of  the  fame  race  as 
the  zifel , but  larger,  ftronger,  and  more  mifehievous.  It  is 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  domeftic  cat ; its  head  is  large, 
its  body  flender,  and  its  ears  fhort  and  round.*  Thefe  have 
four  great  inciftve  teeth  : the  two  in  the  lower  jaw  are  thrice 
as  long  as  the  two  in  the  upper.  The  feet  are  very  fhort 
and  hairy,  divided  into  five  toes,  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws  ; the  hair  is  foft,  ihort,  and  of  a moufe  colour  ; the 
tail  moderately  large;  its  eyes  fmall  and  hid,  like  thofe 
of  the  mole.  Its  difpofition  and  habitudes  are  nearly  the 
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fame  as  thofe  of  the  hamfter  and  zifel ; its  bite  is  dangerous  ; 
it  eats  greedily,  and  plunders  orchards  and  gardens  ; it  bur- 
rows ; and  lives  upon  grain,  fruit  and  pulfe,  which  it  (lores 
in  magazines  for  its  winter  fupport. 

The  Pouch  is  larger  than  the  domeftic  rat ; its  fnout  is 
long;  it  burrows,  and  commits  depredations  in  the  gardens, 
&c.  There  are  fuch  numbers  near  Suraz  and  Volhinia, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  culture  of 
their  gardens. 

The  Perouasca.]  • There  is  alfo  in  Ruffia  and  Poland, 
efpecially  in  Volhinia,  an  animal  which  the  Ruffians  call 
Pereiviajka , and  the  Polanders  Pizewiajka  ; a name  we  may 
translate  the  cinfiured  wcafcl.  This  animal  is  not  fo  large 
as  a pole-cat,  covered  with  a whitifh  hair,  tranfverfally 
ffriped  of  a reddifh  colour,  which  appear  as  fo  many  girdles. 
It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  burrows  in  the  earth  ; its  (kin  is 
fought  after,  and  makes  a very  beautiful  fur. 

“The  Souslik.]  There  is  found  at  Cafan,  and  in  the 
provinces  which  the  Volga  pervades,  a fmall  animal,  called 
Soujlik  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  of  which  very  beautiful  furs 
are  made.  Its  tail  is  (hort,  like  the  field-moufe  j but  what 
diftinguifhes  it  from  that  and  every  other  rat,  is  its  coat, 
which  is  of  a greyifh  hue,  fprinkled  with  fmall  fpots  of  a 
gloily  and  bright  white  colour  : thel'e  little  fpots  are  exceed- 
ingly fmall,  at  a fmall  didance  from  each  other ; they  are 
more  apparent  upon  the  loins  of  this  animal,  than  on  the 
fhoulders  and  head.  The  rats  called  Soujliks ,”  lays 

M.  Sanchez,  “ are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  fait 
vellels  in  the  river  Kama , which  defcend  from  Salikam- 
“ llcia , where  the  falt-pits  are,  and  falls  into  the  Volga  be- 
<c  low  Calan.  The  Volga,  from  Simbufki  to  Somtoff,  is 
covered  with  thefe  fait  vellels;  and  thefe  animals  are 
*‘i  taken  on  thofe  vellels,  and  the  borders  of  thofe  rivers; 
tc  their  name  is  foujlik , i.  e.  dainty-mouthed , becaufe  they  are 
very  fond  of  (alt.” 

The  Golden-coloured  Mole,]  Not  to  omit  any 
animals  that  belong  to  the  North,  we  fhall  take  notice  of  a 
kind  of  mole  -found  in  Siberia,  called  the  Golden- coloured 
Mole , the  fpecies  of  which  may  be  different  from  the 
ordinary  mole,  becaufe  the  Siberian  has  no  tail,  and  a fhort 
ljiout ; the  hair  red  and  green ; only  three  toes  to  the  fore 
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feet,  and  four  to  the  hinder;  whereas,  the  common  mole  has 
five  toes  on  every  foot. 

The  White  Water  Rat.]  The  European  water 
rat  is  again  leen  in  Canada,  but  its  colour  is  different : its 
back  is  only  brown  ; the  reft  of  the  body  is  white  and  brown; 
the  head  and  fnout  are  white,  as  is  the  extremity  of  the  tail; 
the  hair  feems  fofter  and  more  gloffy  than  that  of  our  water 
rat  ; but  they  are  alike  in  every  other  refpe<5t ; fo  that  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  thefe  two  animals  are  of  the  fame 
fpecies  ; the  whitenefs  of  their  hair  being  produced  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate. 

The  Guinea  Hoc  is  nearly  of  the  fame  figure  as 
our  hog,  and  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  Siam  hog  ; that 
is  to  fay,  fmaller  than  our  boar,  or  our  hog.  It  is  a native 
of  Guinea,  and  has  been  tranfported  into  Brafil,  where  it 
has  multiplied,  as  in  its  native  country  ; it  is  domeftic  and 
tame  ; its  hair  is  fliort,  red  and  gloffy  ; it  has  no  briftles,  not 
even  on  the  back ; the  tail  only,  and  the  crupper  near  the 
tail,  are  covered  with  longer  hair  than  the  reft  of  the  body  : 
its  head  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  our  hog ; and  its  ears  are 
very  long,  and  turned  backwards  over  its  neck  ; its  tail  is  as 
much  longer,  almoft  touching  the  ground  ; and  it  has  no  hair 
towards  its  extremity. 

The  Wild  Boar  of  Cape  Verd.]  There  is  another 
hog,  or  wild  boar,  at  Cape  Verd,  which,  by  the  number  of 
its  teeth,  and  enormous  fize  of  its  two  tufks  of  the  upper 
jaw,  feems  to  be  of  a different  breed,  and,  perhaps,  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies,  from  every  other  hog,  and  approaches  nearer 
the  Babirouffa.  Thefe  tufks  refemble  ivory  horns,  rather 
than  teeth  ; they  are  half  a foot  long,  and  five  inches  round 
at  the  bafe,  and  are  crooked  nearly  like  the  horns  of  a bull. 

The  Mexican  Wolf  has  the  fame  figure,  the  fame  ap- 
petites, and  the  lame  habitudes,  as  the  European  or  North 
American  wolf ; and  every  thing  feems  to  prove  them  to  be 
of  one  and  the  fame  fpecies:  its  head,  however,  is  larger,  its 
neck  thicker,  and  the  tail  not  fo  hairy  ; above  the  mouth, 
there  are  fome  thick  briftles,  but  not  fo  rough  as  thole  of  the 
hedge-hog  ; the  body  is  covered  with  greyifh  hair,  marked 
with  fome  white  fpots  ; the  head,  which  is  of  the  fame  co- 
lour as  the  body,  is  crofted  with  brown  ftripes  ; and  the 
forehead  is  adorned  with  fallow-coloured  fpots;  the  ears  are 
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of  a grey  colour,  like  the  head  and  body.  There  is  a long 
fpot,  of  a fallow  colour,  on  the  neck  ; a fecond  fpot,  like  ths 
fir  ft,  on  the  breaft ; and  a third  on  the  belly.  The  flank  is 
marked  with  tranfverfal  lifts,  from  the  back  to  the  belly.  The 
tail  is  grey,  and  marked  with  a fallow  fpot  on  the  middle  $ 
the  legs  are  ftriped,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  a grey  and  brown 
colour.  This  wolf,  as  we  obferve,  is  the  moft  beautiful  of 
the  kind  ; and  its  fur  is  greatly  valued. 

' « i.  ■ 

The  Alco,  or  Mexican  Dog.]  Befides  the  dogs,  fays 
Fernandez,  which  the  Spaniards  have  tranfported  into  Ame- 
rica, we  met  with  three  other  fpecies  there,  which  refemble 
ours,  both  in  nature  and  manners,  and  which  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  it  in  form.  The  firft,  and  the  longeft  of 
thefe  American  dogs,  is  that  called  Xoloigtcuintli . What  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  thefe  animals,  is,  their  being 
without  hair,  and  only  covered  with  a foft,  clofe  fkin, 
marked  with  yellow  and  blue  fpots.  The  fecond  is  clothed 
with  hair,  and,  with  refped  to  its  ftze,  fufficiently  refembles 
our  little  Malta  dogs.  It  is  marked  with  white,  black  and 
yellow  ; it  is  Angular  and  agreeable  by  its  deformity,  having 
a hunched  back,  and  an  exceeding  fhort  fnout ; fo  that  the 
head  feems  to  ftioot  immediately  out  of  the  (boulders  ; it  is 
called  Micuacanens , from  the  name  of  its  country*  ± he 
third  kind  of  thefe  dogs,  called  Techicbi , fufficiently  refembles 
our  little  dogs ; but  its  look  is  dull  and  lavage.  T he  Ame- 
ricans eat  their  flefti.  The  word  Alco  appears  to  be  a 
generical  term. 

The  Tayra,  or  Galera,  is  about  the  fize  of  a fmall 
rabbit,  and  relembles  the  vveafel  or  the  ferret.  It  burrows 
like  thofe  animals,  and  has  its  fore  feet  very  ftrong,  and  con- 
fiderably  fhorter  than  the  hinder  ones.  Its  fnout  is  elon- 
gated, a little  pointed,  and  adorned  with  a whifker.  I he 
body  is  oblong,  and  greatly  refembles  that  of  a rat ; it  is  co- 
vered with  brown  hair,  fome  of  which  is  pretty  long,  and 
others  much  fhorter.  This  animal  refembles  the  fpecies  of 
ferret,  or  pole-cat.  Linnaeus,  with  fome  reafon,  luppofes, 
that  the  black  weafel  of  Brafil  is  aHo  found  in  Guiana, 
where  it  is  called  Tayra. 

T he  Philander  of  Surinam.]  "I  his  animal  belongs 
to  the  fame  climate,  and  is  of  a near  fpecies  to  the  fariga, 
rnarmofe,  cayopalin  and  phalanger.  It  has  very  fparklmg 

eyes,  furrounded  with  a circle  of  deep  brown  hair.  I he 
J . body 
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body  is  covered  with  a foft  hair,  or  rather  a kind  of  wool,  of 
a reddifh  colour,  which  is  fair  on  the  back,  and  of  a yellowifh 
colour  on  the  fnout,  forehead,  belly  and  feet.  The  feet  re** 
fembie  the  hands  of  the  ape  ; the  fore  feet  having  four 
fingers  and  a thumb,  with  fhort  and  obtufe  nails  ; whereas, 
only  the  thumb  or  great  toe  of  the  hinder  feet  is  flat  and  ob- 
tufe, the  reft  being  armed  with  fmall,  fharp  claws.  The 
young  of  thefe  animals  grunt  fomewhat  like  a pig:  they  get 
on  the  back  of  their  dam,  and  fix  themfelves  there,  by 
fattening  their  tails  to  her’s.  In  this  fituation,  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  them,  they  are  carried  with  as  much  fafety  as 
fwiftnefs. 

The  Akouchi  is  common  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  differs  from  the  agouti  by  having  a tail. 
The  akouchi  is  generally  fmaller  than  the  agouti;  but  its 
hair  is  not  red,  but  olive. 

The  T ucan,  or  Mexican  Shrew,  is  a little  larger 
than  our  mole,  and,  like  that,  is  fat  and  flefhy,  with  fuch 
very  fhort  legs,  that  its  belly  touches  the  ground.  Its  tail  is 
fhort ; its  ears  fmall  and  round  ; its  eyes  fo  very  fmall,  that 
they  may  be  laid  to  be  ufelefs  ; but  it  differs  from  the  mole 
in  the  colour  cf  its  hair,  which  is  of  a reddifh  hue,  and  by 
the  number  of  toes,  having  only  three  to  the  fore  feet,  and 
four  to  thofe  behind.  It  feems  itill  farther  to  differ  from  it, 
by  its  flefh  being  good  to  eat. 

The  Field-Mouse  of  Brasil  is  confiderably  larger 
than  ours,  being  about  five  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  only  two  indies, 
and,  confequently,  much  fhorter  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  common  field-moufe.  Its  fnout  is  pointed,  and  its 
teeth  very  fharp. 

The  Aperea.]  This  animal,  which  is  found  in  Brafil, 
is  neither  a rabbit  nor  a rat;  yet  it  feems  to  partake  fomc- 
thing  of  both,  It  is  about  a foot  long,  by  feven  inches  in 
circumfeience.  1 he  hair  is  of  the  fame  colour  as  our  hares, 
but  white  upon  the  belly.  It  has  alfo,  like  that  animal,  a 
flit  lip,  large  incifive  teeth,  and  a whifker  about  the  mouth  ; 
but  us  ears  aie  rounded,  like  thofe  of  a rat  ; the  fore  le^s  are 
only  thiee  inches  high;  thofe  behind  are  longer.  The 
aperea  has  no  tail  ; its  head  is  a little  longer  than  that  of  the 
hare,  and  its  flefh  is  like  that  of  a rabbit,  which  it  refembles 
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in  its  method  of  living : it  conceals  itfelf  in  holes,  but  does 
not  burrow  like  a rabbit,  but  rather  retires  into  the  cavities 
of  the  rocks  and  Hones.  It  is  very  eafily  taken. 

The  Tapeti  feems  to  me  to  be  a very  near  fpecies,  and 
perhaps  a variety  of  that  of  the  rabbit  or  hare.  It  is  found 
at  Brafil,  and  other  parts  of  America.  It  refembles  the 
European  rabbit  in  figure,  and  the  hare  in  fize  and  colour  j 
its  ears  are  very  long,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  ; its  hair  is  red 
on  the  forehead,  and  whitifh  on  the  throat ; feme  have  a 
circle  of  hair  round  their  neck  j they  are  all  white  on  the 
throat,  bread  and  belly  5 they  have  black  eyes,  and  whifkers 
like  the  rabbit,  but  have  no  tail.  The  tapeti  refembles  the 
hare  in  its  method  of  living,  fecundity,  and  quality  of  its 
jflefh,  which  is  excellent  food.  It  lives  in  the  fields,  or 
woods,  like  the  hare,  and  does  not  burrow  like  the  rabbit. 


After  fo  copious  a hijlory  of  quadrupeds  as  that  which  has  juft 
been  fubmitted  to  our  readers , a very  few  words  appear  necejfary 
to  complete  the  natural  hi/lory  of  that  clafs  of  animals . 

77?  e number  of  diJlinCt  fpecies  of  quadrupeds , according  to 
Buff  on  and  Dr.  Goldfmith , amounts  to  about  two  hundred . — 
Eater  authors  have  enumerated  two  hundred  and  eighty . 

As  the  fubjcdls  of  the  hijlory  wereffew , a dijlinCt  and  accurate 
clarification  appeared  unneceffary ; and  we  have  therefore  pur- 
fued  the  order  of  M.  De  Buff  on , who  regarded  this  fcholajlic 
method  of  treating  natural  hijlory ’,  as  liable  to  great  objections , 
and,  in  this  injlance , as  more  likely  to  produce  confujion  and 
mijlake  in  the  mind  of  the  /Indent,  than  to  affijl  the  memory. 

On  one  topic  only  we  Jhall  a little  enlarge. — It  has  been  fre- 
quently intimated , that  a material  difference  exifls  between  the 
animals  of  the  Old  and  the  New  continent.  While  America  far 
exceeds  us  in  the  fize  of  its  reptiles , it  is  far  inferior  in  its 
quadruped  productions.  In  effeCt,  fo  materially  afferent  are 
many  of  them  found  which  inhabit  the  New  continent , from  thofe 
cf  the  Old,  that,  though  we  have  generally  noted  the  country  of  the 
animal  we  have  deferibed , yet  we  conceived , that  it  might  not  be 
unfatisfadory  to  the  reader , if  we  endeavoured ^ to  exhibit  a 
fynopfs  of  the  quadrupeds  which  are  peculiar  to  each  continent. 
jn  purfuing  this  plan , we  have  made  two  columns  ; the  one  for 
Europe , Afta  and  Africa ; the  other  for  America.  When  we 
have  found  an  animal  of  the  New  continent  refembling  nearly 
that  of  the  Old , we  have  placed  it  oppojite  in  the  fame  line  ; and 
thofe  which  are  common  to  both , we  have  placed,  in  the  middle , 
between  the  two  columns. 

Europe, 


QUADRUPEDS  OF  EACH  CONTINENT* 
Europe,  Afia  and  Africa.  America, 


Elephant 

Rhinoceros 

Hippopotamus  ------ 

Camel  -------- 

Dromedary  ------- 

Cameleopard 

Lion  - --  --  --  -- 

Tiger  - - - 

Panther  - --  --  --  - 

Leopard  - --  --  --  - 

Ounce  -------- 

Zebra 

Horfe  -------- 

Afs 

Ox  --------- 

Buffalo  -------- 

Bifon 

Sheep  - - - 

Goat  - - - - 

Hog  - - - - 

Guinea  Hog  - - 
Dog  t r — r 


Hyama 

Jackall 

Genet 

Civets  * * - 


Cat  - - - - 

Antelope 

Guinea  Stag 

Chamois 

Ibex 

Mufk 

Babbit  - - - 
Ferret 

Rat  -.  - - - 

/ 

Moufe  - - - 

Fat  Squirrel 
Garden  Squirrel 
Marmot 
Ichneumon 


*>  Tapir 

- Lama 

- Paco 

- Puma 

- Jaguar 

- Couguar 

- Jaguarette 

- Mountain  Cat 

* ir  * * - 

f*  Though  not  originally 

- ) found  there,  horfes  and, 

- j affes  are  now  plenty  in 
C America. 

- f Thefe  alfo  are  now  nu- 

- £ merous. 

-C  Thefe  alfo  are  now  pro- 

- \ duced  in  America. 

- Now  produced  there. 
Peccary 

- Now  produced  there. 

- Now  produced  there. 

Alco 

Cofchis 


* A fpecies  of  them  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  there 
originally. 

- Now  produced  there. 


i?  Now  produced  there. 
Taped 

- Now  produced,  there. 
Aperea. 

• Brafilian  P'ield  Moufe 
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Europe,  Alia  *nd  Africa. 
Badger 
Sable 
Ermine 


Jerboa 

Maki 

Several  fpecies  of  Monkeys 


Pangolin  and  Phatagin 
Rein  Deer  - - - - „ 


America. 


- Sapajou  and  Sagoin 
Racoon 

Cabiai 

Tajacou 

- Ant-Eaters 
Sloth 

- Cariacou 
Couandou 
Agouti 
Coati 
OpofTum 
Pacos 

Indian  Hog 
Cavy 
Armadillo 
Ternat  Bat 


Pouch 

Defman 


Stag 

— — *-  — — 

Bear 

Roebuck 

Hare 

Squirrel 

Hedge-hog 

Otter 

Marmot 

Shrew  Moufe 

Mexican  Shrew 

Mole 

Beaver 

Wolf 

Mexican  Wolf 

Fox 

Weafeh 

Tayra 

Ermine 
Pine  Weafel 
Pole  Cat 
Lynx 
Seal 

Roebuck 

Elk 

Ondatra. 

Of  the  200  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  which  Button  fuppofes  to  exitt, 
he  calculates,  that  about  90  are  original  inhabitants  of  the  Old  con- 
tinent, and  about  70  of  the  New,  and  that  40  may  be  accounted 
common  to  both. 
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$ f Birds  in  general. — Of  the  Ojlrich. — The  Emu. — The  Caf- 
fczvary. — The  Dodo. — Of  rapacious  Birds. — The  Eagle. — The 
Condor. — The  V ulture. — The  Falcon  and  ether  Hawks 
The  Butcher-bird. — The  different  fpecies  of  Owls . 

QUADRUPEDS  in  their  general  ftrudlure  have  much 
relation  with  that  of  man;  but  the  ftrudiure  of  birds 
is  in  moft  refpedls  entirely  difiimilar  from  both.  . One  ob- 
vious mark  of  diftindlion  between  this  clafs  of  animals  and 
the  quadruped  part  of  the  creation  is,  that  in  head  of  hair, 
birds  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  thefe  appear  to  be  nou- 
riflied  and  kept  in  order  in  a different  manner  from  the  hair 
of  animals.  Left  the  feathers  fhould  fpoil  by  expofure  to 
the  air,  the  bird  is  furnifhed  with  a gland  fituated  on  the 
rump  of  the  animal,  containing  a proper  quantity  of  oil, 
which  it  preftes  out  with  its  beak,  and  occafionally  anoints 
its  feathers.  In  water  fowl  this  oil  is  fo  plentiful  that  it  even 
imparts  a degree  of  rancidity  to  the  flefh,  and  we  fee  that 
their  coat  of  feathers  is  rendered  by  it  completely  water- 
proof. 

The  wings  of  birds  are  remarkably  ftrong.  The  flap  of  a 
fwanrs  wing  would  break  a man’s  leg,  and  a fimilar  blow 
from  an  eagle  has  been  known  to  lay  a man  dead  in  an  inf- 
tant. 

The  fenfe  of  feeing  in  birds  is  remarkably  acute,  and 
though  they  have  no  external  ear,  but  only  two  fmall  ori- 
fices or  ear-holes,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  be  deficient  in 
hearing.  'J  he  feent  of  fome  lpecies  is  exquifitely  delicate. 
In  decoys  where  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  who  attend 
them  generally  keep  a piece  of  turf  lighted,  on  which  they 
breathe,  left  the  fowl  fhould  lmel!  them  and  fly  away.  The 
voice  of  birds  is  much  louder  in  proportion  to  their  fize  than 
that  of  other  animals,  for  in  fadl,  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  is 
not  louder  than  the  feream  of  a peacock. 

The  legs,  the  wings,  the  bones,  and  every  part  of  the 
body,  are  much  lighter,  firmer,  and  more  compadt  in  birds 
than  in  other  creatures.  Their  lungs  are  extended  all  over 
the  cavity  of  their  body. 

Carnivorous  birds,  like  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  have  but 
one  ftomach,  and  that  well  calculated  for  digeftion.  Thofe 
that  feed  on  grain  have  in  addition  to  the  crop  or  ftomach, 
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where  their  food  is  moiftened  and  fwelled,  a gizzard,  which 
is  a very  hard  mufcle,  almoft  cartilaginous,  and  which  they 
commonly  fill  with  (mail  ftones,  where  the  food  is  after- 
wards ground,  in  order  to  its  complete  digeftion.  Birds  are 
fubjedt  to  few  difeafes. 

Birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  do  not  always  make  their  nefts 
of  the  fame  materials,  though  in  general  there  is  a uni- 
formity ; the  red-breaft  in  fome  parts  of  England  makes  its 
neft  with  oak  leaves  where  thofe  leaves  are  plenty,  in  other 
parts  it  makes  it  with  mofs  and  hair.  Where  the  eggs  are 
numerous  it  is  neceffary  to  make  the  nefl  warm  ; thus  the 
wren,  which  is  a fmall  animal,  and  able  to  cover  but  a fmall 
compafs,  and  yet  lays  many  eggs,  makes  her  neft  remark- 
ably warm  ; on  the  contrary  the  plover,  the  eagle,  the  crow, 
&c.  which  lay  but  two  or  three,  are  not  equally  folicitous 
in  this  refpecl. 

There  are  fome  birds  which  are  called  birds  of  paffage, 
and  which  by  migrating  make  an  habitation  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth  ; but  in  general  every  climate  has  birds  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  In  all  countries  birds  are  much  longer  lived  than  quad- 
rupeds. The  fwan  is  faid  to  live  near  three  hundred  vears. 
They  are  however  greatly  inferior  to  quadrupeds  ii/fenfc 
and  docility. 

As  the  number  of  fpecies  in  this  order  of  animals  is  very 
numerous,  amounting  to  above  eight  hundred,  fome  degree 
of  clarification  appears  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  We  fhall 
therefore  adopt  the  fix  claffes  of  Linnaeus,  without  purfuing 
his  order  in  too  fervile  a manner ; and  fhall  delcribe  at  leaft 
the  principal  birds  in  each  clafs.  After  a fhort  account  of 
the  large  birds  the  offrich,  the  emu,  the  caffowary  and  the 
dodo,  we  fhall  confequently  in  the  firlt  place  proceed  to  the 
birds  of  the  rapacious  clafs. 

The  ostrich  is  the  larged  of  all  birds.  The  head  and 
bill  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  a duck  ; and  the  neck  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  a fwan,  but  that  it  is  much  longer  ; 
the  legs  and  thighs  refemble  thofe  of  an  hen  ; though  the 
whole  appearance  at  a diftance  bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to 
that  of  a camel,  it  is  ufually  feven  feet  high  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  ground  ; but  from  the  back  it  is  only 
four;  fo  that  the  head  and  neck  are  above  three  feet  long. 
From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rump,  when  the  neck  is 
ftretched  out  in  a right  line,  it  is  fix  feet  long,  and  the  tail 
is  about  a foot  more.  One  of  the  wings,  without  the  fea- 
thers, is  a foot  and  an  half;  and  being  ftretched  out,  with 
the  feathers,  is  three  feet. 
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The  plumage  is  much  alike  in  all  ; that  is,  generally 
black  and  white  ; though  fome  of  them  are  faid  to  be  grey. 
The  greateft  feathers  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  and  the  largeft  are  generally  white.  The  next  row  is 
black  and  white  ; and  of  the  {'mail  feathers,  on  the  back  and 
belly,  fome  are  white  and  others  black.  '['here  are  no  fea- 
thers on  the  Tides,  nor  yet  on  the  thighs,  nor  under  the 
wings.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  about  half  way,  is 
covered  with  ftill  l'maller  feathers  than  thofe  on  the  belly  and 
back;  and  thofe,  like  the  former,  alfo  are  of  different  co- 
lours. The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  covered 
with  hair. 

At  the  end  of  each  wing,  there  is  a kind  of  fpur  almoft 
like  the  quill  of  a porcupine.  It  is  an  inch  long,  being 
hollow  and  of  an  horny  fubftance.  There  are.  two  of  thefe 
on  each  wing  ; the  largeft  of  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a foot  lower.  The 
neck  feems  to  be  more  flender  in  proportion  to  that  of  other 
birds,  from  its  not  being  furnifhed  with  feathers. 

The  thighs  are  very  flefhy  and  large,  being  covered  with 
a white  fkin,  inclining  to  rednefs,  and  wrinkled  in  the 
manner  of  a net,  whofe  mefhes  will  admit  the  end  of  a 
finger.  Some  have  very  (mail  feathers  here  and  there  on^the 
thighs;  and  others  again  have  neither  feathers  nor  wrinkles. 
The  legs  are  covered  before  with  large  feales.  The  end  of  the 
foot  is  cloven,  and  has  two  very  large  toes,  which,  like  the 
leg,  are  covered  with  feales.  Thefe  toes  are  of  unequal  fizes. 
The  largeft,  which  is  on  the  infide,  is  leven  inches  long, 
including  the  claw,  which  is  near  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  almoft  as  broad.  The  other  toe  is  but  four 
inches  long,  and  is  without  a claw. 

The  oftrich  is  a native  only  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa. 
Its  flefh  is  proferibed  in  Scripture  as  unfit  to  be  eaten  : and 
moft  of  the  ancient  writers  deferibe  it  as  well  known  in  their 
times.  Like  the  race  of  the  elephant,  it  is  tranfmitted  down 
without  mixture  ; and  has  never  been  known  to  breed  out 
of  that  country  which  firft  produced  it.  It  inhabits  from 
preference  the  moft  folitary  and  horrid  deferts,  where  there 
are  few  vegetables  to  clothe  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
where  the  rain  never  comes  to  refrefh  it.  The  Arabians  af- 
fert  that  the  oftrich  never  drinks;  and  the  place  of  its  ha- 
bitation feems  to  confirm  the  aflertion.  In  thefe  formidable 
regions,  oftriches  are  feen  in  large  Hocks,  which  to  the  dif- 
tant  fpe&ator  appear  like  a regiment  of  cavalry,  and  have 
©ften  alarmed  a whole  caravan.  There  is  no  defert,  how 
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barren  foever,  but  is  capable  of  fupplying  thefe  animals  with 
provifion  ; they  eat  almoft  every  thing;  and  thefe  barren 
tra&s  are  thus  doubly  grateful,  as  they  afford  both  food  and 
fecurity.  The  oftrich  is  of  all  animals  the  molt  voracious. 
It  will  devour  leather,  grafs,  hair,  iron*  (tones,  or  any 
thing  that  is  given.  Nor  are  its  powers  of  digeltion  lefs  in 
fuch  things  as  are  digeftible.  Thofe  fubfiances  which  the 
coats  of  the  (tomach  cannot  foften,  pafs  whole;  fo  that 
glafs,  ft«nes,  or  iron,  are  excluded  in  the  form  in  which 
they  werfc  devoured.  All  metals,  indeed,  which  are  fwaD 
lowed  by  any  animal,  lofe  a part  of  their  weight,  and  often 
the  extremities  of  their  figure,  from  the  action  of  the  juices 
of  the  (tomach  upon  their  furface.  A quarter  piftole,  which 
was  fwallowed  by  a duck,  loft  feven  grains  of  its  weight  in 
the  gizzard  before  it  was  voided  ; and  it  is  probable  that  a 
(till  greater  diminution  of  weight  would  happen  in  the  (to- 
mach  of  an  ofrrich  ; confidered  in  this  light,  therefore,  this 
animal  may  be  faid  to  digeit  iron  ; but  fuch  fubfiances  feldom 
remain  long  enough  in  the  (tomach  of  any  animal  to  undergo 
fo  tedious  adifiblution.  The  oftrich  lays  very  large  eggs,  fome 
of  them  being  above  five  inches  in  diameter,  ano  weighing 
above  fifteen  pounds.  Thefe  eggs  have  a very  hard  (hell, 
fomewhat  refembling  thoie  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  thofe 
of  the  latter  are  lefs  and  rounder. 

The  feafon  for  laying  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa  is 
about  the  beginning  of  July;  in  the  fouth,  it  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  December.  Thefe  birds  are  very  prolific,  and 
lay  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one  clutch.  It  has 
been  commonly  reported  that  the  female  depofits  them  in 
the  fand ; and,  covering  them  up,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  then  permits  the  young  to 
fhift  for  themfelves.  Very  little  of  this  however  is  true:  no 
bird  has  a ftronger  affedtion  for  her  young  than  the  ollrich, 
and  none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater  affiduity.  It  hap- 
pens, indeed,  in  thoie  hot  climates,  that  there  is  lefs  ne- 
cefiity  for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female;  and  (he 
more  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear  or 
being  chilled  by  the  weather:  but  though  (he  fometimes  for- 
fakerthem  by  day,  (he  always  carefully  broods  over  them 
by  night;  nor  is  it  more  true  that  they  torfake  their  young 
after  they  are  excluded  the  (hell.  On  the  contrary,  the 
young  ones  are  not  even  able  to  walk  (or  feveral  days  after 
they  are  hatched.  During  this  time,  the  old  ones  are  very 
alfiduous  in  fupplying  them  with  grafs,  and  very  caretul  to 
defend  them  from  danger  : nay,  they  encounter  every  dan- 
ger in  their  defence. 
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Exclufive  of  the  value  of  their  plumage,  fome  of  the  fa- 
vage  nations  of  Africa,  hunt  them  alio  for  their  flejfli ; which 
they  confider  as  a dainty.  They  fometimes  al fo  breed  thefe 
birds  tame,  to  eat  the  young  ones,  of  which  the  female  is 
faid  to  be  the  greated  delicacy  ; and  a fingle  egg  is  laid  to 
be  a fufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men. 

As  the  fpoils  of  the  odrich  are  thus  valuable,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  man  has  become  their  mod:  affiduous 
purfuer.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Arabians  train  up  their  bed: 
and  fleeted  horfes,  and  hunt  the  odrich  dill  in  view.  Per- 
haps, of  all  varieties  of  the  chafe,  this,  though  the  mod 
laborious,  is  yet  the  mod  entertaining.  As  foon  as 
the  hunter  comes  within  fight  of  his  prey  he  puts  on  his 
horfe  with  a gentle  gallop,  fo  as  to  keep  the  odrich  dill  in 
fight ; yet  not  fo  as  to  terrify  him  from  the  .plain  into  the 
mountains.  Of  all  known  animals  that  make  ufe  of  their 
legs  in  running,  the  odrich  is  by  far  the  fwifted:  upon  ob~ 
ferving  himfelf  therefore  purfued  at  a didance,  he  begins  to 
run  at  drd,  but  gently  ; either  infenfible  of  his  danger,  or 
fure  of  efcaping.  In  this  fituation  he  fomewhat  refembles  a 
man  at  full  fpeed;  his  wings,  like  two  arms,  keep  working* 
with  a motion  correfpondent  to  that  of  his  legs ; and  his  fpeed 
would  very  foon  fnatch  him  from  the  view  of  his  purfuers, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  filly  creature,  indead  of  going  off 
in  a diredt  line,  he  takes  his  courfe  in  circles ; while  the 
hunters  dill  make  a fmall  courfe  within,  relieve  each  other^ 
meet  him  at  unexpected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  dill  em- 
ployed, dill  followed  for  two  or  three  days  together.  At 
lad,  fpent  with  fatigue  and  famine,  and  finding  all  power 
of  efcape  impoflible,  he  endeavours  to  hide  himfelf  from 
thofe  enemies  he  cannot  avoid,  and  covers  his  head  in  the 
fand,  or  the  fird  thicket  he  meets.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  attempts  to  face  his  purfuers  : and,  though  in  gbneral 
the  molt  gentle  animal  in  nature,  when  driven  to  defpera- 
tion  he  defends  himfelf  with  his  beak,  his  wings  and  his 
feet.  Such  is  the  force  of  his  motion,  that  a man  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  withdand  him  in  the  Ihock. 


Of  the  Fmu,  wnich  many  call  the  American  odrich, 
but  little  is  certainly  known.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
New  Continent ; and  the  travellers  who  have  mentioned  it, 
feem  to  have  been  more  folicitous  of  proving  its  affinity  to 
t e odrich,  than  of  delcribing  thofe  peculiarities  which  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  all  others  of  the  feathered  creation. 
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It  is  chiefly  found  in  Guiana,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko,  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Brafil  and  Chili,  and 
the  vaft  foreffs  that  border  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 
Many  other  parts  of  South  America  were  known  to  have 
them  ; but  as  men  multiplied,  thefe  large  and  timorous 
birds  either  fell  beneath  their  fuperior  power,  or  fled  from 
their  vicinity. 

The  emu,  though  not  fo  large  as  the  oftrich,  is  only  fe- 
cond  to  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  by  much  the  largeft  bird  in 
the  New  Continent ; and  is  generally  found  to  be  fix  feet 
high,  meafuring  from  its  head  to  the  ground.  Its  legs  are 
three  feet  long ; and  its  thigh  is  near  as  thick  as  that  of  a 
man.  It  is  covered  from  the  back  and  rump  with  long  fea- 
thers ; thefe  feathers  are  grey  upon  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly.  It  gees  very  fwiftly,  and  feems  affifted  in  its  mo- 
tion by  a kind  of  tubercle  behind,  like  an  heel,  upon  which, 
on  plain  ground,  it  treads  very  fecurely  : in  its  courfe  it  ufes 
a very  odd  kind  of  action,  lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it 
keeps  elevated  for  a time  ; till  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the 
other  : it  runs  with  fuch  a fvviftnefs,  that  the  fleeteft  dogs 
are  thrown  out  in  the  purfuit.  One  of  them,  finding  itfelf 
furrounded  by  the  hunters,  darted  among  the  dogs  with  fuch 
fury  that  they  made  way  to  avoid  its  rage;  and  itefcaped,  by 
its  amazing  velocity,  in  fafety  to  the  mountains. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hrfl  hatched,  they  are  familiar, 
and  follow  the  nrft  perfon  they  meet.  I have  been  followed 
myfelf,  fays  Wafer,  by  many  of  thefe  young  oftriches ; 
which,  at  firll,  are  extremely  harmlels  and  fimple  : but  as 
they  grow  older,  they  become  more  cunning  and  diftruftful ; 
and  run  fo  fwift,  that  a greyhound  can  fcarcely  overtake 
them.  Their  flcfh,  in  general,  is  good  to  be  eaten  ; efpe- 
cially  if  they  be  young.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
rear  up  flocks  of  thefe  animals  tame,  particularly  as  they  are 
naturally  fo  familiar : and  they  might  be  found  to  anfwer  do- 
meitic  purpofes,  like  the  hen,  or  the  turkey.  Their  main- 
tenance could  not  be  expenfive,  if,  as  Narborough  fays,  they 
Jive  entirely  upon  grafs. 


The  Cassowary  is  a bird  which  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Dutch,  from  Java,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 
which  part  of  the  world  it  is  only  to  be  found. 

The  callbwary,  though  not  fo  large  3s  the  former,  yet  ap- 
pears more  bulky  to  the  eye;  its  body  being  nearly  equal,  and 
its  neck  and  legs  much  thicker  and  ftronger  in  proportion  ; 
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this  conformation  gives  it  an  air  of  ftrength  and  force,  which 
the  fiercenefs  and  Angularity  of  its  countenance  confpire  to 
render  formidable.  It  is  five  feet  and  an  half  long,  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws.  The 
legs  are  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  from  the  belly  to  the  end 
of  the  claws.  The  wing  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  does  not  appear; 
being  hid  under  the  feathers  of  the  back.  In  other  birds,  a 
part  of  the  feathers  ferve  for  flight,  and  are  different  from 
thofe  that  ferve  for  mere  covering  ; but  in  the  caflowary, 
all  the  feathers  are  of  the  fame  kind,  and  outwardly  of  the 
fame  colour.  They  are  generally  double;  having  two  long 
{hafts,  growing  out  of  a fhort  one,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
fkin.  The  beards  that  adorn  the'  (tern  or  {haft,  are  from 
about  half  way  to  the  end,  very  long,  and  as  thick  as  an 
horfe-hair,  without  being  fubdivided  into  fibres.  The  (lem 
or  fhaft  is  flat,  fhining,  black,  and  knotted  below  ; and 
from  each  knot  there  proceeds  a beard:  likewife,  the  beards 
at  the  end  of  the  large  feathers  are  perfectly  black  ; and  to- 
wards the  root  of  a grey  tawny  colour ; fhorter,  more  loft, 
and  throwing  out  fine  fibres,  like  down  ; fo  that  nothing 
appears  except  the  ends,  which  are  hard  and  black;  becaufe 
the  other  part,  compofed  of  down,  is  quite  covered.  There 
are  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  ; but  they  are  fo  fhort, 
and  thinly  fown,  that  the  bird’s  {kin  appears  naked,  except 
towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  where  they  are  a little 
longer.  The  wings,  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  fea- 
thers, are  but  three  inches  long.  The  ends  of  the  wings 
are  adorned  with  five  prickles,  of  different  lengths  and  thick- 
nefs,  which  bend  like  a bow  : thefe  are  hollow  from  the 
roots  to  the  very  points,  having  only  that  flight  fubflance 
within,  which  all  quills  are  known  to  have.  The  longefl  of 
thefe  prickles  is  eleven  inches  ; and  it  is  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  root,  being  thicker  there  than  towards 
the  extremity  ; the  point  feems  broken  off. 

The  part,  however,  which  molt  diflinguifhes  this  animal 
is  the  head  ; this,  though  fmall,  like  that  of  art  oftrich, 
does  not  fail  to  infpire  fome  degree  of  terror.  It  is  bare  of 
feathers,  and  is  in  a manner  armed  with  an  helmet  of  horny 
fubflance,  that  covers  it  from  the  root  of  the  bill  to  near 
half  the  head  backwards.  This  helmet  is  black  before 
and  yellow  behind.  Its  fubflance  is  very  hard,  being  formed 
by  the  elevation  of  the  bone  of  the  fkull  ; and  it  confifls  of 
feveral  plates,  one  over  another,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  was  fhed  every  year  with  the 
feathers;  but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  only  ex- 
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foliates  (lowly  like  the  beak.  To  the  peculiar  oddity  of  this 
natural  armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  this  ani- 
mal, which  is  a bright  yellow,  and  the  globe  being  above 
an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter,  'give  it  an  air  equally  fierce 
and  extraordinary.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  eye-lid, 
there  is  a row  of  fmall  hairs,  over  which  there  is  another  row 
of  black  hair,  which  look  pretty  much  like  an  eye-brow. 
The  Tides  of  the  head,  about  the  eye  and  ear,  being  deditute 
of  any  covering,  are  biue,  except  the  middle  of  the  lower 
eye-lid,  which  is  white.  The  neck  is  of  a violet  colour,  in- 
clining to  that  of  flate  ; and  it  is  red  behind  in  feveral  places, 
but  chiefly  in  the  middle.  About  the  middle  of  the  neck  be- 
fore, at  the  rife  of  the  large  feathers,  there  are  two  projections 
formed  by  the  {kin,  which  refemble  fomewhat  the  gills  of  a 
cock,  but  that  they  are  blue  as  well  as  red.  The  fkin  which 
covers  the  fore-part  of  the  bread:,  on  which  this  bird  leans 
and  reds,  is  hard,  callous,  and  without  feathers.  The 
thighs  and  legs  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  are  extremely 
thick,  ftrong,  and  ftraight  ; but  the  legs  are  thicker  a little 
above  the  foot  than  in  any  other  place.  The  toes  are  covered 
with  fcales,  and  are  but  three  in  number;  for  that  which 
ihould  be  behind  is  wanting. 

Thus  formed  for  a life  of  hodility,  for  terrifying  others, 
and  for  its  own  defence,  it  might  be  expeded  that  the  caf- 
lovvary  was  one  of  the  mod  fierce  and  terrible  animals  of  the 
creation.  But  nothing  is  fo  oppofite  to  its  natural  character, 
nothing  fo  different  from  the  life  it  is  contented  to  lead.  It 
never  attacks  others  ; and  indead  of  the  bill,  when  attacked, 
it  rather  makes  ufe  of-  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  an  horfe,  or 
runs  againft  its  purluer,  beats  him  down,  and  treads  him  to 
the  ground. 

The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not  lefs  extraordi- 
nary than  its  appearance.  Indead  of  going  dire&ly  forward, 
it  feems  to  kick  up  behind  with  one  leg,  and  then  making  a 
bound  onward  with  the  other,  it  goes  with  fuch  prodigious 
velocity,  that  the  fwifted  racer  would  be  left  far  behind.^ 

The  fame  degree  of  voracioufnefs  which  we  perceived  in 
the  odrich,  obtains  as  drongly  here.  The  caifowary  (wal- 
lows every  thing  that  comes  within  the  capacity  of  its  gul- 
let. The  Dutch  aflert  that  it  can  devour  not  only  glais, 
iron,  and  {tones,  but  even  live  and  burning  coals,  without 
tedifying  the  {mailed  fear,  or  feeling  the  leaft  injury.  It  is 
faid  that  the  paffage  of  the  food  through  its  gullet  is  per- 
formed fo  fpeedily,  that  even  the  very  eggs  which  it  has 
( wallowed  whole,  pafs  through  it  unbroken,  in  the  lame  form 
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they  went  down.  The  calfowary’s  eggs  are  of  a grey  afh 
colour,  inclining  to  green.  The  largeft  is  found  to  be  fif- 
teen inches  round  one  wav,  and  about  twelve  the  other. 

The  fouthern  parts  of  the  molt  eallcrn  Indies  feems  to  be 
the  natural  climate  of  the  caflowary.  His  domain,  if  we 
<nav  fo  call  it,  begins  where  that  of  the  off  rich  terminates. 
The  latter  has  never  been  found  beyond  the  Ganges;  while 
the  caflowary  is  never  feen  nearer  than  the  i Hands  of  Banda, 
Sumatra,  Java,  the  Molucca  Iflands,  and  the  corr  fponding 
parts  of  the  continent. 

The 'Dodo  inftead  of  exciting  the  ddea  of  fwiftnefs 
by  its  appearance,  feems  to  ftrike  the  imagination  as  a thing 
the  molt  unwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Its  body  is 
maflive,  almoft  round,  and  covered  with  grey  feathers  ; it 
is  juft  barely  fupported  upon  two  fhort  thick  legs  like  pil- 
lars. The  neck,  thick  and  purfy,  is  joined  to  the  head, 
which  confifts  of  two  great  chaps,  that  open  far  behind  the 
eves,  which  are  large,  black  and,  prominent ; fo  that  the 
animal  when  it  gapes  feems  to  be  all  mouth.  The  bill 
therefore  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  not  Hat  and  broad, 
but  thick,  and  of  abluifh  white,  fharp  at  the  end,  and  each 
chap  crooked  in  opposite  diredtions.  From  all  this  refults  a 
flupid  and  voracious  phyfiogonomy  ; which  is  Hill  more  en- 
creafed  by  a bordering  of  feathers  round  the  root  of  the  beak, 
and  which  give  the  appearance  of  an  hood  or  cowl.  The  Dodo 
is  furnifhed  with  wings,  covered  with  foft  afh-coloured  fea- 
thers, but  they  are  too  fhort  to  aHiH  it  in  flying.  It  is  furnifhed 
with  a tail,  with  a few  fmall  curled  feathers  ; but  this  tail  is 
di (proportioned  and  difplaced.  Its  legs  are  too  fhort  for  run- 
ning, and  its  body  too  fat  to  be  Hrong. 

This  bird  is  a native  of  the  I fie  of  France  ; and  the  Dutch, 
who  firfl  difeovered  it  there,  called  it  in  their  language  the 
nemfeous  bird , as  well  from  its  difgufling  figure,  as^  from  the 
bad  tafle  of  its  flefh.  However,  fucceeding  obfervers  con- 
tradict this  firfl  report,  and  afl'ert  that  its  "flefli  is  good  and 
wholefome  eating.  It  is  a Ample  bird,  and  is  very  eafily 

taken.  Three  or  four  dodos  are  enough  to  dine  an  hundred 
men. 

• 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  the  largeft  and  the  noblefl  of 
all  thofe  birds  that  have  received  the  name  of  eagle.  It 
weighs  above  twelve  pounds.  Its  length  is  three  feet  • the 
extent  of  its  wings,  leven  feet  four  inches  j the  bill  is  three 

^ 3 inches 
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inches  long,  and  of  a deep  blue;  and  the  eye  of  an  hazel 
colour.  The  fight  and  fenfe  of  fuelling  are  very  acute.  The 
bead  and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow,  (harp  pointed  fea- 
thers,  of  a deep  brown  colour,  bordered  with  tawny  ; but 
thefe  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  very  old  birds,  turn 
grey.  The  whole  body,  above  as  well  as  beneath,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  ; and  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  finely  clouded 
with  a deeper  (hade  of  the  fame.  The  wings  when  clothed 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  quill  feathers  are  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  the  (hafts  white.  The  tail  is  of  a deep 
brown,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  an  obfeure 
afh-colour,  and  ufually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers. 
The  legs  are  yellow,  (hort,  and  very  ftrong,  being  three 
inches  in  circumference,  and  feathered  to  the  very  feet. 
The  toes  are  covered  with  large  feales,  and  armed  with 
the  moft  formidable  daws,  the  middle  of  which  are  two 
inches  long. 

in  the  i ear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the  ring-tailed,  eagle , 
the  common  eagle , the  bald  eagle , the  white  eagle , the  kough- 
focted  eagle , the*r»*,  the  black  eagle , the  ofprey,  the  fea-eagley 
and  the  crowned  eagle.  I heie,  and  others  that  might  be 
added,  form  different  (hades  in  this  fierce  family;  but  have 
all  the  fame  rapacity,  the  fame  general  form,  the  fame  ha- 
bits, and  the  fame  manner  of  bringing  up  their  young. 

In  general,  thefe  birds  arc  found  in  mountainous  and  ill- 
peopled  countries,  and  breed  among  the  loftieft  cliffs.  They 
choofe  thofe  places  which  are  remoteft  from  man,  upon  whole 
pofleffions  they  but  feldom  make  their  depredations,  being 
contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild  game  in  the  forelf,  than 
to  rifque  their  fafety  to  fatisfy  their  hunger. 

It  requires  great  patience  and  much  art  to  tame  an  eagle; 
and  even  though  taken  young,  and  brought  under  by  long 
afiiduity,  yet  (fill  it  is  a dangerous  domeffic,  and  often  turns 
its  force  againft  its  matter.  When  brought  into  the  field 
for  the  purpofes  of  fowling,  the  falconer  is  never  fure  of  its 
attachment  : that  innate  pride,  and  love  of  liberty,  (fill 
prompt  it  to  regain  its  native  folitudes  ; and  the  moment  the 
falconer  fees  it,  "when  let  loofe,  firft  ftoop  towards  the  ground, 
and  then  rife  perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he  gives  up  all 
his  former  labour  for  loft ; quite  fure  of  never  beholding  hib  late 
prifoner  more.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  brought  to 
have  an  attachment  for  their  feeder  : they  are  then  highly 
Serviceable,  and  liberally  provide  for  his  pleafures  and  (up- 
port.  When  the  falconer  lets  them  go  from  his  hand,  they 
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play  about  and  hover  round  him  till  their  game  prefents, 
which  they  fee  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  and  purfue  with 
certain  deftruCtion. 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  higheft.  Of  all  birds  alfo, 
he  has  the  quickeft  eye  ; but  his  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  vulture.  He  never  purfucs,  therefore, 
but  in  fight;  and  when  he  has  feized  his  prey,  he  Itoops 
from  his  height,  as  if  to  examine  its  weight,  always  laying 
it  on  the  ground  before  he  carries  it  off.  As  his  wing  is  very 
powerful,  yet,  as  he  has  but  little  fupplenefs  in  the  joints  of 
the  leg,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  rife  when  down ; however,  if 
not  inftantly  purfued,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off' 
geefe  and  cranes.  He  all'o  carries  away  hares,  lambs,  and 
kids  ; and  often  deftroys  fawns  and  calves,  to  drink  their 
blood,  and  carries  a part  of  their  flelh  to  his  retreat.  Infants 
themfelves,  when  left  unattended,  have  been  deftroyed  by 
thefe  rapacious  creatures  ; which  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
fable  of  Ganymede’s  being  fnatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  heaven. 

An  inftance  is  recorded  in  Scotland  of  two  children  being 
carried  off  by  eagles  ; but  fortunately  they  received  no  hurt 
by  the  way ; and,  the  eagles  being  purfued,  the  children 
were  reftored  unhurt  out  of  the  nefts  to  the  affrighted  pa- 
rents. 

The  eagle  is  thus  at  all  times  a formidable  neighbour  ; 
but  peculiarly  when  bringing  up  its  young.  It  is  then  that 
the  female,  as  well  as  the  male,  exert  all  their  force  and  in- 
duflry  to  fupply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Ker- 
ry, relates,  that  a poor  man  in  that  country  got  a comfort- 
able fubiiftence  for  his  family,  during  a fummer  of  famine, 
out  of  an  eagle’s  neft,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food,  which 
were  plentifully  fupplied  by  the  old  ones.  He  protracted  their 
affiduity  beyond  the  ufual  time,  by  clipping  the  wings,  and 
retarding  the  flight  of  the  young. 

It  happened  fome  time  ago,  in  the  fame  country,  that  a 
peafant  relolved  to  rob  the  neft  of  an  eagle,  that  had  built 
in  a fmall  ifland,  in  the  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney.  He  ac- 
cordingly ftripped,  and  fwam  in  upon  the  ifland,  while  the 
old  ones  were  away;  and,  robbing  the  neft  of  its  young,  he 
was  preparing  to  fwim  back,  with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a firing; 
but,  while  he  was  yet  up  to  his  chin  in  the  water,  the  old  ea- 
gles returned,  and,  miffing  their  young,  quickly  fell  upon 
the  plunderer,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  refiftance,  difpatchcd 
him  with  their  beaks  and  talons. 

In  order  to  extirpate  thefe  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a law 
in  the  Orkney  Iilands,  which  entitles  any  perfon  that  kills  an 
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eagle  to  a hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parift  in  which  tho 
plunderer  is  killed. 


J hendl  of  the  eagle  is  ufually  built  in  the  moft  inacceftible 
cliti  of  t <ie  lock,  and  often  fhieloed  from  the  weather  by  fome 
jutting  crag  that  hangs  over  it.  Sometimes,  however  it  is 
wholly  cxpofed  to  the  winds,  as  well  fide-ways  as  above-  for 
tlie  neft  is  fiat,  though  built  with  great  labour.  It  is  faid 
that  the  fame  neft  ferves  the  eagle  during  life  ; and  indeed  the 
panio  bellowed  in  forming  it  feems  to  argue  as  much.  It  is 
aliened,  that  as  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  fomewhat  »rown 
the  mother  kills  the  moft  feeble  or  the  moft  voracious.  If 
this  happens,  it  rrmft  proceed  only  from  the  neceflities  of 
the  parent,  who  is  incapable  of  providing  for  their  fupport  • 
and  is  content  to  facrifice  a part  to  the  welfare  of  the  majority* 

The  plumage  of  the  eaglets  is  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  as 
when  they  come  to  be  adult.  They  are  at  hrH  white;  then 
inclining  to  yellow  ; and  at  laft  of  light  brown.  A^e  hun~ 
ger,  long  captivity,  and  difeafes,  make  them  whiter.  It’is  faid 
that  they  live  above  an  hundred  years:  and  that  they  at  laft 
die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beak’s  turning  inward  upon 
the  under  mandible,  and  thus  preventing  their  taking  any 
food.  1 hey  are  indeed  equally  remarkable,  for  their  longe- 
vity,  and  for  their  power  of  fuftaining  a long  abfence  from 
food.  One  of  this  fpecies,  which  has  now  been  nine  years 
?n  the  pofTefiion  of  Mr.  Owen  Holland,  of  Conway'  lived 
thirty-two  years  with  the  gentleman  who  made  him  a pre- 
lent of  it  ; but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
from  Ireland,  is  unknown.  The  fame  bird  alfo  furnifhes  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark;  having  once,  through 
the  neglect  of  fervants,  endured  hunger  for  twenty-one  days. 
Without  any  fultenance  whatever.  7 

Such  are  the  general  charaaeriftics  and  habitudes  of  the 
eag  e;  however,  in  fome  thefe  habitudes  differ,  as  the  fea 
eagle  and  the  ofprey  live  chiefly  up0n  fifh,  and  confequently 
build  their  nefts  on  the  fea-Ihore,  and  by  the  Tides  of  rivers, 
on  the  ground  among  reeds  ; and  often  lay  three  or  four 
eggs,  rather  lefs  than  thofe  of  a hen,  of  a white  elliptical 
form.  I hey  catch  their  prey,  which  is  chiefly  fifh,  by 
darting  down  upon  them  from  above.  The  Italians  compare 
the  violent  defeenf  of  thefe  birds  on  their  prey,  to  the  fall 

of  ead  into  water;  and  call  them  aquila  piombina,  or  the 
Jeaden  eagle. 


Nor  is  the  bald  eagle,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North 
Carolina,  lefs  remarkable  for  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thefe 
birds  fly  very  heavily ; fo  that  they  cannot  overtake  their 
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prey,  like  others  of  the  fame  denomination.  To  remedy 
this,  they  often  attend  a fort  of  fifhing  hawk,  which  they 
purfue,  and  ftrip  the  plunderer  of  its  prey.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  this  hawk  flies  Iwifter  than  they. 
Thefe  eagles  alfo  generally  attend  upon  fowlers  in  the  win- 
ter ; and  when  any  birds  are  wounded,  they  are  fure  to  be 
feized  by  the  eagle,  though  they  may  fly  from  the  fowler. 
This  bird  will  often  alfo  rteal  young  pigs,  and  carry  them 
alive  to  the  neff,  which  is  compofed  of  twigs,  {ticks,  and 
rubbifh  : it  is  large  enough  to  fill  the  body  of  a cart  ; and 
is  commonly  full  of  bones  half  eaten,  and  putrid  flefh,  the 
{tench  of  which  is  intolerable. 

The  diftimTive  marks  of  each  fpecies  are  as  follow. 

The  golden  eagle : of  a tawny,  iron  colour  ; the  head  and 
neck  of  a reddiih  iron  ; the  tail  feathers  of  a dirty  wh-itc, 
marked  with  crofs  bands  of  tawny  iron  ; the  legs  covered 
with  tawny  iron  feathers. 

The  common  eagle  : of  a brown  colour:  the  head  and  up- 
per part  of  the  neck  inclining  to  red  ; the  tail  feathers  white, 
blackening  at  the  ends  ; the  outer  ones,  on  each  fide,  of  an 
a(h  colour,  the  legs  covered  with  feathers  of  a reddiih 
brown. 

The  bald  eagle  : brown  : the  head,  neck  and  tail  feathers 
white  ; the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  brown. 

The  white  eagle:  the  whole  white. 

The  kough-footed  eagle:  of  a dirty  brown  : fpotted  under 
the  wings,  and  on  the  legs,  with  white  : the  feathers  of  the 
tail  white  at  the  beginning  and  the  point ; the  leg  feathers 
dirty  brown,  fpotted  with  white. 

The  white-tailed  eagle:  dirty  brown:  head  white;  the 
flems  of  the  feathers  black;  the  rump  inclining  to  black; 
the  tail-feathers,  the  firft  half  black,  the  end  half  white  ; legs 
naked. 

The  erne : a dirty  iron  colour  above,  an  iron  mixed  with 
black  below  : the  head  and  neck  afh,  mixed  with  chefnut; 
the  points  of  the  wings  blackiih  , the  tail-feathers  white ; the 
legs  naked. 

The  black  eagle : blackifli  : the  head  and  upper  neck 
mixed  with  red  ; the  tail-feathers,  the  firfl  half  white,  fpeck- 
led  with  black;  the  other  half,  blackifh ; the  leg-feathers 
dirty  white. 

The  fea  eagle : inclining  to  white,  mixed  with  iron 
brown  ; belly  white,  with  iron-coloured  fpots  ; the  covert 
feathers  of  the  tail  whitifh  ; the  tail-feathers  black  at  the 
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extremity ; the  upper  part  of  the  leg-feathers  of  an  iron  brown. 

The  ofprey : brown  above  ; white  below  ; the  back  of  the 
head  white;  the  outward  tail-feathers,  on  the  inner  fide, 
dreaked  with  white  ; legs  naked. 

The  jean  le  blanc  : above,  brownifh  grey  ; below,  white, 
fpotted  with  tawny  brown  ; the  tail  feathers  on  the  outfide, 
and  at  the  extremity,  brown ; on  the  infide,  white,  dreak- 
ed  with  brown  ; legs  naked. 

The  eagle  of  Brafil : blackifh  brown  : afh  colour,  mixed 
in  the  wings  ; tail-feathers  white  ; legs  naked. 

The  Oroonoko  eagle : with  a topping,  above,  blackifh 
brown ; below,  white,  fpotted  with  black ; upper  neck 
yellow;  tail-feathers  brown,  with  white  circles;  leg-fea- 
thers white,  fpotted  with  black. 

The  crowned  African  eagle , with  a topping  : the  tail  of  an 
afn-colour,  {freaked  on  the  upper  fide  with  black. 

The  eagle  of  Pondicherry  : chefnut  colour,  the  fix  outward 
tail-feathers  black  one  half. 

i 

The  Condor  poffeffes,  in  an  higher  degree  than  the 
eagle,  all  the  qualities  that  render  it  formidable,  not  only 
to  the  feathered  kind,  but  to  beads,  and  even  to  man  him- 
felf.  It  is  eighteen  feet  acrofs,  the  wings  extended.  The 
beak  is  fo  flrong  as  to  pierce  the  body  of  a cow  ; and  two  of 
them  are  able  to  devour  it.  They  do  not  even  abdain  from 
man  himfelf : but  fortunately  there  are  but  few  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  The  Indians  alfert,  that  they  will  carry  off  a deer,  or 
a young  calf,  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  an  hare  or  a 
rabbit.  They  feldom  frequent  the  forefts,  as  they  require 
a large  fpace  for  the  difplay  of  their  wings  ; but  are  found 
on  the  fea-fhore,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  whither  they  de- 
scend, at  certain  feafons,  from  their  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains. Condamine  has  frequently  feen  them  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  obferved  them  hovering 
over  a flock  of  fheep  ; and  he  thinks  they  would,  at  a cer- 
tain time,  have  attempted  to  carry  one  off,  had  they  not 
been  feared  away  by  the  fhepherds.  The  condor  is  of  a 
brown  colour. 

It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper  to  America 
only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  been  defcribed  by  the  na- 
tural iffs  of  other  countries.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  great 
bird,  called  the  Rock,  defcribed  by  Arabian  writers,  and  fo 
much  exar,geratc^  by  fable,  is  but  a fpecies  of  the  condor. 
The  great  bird  of  Tarnadkr,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is 
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larger  than  the  eagle,  as  well  as  the  vulture  of  Senegal, 
which  carries  off'  children,  are  probably  no  other  than  the 
bird  we  have  been  defcribing.  Ruffia,  Lapland,  and  even 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  are  Said  to  have  known  this  ani- 
mal. In  the  deferts  of  Pachomac,  where  it  is  chiefly  Seen, 
men  Seldom  venture  to  travel.  Thofe  wild  regions  are  very 
Sufficient  of  themfelves  to  infpire  a Secret  horror : broken 
precipices — prowling  panthers — forefls  only  vocal  with  the 
biffing  of  Serpents — and  mountains  rendered  (till  more  ter- 
rible by  the  condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  to  make  its 
reSidence  in  thofe  defected  Situations. 

Vultures  may  be  eaSily  diftinguifhed  from  all  thofe  of 
the  eagle  kind,  by  the  nakednefs  of  their  heads  and  necks, 
which  are  without  feathers,  and  only  covered  with  a very 
flight  down,  or  a few  Scattered  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  more 
prominent;  thofe  of  the  eagle  being  buried  more  in  the 
Socket.  The  claws  are  fhorter,  and  lets  hooked.  The  in- 
Side  of  the  wing  is  covered  with  a thick  down,  which  is 
different  in  tfyem  from  all  other  birds  of  prey.  Their  at- 
titude is  not  fo  upright  as  that  of  the  eagle;  and  their  flighr 
more  difficult  and  heavy. 

In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the  afh-coloured, 
and  the  brown  vulture,  which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe  ; 
the  fpotted,  and  the  black  vulture  of  Egypt ; the  bearded 
vulture,  the  Brafilian  vulture,  and  the  king  of  the  vultures 
of  South  America. 

The  Golden  Vulture  feems  to  be  the  foremoff  of  the  kind  ; 
and  is  in  many  things  like  the  golden  eagle,  but  larger  in 
every  proportion.  From  the  end  of  the  beak,  to  that  of  the 
tail,  it  is  four  feet  and  an  half,  and  to  the  claws  end,  forty- 
five  inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly, 
are  of  a red  colour  ; but  on  the  tail  it  is  more  faint,  and 
deeper  near  the  head.  The  feathers  are  black  on  the  back  ; 
and  on  the  wings  and  tail,  of  a yellowifh  brown.  Others  of 
the  kind  differ  from  this  in  colour  and  dimenfions  ; but  they 
are  all  ffrongly  maiked  by  their  naked  heads,  and  beak 
flraight  in  the  beginning,  but  hooking  at  the  point. 

They  are  itill  more  ffrongly  marked  by  their  nature, 
which  in  all  vultures  is  cruel,  unclean,  and  indolent.  Their 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  however,  is  amazingly  great ; and  Nature, 
for  this  purpofe,  has  given  them  two  large  apertures  or 
noftrils  without,  and  an  extenfive  oifadlory  membrane  with- 
in. They  feem  adapted  inwardly,  not  only  for  being  carni- 
vorous. 
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vorous,  hut  to  eat  corn,  or  whatever  of  that  kind  comes  in 
their  way. 

This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
£nd  but  too  well  known  on  the  weftern  continent,  is  totally 
unknown  in  England.  In  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  many  other 
kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Afia,  vultures  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  infide  down  of  their  wing  is  converted 
into  a very  warm  and  comfortable  kind  of  fur,  and  is  com- 
monly fold  in  the  Afiatic  markets. 

In  Egypt,  indeed,  this  bird  feems  to  be  of  fingular  fer- 
vice.  There  are  great  flocks  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grand  Cairo,  which  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  deftroy. 
The  fervice  they  render  the  inhabitants,  is  devouring  all  the 
carrion  and  filth  of  that  great  city  ; which  might  otherwife 
tend  to  corrupt  and  putrefy  the  air.  They  are  commonly 
feen  in  company  with  the  wild  dogs  of  the  country,  tearing 
a carcafs  very  deliberately  together.  This  odd  aifociation 
produces  no  quarrels  ; the  birds  and  quadrupeds  feem  to 
live  amicably,  and  nothing  but  harmony  fubfifts  between 
them.  The  wonder  is  {fill  the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely 
rapacious,  and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a very  great  degree; 
probably  having  no  great  plenty  even  of  the  wretched  food 
on  which  they  fubfift. 

In  America,  they  lead  a life  fomewhat  fimilar.  When- 
ever the  hunters,  who  there  only  purfue  beaifs  for  the  (kins, 
are  found  to  go,  thefe  birds  are  feen  to  puriue  them.  They 
{fill  keep  hovering  at  a little  diftance  ; and  when  they  fee  the 
beaft  flayed  and  abandoned,  they  call  out  to  each  other,  pour 
down  upon  the  carcafs,  and,  in  an  inftant,  pick  its  bones 
as  bare  and  clean  as  if  they  had  been  feraped  by  a knife. 

The  floth,  the  filth,  and  the  voracioufnefs  of  thefe  birds, 
almolt  exceed  credibility.  In  the  Brazils,  where  they  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  when  they  light  upon  a carcafs, 
which  they  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  eafe,  they  fo  gorge 
themfelves,  that  they  are  unable  to  fly ; but  keep  hopping 
along  when  they  are  purfued.  At  all  times,  they  are  a bird 
of  flow  flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raife  themfelves  from 
the  ground  ; but  when  they  have  over-fed,  they  are  then 
utterly  helplefsj  but  they  foon  get  rid  of  their  burthen  ; for 
they  have  a method  of  vomiting  up  what  they  have  eaten, 
and  then  they  flv  off  with  greater  facility. 

It  is  pleafant  to  be  a fpe&ator  of  the  hoftilities 
between  animals  that  are  thus  hateful  or  noxious.  Of  all 
creatures,  the  two  mod  at  enmity,  is  the  vulture  of  Brazil, 

and 
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and  the  crocodile.  The  female  of  this  terrible  amphibious 
creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that  part  of  the  world  g‘°w* 
to  the  fize  of  twenty-fevon  feet,  lays  it  eggs,  to  the  number 
of  one  or  two  hundred,  in  the  lands,  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  for  this 
purpofe,  fhe  takes  every  precaution  to  hide  from  all  other 
animals  the  place  where  fhe  depofits  her  burthen  : in  the 
mean  time,  a number  of  vultures,  fit,  filent  and  unfeen,  in 
the  branches  of  fome  neighbouring  foreft,  and  view  the  cro- 
codile’s operations,  with  the  pleafing  expedition  of  fucceed- 
incr  plunder.  They  patiently  wait  till  the  crocodile  has  laid 
the  whole  number  of  her  eggs,  till  fhe  has  covered  them 
carefully  under  the  fand,  and  until  fhe  is  retired  from  them 
to  a convenient  diftance.  Then,  all  together,  encouraging 
each  other  with  cries,  they  pour  down  upon  the  neft,  hook 
up  the  fand  in  a moment,  lay  the  eggs  bare,  and  devour  the 
whole  brood  without  remorle.  "Wretched  as  is  the  flefh  of 
thefe  animals,  yet  men,  perhaps,  when  preffed  by  hunger, 
have  been  tempted  to  fade  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  lean, 
ftringy,  naufeous,  and  unfavory.  it  is  in  vain  that,  when, 
killed,  the  rump  has  been  cut  off ; in  vain  the  body  has  been, 
wafhed,  and  fpices  ufed  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour  ; 
it  dill  fmells  and  tades  of  the  carrion  by  which  it  was  nou- 
rifhed,  and  fends  forth  a (tench  that  is  infupportable.  Thele 
birds,  at  lead  thofe  of  Europe,  ufually  lay  two  eggs  at  a 
time,  and  produce  but  once  a year.  Fhey  make  their  neds 
in  inacceilible  cliffs,  and  in  places  fo  remote  that  it  is  t*re 
to  find  them. 

Of  the  Falcon  kind.]  Falconry,  which  is  now  fo 
much  difufed  among  us,  was  the  principal  amufement  of  our 
ancedors.  A perfon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred  out  without  his 
hawk  on  his  hand,  which  in  old  paintings  is  the  criterion  of 
nobility.  The  expence  which  attended  this  (port  was  very 
great  : among  the  old  Welch  princes,  the  king’s  falconer 
was  the  fourth  officer  in  the  ftate  ; but,  notwithdanding  all 
his  honours,  he  was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts 
of  beer  from  his  horn,  left  he  fhould  get  drunk  and  neglect 
his  duty.  Jn  the  reign  of  James  the  Fird,  Sir  Thomas 
Monfon  is  faid  to  have  given  a thoufand  pounds  for  a cad  ot 
hawks  ; and  fuch  was  their  value  in  general,  that  it  was 
made  felony  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  Ileal  a 
hawk.  To  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a perfon’s  own  ground, 
was  punifhable  with  imprifonment  for  a year  and  a day,  to- 
gether with  a fine  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 
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Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  we 
at  this  time  know  only  the  names.  Of  thole  in  ufe  at  pre- 
fent,  both  here  and  in  other  countries,  are  the  gvr-falcon, 
the  falcon,  the  lanner,  the  fa  ere,  the  hobby,  the  keftril,  and 
the  merlin.  Thefe  are  called  the  long-winged  hawks,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  gofs-hawk,  the  fparrow-hawk, 
the  kite,  and  the  buzzard,  that  are  of  fhorter  wing,  and 
either  too  flow,  too  cowardly,  too  indolent,  or  too  oblli- 
nate,  to  be  fervieeable  in  contributing  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  field. 

T he  gyr -falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train.  He  exceeds  all 
other  falcons  in  the  largenefs  of  his  flze,  for  he  approaches 
nedrly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eagle.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  flat,  and  of  an  afh  colour,  with  a flrong,  thick,  fhorr, 
and  blue  beak.  The  feathers  of  the  back  and  wings  are 
marked  with  black  fpots,  in  the  fhape  of  an  heart;  he  is  a 
courageous  and  fierce  bird,  nor  fears  even  the  ea^le  himfelf ; 
but  he  chiefly  flies  at  the  llork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane. 
He  is  moftly  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but 
lofes  neither  his  ftrength  nor  his  courage  when  brought  into 
the  milder  climates. 

The  falcon , properly  fo  called,  is  the  fecond  in  magnitude 
and  fame.  There  are  fome  varieties  in  this  bird  ; but  there 
feem  to  be  only  two  that  claim  diftin£lion  ; the  falcon-gen- 
til  and  the  peregrine-falcon;  both  are  much  lefs  than  the 
gyr,  and  fomewhat  about  the  fize  of  a raven.  Next  in  lize 
to  thefe  is  the  lanner , a bird  now  very  little  known  in  .Eu- 
rope ; then  follows  the  facre,  the  legs  of  which  are  of  a 
bluilh  colour,  and  ferve  to  diftinguifh  that  bird  ; to  them 
fucceeds  the  hobby,  ufed  for  fmaller  game,  for  daring  larks, 
and  (looping  at  quails.  The  keltril  was  trained  for  the  fame 
purpofes  ; and  laftly  the  merlin  ; which  though  the  fmalleft 
of  all  the  hawk  or  falcon  kind,  and  not  much  larger  than  a 
thrufh,  yet  difplays  a degree  of  courage  that  renders  him 
formidable  even  to  birds  ten  times  his  flze.  He  has  often 
been  known  to  kill  a partridge  or  a quail  at  a Angle  pounce 
from  above. 

The  courage  of  thefe  creatures  in  general  was  fuch,  that 
no  bird,  not  very  much  above  their  own  flze,  could  terrify 
them  ; their  fwiftncfs  fo  great,  that  fcarce  any  bird  could 
efcape  them  ; and  their  docility  fo  remarkable,  that  they 
obeyed  not  only  the  commands,  but  the  flgns  of  their  mailer. 
They  remained  quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till  their  game 
was  flulhed,  or  eife  kept  hovering  round  his  head,  without 
ever  leaving  him  but  when  he  gave  permiilion.  The  com- 
mon 
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mon  falcon  is  a bird  of  fuch  fpirit,  that  like  a conqueror  in 
a country,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and  in  fubjeftion  to  his 
prowefs.  Where  he  is  feen  flying  wild,  as  1 often  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving,  the  birds  of  every  kind,  that 
feemed  entirely  to  difregard  the  kite  or  the  fparrow-hawk, 
fly  with  fcreams  at  his  moft  diftant  appearance. 

In  order  to  train  up  a falcon,  the  mailer  begins  by  clap- 
ping ftraps  upon  his  legs,  which  are  called  jeffes,  to 
which  there  is  faftened  a ring  with  the  owner’s  name,  by 
which,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  loll,  the  finder  may  know  where 
to  bring  him  back.  To  thefe  alfo  are  added  little  bells, 
which  ferve  to  mark  the  place  where  he  is,  if  loft  in  the 
chace.  He  is  always  carried  on  the  hand,  and  is  obliged  to 
be  kept  without  fleeping.  If  he  be  ftubborn,  and  attempts  to 
bite,  his  head  is  plunged  into  water.  Thus,  by  hunger, 
watching,  and  fatigue,  he  is  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  having 
his  head  covered  by  a hood  or  cowl,  which  covers  his  eyes. 
This  troublefome  employment  continues  often  for  three  days 
and  nights  without  ceafing.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the 
end  of  this  his  neceftities,  and  the  privation  of  light  make 
him  lofeall  idea  of  liberty,  and  bring  down  his  natural  wild- 
refs.  His  mafter  judges  of  his  being  tamed  when  he  per- 
mits his  head  to  be  covered  without  refiftance,  and  when  un- 
covered he  feizes  the  meat  before  him  contentedly.  The  re- 
petition of  thefe  leflons  by  degrees  enfures  luccefs.  His 
wants  being  the  chief  principle  of  his  dependance,  it  is  en- 
deavoured to  encreafe  his  appetite  by  giving  him  little  balls 
of  flannel,  which  he  greedily  fwallows.  Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  appetite,  care  is  taken  to  fatisfy  it;  and  thus  gra- 
titude attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who  but  juft  before liad 
been  his  tormentor. 

When  the  firft  leflons  have  fucceeded,  and  the  bird  ftiews 
figns  of  docility,  he  is  carried  out  upon  fome  green,  the 
head  is  uncovered,  and,  by  flattering  him  with  food  at  dif- 
ferent times,  he  is  taught  to  jump  on  the  hand,  and  to  con- 
tinue there.  When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is  then 
thought  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  lure.  This 
lure  is  only  a thing  fluffed  like  the  bird  the  falcon  is  defigned 
to  purfue,  fuch  as  an  heron,  a pigeon,  or  a quail,  and  on 
this  lure  they  always  take  care  to  give  him  his  food.  It  is 
quite  neceffary  that  the  bird  fnould  not  only  be  acquainted 
with  this  but  tond  of  it,  and  delicate  in  his  food  when  (hewn 
The  ufe  01  this  lure  is  to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has 
flown  in  the  air,  which  it  fometimes  fails  to  do  ; and  it  is 
always  requifite  to  aflift  it  by  the  voice  and  the  figns  of  the 
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inafter.  W hen  the  familiarity  and  the  docility  of  the  bird 
are  fufficiemly  confirmed  on  the  green,  he  is  then  carried 
into  the  open  fields,  but  ltill  kept  faft  by  a firing  which  is 
about  twenty  yards  long.  He  is  then  uncovered  as  before  j 
.snd  the  falconer,  calling  him  at  fome  paces  diftance,  (hews 
him  the  lure.  ffy  hen  he  flies  upon  it  he  is  permitted  to  take 
a large  morfel  of  the  food  which  is  tied  to  it.  The  next 
day  the  lure  is  fhev/n  him  at  a greater  diftance,  till  he  comes 
at  lafl  to  fly  to  it  at  the  utmoff  length  of  his  firing.  He  is 
then  to  be  fhewn  the  game  itfelf  alive,  but  difabled^or  tame, 
which  he  is  defigned  to  purfue.  After  having  feized  this 
feveral  times  with  his  firing,  he  is  then  left  entirely  at  li- 
berty, and  carried  into  the  field  for  the  purpofes  of  purfuing 
that  whicn  is  wild.  At  that  he  flies  with  avidity  j and  when 
be  has  feized  it,  or  killed  it,  he  is  brought  back  by  the  voice 
and  the  lure. 

by  this  method  of  inftru6lion,  an  hawk  may  be  taught  to 
fly  at  any  game  whatfoever ; but  falconers  have  chiefly  con- 
fined their  purfuit  only  to  fuch  animals  as  yield  them  profit 
by  the  capture,  or  pleafure  in  the  purfuit.  The  hare,  the 
panridge,  and  the  quail,  repay  the  trouble  of  taking  them  ; 
but  the  moft  delightlul  fport  is  the  falcon’s  purfuit  of  the 
heron,  the  kite,  or  the  wood-lark.  Inflead  of  flying  di- 
redlly  forward,  as  fome  other  birds  do,  thefe,  when  they  fee 
themfelves  threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  hawk,  imme- 
diately take  to  the  fkies.  They  fly  almoft  perpendicularly 
upward,  while  their  ardent  purfuer  keeps  pace  with  their 
flight,  and  tries  to  rife  above  them.  Thus  both  diminifh 
by  degrees  from  the  gazing  fpedtator  below,  till  they  are 
quite  lofl  in  the  clouds  ; but  they  are  foon  feen  defeending, 
firuggling  together,  and  ufing  every  effort  on  both  fides  ; 
the  one  of  rapacious  infult,  the  other  of  defperate  defence. 
7 he  unequal  combat  is  foon  at  an  end  : the  falcon  comes  off 
victorious,  and  the  other,  killed  or  difabled,  is  made  a prey 
either  to  the  bird  or  the  fportfman. 

As  for  other  birds,  they  are  not  fo  much  purfued,  as  they 
generally  fly  flraight  forward,  by  which  the  fportfman  lofes 
flight  of  the  chace,  and  what  is  flill  worfe,  runs  a chance  of 
lofing  his  falcon  alfo.  The  purfuit  of  the  lark  by  a couple 
of  merlins  is  conlidered,  by  him  only  who  regards  the  la^a- 
city  of  the  chace,  as  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpedtacles 
this  exercife  can  afford,  t he  amufement  is,  to  fee  one  of 
the  merlins  climbing  to  get  the  afeendant  of  the  lark,  while 
the  other,  lying  low  for  the  beft  advantage,  waits  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  its  companion’s  efforts  ; thus  while  the  one  ftoops  to 
ft  like  its  prey,  the  other  feizes  it  at  its  coming  down. 

The 
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The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by  cunning  and 
affiduity  what  thefe  claim  by  force  and  celerity.  The  kite, 
which  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft  of  this  tribe  by 
his  forky  tail,  and  his  flow  floating  motion,  feems  almoft 
for  ever  upon  the  wing.  Fie  lives  only  upon  accidental  car- 
nage, as  almoft  every  bird  in  the  air*  is  able  to  make  good 
his  retreat  againft  him.  Fie  may  be  therefore  confidered  as 
an  infldious  thief  who  only  prowls  about,  and,  when  he  finds 
a fmall  bird  wounded,  or  a young  chicken  ftrayed  too  far 
from  the  mother,  inftantly  feizes  the  hour  of  calamity,  and, 
.like  a famifhed  glutton,  is  fure  to  fhew  no  mercy.  Fiis 
hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  afts  of  feeming  defpe- 
ration.  I have  feen  one  of  them  fly  round  and  round  for 
a while  to  mark  a clutch  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a fud- 
den  dart  like  lightning  upon  the  unrefifting  little  animal,  and 
carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain  crying  out,  and  the  boys  hoot- 
ing and  cafting  ftones  to  fca're  it  from  its  plunder.  For  this 
reafon,  of  all  birds  the  kite  is  the  good  houfe wife’s  greateft 
tormentor  and  averfion. 

Of  all  obfcene  birds,  the  Kite  is  the  beft  known  ; but 
the  buzzard  among  us  is  the  mod  plenty.  He  is  a fluggifh, 
inaftive  bird,  and  often  remains  perched  whole  days  toge- 
ther upon  the  fame  bough.  He  is  rather  an  affaflin  than 
a purfuer ; and  lives  more  upon  frogs,  mice,  and  in- 
|:  lefts,  which  he  can  eafily  feize,  than  upon  birds  which  he 
is  obliged  to  follow.  He  lives  in  fummer  by  robbing  the 
nefts  of  other  birds,  and  fucking  their  eggs,  and  more  re- 
fembles  the  owl  kind  in  his  countenance  than  any  other 
rapacious  bird  of  day.  The  gofs-hawk  and  fparrow-hawk 
are  what  Mr.  Willoughby  calls  fhort-winged  birds,  and 
confequently  unfit  for  training,  however  injurious  they  may 
be  to  the  p/geon-houffe  or  the  fportfman.  They  have  been 
indeed  taught  to  fly  at  game;  but  little  is  to  be  obtain  d 
from  their  efforts,  being  difficult  of  inftruftion  and  capri- 
cious in  their  obedience. 

The  Butcher  Bird.]  Before  I conclude  this  fbort 
hiftory  of  rapacious  birds  that  prey  by  day,  I muft  take 
leave  to  defcribe  a tribe  of  fmaller  birds,  that  feem  from 
their  fize  rather  to  be  claffed  with  the  harmlels  order  of  the 
fparrow-kind  ; but  that  from  their  crooked  beak,  courage, 
and  appetites  for  (laughter,  certainly  deferve  a place  here. 
The  lefl'er  butcher-bird  is  not  much  above  the  hze  of  a )ark  ; 
that  of  the  fmalleft  (pecies  is  not  io  big  as  a fparrow  ; yet, 
diminutive  as  thele  little  animals  are,  they  make  themfelves 
formidable  to  birds  of  four  times  their  dimenfions, 
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The  greater  butcher-bird  is  about  as  large  as  a thrufh  ; 
its  bill  is  black,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end  ; at 
the  fame  time  its  legs  and  feet  are  flender,  and  its  toes  are 
formed  rather  like  thofe  of  fuch  as  live  chiefly  upon  infers 
and  grain.  Its  habits,  indeed,  feem  to  correfpond  with  its 
conformation,  and  it  lives  as  well  upon  flelh  as  upon  infedts, 
and  thus  partakes  in  fome  meal'ure  of  a double  nature.  Its 
appetite  for  fiefh,  however,  is  the  mod  prevalent ; and  it 
never  takes  up  with  the  former  when  it  can  obtain  the  latter. 
This  bird,  therefore,  leads  a life  of  continual  combat  and 
oppofition.  As  from  its  fize  it  does  not  much  terrify  the 
fmaller  birds  of  the  foreft,  fo  it  very  frequently  meets  birds 
willing  to  try  its  ftrength,  and  it  never  declines  the  engage- 

ment.  . 

It  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what  intrepidity  this  little  crea- 
ture goes  to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the  keftril,  all 
above  four  times  larger  than  itfelf.  It  not  only  fights  upon 
the  defen  five,  but  often  comes  to  the  attack,  and  always 
with  advantage,  particularly  when  the  male  and  female  unite 
to  protect  their  young,  and  to  drive  away  the  more  powerful 
birds  of  rapine.  At  that  feafon,  they  do  not  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  their  invader  ; it  is  fufficient  that  they  fee  him 
preparing  for  the  aflault  at  a diftance.  It  is  then  that  they 
tally  forth  with  loud  cries,  wound  him  on  every  fide,  and 
drive  him  off  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  feldom  ventures  to  re- 
turn to  the  charge.  In  thefe  difputes,  they  generally  come 
off  with  vidlory  ; though  it  fometimes  happens  that  they  fall 
to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  fo  fiercely  fixed  upon, 
and  the  combat  ends  with  the  defiruciicn  of  the  alfailant  as 
well  as  of  the  defender. 

For  this  reafon,  the  rnoft  redoubtable  birds  of  prey  refpeft 
them  ; while  the  kite,  the  buzzard,  and  the  crow,  feem  ra- 
ther to  fear  than  feek  the  engagement.  Nothing  in  nature 
bettor  difplays  the  refpect  paid  to  the  claims  of  courage, 
than  to  fee  this  little  bird,  apparently  fo  contemptible,  fly 
in  company  with  the  lanner,  the  falcon,  and  all  the  tyrants 
of  the  air,  without  fearing  their  power,  or  avoiding  their  re- 

fentment.  . 

As  for  fmall  birds,  they  are  its  ufual  food.  It  feizes 
them  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangles  them  in  an  inlfant.  When 
it  has  thus  killed  the  bird  or  infedf,  it  is  afferted  by  the  beft 
authority,  that  it  fixes  them  upon  fome  neighbouring  thorn, 
and,  when  thus  fpitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  as  Nature  has  not  given  this  bird  ifrength 
fufficient  to  tear  its  prey  to  pieces  with  its  feet,  as  the  hawks 
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do,  it  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  this  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient. 

During  fummer,  fuch  of  them  as  conftantly  refide  here, 
for  the  (mailer  red  butcher-bird  migrates,  remain  among  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country  ; but  in  winter  they  de— 
fcend  into  the  plains  and  nearer  human  habitations.  The 
larger  kind  make  their  nefts  on  the  higheft  trees,  while  the 
lefTer  build  in  bufhes  in  the  fields  and  hedge-rows.  They 
both  lay  about  fix  eggs,  of  a white  colour,  but  encircled  at 
the  larger  end  with  a ring  of  brownifh  red.  The  neft  on  the 
outfide  is  compofed  of  white  mofs,  interwoven  with  lono- 
grais  ; within,  it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  it  is  ufually 
fixed  among  the  forking  branches  of  a tree.  The  female 
feeds  her  young  with  caterpillars  and  other  infeeds  while  very 
young;  but  foon  after  accuftoms  them  to  flefh,  which  the 
male  procures  with  furprifing  induftry.  Their  nature  alfo 
is  very  different  from  other  birds  of  prey  in  their  parental 
care  ; for,  fo  far  from  driving  out  their  young  from  the  neft 
to  fhi ft  for  themfelves,  they  keep  them  with  care  ; and  even 
when  adult  they  do  not  forfake  them,  but  the  whole  brood 
Jive  in  one  family  together.  Each  family  lives  apart,  and 
is  generally  compofed  of  the  male,  female,  and  five  or 
fix  young  ones ; thefe  all  maintain  peace  and  fubordination 
among  each  other,  and  hunt  in  concert.  It  is  eafy  to  diffin- 
guifh  thefe  birds  at  a diflance,  not  only  from  their  ^oino-  in 
companies,  but  alfo  from  their  manner  of  flying,  which  is 
always  up  and  down,  feldom  diredl  or  fide- ways. 

Of  thefe  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds  • but 
the  greater  afh -coloured  butcher-bird  is  the  leaft  known 
among  us.  The  red  backed  butcher-bird  migrates  in  au- 
tumn, and  does  not  return  till  fpring.  The  woodchat  re- 
lembies  tfte  former,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  back,  which 
is  brown,  and  not  red  as  in  the  other.  There  is  ffiil  another 

r ,than  e^er  of  lhe  former,  found  in  the  marfhes  near 
JLondon.  i his  too  is  a bird  of  prey,  although  not  much 
bigger  than  a tit-moufe;  an  evident  proof  that  an  animal’s 
courage  or  rapacity  does  not  depend  upon  its  fize. 


I he  Owl  Kind.]  All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one 
common  mark,  by  which  they  are  dfflinguifticd  from  others- 
their  eyes,  like  thofe  of  tigers  and  cats,  are  formed  for  feeing 
better  in  the  dufk,  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  fun-fhine. 
■ e pupil  in  fad  is  capable  of  opening  very  wide,  or  (hut- 
ting very  clofe  : and  by  contracting  it,  the  brighter  light  of 
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the  day,  which  would  a£t  too  powerfully  upon-the  fenfi- 
bility  of  the  eye,  is  excluded;  while  by  dilating  the  pupil,  the 
animal  takes  in  the  more  faint  rays  of  the  night,  and  thereby 
is  enabled  to  fpy  its  prey,  and  catch  it  with  greater  facility 

in  the  dark. 

But  though  owls  are  dazzled  by  too  bright  a day-light, 
yet  they  do  not  fee  befl  in  the  darkeft  nights,  as  fome  have 
been  apt  to  imagine. 

The  nights  when  the  moon  fames  are  the  times  ot  their 
moft  fuccefsful  plunder  ; for  when  it  is  wholly  dark,  they 
are  lefs  qualified  for  feeing  and  purfuing  their  prey  : except, 
therefore  by  moonlight,  they  contract  the  hours  of.  then 
chace  ; and  if  they  come  out  at  the  approach  of  dufk  in  the 
evening,  they  return  before  it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  rile 
by  twilight  the  next  morning,  to  purfue  their  game,  and  to 
return,  in  like  manner,  before  the  broad  day-light  begins  to 

dazzle  them  with  its  fplendor.  ^ 

Yet  the  faculty  of  feeing  in  the  night,  or  of  being  en- 
tirely dazzled  by  day,  is  not  alike  in  every  fpecies  of  thefe 
no&urnal  birds.  The  common  White  or  Barn  Owl, 
for  inftance,  fees  with  fuch  exquifite  acutenefs  in  the  dark, 
that  though  the  barn  has  been  fhut  at  night,  and  the  light 
thus  totally  excluded,  yet  it  perceives  the  fmalleft  moufe  that 
peeps  from  its  hole  : on  the  contrary,  the  brown  horned  owl 
is  often  feen  to  prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day,  like  the 
fparrow-hawk  ; and  fometimes  with  good  fuccefs. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into  two  forts ; 
thofe  that  have  horns,  and  thofe  without.  Thefe  horns  ait 
nothing  more  than  two  or  three  feathers  that  ftand  up  on 
each  fide  of  the  head  over  the  ear,  and  give  this  animal  a 
kind  of  horned  appearance.  Of  the  horned  kind,  is  the 
treat  horned  owl , which  at  firft  view  appears  as  large  as  an 
eagle  though  when  he  comes  to  be  obferved  more  clotely  he 
will  be  found  much  lefs.  His  eyes  are  large  and  tranfparent, 
encircled  with  an  orange-coloured  iris:  his  ears  are  large  and 
deep : his  plumage  is  of  a reddifh  brown,  marked  on  the  back 
with  black  and  yellow  fpots,  and  yellow  only  upon  the  belly. 

Next  to  this  is  the  common  horned  owl , of  a much  fmaller 
fize  than  the  former,  and  with  horns  much  fhorter.  As  the 
great  owl  was  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  other, 
this  is  but  three.  The  horns  are  but  about  an  inch  long,  and 
confift  of  fix  feathers,  variegated  with  black  and  yellow.  # 

There  is  ftill  a fmaller  kind  of  the  horned  owl,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a black-bird  ; and  whofe  horns  are  re- 
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markably  fhort,  being  compofed  but  of  one  feather,  and  that 
not  above  half  an  inch  high. 

To  thefe  fucceeds  the  tribe  without  horns.  The  howlety 
which  is  the  larged:  of  this  kind,  with  dufky  plumes,  and 
black  eyes  ; th e Jcreech  owly  of  a fmaller  fize,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  plumage  of  an  iron  grey  ; the  white  owl , about  as  large  as 
the  former,  with  yellow  eyes  and  whitifh  plumage  ; the  great 
brown  owl , lefs  than  the  former,  with  brown  plumage  and  a 
brown  beak;  and  laftly,  the  little  brown  owl , with  yellowifh- 
coloured  eyes,  and  an  orange-coloured  bill. 

All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  differ  in  their 
fize  and  plumage,  agree  in  their  general  chara&eriftics  of 
preying  by  night ; their  bodies  are  ftrong  and  mufcular  ; their 
feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing  their  prey;  and  their  fto- 
machs  for  digefting  it.  It  muft  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  digeftion  of  all  birds  that  live  upon  mice,  lizards,  or  fuch 
like  food,  is  not  very  perfe£t ; for  though  they  fwallow  them 
whole,  yet  they  are  always  feen  fome  time  after  to  difgorge  the 
fkin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a pellet,  as  being  indigeftible. 

As  they  are  incapable  of  fupporting  the  light  of  the  day,  or 
at  lead:  of  then  feeing  and  readily  avoiding  their  danger,  they 
keep  all  this  time  concealed  in  fome  obfcure  retreat,  fuited  to 
their  gloomy  appetites,  and  there  continue  in  folitude  and 
filence.  The  cavern  of  a rock,  the  darkeft  part  of  an  hollow 
tree,  the  battlements  of  a ruined  unfrequented  cadle,  fome 
obfcure  hole  in  a farmer’s  out-houfe,  are  the  places  where 
they  are  ufually  found  : if  they  be  feen  out  of  thefe  retreats 
in  the  day-time,  they  may  be  confidered  as  having  loft  their 
way  ; as  having  by  fome  accident  been  thrown  into  the  midft 
of  their  enemies,  and  furrounded  with  danger. 

In  this  diftrefs  they  are  obliged  to  take  (helterin  the  firft 
tree  or  hedge  that  offers,  there  to  continue  concealed  all  day, 
till  the  returning  darknefs  once  more  fupplies  them  with  a 
better  plan  of  the  country.  But  it  too  often  happens  that* 
with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  themfelves,  they  are  fpied 
out  by  the  other  birds  of  the  place,  and  are  fure  to  receive  no 
mercy.  The  black-bird,  the  thrufh,  the  jay,  the  bunting, 
and  the  red-breaft,  all  come  in  file,  and  employ  their  little 
arts  of  infult  and  abufe.  The  fmalleft,  the  feebleft,  and 
the  moft  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate  bird’s  enemies, 
are  then  the  foremoft  to  injure  and  torment  him.  They  en- 
creafe  their  cries  and  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  with 
their  wings,  and  are  ready  to  fhew  their  courage  to  be  great, 
as  they  are  fenfible  that  their  danger  is  but  fmall.  The  un- 
fortunate owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack  or  where  t n , 
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patiently  fits  and  fuffers  all  their  infults.  Aftonifhed  and 
dizzy,  he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries  by  awkward  and  ri- 
diculous geftures,  by  turning  his  head,  and  rolling  bis  eyes 
with  an  air  of  ftupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appears 
by  day  to  fet  the  whole  grove  into  a kind  of  uproar.  Either 
the  averlion  all  the  fmall  birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  fecurity,  makes  them  purfue  him 
without  ceafing,  while  they  encourage  each  other  by  their 
mutual  cries  to  lend  aftiftance  in  this  laudable  undertaking. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little  birds  pur- 
fue their  infults  with  the  fame  imprudent  zeal  with  which 
the  owl  himfelf  had  purfued  his  depredations.  They  hunt 
him  the  whole  day  until  evening  returns  ; which  reftoring 
him  his  faculties  of  fight  once  more,  he  makes  the  foremoft 
of  his  purfuers  pay  dear  for  their  former  fport : nor  is  man 
always  an  unconcerned  fpe&ator  here.  The  bird-catchers 
have  got  an  art  of  counterfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl  exadtly  • 
and,  having  before  limed  the  branches  of  an  hedge,  they 
fit  unfeen  and  give  the  call.  At  this,  all  the  little  birds 
flock  to  the  place  where  they  expedt  to  find  their  well-known 
enemy  5 but  inftead  of  finding  their  ftupid  antagonift,  they 
are  ftuck  faft  to  the  hedge  themfelves.  This  fport  mull:  be 
put  in  pradlice  an  hour  before  night-fall,  in  order  to  be  fuc- 
cefsful  ; for  if  it  is  put  off  till  later,  thofe  birds  which  but 
a few  minutes  fooner  came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will 
then  fly  from  him  with  as  much  terror  as  they  juft  before 
{hewed  infolence. 

It  is  not  unpleafant  to  fee  one  ftupid  bird  made  in  fome 
fort  a decoy  to  deceive  another.  The  great  horned  owl  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  to  lure  the  kite, 
when  falconers  defire  to  catch  him  for  the  purpofes  of  train- 
ing the  falcon.  Upon  this  occafion  they  clap  the  tail  of  a 
fox  to  the  great  owl,  to  render  his  figure  extraordinary  j in 
which  trim  he  fails  flowly  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his 
ufual  manner.  The  kite,  either  curious  to  oblerve  this  odd 
kind  of  animal,  or  perhaps  inquilitive  to  fee  whether  it  may 
not  be  proper  for  food,  flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  in  this  manner  he  continues  to  hover,  and  fome- 
times to  defeend,  till  the  falconer  fetting  a ftrong-winged 
havvk  againft  him,  feizes  him  for  the  purpofe  of  training 
his  young  ones  at  home. 

' The  ufual  place  where  the  great  horned  owl  breeds  is  in 
the  cavern  of  a rock,  the  hollow  of  a tree,  or  the  turret  of 
fome  ruined  caftle.  Its  neft  is  near  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  compeled  of  fticks,  bound  together  by  the  fibrous  roots 
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of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the  infide.  It  lays  about 
three  eggs,  which  are  larger  than  thofe  of  a hen,  and  of  a 
colour  fomewhat  refembling  the  bird  itfelf.  The  lefier  owl 
of  this  kind  never  makes  a neft  for  itfelf,  but  always  takes  up 
with  the  old  neft  of  fome  other  bird,  which  it  has  often  been 
forced  to  abandon.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs;  and  the  young 
are  all  white  at  firft,  but  change  colour  in  about  a fortnight. 
The  other  owls  in  general  build  near  the  place  where  they 
chiefly  prey;  that  which  feeds  upon  birds  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring grove,  that  which  preys  chiefly  upon  mice  near 
fome  farmer’s  yard,  where  the  proprietor  of  the  place  takes 
care  to  give  it  perfed  fecurity.  In  fad,  whatever  mifchief 
one  fpecies  of  owl  may  do  in  the  woods,  the  barn-owl  makes 
a fufficient  recompenfe  for,  by  being  equally  adive  in  deft 
troying  mice  nearer  home;  fo  that  a fingle  owl  is  faid  to  be 
more  ferviceable  than  half  a dozen  cats  in  ridding  the  barn 
of  its  domeftic  vermin.  cc  In  the  year  1580,”  fays  an  old 
writer,  “ at  Hallontide,  an  army  of  mice  lo  over-run  the 
ce  marfhes  near  Southminfter,  that  they  eat  up  the  grafs  to 
the  very  roots.  But  at  length  a great  number  of  ftrange 
«<  painted  owls  came  and  devoured  all  the  mice.  The  like 
“ happened  again  in  Efi'ex  about  fixty  years  after.” 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  Birds  of  the  Poultry  kind — The  Cock — The  Peacock — The 
Turkey — The  Pheafant — The  Guinea  Fowl — The  Bujlard — 
The  Grous , black  Game , &c. — The  Partridge — The  £)uaiL 

The  Cock.]  F all  birds  the  cock  feems  to  be  the 

oldeft  companion  of  mankind,  to  have 
been  firft  reclaimed  from  the  forelf,  and  taken  to  lupply  the 
accidental  failure  of  the  luxuries  or  neceffities  of  life.  As 
he  is  thus  longeft  under  the  care  of  man,  fo  perhaps  he  ex- 
hibits the  greateft  number  of  varieties,  there  being  fcarcely 
two  birds  of  this  fpecies  that  exadly  refemble  each  other  in 
plumage  and  form. 

It  is  not  well  afcertained  when  the  cock  was  firft  made 
domeftic  in  Europe  ; but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  firft: 
had  him  in  our  weftern  world  from  the  kingdom  of  Perfia, 
The  cock  is  found  wild  in  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  in  many  others 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coafts  of  Mala- 
bar ; his  plumage  is  black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and 
wattles  yellow  and  purple.  There  is  another  peculiarity 
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alfo  in  thofe  of  the  Indian  woods;  their  bones  which  w’hen 
boiled  with  us  are  white*  as  every  body  knows*  in  thofe  are 
as  black  as  ebony.  Whether  this  tindture  proceeds  from 
their  food*  as  the  bones  are  tinctured  red  by  feeding  upon 
madder,  1 leave  to  the  difcuffion  of  others  : fatisfied  with 
the  fadt,  let  us  decline  fpeculation. 

In  their  firft  propagation  in  Europe,  there  were  diftinc- 
tions  then  that  now  fubfift  no  longer.  The  ancients  efteemed 
thofe  fowls  vvhofe  plumage  was  reddifh  as  invaluable  ; but 
as  for  the  white  it  was  confidcred  as  utterly  unfit  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  fubjedt  to  become 
a prey  to  rapacious  birds;  and  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former. 
No  animal  in  the  world  has  greater  courage  than  the  cock 
when  oppofed  to  one  of  his  own  fpecies ; and  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  refinement  and  polifhed  manners  have  not 
entirely  taken  place,  cock-fighting  is  a principal  diverfion.  In 
China,  India,  the  Philippine  lllands,  and  all  over  the  eafi, 
cock-fighting  is  the  fport  and  amufement  even  of  kings  and 
princes.  With  us  it  is  declining  every  day  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  in  time  become  only  the  paftime  of  the  loweft 
vulgar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  we  have  a bolder  and 
more  valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found  elfewheie;  but  the 
truth  is,  they  have  cocks  in  China  as  bold,  if  not  bolder,  than 
ours ; and,  what  would  fiill  be  confidered  as  valuable  among 
cockers  here,  they  have  more  tlrengtb  with  lefs  weight. 

The  hen  leldom  clutches  a brood  of  chickens  above  once  a 
feafon,  though  infiances  have  been  known  in  which  they  have 
produced  two.  The  number  of  eggs  a domefiic  hen  will  lay 
in  the  year  are  a'opve  two  hundred,  provided  Ihe  be  well  fed, 
and  fupplied  with  water  and  liberty.  It  matters  not  much 
whether  fhe  be  trodden  by  the  cock  or  no  ; file  will  continue 
to  lay,  although  all  the  eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatch- 
ing be  brought  to  produce  a living  animal.  Her  nefi  is  made 
without  any  care,  if  left  to  herfelf;  a hole  fcratched  into  the 
ground,  among  a few  bullies,  is  the  only  preparation  Ihe  makes 
for  this  lealon  of  patient  expectation.  Nature,  almofi:  ex- 
haufied  by  its  own  fecundity,  feems  to  inform  her  of  the  pro- 
per time  tor  hatching,  which  Ihe  herfelf  teftifies  by  a cluck- 
ing note,  and  by  difeontinuing  to  lay.  If  left  entirely  to  her- 
felf, the  hen  would  feldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  in  the  fame 
nefi,  without  attempting  to  hatch  them.  While  fhe  fits,  Ihe 
carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and  even  removes  them  to  different 
jituations  ; till  at  length,  in  about  three  weeks,  the  young 
brood  begin  to  give  figns  of  a defire  to  burft  their  confine- 
ment. When  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  they  have 
broken  themfelves  a pafiage  through  the  Ihcll,  the  hen  fiill 

continues 
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continues  to  fit  till  all  are  excluded.  The  ftrongeft  and  bell 
•chickens  generally  are  the  firft  candidates  for  liberty  ; the 
weakeft  come  behind,  and  fome  even  die  in  the  fhell.  When 
ail  are  produced,  fhe  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide  for 
themfelves.  Her  affe&ion  and  her  pride  feem  then  to  alter 
her  very  nature,  and  correct  her  imperfections.  No  longer 
voracious  or  cowardly,  (he  abftains  from  all  food  that  her 
young  can  fwallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  every  creature  that 
Ihe  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mifchief. 

Ten  or  twelve*  chickens  are  the  greateft  number  that  a 
good  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a time  ; but  as  this  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  number  of  her  eggs,  fchemes  have  been 
imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  an  hen,  and  thus  turn 
her  produce  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  contrivance  I 
mean  is  the  artificial  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  ftoves, 
as  is  practifed  at  Grand  Cairo  ; or  in  a chymical  elaboratory 
properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effe&ed  by  Mr.  Reaumur. 
At  Grand  Cairo,  they  thus  produce  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
chickens  at  a time  ; where,  as  they  are  brought  forth  in  their 
mild  fpring,  which  is  warmer  than  our  fummer,  the  young 
ones  thrive  without  clutching.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  our 
colder  and  unequal  climate;  the  little  animal  may,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  hatched  from  the  (hell ; but  they  almoft 
all  perifh  when  excluded.  The  cock  is  a fhort-lived  animal  ; 
but  how  long  thefe  birds  live,  if  left  to  themfelves,  is  not 
yet  well  ascertained  by  any  hiftorian.  As  they  are  kept  only 
for  profit,  and  in  >*a  few  years  become  unfit  for  generation, 
there  are  few  that,  from  mere  motives  of  curiofity,  will 
make  the  tedious  experiment  of  maintaining  a proper  number 
till  they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be  ten  years  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  extent. 

The  Peacock,  by  the  common  people  of  Italy,  is  faid 
to  have  the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a devil  and  the 
guts  of  a thief.  Our  firft  peacocks  were  brought  Trom  the 
Eaft-Indies;  and  we  are  allured,  that  they  are  ftill  found  in 
vaft  flocks,  in  a wild  ftate,  in  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Cey- 
lon. The  peacock  has  in  fome  countries  been  efteemed  as 
an  article  of  luxury,  but  whatever  there  may  be  of  delicacy 
in  the  flefh  of  a young  peacock,  it  is  certain  an  old  one  is  very 
indifferent  eating. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  continue  very 
long;  for  we  find,  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  Firft,  that  it 
was  a cuftom  to  ferve  up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the  great, 
with  an  intention  not  to  be  eaten,  but  only  to  be  leen. 

Their 
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Their  manner  was  to  drip  off  the  (kin  ; and  then  preparing 
the Tody  with  the  warmeft  (pices,  they  covered  it  up  again 
in  Its  former  (kin,  with  all  its  plumage  in  full  difplay,  and 
no  way  injured  by  the  preparation.  The  bird  thus  pre- 
pared, was  otten  preferved  for  many  years  without  corrup- 
ting; and  ,t  is  afferted  of  the  peacock’s  fleflj,  that  it  keeps 
longer  unputrefied  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  To  give 
a higher  zeft  to  thele  entertainments,  on  weddings  parti- 
cularly, they  filled  the  bird’s  beak  and  throat  with  cotton 

and  camphire,  which  they  fct  on  fire  to  amufe  and  delight 
the  company.  s 

Like  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind,  the  peacock  feeds 
upon  corn  ; but  its  chief  predile&ion  is  for  barley.  But 
tnere  is  fc  a reefy  any  food  that  it  will  not  at  times  covet  and 
pur  ue.  In  the  indulgence  of  thefe  capricious  purfuits, 

r1.8  Cfnn0t  ?flly  confine  ; it  ftrips  the  tops  of  houfcs  of 
then  tiles  or  thatch,  it  lays  wafte  the  labours  of  the  garden- 
er, roots  up  his  choiceft  feeds,  and  nips  his  favouritellowers 
lnA  e.  . f ‘tlL’s  ifs  heauty  but  ill  recompenfes  for  the 
milchief  it  occafions;  and  many  of  the  more  homely  looking 
towis  are  very  defervedly  preferred  before  it.  & 

The  pea-hen  feldom  lays  above  five  or  fix  eggs  in  this 
climate  before  fhe  fits.  Ariftotle  deferibes  her  as  laying 
twelve ; and  it  is  probable,  in  her  native  climate,  fhe  may 
he  thus  prolific:  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  forefts  where 
they  breed  naturally,  they  are  numerous  beyond  exprefiion. 
1 he  bird  lives  about  twenty  years;  and  not  till  its  third 

year  has  it  that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  that  adorns  its 
tail.  ° 


1 i URKEY-j  /Lhe  natal  place  of  the  cock  and  the 
peacock  is  pretty  well  afeertained,  but  there  are  ffronger 
doubts  concerning  the  turkey;  fome  contending  that  it  has 

been  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Eaft  Indies  many  cen- 
turies ago  ; while  others  afl'ert,  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  a native  of  the  New  Con- 
t i nen f,  and  that  it  was  not  brought  into  Europe  till  the  dif- 
covery  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the  tendereft  of  all 

biros^;  yet,  in  its  wild  ffate,  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 
the  forelts  of  Canada,  which  are  covered  with  fnow  above 
three  parts  of  the  year.  In  their  natural  woods,  they  are 
found  much  larger  than  in  their  ffate  of  domeftic  captivity. 

I hey  are  much  more  beautiful  alfo,  their  feathers  being  of  a 
dark  grey,  bordered  at  the  edges  with  a bright  gold  colour. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  the  favages  of  the  country  weave  into  cloaks  to  adorn 
their  perfons,  and  fafhion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never 
once  think  of  taking  into  keeping  animals  that  the  woods  fur- 
nifh  them  with  in  l'ufficient  abundance.  Savage  man  leems 
to  find  a delight  in  precarious  poffeflion.  The  hunting  of 
the  turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his  principal  diverfions  ; 
as  its  flefh  contributes  chiefly  to  the  fupport  of  his  family. 
When  he  has  difcovered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which,  in 
general,  is  near  fields  of  nettles,  or  where  there  is  plenty  of 
any  kind  of  grain,  he  takes  his  dog  with  him,  which  is  train- 
ed to  the  fport,  and  he  fends  him  into  the  midft  of  the  flock. 
The  turkies  no  fooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than  they  fet 
off  running  at  full  fpeed,  and  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  they 
leave  the  dog  far  behind  them:  he  follows  neverthelefs,  and 
fenfible  they  muff  foon  be  tired,  as  they  cannot  go  full  fpeed 
for  any  length  of  time,  he,  at  laft,  forces  them  to  take 
fhelter  in  a tree,  where  they  fit  quite  fpent  and  fatigued,  till 
the  hunter  comes  up,  and  with  a long  pole,  knocks  them 
down  one  after  the  other. 

This  manner  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  deftroyed,  ar- 
gues no  great  inftindt  in  the  animal  ; and  indeed,  in  their 
captive  ffate,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  pofleffed  of  much. 
They  l'eem  a ftupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  apt  enough  to 
quarrel  among  themfelves,  yet  without  any  weapons  to  do 
each  other  an  injury.  Every  body  knows  the  ftrange  anti- 
pathy the  turkey-cock  has  to  a red  colour.  But  there  is 
another  method  of  encreafing  the  animoiity  of  thefe  birds 
againft  each  other,  which  is  often  practifed  by  boys,  when 
they  have  a mind  for  a battle.  This  is  no  more  than  to 
fmear  over  the  head  of  one  of  the  turkies  with  dirt,  and  the 
reft  run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  fpeed  of  impotent  animofity  : 
nay,  two  of  them  thus  difguifed,  will  figrit  each  other  till 
they  are  almoft  fuffecated  with  fatigue  and  anger. 

But  though  fo  furious  among  themfelves,  they  are  weak 
and  cowardly  againft  other  animals,  though  far  lels  powerful 
than  they.  The  cock  often  makes  the  turkey  keep  at  a dif- 
tance;  and  they  feldom  venture  to  attack  him  but  with  uni- 
ted force,  when  they  rather  opprefs  him  by  their  weight, 
than  annoy  him  by  their  arms.  There  is  no  animal,  how 
contemptible  foever,  that  will  venture  boldly  to  face  the 
turkey-cock,  that  he  will  not  fly  from.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  infolence  of  a bulley,  he  purfuCs  any  thing  that 
feems  to  fear  him,  particularly  lap  dogs  and  children,  againft 
both  which  he  feems  to  have  a peculiar  aversion. 


• The 
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The  female  feems  of  a milder,  gentler  difpofition.  She 
Jays  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs.  Her  young  muft  be  carefully 
fed  with  curd  chopped  with  dock  leaves;  but  as  they  grow 
older,  they  become  more  hardy,  and  follow  the  mother  to 
confiderable  diftances,  in  purfuit  of  infedt  food,  which  they 
prefer  to  any  other.  When  once  grown  up,  turkies  are 
very  hardy  birds,  and  feed  themfelves  at  very  little  expence 
to  the  fanner.  Thofe  of  Norfolk  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft 
oT  this  kingdom,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 
I here  are  places,  however,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they 
are  known  only  in  their  domeftic  ffate,  in  which  they  prow 
to  the  weight  of  fixty  pounds. 

^The  Pheasant.]  It  would  furprife  a fportfman  to  be 
tOid  that  the  pheafant  which  he  finds  wild  in  the  woods,  in 
the  lemoteft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  a foreign  bird,  and 
was  at  firft  artificially  propagated  amongft  us.  They  were 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  Phafis,  a river  of 
Colchis,  in  Afia  Minor  whence  they  ftill  retain  their  name. 

Next  to  the  peacock,  they  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  birds, 
as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes,  as  for  their  hap- 
py mixtures  and  variety.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
pencil  to  draw  any  thing  fo  gloffy,  fo  bright,  or  points  fo 
finely  blending  into  each  other.  We  are  told  that  when 
Crcelus,  king  of  Lydia,  was  feated  on  his  throne,  adorned 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  all  the  barbarous  pomp  of 
eaflern  Iplendour,  he  afked  Solon  if  he  had  ever  beheld  any 
thing  fo  fine  ! The  Greek  philofopher,  no  way  moved  by 
the  objedfs  before  him,  or  taking  a pride  in  his  native  fim- 
plicity,  replied,  that  after  having  feen  the  beautiful  plumage 
of  the  pheafant,  he  could  be  aftonifhed  at  no  other  finery. 

In  fadt,  nothing  can  fatisfy  the  eye  with  a greater  variety 
and  richnefs  of  ornament  than  this  beautiful  creature.  The 
iris  of  the  eyes  is  yellow;  and  the  eyes  themfelves  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a fcarlet  colour,  fprinkled  with  fmall  fpecks 
of  blacic.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  head  there  are  blackifh 
feathers  mixed  with  a fhining  purple.  The  top  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  tinged  with  a darkifh 
green  that  fhines  like  filk.  In  fome,  the  top  of  the  head  is 
of  a fhining  blue,  and  the  head  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  necic,  appears  fometimes  blue  and  fometimes  green, 
as  it  is  differently  placed  to  the  eye  of  the  lpedlator.  The  fea- 
thers of  thebreaff,  the  fhoulders,  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
the  Tides  under  the  wings,  have  a blackifh  ground,  with  edges 
2 tinged 
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tinged  of  an  exquifite  colour,  which  appears  fometimes  black 
and  fometimes  purple,  according  to  the  different  lights  it  is 
placed  in  ; under  the  purple  there  is  a tranfverfe  ftreak  of 
gold  colour.  The  tail,  from  the  middle  feathers  to  the  root, 
is  about  eighteen  inches  long ; the  legs,  the  feet,  and  the 
toes,  are  of  the  colour  of  horn.  There  are  black  fpurs  on 
the  legs,  fhorter  than  thofe  of  a cock ; there  is  a membrane 
that  conne&s  two  of  the  toes  together;  and  the  male  is 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  female. 

This  bird,  though  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  lefs  delicate 
when  ferved  up  to  the  table.  Its  flelh  is  confidered  as  the  great- 
eft  dainty;  and  when  the  old  phyficians  fpoke  of  the  whole- 
fomenefs  of  any  viands,  they  made  their  comparifon  with 
the  flefh  of  the  phealant.  In  the  woods,  the  hen  pheafant 
lays  fr®m  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a feafon;  but  in  a do- 
meftic  ftate  Ihe  feldom  lays  above  ten.  Its  fecundity  when 
wild  is  fufficient  to  flock,  the  foreft ; its  beautiful  plumage 
adorns  it ; and  its  flefh  retains  a higher  flavour  from  its  un- 
limited freedom. 

The  pheafant,  when  full  grown,  feems  to  feed  indiffe- 
rently upon  every  thing  that  offers.  It  is  faid  by  a French 
writer,  that  one  of  the  king’s  fportfmen  {hooting  at  a parcel 
of  crows,  that  were  gathered  round  a dead  carcafe,  to  his 
great  furprize  upon  coming  up,  found  that  he  had  killed  as 
many  pheafants  as  crows.  It  is  even  aflerted  by  fome,  that 
fuch  is  the  carnivorous  difpofition  of  this  bird,  that  when 
feveral  of  them  are  put  together  in  the  fame  yard,  if  one  of 
them  happens  to  fall  fick,  or  feems  to  be  pining,  that  all  the 
reft  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour  it. 

Of  the  pheafant,  as  of  all  other  domeflic  fowl,  there  are 
many  varieties.  There  are  white  rpheafants,  crefled  phea- 
fants, fpotted  pheafants  ; but  of  all  others,  the  golden  phea- 
fant of  China  is  the  molt  beautiful.  It  is  even  a doubt 
whether  the  peacock  itfelf  can  bear  the  comparifon. 

The  Pintada  or  Guinea-Hen.]  This  is  a very  re- 
markable bird,  and  in  fome  meafure  unites  the  charadteriftics 
of  the  pheafant  and  the  turkey.  It  has  the  fine  delicate 
fhape  of  the  one,  and  the  bare  head  of  the  other.  To  be 
more  particular,  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a common  hen  ; but 
as  it  is  fup ported  on  longer  legs  it  looks  much  larger.  It 
has  a round  back,  with  a tail  turned  downwards  like  a par- 
tridge. The  head  is  covered  with  a kind  of  cafque  ; and  the 
whole  plumage  is  black  or  dark  grey,  fpeckled  with  white 
foots.  It  has  wattles  under  the  bill,  which  do  not  proceed 

from 
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from  the  lower  chap  as  in  cocks,  but  from  the  upper,  which 
gives  it  a very  peculiar  air,  while  its  reftlefs  gait  anti  odd 
chuckling  found  diftinguifh  it  fufficiently  from  all  other  birds 

whatever. 

It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  we  find  it  in  dif- 
ferent countries  called  by  different  names,  from  the  place 
whence  they  had  it.  We  have  given  it  the  name  of  that  part 
of  Africa  from  whence  probably  it  was  firft  brought. 

In  many  parts  of  their  native  country,  they  are  feen  in 
vaft  flocks  together,  feeding  their  young,  and  leading  them 
in  queft  of  food.  All  their  habits  are  like  thofe  of  the  poul- 
try kind,  and  they  agree  in  every  other  refpecf,  except  that 
the  male  and  female  are  fo  much  alike,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  diftinguilhed  afunder.  Their  eggs,  like  their  bodies,  are 
fpeckled  ; in  our  climate,  they  lay  but  five  or  fix  in  a feafon  ; 
but  they  are  far  more  prolific  in  their  fultry  regions  at  home. 

The.  Bustard  is  the  largeft  land-bird  that  is  a native 
of  Britain.  It  was  once  much  more  numerous  than  it  is  at 
prefen t ; but  the  cncreafed  cultivation  of  the  country,  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  flefh,  has  greatly  thinned  the 
fpecies  ; fo  that  a time  may  come  when  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ever  fo  large  a bird  was  bred  among  us.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  long  before  this  the  bulfard  would  have  been  ex- 
tirpated, but  for  its  peculiar  manner  of  feeding.  It  inhabits 
only  the  open  and  extenfive  plain,  where  its  food  lies  in 
abundance,  and  where  every  invader  may  be  feen  at  a dif- 
tance. 

The  buftard  is  much  larger  than  the  turkey,  the  male 
generally  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-feven  pounds. 
The  neck  is  a foot'  long,  and  the  legs  a foot  and  a half. 
The  wings  are  not  proportionable  to  the  reft  of  the  body, 
being  but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  one  to  the  other; 
for  which  reafon  the  bird  flies  with  great  difficulty.  The 
head  and  neck  of  the  male  are  afh-coloured;  the  back  is  bar- 
red tranfverfely  with  black,  bright,  and  ruft  colour.  The 
greater  quill  feathers  are  black;  the  belly  white  ; and  the 
tail,  which  confifts  of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with  broad 
black  bars. 

The  buftards  are  frequently  feen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more, 
in  the  extenfive  downs  of  Salifbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths  of 
Suflex  and  Cambridgefhire,  the Dorfetfhire  uplands,  and  as  far 
as  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scotland.  In  thofe  extenfive  plains, 
where  there  are  no  woods  to  fcreen  the  fportfman,  nor  hedges 
to  creep  along,  the  buftards  enjoy  an  indolent  fecuritjr. 

Their. 
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Their  food  is  compofed  of  the  berries  that  grow  among  the 
heath,  and  the  large  earth-worms  that  appear  in  great  quan- 
tities on  the  downs  before  fun-rifing  in  fummer.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  forward  to  approach  tjiem,  they 
have  always  centinels  placed  at  proper  eminences,  which  are 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the  fmalleft  appear- 
ance of  danger.  All  therefore  that  is  left  the  fportfman,  is 
the  comfortlefs  view  of  their  diftant  fecurity.  He  may  wifh, 
but  they  are  in  fafety. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the.fe  birds,  though  they  are 
feldom  fhot  by  the  gun,  are  run  down  by  grey-hounds.  As 
they  are  voracious  and  greedy,  they  often  facrifice  their  fafety 
to  their  appetite,  and  feed  themfelves  fo  very  fat,  that  they 
are  unable  to  fly  without  great  preparation.  When  the  grey- 
hound, therefore,  comes  within  a certain  diftance,  the  buf- 
tard  runs  off  flapping  its  wings,  and  endeavouring  to  o-ather 
air  enough  under  them  to  rife  ; in  the  mean  time,  the  enemy 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  too  late  for  the  bird 
even  to  think  of  obtaining  fafety  by  flight  • for  juft  at  the  rife 
there  is  always  time  loft,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  fenfible ; it 
continues,  therefore,  on  the  foot  until  it  has  got  a fuflicient 
way  before  the  dog  for  flight,  or  until  it  is  taken. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at  once  find  proper 
food  and  fecurity,  fo  they  generally  continue  near  their  old 
haunts,  feldom  wandering  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
home.  As  their  food  is  replete  with  moifture,  it  enables 
them  to  live  upon  thefe  dry  plains,  where  there  are  fcarcely 
any  fprings  of  water,  a long  time  without  drinking,  tfefides 
this,  1\ a l u re  has  given  the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for 
their  fecurity  againft  thirft.  This  is  a pouch,  th?  entrance 
of  which  lies  immediately  under  the  tongue,  and  capable  of 
holding  near  feven  quarts  of  water.  This  is  probably  filled 
upon  proper  occahons,  to  fuppiy  the  hen  when  fitting  0r 
the  young  before  they  can  fly.  b> 

They  make  their  nefts  upon  the  ground,  only  juft  fcrap- 
ing  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  fometimes  lining  it  with  a little 
long  grafs  or  ft  raw.  There  they  lay  two  eggs  onlv,  almoft 
of  the  fize  o i a goofe-egg,  of  a pale  olive  brown,  marked 
with  ipots  of  a darker  colour.  They  hatch  for  about  five 

weeks  and  the  young  ones  run  about  as  foon  as  they  are 
out  of  the  fhell.  * 

The  Cock  of  the  wood,  the  Black  Cock,  theQnous 
and  ‘he  Ptarmigan— Are  all  birds  of  a fimilar  nature’ 
and  chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny  forefts,  at  a 

1 diftance 
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diftance  from  mankind.  They  might  once  indeed  have  been 
common  enough  over  all  England,  when  a great  part  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  heath  ; but  at  prefent  their  num- 
bers are  thinned  : the  two  firft  of  this  kind  are  utterly  un- 
known in  the  fouth,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  extenfive  heaths  afford  them 
fecurity,  and  the  forefts  fhelter. 

The  cock  of  the  wood  is  fometimes  of  the  fize  of  a turkey, 
and  often  weighs  near  fourteen  pounds ; the  black  cock,  of 
which  the  male  is  all  over  black,  though  the  female  is  of  the 
colour  of  a partridge,  is  about  the  fize  of  a hen,  and,  like 
the  former  is  only  found  with  us  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land ; the  grous  is  about  half  as  large  again  as  a partridge, 
and  its  colour  much  like  that  of  a wood-cock,  but  redder  ; 
the  ptarmigan  is  ftill  fomewhat  lefs,  and  is  of  a pale  brown 
or  afh  colour.  They  are  all  diftinguifhable  from  other  birds 
of  the  poultry  kind,  by  a naked  (kin,  of  a fcarlet  colour, 
above  the  eyes,  in  the  place  and  of  the  figure  of  eye-brows. 

The  cock  of  the  wood,  when  in  tfie  foreft,  attaches  himfelf 
principally  to  the  oak  and  the  pine  tree  ; the  cones  of  the  lat- 
ter fcrving  for  his  food,  and  the  thick  boughs  for  an  habi- 
tation. He  feeds  alfo  upon  ants  eggs,  which  feem  a high 
delicacy  to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  : cranberries  are 
likewiie  often  found  in  his  crop.  The  female  is  much  lefs 
than  her  mate,  and  entirely  unlike  him  in  plumage,  fo  that 
fhe  might  be  miftaken  for  a bird  of  another  fpecies : fhe  fel- 
dom  lays  more  than  fix  or  feven  eggs,  which  are  white,  and 
marked  with  yellow,  of  the  fize  of  a common  hen’s  e™  ; 
fhe  generally  lays  them  in  a dry  place  and  a moffy  ground  ; 
and  when  fhe  is  obliged,  during  the  time  of  incubation,  to 
leave  her  eggs  in  queft  of  food,  fhe  covers  them  up  fo  art- 
fully, with  mofs  or  dry  leaves,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  difcover  them. 

As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched,  they  are  feen  run- 
ning with  extreme  agility  after  the  mother,  though  fome- 
times they  are  not  entirely  difengaged  from  the  fhell.  They 
foon  come  to  perfection  : they  are  an  hardy  bird,  their  food 
lies  every  where  before  them,  and  it  would  feem  that  they 
fhould  encreafe  in  great  abundance.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe;  their  numbers  are  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and  beafts 
of  every  kind  ; and  ftill  more  by  their  own  falacious  con- 
tefts.  They  fight  each  other,  like  game  cocks  ; and  are  fo 
inattentive  to  their  own  fafety,  that  it  often  happens  that 
two  or  three  of  them  are  killed  at  a fhot.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  thefe  contefts,  the  bird  which  comes  off  victorious 

takes 
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takes  pofleflion  of  the  female  feraglio,  as  it  is  certain  they 
have  no  faithful  attachments. 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds  ; the  grey  and  the 
red.  The  red  partridge  is  the  largeft  of  the  two,  and  often 
perches  upon  trees  ; the  grey,  with  which  we  are  beft  ac- 
quainted in  England,  is'moft  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on  the 
ground. 

The  partridge  feems  to  be  a bird  well  known  all  over  the 
world,  as  it  is  found  in  every  country,  and  in  every  climate; 
as  well  in  the  frozen  regions  about  the  pole,  as  the  torrid 
tracls  under  the  equator.  It  even  feems  to  adapt  itfelf  to 
the  nature  of  the  climate  where  it  refides.  In  Greenland, 
the  partridge,  which  is  brown  in  fummer,  as  foon  as  the 
icy  winter  lets  in,  begins  to  take  a covering  fuited  to  the 
leafon : it  is  then  clothed  with  a warm  down  beneath;  and 
its  outward  plumage  aflumes  the  colour  of  the  fnows  amongfl: 
which  it  feeks  its  food.  I he  manners  of  the  partridge  in 
mofl:  circumftances,  refemble  all  thofe  of  poultry  in  general; 
but  their  cunning  and  inftindt  feems  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the 
larger  kinds.  Perhaps,  as  they  live  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  their  enemies,  they  have  more  frequent  occaiion  to 
put  their  little  arts  in  practice  ; and  learn,  by  habit,  the 
means  of  evafion  or  fafety.  Whenever,  therefore,  a dog  or 
otner  formidably  animal  approaches  their  neft,  the  female 
ufes  every  means  to  draw  him  away.  She  keeps  juft  before 
him,  pretends  to  be  incapable  of  flying,  juft  hops  up,  and 
then  falis  down  before  him,  but  never  goes  off  fo  far  as  to 
difcourage  her  purluer.  At  length,  when  fhe  has  drawn 
him  entirely  away  from  her  fecret  treafure,  fhe  at  once  takes 
Wing,  and  fair  1 y leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in  defpair. 

After  the  danger  is  over,  and  the  dog  withdrawn,  fhe 
then  calls  her  young  who  affemble  at  once  at  her  cry,  and 
fonow  where  fhe  leads  them.  There  are  generally  from  ten 
to  fifteen  in  a covey;  and,  if  unmolefted,  they  live  fnm 
fifteen  to  feventeen  years. 


I he  Quail  is  a bird  much  fmaller  than  any  of  the 
former,  being  not  above  half  the  fize  of  a partridge  The 
feathers  of  the  head  are  black,  edged  with  riifty  brown  ; ihe 
nealr  is  of  a pale  yellowifh  red,  fpntted  with  black;  the 
feathers x>n  the  back  are  marked  with  lines  of  pale  yellow 
and  the  legs  are  of  a pale  hue.  1 1 J 

The  quail  js  by  all  known  to  be  a bird  of  paffage  : and  - 
yet  if  we  confider  its  heavy  manner  of  flying,  and  its  dearth 
0 P urr'agc,  with  reipedt  to  its  corpulence,  vve  lhali  be  fur- 
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prifed  how  a bird  fo  apparently  ill  qualified  for  migration, 
fhould  take  fuch  extenfive  journeys.  Nothing  however  is 
more  certain.  tc  When  we  failed  from  Rhodes  to  Alexan- 
dria,” lays  Bellonius,  “ about  autumn,  many  quails,  flying 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  were  taken  in  our  (hip  ; 
and  failing  at  fpring-time  the  contrary  way,  from  thd 
fouth  to  the  north,  1 obferved  them  on  their  return, 
«c  when  many  of  them  were  taken  in  the  fame  manner.” 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  many  others  ; who  aver,  that 
tbev  choole  a north  wind  for  thele  adventures ; the  fouth 
wind  being  very  unfavourable,  as  it  retards  their  flight,  by 
moiflening  their  plumage.  They  then  fly  two  by  two; 
continuing,  when  their  way  lies  over  land,  to  go  fafter  by 
night  than  by  day  : and  to  fly  very  high,  to  avoid  being  fur- 
prifed  or  fet  upon  by  birds  of  prey.  Jt  is  now,  however, 
aflerted  by  fome,  that  the  quail  only  migrates  from  one  pro- 
vince of  a country  to  another.  For  inftance,  that  in  Eng- 
land, they  fly  from  the  inland  counties,  to  thofe  bordering 
on  the  fea,  and  continue  there  all  the  winter. 

Thefe  birds  are  much  lefs  prolific  than  the  partridge  ; 
feldom  laying  more  than  fix  or  feven  whitifh  eggs,  marked 
with  ragged,  ruft-coloured  fpots.  Quail-fighting  was  a 
favourite"  amufement  among  the  Athenians  ; they  abftained 
from  the  flefh  of  this  bird,  deeming  it  unwholefome,  as  fup- 
pofincr  that  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore;  but  th ty  reared 
greatluimbers  of  them,  for  the  plea  fu  re  of  feeing  them  fight; 
and  flaked  fums  of  money,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  cocks, 
upon  the  fuecefs  of  the  combat.  Fafhion,  however,  has  at 
prefent  changed  with  regard  to  rh is  bird  ; we  take  no  plea- 
fure in  its  courage,  but"its  ficfh  is  confidered  as  a very  great 
delicacy. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Qj~  Birds  of  the  Pie  Species. — 'The  Raven.' — The  Crew.  Tisc 
Magpie. — The  Roller — ‘1  he  Toucan. — The  Woodpecker. — 
1 he  Bird  of  Paradife. — The  Cuckoo. — The  Parrot , MuckaiUy 
Parakeet*  b’c. — The  Pigeon. 

THE  Raven,  the  Carrion-crow,  and  the  Rook,  are 
birds  fo  well  known,  that  a long  defeription  would  but 
obfeure  our  ideas  of  them.  The  raven  is  the  largeft  of  the 
three,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  not  only  by  his  fize, 
but  by  his  bill  being  fomewhat  more  hooked  than  that  of  the 
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reit.  As  for  the  carrion-crow  and  the  rook,  they  fo  ftrongly 
referable  each  other,  both  in  make  and  fize,  that  they  are 
not  eafily  diftinguifhed  afunder.  The  chief  difference  to  be 
found  between  them  lies  in  the  bill  of  the  rook  ; which,  by 
frequently  being  thruft  into  the  ground  to  fetch  out  ^rubs 
and  earth-worms,  is  bare  of  feathers  as  far  as  the  eyes^  and 
appears  of  a wlntifh  colour.  It  differs  alfo  in  the  purple 
fp  lend  our  or  glofs  of  its  feathers,  which  in  the  carrion-crow 
are  of  a more  dirty-black.  Nor  is  it  amifs  to  make  thefe 
diftinclions,  as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequently  fuffered  for 
its  fimilitude  to  the  carrion-crow  j and  thus  an  harmlefs 
bird,  that  feeds  only  upon  infers  and  corn,  has  been  de- 
ftroyed  for  another  that  feeds  upon  carrion,  and  is  often  de- 
ft ru  61  ive  among  younjji  poultry 

The  raven  is  a bird  found  in  every  region  of  the  world  ; 
ftrong  and  hardy,  he  is  uninfluenced  by  the  changes  of  the 
weather;  and  when  other  birds  feem  numbed  with  cold,  or 
pining  with  famine,  the  raven  is  aclive  and  healthy,  bufily 
employed  in  prowiing  for  prey,  or  fporting  in  the  coldeft 
atmofphere.  As  the^  heats  at  the  line  do  not  opprefs  him,  fo 
he  bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  countries  with  equal  indiffe- 
rence. He  is  fometimes  indeed  feen  milk  white,  and  this 
may  probably  be  the  effe&  of  the  rigorous  climates  of  the 
nottn.  A raven  may  be  reclaimed  to  almoft  every  purpofe 
to  which  birds  can  be  converted*  He  may  be  trained  uo  for 
fowling  like  an  hawk  ; he  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry 
like  a ipamel ; he  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  a parrot ; but 
the  mod:  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught  to 
ling  like  a man.  I have  heard  a raven  ling  the  Black  loke 
with  great  diftincinefs,  truth,  and  humour." 

Indeed  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a domeftic,  he  has 
many  quauties  that  render  him  extremely  amufino-.  Bufv 
lnquifitive,  and  impudent,  he  goes  every  whereg  affronts 
and  drives  oft  tne  cogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the  poultry  and 
is  particularly  affiduous  in  cultivating  the  goo  1*  will  of  the 
coo.c  maid,  who  feems  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  family 
But  then,  with  the  amufing  qualities  of  a favourite,  he  often 

!nd  Ten  T?  •and«ef?S’  He  is  * S,uttI)n  hv  natu.es 
and  a thief  by  habit.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  t0  petty 

depredations  on  the  pantry  or  the  larder ; he  foars  at  mo-e 

magnificent  plunder  ; at  (polls  which  he  can  neither  exhibit 

haftnj°,l’  cWl!'Ch’  Bke  a he  re,!i  Satisfied  with 

. c fattsudion  of  fometimes  vifuing  and  contcm- 

^at.ng  ,n  fecret.  A piece  of  money,  a tea-fpoon,  or  a rinn 
»re  always  tempting  baits  to  his  avarice;  thefe  he  will  flifv 
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feize  upon,  and,  if ’not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite 
hole. 

In  his  wild  (late,  the  raven  is  an  affive  and  greedy  plun-  . 
derer.  Nothing  comes  amifs  to  him.  If  in  his  flights  he 
perceives  no  hopes  of  carrion,  and  his  fcent  is  fo  exquifite, 
that  he  can  fmell  it  at  a vad  didance  ; he  then  contents 
himfelf  with  more  unfavory  food,  fruits,  infers,  and  the  ac- 
cidental defert  of  a dunghill.  This  bird  chiefly  builds  its 
ned:  in  trees,  and  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a pale  green  co- 
lour, marked  with  fmall  brownifh  fpots. 

Notwithftanding  the  injury  thefe  birds  do  in  picking  out 
the  eyes  of  fheep  and  lambs,  when  they  find  them  fick  and 
helplefs,  a vulgar  refped:  is  paid  them  as  being  the  birds 
that  fed  the  prophet  Elijah  in  the  wildernefs.  This  pre- 
pofleflion  in  favour  of  the  raven  is  of  very  antient  date,  as 
the  Romans  themfelves,  who  thought  the  bird  ominous, 
paid  it,  from  motives  of  fear,  the  moll:  profound  veneration. 
One  of  thefe  that  had  been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Caftor,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  flew  down  into  the  (hop  of  a taylor,  who 
took  much  delight  in  the  vifits  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
He  taught  the  bird  feveral  tricks  ; but  particularly  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  whole 
royal  family.  The  taylor  was  beginning  to  grow  rich  by 
thole  who  came  to  fee  this  wonderful  raven,  till  an  envious 
neighbour,  difpleafed  at  the  taylor’s  luccefs,  killed  the  bird, 
and  deprived  the  taylor  of  his  future  hopes  of  fortune.  The 
Romans,  however,  took  the  poor  taylor’s  part  ; they  pu- 
niihed  the  man  who  offered  the  injury^ and  gave  the  raven 
all  the  honours  of  a magnificent  interment. 

Birds  in  general  live  longer  than  quadrupeds  ; and  the 
raven  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  molt  long-lived  of  the  num- 
ber. Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  live  near  an  hun- 
dred years.  This  animal,  indeed,  feems  polfelfed  of  thofe 
qualities  that  generally  produce  longevity,  a good  appetite, 
and  great  exercife. 

The  carrion-crow  refembles  the  raven  in  its  appetites,  its 
laying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young.  It  only 
differs  in  being  lefs  bold,  leis  docile,  and  lefs  favoured  by 
mankind. 

The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another,  but  a more  harmlefs 
train,  that  have  no  carnivorous  appetites,  but  only  feed 
upon  infe&s  and  corn.  The  Royfton  crow  is  about  the  fizc 
of  the  two  former.  The  bread,  belly,  back,  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  being  of  a pale  afh-colour  j the  head  and 
wings  gl oiled  over  with  a fine  blue.  He  is  a bird  of  pailage 
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Vifiting  this  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  leaving 
it  in  the  fpring.  He  breeds,  however,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Britifh  dominions  ; and  his  neff  is  common  enough  in 
trees  in  Ireland.  The  jack-daw  is  black,  like  all  the  for- 
mer, but  afh-coloured  on  the  breaff  and  belly.  He  , is  not 
above  the  fize  of  a pigeon.  He  is  docile  and  loquacious. 
His  head  being  large  for  the  fize  of  his  body,  which,  as  has 
been  remarked,  argues  him  ingenious  and  crafty.  He  builds 
in  ffeeples,  old  caffles,  and  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix 
eggs  in  a leafon.  The  Cornifh  chough  is  like  a jack-daw, 
but  larger,  and  almoft  the  fize  of  a crow.  I he  feet  and 
legs  are  long  hke  thofe  of  a jack-daw,  but  of  a red  colour; 
and  the  plumage  is  black  all  over.  It  frequents  rocks,  old 
caffles,  and  churches,  by  the  fea-fide,  like  the  daw  ; and 
with  the  fame  noify  affiduity.  It  is  only  feen  along  the 
weftern  coafts  of  England.  Thefe  are  birds  very  fimilar  in 
their  manners,  feeding  on  grain  and  infects,  living  in  foci- 
ety,  and  often  fufFering  general  caffigation  from  the  flock 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

To  this  tribe  of  the  crow-kind,  fome  foreign  forts  might 
be  added  : I will  take  notice  only  of  one,  which,  from  the 
extraordinary  fize  and  fafhion  of  its  bill,  mult  not  be  palled 
in  lilence.  This  is  the  Calao , or  horned  Indian  raven, 
which  exceeds  the  common  raven  in  fize,  and  habits  of  de- 
predation. But  what  he  differs  in  from  all  other  birds  is 
the  beak,  which,  by  its  length  and  curvature  at  the  end, 
appears  defigned  fo-r  rapine,  but  then  it  has  a kind  of  horn 
Handing  out  from  the  top,  which  looks  fomewhat  like  a fe- 
cund bill,  and  gives  this  bird,  otherwife  fierce  and  deformed, 
a very  formidable  appearance.  The  horn  fprings  out  of  the 
forehead,  and  grows  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  being  of 
great  bulk ; lo  that  near  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches 
broad,  not  unlike  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  more 
crooked  at  tjie  tip  In  luch  of  thofe  birds  as  come  from 
different  parts  of  Africa,  the  body  is  proportionable  to  the 
beak  ; in  fuch  as  come  from  the  Molucca  Iflands,  the  beak 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  body. 

1 he  Magpie  is  too  well  known  to  need  a defeription. 
Indeed,  were  its  other  accomplilhments  equal  to  its  beauty, 
few  birds  could  be  put  in  competition.  Its  black,  its 
white,  its  green  and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  com- 
bination of  the  glolfes  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  anv  that 
adorn  the  rnoft  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribe.  But'it  has 
too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a beau,  to  depreciate  thefe  na- 
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tural  perfe&ions  : vain,  reftlefs,  loud,  and  quarrelfamc,  it 
is  an  unvvdcf  me  intruder  every  where;  and  never  mifles  an 
opportunity,  when  it  finds  one,  of  doing  mifchief. 

I he  may  pie  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  butcher-bird 
in  its  bill,  which  has  a fharp  procefs  near  the  end  of  the 
upper  chap,  as  well  as  in  the  fhortnefs  of  its  win_is,  and 
the  form  of  the  tail,  each  feather  fhortening  from  the  two 
middlemod.  lout  it  agrees  ill’ll  more  in  its  iood,  living  not 
only  upon  worms  and  infers,  but  alfo  upon  fmall  birds, 
when  they  can  be  feized.  A wounded  lark,  or  a young 
chicken  feparated  from  the  hen,  are  fure  plunder  ; and  the 
magpie  will  even  fometimes  fet  upon  and  drike  a black- 
bird. 

1 he  fame  infolence  prompts  it  to  telze  the  larged  animals 
when  its  infults  can  be  offered  with  fecurity.  ^I'hey  often 
are  feen  perched  upon  the  back  of  an  ox  or  a fheep,  pecking 
up  the  infects  to  be  found  there,  chattering  and  tormenting 
the  poor  animal  at  the  fame  time,  and  dretching  out  their 
necks  for  combat,  if  the  bead  turns  its  head  backward  to  re- 
prehend them.  They  feek  out  alfo  t,he  neils  of  birds; 
and,  if  the  parent  cfcapes,  the  eggs  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency : the  thrufh  and  the  black-bird  are  but  too  fre- 
quently robbed  by  this  adaffin,  and  this  in  fome  meafure 
eaufes  their  fcarcity. 

No  food  fee  ms  to  come  amifs  to  this  bird  ; it  fhares 
with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with  rooks  in  their  grain, 
and  with  the  cuckoo  in  birds  eggs:  but  it  feems  podifTed 
of  a providence  fcldom  ufua!  with  gluttons  : for  when  it  is 
fatisded  for  the  prefent,  it  lays  up  the  remainder  of  the  fead 
for  another  occahon.  It  will  even  in  a tame  date  hide  its 
food  when  it  has  done  eating,  and  after  a time  return  to 
the  fecret  hoard  with  renewed  appetite  and  vociferation. 

In  all  its  habits  it  di drovers  a degree  of  inflindf  unufual 
to  other  birds.  Its  ned  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  compiled  than  for  the  place  the  magpie  takes 
to  build  it  in.  'l  ire  ned  is  ufually  placed  confpicuous 
enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  fome  hawthorn  bufh,  cr  on 
the  top  of  fome  high  tree.  The  place,  however,  is  always 
found  difficult  of  accefs  ; for  the  tree  pitched  upon  ufually 
grows  in  fome  thick  hedge-row,  fenced  by  brambles  at  the 
root;  or  fometimes  one  of  the  higher  bufhes  is  fixed  upon 
for  the  purpofe.  When  the  place  is  thus  chofen  as  inac- 
ceffihle  as  podible  to  men,  the  next  care  is  to  fence  the  ned 
above,  f.  as  to  defend  it  from  all  the  various  enemies  of  air. 
The  kite,  tnc  crow,  and  the  fparrow-hawk,  are  to  be 
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guarded  againft  ; as  their  nefts  have  been  fometimes  plun- 
dered by  the  magpie,  To  it  is  reafonably  feared  that  they  will 
take  the  firft  opportunity  to  retaliate.  To  prevent  this,  the 
-magpie’s  neft  is  built  with  furprifing  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  body  of  the  neft  is  compofed  of  hawthorn  branches  ; 
the  thorns  {ticking  outward,  but  well  united  together  by 
their  mutual  infertions.  Within  it  is  lined  with  fibrous 
roots,  wool,  and  long  grafs,  and  then  nicely  plaiftered  all 
round  with  mud  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  neft  being  thus 
made  firm  and  commodious,  the  next  work  is  to  make  the 
canopy  which  is  to  defend  it  above.  This  is  compofed  of 
the  fharpeft  thorns,  woven  together  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
deny  all  entrance  except  at  the  door,  which  is  juft  large 
enough  to  permit  egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  owners.  In  this 
fortrefs  the  male  and  female  hatch  and  bring  up  their  brood 
with  fecurity,  llieltcred  from  all  attacks  but  thofe  of  the 
climbing  fc'nool-boy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody 
hands  too  dear  a price  for  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones.  The 
magpie  lays  fix  or  feven  eggs,  of  a pale  green  colour,  fpotted 
with  brown. 

Th  is  bird,  in  its  domeftic  ftate,  preferves  its  natural  cha- 
racter with  firidt  propriety.  The  fame  noily,  mifehievous 
habits  attend  it  to  the  cage  that  marked  it  in  the  woods  ; 
and  being  more  cunning,  fo  it  is  alfo  a more  docile  bird  than 
any  other  taken  into  keeping.  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
teaching  it  to  fpeak,  have  a foolifh  cuftom  of  cutting  its 
tongue,  which  only  puts  the  poor  animal  to  pain,  without 
improving  its  fpeech  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  Its  fpeaking  is 
fometimes  very  diftindt ; but  its  founds  are  too  thin  and  fharp 
to  be  an  exadt  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  which  the 
hoarfe  raven  and  parrot  can  counterfeit  more  exadtly. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  Jay,  which  is  one  of  fhe 
moil  beautiful  of  the  Britifh  birds.  The  forehead  is  white, 
ltreaked  with  black  ; the  head  is  covered  with  very  loner- 
feathers,  which  it  can  erec!  into  a creft  at  pleafure ; the 
whole  neck,  back,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  of  a faint  purple, 
dafhed  with  grey  5 the  wings  are  molt  beautifully  barred 
with  a lovely  blue,  black,  and  white  ; the  tail  is  black,  and 
the  feet  of  a pale  brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon 
fruits,  will  kill  fmall  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile. 

I he  Chatterer  alfo,  which  is  a native  of  Germany, 
imv  be  placed  in  this  rank ; and  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the 
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former.  It  is  variegated  with  a beautiful  mixture  of  co- 
lours ; red,  afh-colour,  chefnut,  and  yellow. 

The  Roller  is  not  lefs  beautiful  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer. The  b read:  and  belly  are  blue  ; the  head  green  ; and 
the  wings  variegated  with  blue,  black,  and  white.  But  it 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  a fort  of  naked  tu- 
bercles or  warts  near  the  eyes,  which  ftill  farther  contribute 
to  encreafe  its  beauty. 

To  this  clafs  mav  be  added  a numerous  lift  from  all  the 
tropical  forefts  of  the  eaft  and  weft;  I will  fix  only  upon 
one,  the  'T'oucan,  a bird  of  the  pie  kind,  whofe  bill  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  reft  of  its  whole  body. 

Of  this  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four  or  five  varieties. 
I fhall  only  defcribe  the  red-beaked  toucan.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of,  and  fhaped  like  a jack-daw,  with  a large  head  to 
fupport  its  monftrous  bill  : this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  to  its  point,  is  fix  inches  and  an  half;  and  its 
breadth,  in  the  thickeft  part,  is  a little ‘more  than  two. 
Its  thicknefs  near  the  head,  is  one  inch  and  a quarter  ; and 
it  is  a little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  upper  chap,  the 
under  fide  being  round  alfo  ; the  whole  of  the  bill  extremely 
flight,  and  a little  thicker  than  parchment.  The  upper  chap 
is  of  a bright  yellow,  except  on  each  fide,  which  is  of  a 
fine  fcarlet  colour  ; as  is  alfo  the  lower  chap,  except  at  the 
bale,  which  is  purple.  Between  the  head  and  the  bill  there 
is  a black  line  of  reparation  all  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill; 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  noftrils  are  placed,  and  are 
almoft  covered  with  feathers ; which  has  occafioned  fome 
writers  to  fay,  that  the  toucan  has  no  noftrils.  Round  the 
eyes,  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a fpare  of  bluifh  fkin,  void 
of  feathers,  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a white 
fpot  on  each  fide  joining  to  the  bafe  of  the  upper  chap. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  ru  ck,  the  back,  wings,  tail,  belly, 
and  thighs,  are  black.  The  under  fide  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  bread,  are  white.  Between  the 
white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black  on  the  belly,  is  a fpace 
of  rvd  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a new  moon,  w ith  its  horns 
upwards.  The  legs,  feet  and  claws,  aie  of  an  afh-colour; 
and  the  t<  e,  hand  like  thofe  of  pairots,  two  before,  and  two 
behind. 

it  is  reported,  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though  fur- 
xiifhed  with  fo  formidable  a beak,  is  harmlcfs  and  gentle, 
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being  fo  cafily  made  tame,  as  to  fit  and  hatch  its  young  in 
houles.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  very 
o-reedily,  gorging  itfelf  in  luch  a manner,  that  it  voids  it 
crude  and  unconcoiSted.  This,  however,  is  no  objection  to 
the  natives  from  ufing  it  again  ; they  even  prefer  it  before 
that  pepper  which  is  frefh  gathered  from  the  tree  : and  feem 
perfuaded  that  theftrength  and  heat  of  the  pepper  is  qualified 
by  the  bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  aie  thus  ex- 
haufted. 

This  bird  is  only  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  great  requefl,  both  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flefh,  which  is  tender  and  nourifhing,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  particularly  the  feathers  of  the  bread. 
The  (kin  of  this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off,  and  when  dry, 
glue  to  their  cheeks  ; and  this  they  conhder  as  an  irrefiftible 
addition  to  their  beauty. 

The  Woodpeckers.]  Thefe  birds  live  chiefly  upon  / 
the  infers  contained  in  the  body  of  trees  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are  furnifhed  with  a ftraight,  hard,  ftrong,  angular 
and  (harp  bill,  made  for  piercing  and  boring.  They  have  a 
tongue  of  a very  great  length  j round,  ending  in  a {harp, 
ft  iff,  bony  thorn,  dentated  on  each  fide,  to  ftrike  ants  and 
infects  when  diflodged  from  their  cells.  1 heir  legs  are 
ftiort  and  ftrong,  for  the  purpofes  of  climbing.  Their  toes 
ftand  two  forward,  and  two  backward  ; which  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  holding  by  branches  of  trees.  I hey 
have  hard  ftiff  tails,  to  lean  upon  when  climbing.  They 
feed  only  upon  infers,  and  want  that  inteftine,  which  ana- 
tomifts  call  the  caecum  ; a circumftance  peculiar  to  this  tiibe 
only. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds,  and  many  varieties  in 
each  kind.  They  form  large  colonies  in  the  forefts  of  every 
part  of  the  world.  They  differ  in  fize,  colour,  and  appear- 
ance ; and  agree  only  in  the  marks  above-mentioned,  or  in 
thofe  habits  which  refult  from  fo  peculiar  a conformation. 
Jnftead,  therefore,  of  defeending  into  a minute  diferimina- 
tion  of  every  fpecies,  let  us  take  one  for  a pattern.  The 
Green  Wood-fpite  or  Wood-pecker  is  called  the  Rain  Fowl 
in  fome  parts  of  the  country  ; becaufe,  when  it  makes  .a 
greater  noife  than  ordinary,  it  is  fuppofed  to  foretell  rain, 
it  is  about  the  fize  of  a jay  j the  throat,  breaft  and  belly 
are  of  a pale  greenifh  colour  ; and  the  back,  neck  and  covert 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  green.  But  the  tongue  makes  its 
molt  diftinguifhed  charatfteriftic,  as  it  ferves  for  its  iupport 
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and  defence.  As  was  faid  above,  the  wood-pecker  feeds 
upon  infects  ; and  particularly  on  thofe  which  are  lodged  in 
the  body  of  hollow  or  of  rotting  trees.  The  tongue  is  its 
inftrument  for  killing  and  procuring  this  food  ; which  can- 
not be  found  in  great  plenty.  This  is  round,  ending  in  a 
ttiff,  fharp,  bony  tip,  dentated  on  both  Tides,  like  the  beard 
of  an  arrow  ; and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at  pleafure.  Its  prey  is 
thus  transfixed,  and  drawn  into  the  bill,  which,  when  fvval- 
lowed,  the  dart  is  again  launched  at  frefii  game. 

The  wood- pecker,  however,  does  not  confine  its  depre- 
dations folely  to  trees,  but  fometimes  lights  upon  the  ground, 
to  try  its  fortune  at  an  ant-hill.  The  wood-pecker  firit  goes 
to  their  hills,  which  it  pecks,  in  order  to  call  them  abroad  ; 
it  then  thrulls  out  its  long  red  tongue,  which  being  like  a 
worm,  and  refemblipg  their  ufual  prey,  the  ants  come  out 
to  fettle  upon  in  great  numbers  ; however,  the  bird  watch- 
ing the  properelt  opportunity,  withdraws  its  tongue  at  a 
}erk,  gnd  devours  the  devourers.  This  firatagem  it  conti- 
nues till  it  has  alarmed  their  fears ; or  till  it  is  quite  fa- 
tisfied. 

As  the  wood-pecker  is  obliged  to  make  holes  in  trees  to 
procure  food,  fo  is  it  alfo  to  make  cavities  fiiil  larger  to 
form  its  nefi:  and  to  lay  in.  This  is  performed,  as  ufual, 
with  the  bill  ; although  lome  have  affirmed  that  the  animal 
ufes  its  tongue,  as  a gimblet,  to  bore  with.  But  this  is  a 
mifvake  ; and  thofe  that  are  curious,  may  often  hear  the 
jioife  of  the  bill  making  its  way  in  large  woods  and  foretts. 
The  wood-pecker  choofes,  however,  lor  this  purpofe,  trees 
that  are  decayed,  or  wood  that  is  foft,  like  beech,  elm  and 
poplar.  In  ihefe,  with  very  little  tiouble,  it  can  make  holes 

exadlly  round  as  a mathematician  could  with  compafi'es. 
One  of  thefe  holes  the  bird  generally  chufes  for  its  own  ule, 
to  nettle,  and  bring  up  its  young  in  : but  as  they  are  eaitiy 
made,  it  is  delicate  in  its  choice,  and  often  makes  twenty 
befoie  one  is  found  fit  to  give  entire  fatisfa&ion.  _ , 

The  wood- pecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  nett  with  fea- 
thers or  11  rayv  ; its  eggs  are  depofited  in  the  hole,  without 
any  thing  to  keep  them  warm,  except  the  heat  of  the  pa- 
icnt’s  body.  Their  number  is  generally  five  or  fix  ; always 
white,  oblong,  and  of  a middle  fize.  When  the  young  are 
excluded,  and  before  they  leave  the  nett,  they  are  adorned 
with  a fear  let  plumage  under  the  throat,  which  adds  to  their 
beauty. 
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In  Guinea  and  Brafil,  the  birds  of  this  fpecies  talce  3 
different  method  to  protect  and  hatch  their  nafcent  pro- 
geny. A traveller  who  walks  into  the  forelts  of  tbofe  coun- 
tries, among  the  firll  ffrange  objedfs  that  excite  curiofity, 
is  llruck  with  the  multitude  of  birds  nelts  hanging  at  the 
extremity  of  almolf  every  branch.  Many  other  kind  of 
birds  build  in  this  manner;  but  the  chief  of  them  are  of  the 
wood-pecker  kind.  In  cultivated  countries,  a great  part  of 
the  caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to  hide  or  defend  their 
nefts  from  the  invafions  of  man,  as  he  is  their  molt  dreaded 
enemy.  But  in  the  depth  of  thofe  remote  and  folitary  fo - 
refts,  where  man  is  but  feldom  feen,  if  the  monkey  or  the 
fnake  can  be  guarded  againft,  the  bird  has  no  other  enemies 
to  fear.  On  the  bananas  and  plantanes  of  thefe  regions,  is 
feen  the  molt  various,  and  the  molt  inimical  allemblao-e  of 

7 . O 

creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  The  top  is  inhabited  by 
monkies  of  fome  particular  tribe,  that  drive  off  all  others  ; 
lower  down  about  the  great  trunk  numbers  of  the  larger 
fnakes  are  found  patiently  waiting  till  fome  unwary  animal 
comes  within  the  fphere  of  their  activity  ; and  at  the  edges 
of  the  tree  hang  thefe  artificial  nelts,  in  great  abundance, 
inhabited  by  birds  of  the  molt  delightful  plumage. 

The  nell  is  ufually  formed  in  this  manner  : when  the 
time  of  incubation  approaches,  they  fly  bufily  about,  in 
quell  of  a kind  of  mofs,  called,  by  the  Englifh  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries,  old  man's  beard . It  is  a fibrous  fub- 

ltance,  and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bears  being  moulded 
into  any  form,  and  fuffers  being  gfued  together.  This, 
therefore,  the  little  wood-pecker,  called  by  * the  natives  of  * 
Brafil,  the  Guiratemga,  firfl  glues  by  fome  vifcous  fub- 
llance,  gathered  in  the  foreft,  to  the  extreme#  branch  of  a 
tree;  then  building  downward,  and  fliil  adding  frclh  ma- 
terials to  thofe  already  procured,  a nell  is  formed,  that  de- 
pends, like  a pouch,  from  the  point  of  the  branch  : the 
hole  to  enter  at,  is  on  the  fide  ; and  all  the  interior  parts 
are  lined  with  the  finer  fibres  of  the  fame  fubilance, 
which  compofe  the  whole. 

Such  is  the  general  contrivance  of  thefe  hanging  nells  ; 
which  are  made,  by  fome  other  birds,  with  {till  fuperior 
art.  A little  bird  of  the  Grofbeak  kind,  in  the  Philippine 
iflands,  makes  its  nell  in  fuch  a manner,  that  there  is  no 
opening  but  from  the  bottom.  At  the  bottom  the  bird  en- 
ters, and  goes  up  through  a funnel,  like  a chimney,  till  it 
comes  to  the  real  door  of  the  neli,  which  lies  on  one  fide, 
and  only  opens  into  this  funnel. 
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Of  the  Bird  of  Paradise.]  There'are  two  kinds  ✓ 
of  the  Bird  of  Paradife  ; one  about  the  iize  of  a pigeon, 
which  is  more  common  ; the  other  not  much  larger  than 
a lark,  which  has  been  deferibed  more  imperfectly. 

The  larger  of  thefe  birds  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  fize  nearly 
of  a pigeon,  though  in  reality  the  body  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  a thrufh.  The  tail,  which  is  about  fix  inches,  - 
is  as  long  as  the  body  ; the  wings  are  large  compared  with 
the  bird’s'  other  dimenfions.  The  head,  the  throat  and  the 
neck  are  of  a pale  gold  colour.  The  bafe  of  the  bill  is  fur- 
rounded  by  black  feathers,  as  alfo  the  fide  of  the  head  and 
thtoat,  as  foft  as  velvet,  and  changeable  like  thofe  on  the 
neck  of  a mallard.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  of  a 
fhining  green,  mixed  with  gold.  The  body  and  wings  are 
chiefly  covered  with  beautiful  brown,  purple  and  gold  fea- 
thers. The  uppermoft  part  of  the  tail  feathers  are  of  a pale 
yellow,  and  thofe  under  them  white  and  longer  than  the 
former  ; for  which  reafon  the  hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears 
to  be  all  white.  But  what  chiefly  excites  curioiity  are,  two 
long  naked  feathers,  which  fpring  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  rump  above  the  tail,  and  which  are  ufually  about  three 
feet  long.  Thefe  are  bearded. only  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end;  the  whole  fhaft  for  above  two  feet  nine  inches  being 
of  a deep  black,  while  the  feathered  extremity  is  of  a change- 
able colour,  like  the  mallard’s  neck. 

This  bird,  which  for  beauty  exceeds  all  others  of  the  pie 
kind,  is  a native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands,  but  found  in 
greateft  numbers  in  that  of  Aro.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
9 infeniible  of  the  pleafure  they  afford,  and  give  them  the  name 
of  God’s  birds,  as  being  fuperior  to  all  others  that  he  has 
made.  1 hey  live  in  Targe  flocks,  and  at  night  generally 
perch  upon  the  fame  tree.  They  are  called  by  fome,  the 
Swallows  of  Ternate,  from  their  rapid  flight,  and  from  their 
being  continually  on  the  wing  in  purfuit  of  infects,  their 
ufual  prey. 

As  the  country  where  they  are  bred  has  its  tempeftuous 
feafon,  when  rains  and  thunders  continually  diiturb  the  at- 
mofphere,  thefe  birds  are  then  but  feldom  feen.  The  na- 
tives, who  make  a trade  of  killing  and  felling  thefe  birds  to 
the  Europeans,  generally  conceal  themfelves  in  the  trees 
where  they  refurt,  and  having  covered  themfelves  up  from 
flc»ht  in  a bower  made  of  the  branches,  they  fhoot  at  the 
birds  with  reedy  arrows  ; and,  as  they  affert,  if  they  happen 
to  kill  the  kirns  they  ucn  have  a eood  chance  tor  killing  the 
* greateft 
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greateft  part  of  the  flock:.  The  chief  mark  by  which  they' 
know  the  king  is  by  the  ends  of  the  feathers  in  his  tad, 
which  have  eyes  like  thofe  of  a peacock.  When  they  have 
taken  a number  of  thefe  birds,  their  ufual  method  is  to  gut 
them  and  cut  off  their  legs  ; they  then  run  a hot  iron  into 
the  body,  which  dries  up  the  internal  moifture  ; and  filling 
the  cavity  with  falts  and  fpices,  they  lell  them  to  the  Euro- 
peans for  a perfect  trifle. 

The  Cuckoo.]  This  Angular  bird,  which  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  a pigeon,  fhaped  like  a magpie,  and  of  a greyifh 
colour,  is  diltinguifhed  from  all  other  birds,  by  its  round 
prominent  noftrils.  Having  difappeared  all  the  winter,  it 
difeovers  itfelf  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring,  by  its 
well  known  call.  Its  note  is  heard  earlier  or'Iater  as  the  fea- 
fon  feems  to  be  more  or  lefs  forward,  and  the  weather  more 
or  lefs  inviting.  From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this  bird  the 
farmer  may  be  inftrudted  in  the  real  advancement  of  the 
year.  His  note  is  pleafant  though  uniform  ; and,  from  an 
affociation  of  ideas,  feldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without 
reminding  us  of  the  fweets  of  fummer. 

The  female  cuckoo  makes  no  neft  of  her  own.  She  re- 
pairs for  that  purpofe  to  the  neft  of  fome  other  bird,  gene- 
rally the  water- wagtail  or  hedge- fparrow,  and  having  de- 
voured the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  own  in  their  place. 
She  ufually  lays  but  one,  which  is  fpeckled,  and  of  the  iize 
of  a blackbird’s.  This  the  fond  foolifh  bird  hatches  with 
great  afliduity,  and,  when  excluded,  finds  no  difference  in 
the  great  ill-looking  changeling  from  her  own.  To  fupply 
this  voracious  creature,  the  credulous  nurfe.tolls  with  unufual 
labour,  no  way  fenfible  that  (lie  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to 
her  race,  and  one  of  the  raoft  deftru&ive  robbers  of  her  fu- 
ture progeny. 

It  was  once  doubted,  whether  thefe  birds  were  carnivo- 
rous ; but  Reaumur  was  at  the  pains  of  breeding  up  fe~ 
veral,  and  found  that  they  would  not  feed  upon  bread  or 
corn  ; but  flefh  and  infedts  were  their  favourite  nourifhment. 
Their  gluttony  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider 
the  capacity  of  their  ftomach,  which  is  enormous,  and 
reaches  from  the  breaft-bone  to  the  vent. 

The  cuckoo  when  fledged  and  fitted  for  flight,  follows 
its  fuppofed  parent  but  for  a little  time  ; its  appetites  for 
infect  food  encreafing,  as  it  finds  no  great  chance  for  a fup- 
ply in  imitating  its  little  inftruiftor,  it  parts  good  friends,  the 
Hep-child  feldom  offering  any  violence  to  its  nurfe.  Ne- 
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verthelefs,  all  the  little  birds  of  the  grove  feem  to  confider 
the  young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  revenge  the  caufe  of 
their  kind  by  their  repeated  infults.  They  purfue  it  where- 
ever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  fhelter  in  the  thickeft 
branches  of  fome  neighbouring  tree.  All  the  fmaller  birds 
form  the  train  of  its  purfuers ; but  the  wry-ncck,  in  parti- 
cular, is  found  the  moll  adlive  in  the  chafe;  and  thence  it 
has  been  called  by  many  the  cuckoo’s  attendant  and  pro- 
vider. But  it  is  very  far  from  following  with  a friendly  in- 
tention ; it  only  purfues  as  an  infulter,  or  a fpy,  to  warn 
all  its  little  companions  of  the  cuckoo’s  depredations. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  while  it  continues  to 
refide,  or  to  be  feen  among!!  us.  But  early,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  it  totally  disappears,  and  its  pailage  can  be  traced 
to  no  other  country.  Some  fuppofe  that  it  lies  hid  in 
hollow  trees  ; and  others  that  it  paiTes  into  warmer  cli- 
mates. Which  of  thefe  opinions  is  true  is  very  uncertain, 
as  there  are  no  fuels  related  on  either  fide  that  can  be  to- 
tally relied  on.  To  fupport  the  opinion  that  they  remain 
torpid  during  the  winter,  at  home,  Willoughby  introduces 
the  following  ilory,  which  he  delivers  upon  the  credit  of 
another,  44  The  tenants  of  a gentleman,  in  the  country, 
44  having  flocked  up,  in  one  of  their  meadows,  fome  old 
44  dry  rotten  willows,  thought  proper,  on  a certain  occa- 
44  non,  to  carry  them  home.  In  heating  a flove,  two 
44  logs’ of  this  timber  were  put  into  the  furnace  beneath, 
44  and  fire  applied  as  ufual.  But  foon,  to  the  great  fur- 
44  prize  of  the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a cuckoo, 
44  finging  three  times  from  under  the  flove.  Wondering 
44  at  id  extraordinary  a cry  in  winter  time,  the  fervants 
44  ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in 
44  the  midfl,  one  cf  them  faw  fomething  move  : wherefore, 
44  taking  an  ax,  they  opened  the  hole,  and  thrufling  in 
44  their  hands,  tir ft  they  plucked  out  nothing  but  feathers ; 
44  afterwards  they  act  hold  of  a livina  animal  ; and  this  was 
44  the  cuckoo  that  had  waked  fo  very  opportunely  for  its 
44  own  fafety.  It  was,  indeed,”  continues  our  hiflorian, 
44  brifk  and  lively,  but  wholly  naked  and  bare  of  feathers, 
44  and  without  any  winter  proviflon  in  its  hole.  This 
44  cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two  years  afterwards  alive  in  the 
44  Hove;  but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a iecond  fong, 
44  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us.” 

The  moll  probable  opinion  on  this  fubjedt  is,  that  as 
quails  and  woodcocks  ifaift  their  habitations  in  winter,  lo 
alio  does  the  cuckoo ; but  to  what  country  it  retires,  or 
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whether  it  has  been  ever  feen  on  its  journey,  are  queftions 
that  1 am  wholly  incapable  of  refolving. 

Of  this  bird  there  are  many  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  not  only  differing  in  their  colours  but  their  iize. 
Briilon  makes  not  lefs  than  than  twenty-eight  forts  of  them  ; 
but  what  analogy  they  bear  to  our  Jhnglilh  cuckoo  i will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

The  Parrot  is  the  bed  known  among  us  of  all  foreign 
birds,  as  it  unites  the  greatefl  beauty  with  the  greateft  doci- 
lity. 

The  eafe  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  fpeak,  and  the 
great  number  of  words  which  it  is  capable  of  repeating,  are 
no  lefs  furprifmg.  We  are  allured,  by  a grave  writer,  that 
one  of  thefe  was  taught  to  repeat  a whole  fonnet  from  Pe- 
trarch ; and  that  [ may  not  be  wanting  in  my  inftance,  I 
have  feen  a parrot,  belonging  to  a diffiller,  who  had  fuffered 
pretty  largely  in  his  circumllances  from  an  informer  who 
lived  oppofite  him,  very  ridieuloufly  employed.  This  bird 
was  taught  to  pronounce  the  ninth  commandment.  Thou 
Jbali  not  bear  falfe  witnefs  again  ft  thy  neighbour , with  a very 
clear,  loud,  articulate  voice.  The  bird  was  generally  placed 
in  its  cage  over  againft  the  informer’s  houfe,  and  delighted 
the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  perfevering  exhortations. 

Willoughby  tells  a flory  of  a parrot,  which  is  not  fo  dull 
as  thofe  ufually  brought  up  when  this  bird’s  facility  of  talk- 
ing happens  to  be  the  fubjeef.  41  A parrot  belonging  to 
44  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  then  refided  at  Weftmin- 
44  fler,  in  his  palace  by  the  river  Thames,  had  learned  to 
44  talk  many  words  from  the  paflengers  as  they  happened  to 
44  take  water.  One  day,  fporting  on  its  perch,  the  poor 
44  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the  fame  time  crying  out,  as 
44  loud  as  he  could,  A boat,  twenty  pound  for  a boat.  A wa- 
terman,  who  happened  to  be  near,  hearing  the  cry, 
44  made  to  the  place  where  the  parrot  was  floating,  and 
44  taking  him  up,  reftored  him  to  the  king.  As  it  teems  the 
44  bird  was  a favourite,  the  man  infilled  that  he  ought  to 
44  have  a reward  rather  equal  to  his  fervices  than  his  trou- 
44  ble  ; and,  as  the  parrot  had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  laid 
44  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  grant  it.  The  king  at 
<c  laft  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot’s  own  determination, 
“ which  the  bird  hearing,  cried  out.  Give  the  knave  a groat” 
T hofe  who  ufually  bring  thefe  birds  over  are  content  to 
make  three  or  four  diftindions.  The  large  kind,  which 
are  of  the  fize  of  a raven*  are  called  Maccaws;  the  next  fize 
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are  (imply  called  Parrots;  thofe  which  are  entirely  white 
are  called  Lories ; and  the  teller  fize  of  all  are  called  Para- 
keets. The  difference  between  even  thefe  is  rather  in  the 
fize  than  in  any  other  peculiar  conformation,  as  they  are  all 
formed  alike,  having  toes  two  before  and  two  behind  for 
climbing  and  holding  ; ftrong  hooked  bills  for  breaking  open 
nuts,  and  other  hard  fub ftances-,  on  which  they  feed  ; and 
loud  harfh  voices,  by  which  they  fill  their  native  woods 
with  clamour. 

The  bill  is  fafhioned  with  peculiarities ; for  the  upper  chap, 
as  well  as  the  lower,  are  both  moveable.  In  mod  other 
birds  the  upper  chap  is  connedted,  and  makes  but  one  piece 
with  the  fkull  ; but  in  thefe,  and  in  one  or  two  fpecies  of 
the  feathered  tribe  more,  the  upper  chap  is  connedled  to  the 
bone  of  the  head  by  a ftrong  membrane,  placed  on  each 
fide,  that  lifts  and  depreffes  it  at  pleafure.  By  this  contri- 
vance they  can  open  their  bills  the  wider ; which  is  not  a 
little  ufeful,  as  the  upper  chap  is  fo  hooked  and  fo  over- 
hanging, that,  if  the  lower  chap  only  had  motion,  they 
could  fcarcely  gape  fufficiently  to  take  any  thing  in  for  their 
nourifhment.  , 

The  tongue  of  this  bird  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  a 
man  ; for  which  reafon,  fome  pretend  that  it  is  fo  well 
qualified  to  imitate  the  human  fpeech  ; but  the  organs  by 
which  thefe  founds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down  in  the 
throat,  being  performed  by  the  great  motion  which  the  os 
nyoides  has  in  thefe  birds  above  others. 

The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Europe,  will  not, 
however,  breed  here.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  its  warm 
conftitution  : and  though  it  bears  our  winter  when  arrived  at 
maturity,  yet  it  always  feems  fenfible  of  its  rigour,  and  lofes 
both  its  fpirit  and  appetite  during  the  colder  part  of  the  feafon. 

This  fagacity,  which  parrots  {hew  in  a domeftic  ftate, 
feems  alfo  natural  to  them  in  their  native  refidence  among 
the  woods.  'They  live  together  in  flocks,  and  mutually 
affift  each  other  againft  other  animals,  either  by  their  cou- 
rage or  their  notes  of  warning.  They  generally  breed  in 
hollow'  trees,  where  they  make  a round  hole,  and  do  not 
line  their  rieft  within.  If  they  find  any  part  of  a tree  be- 
ginning to  rot  from  the  breaking  off  of  a branch,  or  any  (uch 
accident,  this  they  take  care  to  fcoop,  and  to  make  the  hole 
fufficiently  wide  and  convenient;  but  it  fometimes  happens 
that  they  are  content  with  the  hole  which  a wood-pecker 
has  wrought  out  with  greater  eafe  before  them  ; and  in  this 
they  prepare  to  hatch  and  bring  up  their  young. 
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They  lay  two  or  three  eggs;  and  probably  the  fmalier 
kind  may  lay  more  ; for  it  is  a rule  that  univerfally  holds 
through  nature,  that  the  fmalleft  animals  are  always  the  mod: 
prolific. 

It  is  not  for  the  fake  of  their  converfation  alone  that  the 
parrot  is  fought  after  among  the  favages  ; for,  though  fome 
of  them  are^but  tough  and  ill-tailed,  yet  there  are  other 
forts,  particularly  of  the  fmall  parakeet  tribe,  that  are  very 
delicate  food.  The  feed  of  the  cotton-tree  intoxicates  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wine  does  man  ; and  even  wine  itfelf 
is  drunk  by  parrots,  by  which  they  are  thus  rendered  more 
talkative  and  amufmg.  But  of  all  food,  they  are  fondeft  of 
the  carthamus,  or  baftard  faffron  ; which,  though  ftrongly 
purgative  to  man,  agrees  perfectly  with  their  conftitution, 
and  fattens  them  in  a very  fhort  time. 

The  parakeet  kind  in  Brafil  are  moft  beautiful  in  their 
plumage,  and  the  moft  talkative  birds  in  nature.  They  are 
very  tame,  and  appear  fond  of  mankind  ; they  feem  pleafed 
with  holding  parley  with  him  ; and  while  he  continues  to 
talk,  anfwer  him,  and  appear  refolved  to  have  the  laft 
word.  The  fowler  walks  into  the  woods,  where  they  keep 
in  abundance  ; but  as  they  are  green,  and  exacliy  the  co- 
lour of  the  leaves  among  which  they  fit,  he  only  hears  their 
prattle,  without  being  able  to  fee  a fingle  bird ; he  looks 
round  him,  fenfible  that  his  game  is  within  gun-fhot  in 
abundance,  but  is  mortified  to  the  laft  degree  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  fee  them.  Unfortunately  for  thefe,  however,  as 
foon  as  they  have  ftripped  the  tree  on  which  they  fate  of  all 
its  berries,  fome  one  of  them  flies  oft'  to  another ; and,  if 
that  be  found  fit  for  the  purpofe,  it  gives  a loud  call,  which 
all  the  reft  refort  to.  That  is  the  opportunity  the  fowler 
has  long  been  waiting  for,  he  fires  in  among  the  fiock  while 
they  are  yet  on  the  wing  ; and  he  feldom  fails  of  bringing 
down  a part  of  them.  But  it  is  fingular  enough  to  fee  them 
when  they  find  their  compajnions  fallen.  They  fet  up  a 
loud  outcry,  as  if  they  vyere  chiding  their  deftroyer,  and  do 
not  ceafe  till  they  fee  him  preparing  for  a feccnd  charge. 

The  tame  pigeon^  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties,  de- 
rive their  origin  from  one  fpecies,  the  flock  dQve  only,  the 
Englifh  name,  implying  its  being  the  flock  or  ftem  whence  the 
other  domeilic  kinds  have  been  propagated.  This  bird,  in 
its  natural  date*  is  of  a deep  bluifh  afh  colour ; the  bread: 
dafhed  with  a fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ; its  wings 
marked  with  two  black  bars  ; and  the  tail  barred  near  the 
end  with  black.  Thefe  are  the  colours  of  the  pigeon  in  a 
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ftate  of  nature ; and  from  thefe  fimple  tints  has  man  by  art 
propagated  a variety  that  words  cannot  deferibe,  nor  even 
fancy  fuggeft.  However,  nature  If  ill  perfeveres  in  her 
great  outline ; and  though  the  form,  colour,  and  even 
the  fecundity  of  thefe  birds  may  be  altered  by  art,  yet  their 
natural  manners  and  inclinations  continue  (till  the  fame. 

The  dove-houfe  pigeon,  as  is  well  known,  breeds  every 
month  ; it  lays  two  white  eggs,  which  moft  ufually  produce 
young  ones  of  different  fexes.  From  three  or  four  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  till  nine  the  next  day,  the  female  fits  on  the 
eggs ; fhe  is  then  relieved  by  the  male,  who  takes  his  place 
from  ten  till  three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad.  In 
this  manner  they  fit  alternately  till  the  young  are  excluded. 
If,  during  this  term,  the  female  delays  to  return  at  the  ex- 
pedled  time,  the  male  follows  and  drives  her  to  the  neft ; 
and,  fhould  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  fhe  retaliates  with 
equal  feverity. 

The  young  ones  when  hatched  require  no  food  for  the 
three  firff  days,  only  wanting  to  be  kept  warm,  which  is  an 
employment  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  herfelf.  During 
this  period,  fhe  never  ftirs  out,  except  for  a few  minutes  to 
take  a little  food.  From  this  they  are  fed  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  with  corn  or  grain  of  different  kinds,  which  the  old 
ones  gather  in  the  fields,  and  keep  treafured  up  in  their 
crops,  whence  they  throw  it  up  again  into  the  mouths  of 
their  young  ones,  who  very  greedily  demand  it. 

So  great  is  the  produce  of  this  bird  in  its  domeftic  ftate, 
that  near  fifteen  thoufand  may  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  be 
produced  from  a fingle  pair.  Thofe  pigeons  which  are  called 
carriers,  and  are  ufed  to  convey  letters,  are  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  others  by  their  eyes,  which  are  compaffed 
about  with  a broad  circle  of  naked  white  fkin,  and  by  being 
of  a dark  blue  or  blackifh  colour.  It  is  from  their  attach- 
ment to  their  native  place,  and  particularly  where  they  have 
brought  up  their  young,  that  thefe  birds  are  employed  in  feveral 
countries  as  the  molt  expeditious  carriers.  They  are  firff 
brought  from  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  and  whither 
it  is  intended  to  fend  them  back  with  information.  I he 
letter  is  tied  under  the  bird’s  wing,  and  it  is  then  let  loofe 
to  return.  The  little  animal  no  fooner  finds  itfelf  at  liberty, 
than  its  paflion  for  its  native  fpot  directs  all  its  motions,  it 
is  feen,  upon  thefe  occafions,  flying  diredlly  into  the  clouds 
to  an  amazing  height  ; and  thefi,  with  the  greateff  certainty 
and  exadfnefs,  dire£ling  itfelf  by  fome  furprizing  inftindt 
towards  home,  which  lies  fometimes  at  many  miles  diftancc. 

In  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  a half  they  perform  a journey  of 
r foriy 
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forty  miles  which  is  a degree  of  difpatch  three  times  greater 
than  the  fleeteft  quadruped  can  perform. 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  fo  numerous,  that 
it  would  be  a vain  attempt  to  mention  them  : lo  much  is  the 
figure  and  the  colour  of  this  bird  under  human  controul,  that 
pigeon-fanciers,  by  coupling  a male  and  female  of  different 
forts,  can  breed  them,  as  theyexprefs  it,  to  a feather.  Hence 
we  have  the  various  names  of  croppers,  carriers,  jacobines, 
powters,  runts,  and  turbits,  &c.  There  are  many  fpecies 
of  the  wild  pigeon  differing  from  the  (tock-dove.  T he  ring- 
dove is  of  this  number ; a good  deal  larger  than  the  former, 
and  building  its  neft  with  a few  dry  (ticks  in  the  boughs  of 
trees.  This  feems  a bird  much  fonder  of  its  native  freedom 
than  the  former  : and  attempts  have  been  frequently  made  to 
render  it  domeftic  : but  they  have  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs  ; 
for  though  their  egg^'have  been  hatched  by  the  tame  pigeon 
in  a dove-houfe,  yet,  as  foon  as  they  could  fly,  they  always 
betook  themfelves  to  the  woods  where  they  were  firft  pro- 
duced. 

The  turtle-dove  is  a fmaller,  but  a much  fhyer  bird  than 
any  of  the  former.  It  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft  by  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  is  of  a fine  yellow,  and  by  a 
beautiful  crimfon  circle  that  encompafles  the  eye-lids.  The 
fidelity  of  thefe  birds  is  noted  ; and  a pair  being  put  in  a 
cage,  if  one  dies  the  other  will  not  furvive  it.  The  turtle 
dove  is  a bird  of  paflage,  and  few  or  none  remain  in  our 
northern  climates  in  winter.  They  fly  in  flocks  when  they 
come  to  breed  here  in  fummer,  and  delight  in  open,  moun- 
tainous, fandy  countries.  They  build  their  nefts,  however, 
in  the  midft  of  woods. 
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Of  Birds  of  the  Sparrow  hind. — Of  the  Thrujh  and  its  A£fi- 
nities. — The  Black- bird. — The ' Field-fare , Red-wing  and 
Starling, - The  Mock-bird. — Of  the  Nightingale,  and  other 
foft- billed  fmging  Birds. — The  Red-breajl. — The  Lark, — • 
The  Black-cap  and  Wren. — Of  Canary  Birds,  and  other  hard- 
billed fmging  Birds. — The  Linnet , Goldfinch,  &c. — Of  the 
Siualloiv,  jhe  Martin , the  Goat-fucker. — The  Humming- 
bird. 

WITH  the  thrush  we  may  rank  the  red-wing,  the 
held -fare,  the  black-bird,  the  ring-ouzel,  and  the 
water-ouzel. 

The  missel-thrush  is  d iftinguifhed  from  all  of  the 
kind  by  its  fuperior  fize,  being  much  larger  than  any  of 
them.  It  differs  fcarcely  in  any  other  refpect  from  the 
throffle,  except  that  the  fpots  on  the  breaft  are  larger.  It 
builds  its  neft  in  bulhes,  or  on  the  fide  of  fome  tree,  as  all 
of  this  kind  are  found  to  do,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  in 
a feafon.  Its  fong  is  very  fine,  which  it  begins  in  lpring, 
fitting  on  the  fummit  of  a high  tree.  It  is  the  large!!  bird 
of  ali  the  feathered  tribe  that  has  mufic  in  its  voice;  the 
note  of  all  greater  birds  being  either  fcreaming,  chattering, 
or  croaking.  It  feeds  on  infects,  holly  and  mifletoe-ber- 
ries ; and  fometimes  fends  forth  a very  difagreeable  fcreatn 
when  frighted  or  diflurbed. 

The  black-bird,  which  in  cold  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  the  Alps,  is  fometimes  feen  all  over  white,  is 
a beautiful  finging-bird,  which  whiffles  all  the  fpring  and 
fummer-time  with  a note  at  a diftance  the  moft  pleafing  ot 
all  the  grove.  It  is  the  deepeft  toned  warbler  of  the  woods; 
but  it  is  rather  unpleafant  in  a cage,  being  loud  and  deaf- 
ening. It  lays  four  or  five  blueifh  eggs,  in  a neft  ufually 
built  at  the  flump  of  fome  old  hawthorn,  well  plaiftered  on 
the  infide  with  clay,  ftraw,  and  hair. 

Pleafing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  the  blue-bird, 
dcfcribed  by  Bellonius,  is  in  every  refpedt  far  luperior. 
This  beautiful  animal  entirely  refembles  a black-bird  in  all 
but  its  blue  colour.  It  lives  in  the  higheft  parts  ot  the 
Alps?  and  even  there  choofes  the  moil  craggy  rocks  and  the 
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mod  frightful  precipices  for  its  refidence.  As  it  is  rarely 
caught,  it  is  in  high  eftimation  even  in  the  countries  where 
it  breeds,  but  Hill  more  valuable  when  carried  from  home. 
It  not  only  whittles  in  the  moft  delightful  manner,  but 
fpeaks  with  an  articulate  diftindt  voice.  It  is  fo  docile, 
and  obferves  all  things  with  luch  diligence,  that,  though 
waked  at  midnight  by  any  of  the  family,  it  will  fpeak  and 
whittle  at  the  word  of  command.  Its  colour,  about  the 
beginning  of  winter,  from  blue  becomes  black,  which 
changes  °to  its  original  hue  on  the  firtt  approaches  of 
fpring. 

The  FIELD-FARE  and  the  red-wing  make  but  a fhort 
ftay  in  this  country.  With  us  they  are  infipid,  tunelefs 
birds,  flying  in  flocks,  and  exceflively  watchful  to  preferve 
the  general  fafety.  All  their  feafon  of  muflc  and  pleafure 
is  employed  in  the  more  northern  climates,  where  they  fing 
moft  delightfully,  perched  among  the  forefts  of  maples, 
with  which  thofe  countries  abound.  They  build  their  nefts 
in  hedges  j and  lay  fix  blueifh  green  eggs  fpotted  with 
black. 


The  Stare  or  Starling,  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft 
of  this  tribe  by  the  glofly  green  of  its  feathers,  in  fome 
lights,  and  the  purple  in  others,  breeds  in  hollow  trees, 
eaves  of  houfes,  towers,  ruins,  cliff's,  and  often  in  high 
rocks  over  the  fea.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a pJ^e 
greenifh  afh-colour,  and  makes  its  nett  of  ttravv,  fmall 
fibres  of  roots,  &c.  Its  voice  is  rougher  than  the  reft  of 
this  kind  but  what  it  wants  in  the  melody  of  its  note,  it 
compenfates  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  taught  to  fpeak. 
In  winter  thefe  birds  affemble  in  vaft  flocks,  and  feed  upon 
worms  and  infecfts.  At  the  approach  of  fpring,  they  af- 
femble  in  fields,  as  if  in  confultation  together,  and  for 
three  or  four  days  leem  to  take  no  nourifhment : the  greater 
part  leave  the  country  ; the  reft  breed  here,  and  bring  up 
their  young.  ~ 

To  this  tribe  might  be  added  above  an  hundred  other 
birds  of  nearly  the  thrufti  fize,  and  living  like  them  upon 
fruit  and  berries.  Words  could  not  afford  variety  enough 
to  defcribe  all  the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the  foreign 
birds  of  the  thrufh  kind.  The  brilliant  green  of  the  eme- 
rald, the  flaming  red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple  of  the  ame- 
thyft,  or  the  bright  blue  of  the  fapphire,  could  not  by  the 
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moft  artful  combination  Ihew  any  thing  fo  truly  lively  or 
delightful  to  the  Tight  as  the  feathers  of  the  chilcoqui  or  the 
tautotol.  P ailing,  therefore,  over  thefe  beantiful,  but 
little  known,  birds,  I will  onlv  mention  the  American 
Mock-mrd.  It  is  but  a plain  bird  to  the  eye,  about  the 
fize  of  a thrufh,  of  a white  and  grey  colour,  and  a reddifh 
bill.  It  is  poflefied  not  only  of  its  own  natural  notes, 
which  are  mufical  and  folemn,  but  it  can  affume  the  tone 
of  every  other  animal  in  the  wood,  fiom  the  wolf  to  the 
raven.  It  feems  even  to  fport  itfelf  in  leading  them  affray. 
It  will  at  one  time  allure  the  lefier  birds  with  the  call  of 
their  males,  and  then  terrify  them  when  they  have  come  near 
with  the  fereams  of  the  eagle.  The  mock-bird,  however, 
pleafes  moft  when  it  is  molt  itfelf.  At  thofe  times  it  ufu- 
ally  frequents  the  houfes  of  the  American  planters  ; and, 
jitting  all  night  on  the  chimney-top,  pours  forth  the 
fweeteft  and  the  moft  various  notes  of  any  bird  whatever. 
It  would  feem,  if  accounts  be  true,  that  the  deficiency  of 
moft  other  long-birds  in  that  country  is  made  up  by  this 
bird  alone.  They  often  build  their  nefts  in  the  fruit-trees 
about  houfes,  and  are  eafily  rendered  domeftic. 

The  Nightingale  is  not  only  famous  among  the  mo- 
derns for  its  Tinging,  but  almoft  every  one  of  the  ancients 
who  undertook  to  deferibe  beautiful  nature,  has  contributed 
to  raife  its  reputation. 

This  moft  famous  of  the  feathered  tribe  vifits  England 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us  in  Auguft.  It  is 
found  but  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  country, 
being  totally  unknown  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  North 
Wales.  They  frequent  thick  hedges  and  low  coppices, 
and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  ol  the  bufh,  fo  that  they 
are  rarely  feen.  They  begin  their  fong  in  the  evening, 
and  generally  continue  it  for  the  whole  night.  Tor  weeks 
together,  if  undifturbed,  they  Tit  upon  the  Tame  tree  ; and 
Shakefpear  rightly  aeferibes  the  nightingale  fitting  nightly 
in  the  lame  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  nightingale  prepares  to 
make  its  neft,  which  is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  ftraw, 
and  mofs.  T he  neft  being  very  eagerly  fought  after,  is  as 
cunningly  fecreted;  fo  that  but  very  few  of  them  are  found 
by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon  thefe  purluits.  It  is  built 
at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  where  the  bufties  are  thickeft  and 
fieft  covered.  While  the  female  continues  fitting,  the 
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male  at  a good  diftance,  but  always  within  hearing, 
the  patient  hour  with  his  voice,  and,  by  the  ftiox 
ruption  of  his  fong,  often  gives  he*  warning  of  approach  g 
danger.  She  lays  four  or  live  eggs;  of  which  but  a pa  > 

in  our  cold  climate,  come  to  maturity.  r 

The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fame,  of  this  bird  s mulic, 
has  induced  many  to  abridge  its  liberty  to  fee ure  its  har- 
mony. Its  fong,  however,  in  captivity  is  not,  lorVfy/!l 
luring;  and  the  tyranny  of  taking  it  from  thofe  he  g 
where  only  it  is  moft  pleafing,  ftill  more  depreciates  its 
imprifoned  efforts.  Gefner  allures  us,  that  it  is  not  on iy 
the  moft  agreeable  fongftcr  in  a cage,  but  that  it  is  poiici:  e 
of  a moft  admirable  faculty  of  talking.  He  tells  the  fol- 
lowing ftory  in  proof  of  his  affertion?  which  he  lays  was 
communicated  to  him  by  a friend.  “ Whilft  I was  at  Ra- 
tifbone,”  fays  his  correfpondent,  “ I put  up  at  an  inn, 
the  ft  on  of  the  Golden  Crown,  where  my  holt  had  three 
nightingales.  It  happened  at  that  time,  being  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  when  thofe  birds  are  accuftomed  to  ling, 
that  I was  fo  affli&ed  with  the  ftone,  that  I could  ikep 
but  very  little  all  night.  It  was  ufual  then  about  mid- 
night, to  hear  the  two  nightingales  jangling,  and  ta  k- 
ing with  each  other,  and  plainly  imitating  men  s dii- 
courfes.  Bciides  repeating  the  daily  difeourfe  of  the 
guefts,  they  chanted  out  two  ftories.  One  of  their  fto- 
ries  was  concerning  the  tapfter  and  his  wife,  who  refined 
to  follow  him  to  the  wars  as  he  deftred  her  ; lor  the 
hufband  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  wife,  as  far  as  I 
underftood  by  the  birds,  that  he  would  leave  his  fervice 
in  that  inn,  and  go  to  the  wars  in  hopes  of  plunder.  But 
fhe  refufed  to  follow  him,  refolving  to  ftay  either  at 
Ratifbone,  or  go  to  Nuremberg.  There  was  a long  and 
earneft  contention  between  them  ; and  all  this  dialogue 
the  birds  repeated,  ft  hey  even  repeated  the  unleemly 
words  which  were  call  out  between  them,  and  which 
ought  rather  to  have  been  fuppreffed  and  kept  a fecret. 
The  other  ftory  was  concerning  the  war  which  the  em- 
peror was  then  threatening  againft  the  proteftants;  which 
the  birds  probably  heard  from  fome  of  the  generals  that 
had  conferences  in  the  houfe.  Thefe  things  did  they 
repeat  in  the  night  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  there  was 
a deep  ftlence.  But  in  the  day  time,  for  the  moft  part, 
they  were  ftlent,  and  feemed  to  do  nothing  but  meditate 
and  revolve  with  themfelves  upon  what  the  guefts 
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6t  conferred  together  as  they  fat  at  table,  or  in  their 
walks.” 

Such  is  the  fagacity  afcribed  to  the  nightingale.  But 
there  is  a little  bird,  rather  celebrated  for  its  affection  to 
mankind  than  its  finging,  which  however,  in  our  climate, 
has  the  fvyeeteft  note  of  all  others.  The  reader  already  per- 
ceives that  I mean  the  red-breast,  the  well-known  friend 
of  man,  that  is  found  in  every  hedge,  and  makes  it  vocal. 
The  note  of  other  birds  is  louder,  and  their  inflections  mere 
capricious  ; but  this  bird’s  voice  is  foft,  tender,  and  well 
fupported  ; and  the  more  to  be  valued  as  we  enjoy  it  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  winter.  If  the  nightingale’s  long  has 
been  compared  to  the  fiddle,  the  red-breaft’s  voice  has  all 
the  delicacy  of  the  flute. 

The  lark,  whether  the  fky-lark,  the  v/ood,  or  the  tit- 
lark, being  all  diftinguifhable  from  other  little  birds  by  the 
length  of  their  heel,  are  louder  in  their  fong  than  either  of 
the  former,  but  not  fo  pleafing.  Indeed,  the  mufic  of 
every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very  pleafing  fenfationsj 
it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a little  animal  infenfible  of  its  unfor- 
tunate fituation  ; it  is  the  landfcape,  the  grove,  the  golden 
break  of  day,  the  conteft  upon  the  hawthorn,  the  fluttering 
from  branch  to  branch,  the  foaring  in  the  air,  and  the 
anfwering  of  its  young,  that  gives  the  bird’s  fong  its  true 
relilh.  Thefe  united,  improve  each  other,  and  raife  the 
mind  to  a Irate  of  the  higheft,  yet  molt  harmlefs  exultation. 

The  lark  builds  its  nelf  upon  the  ground,  beneath  fome 
.turf  that*ferves  to  hide  and  Ihelter  it.  The  female  lays 
'‘four  or  five  eggs,  of  a dufky  hue  in  colour,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  a plover.  It  is  while  Ihe  is  fitting  that  the  male 
ufually  entertains  her  with  his  finging  j and  while  he  is 
rifen  to  an  imperceptible  height,  yet  he  ftill  has  his  loved 
partner  in  his  eye,  nor  once  lofes  light  of  the  nefl:  either 
while  he  afeends  or  is  defeending.  This  harmony  conti- 
nues fevcral  months,  beginning  early  in  the  fpring  on  pair- 
ing. In  winter,  they  afiemble  in  flocks,  when  their  fong 
forfakes  them,  and  the  bird-catchers  deflroy  them  in  great 
numbers  for  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

I 

The  Black-cap  and  the  Wren,  though  fo  very  di- 
minutive, are  yet  prized  by  fome  for  their  finging.  The 
former  is  called  by  fome  the  mock  nightingale  j and  the 
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latter  is  admired  for  the  loudnefs  of  its  note,  compared  to 
the  little  body  whence  it  illues. 

The  Canary-Bird  is  now  become  fo  common,  and 
has  continued  fo  long  in  a domeftic  ftate,  that  its  native 
habits,  as  well  as  its  native  country,  feem  aimoft  forgotten. 
Though,  by  the  name,  it  appears  that  thefe  birds  came 
originally  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  yet  we  have  them  only 
from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  up  in  great  numbers, 
and  fold  into  different  parts  ol  Europe. 

In  its  native  iflands,  a region  equally  noted  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  landfcapes  and  the  harmony  of  its  groves,  the  ca- 
nary-bird is  of  a du Iky  grey  colour,  and  lo  different  from 
thofe  ufually  feen  in  Europe,  that  fome  have  even  doubted 
whether  it  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  With  us,  they  have 
that  variety  of  colouring  ufual  in  all  domeftic  fowls  ; fome 
white,  fome  mottled,  fome  beautifully  fhaded  with  green  ; 
but  they  are  more  efteemed  for  their  note  than  their  beauty, 
bavins;  a high  piercing  pipe,  as  indeed  all  thofe  of  the  finch 
tribe  have,  continuing  for  fome  time  in  one  breath  without 
intermiflion,  then  railing  it  higher  and  higher  by  degrees, 
with  great  variety. 

The  Linnet  and  the  Goldfinch  fo  nearly  refemble 
the  canary-bird,  that  they  have  fcarcely  any  peculiarities 
that  can  attradl  our  curiofity.  The  gold-finch  learns  a fine 
fong  from  the  nightingale ; and  the  linnet  and  bull-finch 
may  be  taught,  forgetting  the  wild  notes  of  nature,  to 
whittle  a long  and  regular  tune. 

Of  the  Swallow  and  its  Affinities.]  In  this  tribe  is 
to  be  found  the  Goat-sucker,  which  may  be  ffyled  a 
nocturnal  fwallow  : it  is  the  largeft  of  this  kind,  and  is 
known  by  its  tail,  which  is  not  forked,  like  that  of  the 
common  fwallow.  It  begins  its  flight  at  evening,  and 
makes  a loud  fingular  noife,  like  the  whur  of  a fpinning- 
wheel.  To  this  alfo  belongs  the  House-swallow, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  a defeription  : the  Mar- 
tin, inferior  in  fize  to  the  former,  and  the  tail  much  lefs 
forked  ; it  differs  alfo  in  its  neft,  which  is  covered  at  top, 
while  that  of  the  ho ufe- fwallow  is  open  ; and  the  Swift, 
rather  larger  than  the  houfe-fwallow,  with  all  the  toes 
Handing  forward  i in  which  it  differs  from  the  reft  of  its 
kind.  All  thefe  refemble  each  other  fo  ftrongly,  that  it 
is  not  without  difficulty  the  fmaller  kind*s  are  known  afunder. 
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^Thefe  arc  all  known  by  their  very  large  mouths,  which, 
when  they  fly  are  always  kept  open ; they  are  not  lefs  re- 
markable for  iheir  fhort  {lender  feet,  which  fcarcely  are 
able  to  fupport  the  weight  of  their  bodies  ; their  wings  are 
of  immoderate  extent  for  their  bulk  ; their  plumage  is  glof- 
fed  with  a rich  purple ; and  their  note  is  a flight  twittenng, 
which  they  leldom  exert  but  upon  the  wing. . 

This  peculiar  conformation  feems  attended  with  a fi- 
milar  peculiary  of  manners.  Their  food  is  infedls,  which, 
they  always  purfue  flying.  For  this  reafon,  during  fine 
weather,  when  the  inie<ds  are  mod  likely  to  be  abroad,  the 
fwallows  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and  feen  purfuing 
their  prey  with  amazing  fwiftnefs  and  agility.  All  fmaller 
animals,  in  fome  meafure,  find  fafety  by  winding  and  turn- 
ing,  when  they  endeavour  to  avoid  the  greater  : the  lark  thus 
evades  tne  purfuit  of  the  hawk  ; and  man  the  crocodile.  In 
this  manner,  infe£ts  upon  the  wing  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
fwallow  ; but  this  bird  is  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  pur- 
lue  them  through  their  fhorted  turnings.  Befides  a great 
length  of  wing,  it  is  alfo  provided  with  a long  tail,  which, 
like  a rudder,  turns  it  in  its  mofl:  rapid  motions  ; and  thus, 
while  it  is  pofl'efled  of  the  greateli  flvitnefs,  it  is  alfo  poded'ed 
of  the  mod  extreme  agility. 

i he  ntd  of  thefe  birds  is  built  with  great  indudry  2nd 
art;  particularly  by  the  common  fwallow,  which  builds  it  on 
the  tops  of  chimnies.  The  martin  flicks  it  to  the  eaves  of 
houfes.  7 he  goat-fucker,  as  we  are  told,  builds  it  on  the 
bare  ground.  This  nell  is  built  with  mud  from  fome  neigh- 
bouring brook,  well  tempered  with  the  bill,  moiftened  with 
water  for  the  better  adhehon,  and  flill  farther  kept  firm,  by 
long  grafs  and  fibres:  within  it  is  lined  with  goofe  feathers, 
which  are  ever  the  warmed  and  the  neateil.  The  martin 
covers  its  nefl  at  top,  and  has  a door  to  enter  at ; the  fwal- 
low leaves  her’s  quite  open.  But  our  European  nefls  are  no- 
thing to  be  compared  with  thofe  the  fwallow  builds  on  the 
coafls  of  China  and  Coromandel;  the  defeription  of  which 
Iwillgive,  in  the  plain  honed  phrafe  of  VVillughby.  “On 
“ the  fea-coad  of  the  kingdom  of  China,”  fays  he,  “ a fort 
tc  of  party-coloured  birds,  of  the  fhape  of  fwallows,  gather 
“ a certain  clammy,  glutinous  matter,  perchance  the  fpawn 
ci  of  whales  and  other  young  fifhes,  of  which  they  build 
“ their  neds,  wherein  they  lay  their  eggs  and  hatch  their 
“ young.,  Thefe  neds  the  Chincfe  pluck  from  the  rocks, 
“ and  bring  them  in  great  numbers,  into  the  Ead-Indies  to 
<c  fell.  They  are  eftccmed,  by  gluttons,  as  great  dclica- 
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cc  cies  ; who,  diflolving  them  in  chicken,  or  mutton- 
<c  broth,  are  very  fond  of  them  \ far  before  oyfters,  mufti- 
<c  rooms,  or  other  dainty  and  lickorifh  morlels. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  the  fwallows  leave  us ; and 
•for  a few  days  previous  to  their  departure,  aflemble,  in 
vaft  flocks,  on  houfe-tops,  as  if  deliberating  on  the  fatiguing 
journey  that  lav  before  them.  This  is  no  flight  under- 
taking, as  their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo,  Senegal,  and 
along  the  whole  Morocco  fliore.  1 h re  are  lome,  how- 
ever, left  behind  in  this  general  expedition,  that  do  not 
part  till  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  reft.  T hele  are  chiefly 
the  latter  weakly  broods,  which  are  not  yet  in  a condition 
to  fet  out. 

Thofe  that  migrate  are  firft  obferved  to  arrive  in  Africa 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  They  are  thought  to 
have  performed  their  fatiguing  journey  in  the  fpace  of  ieven 
days.  They  are  Sometimes  feen,  when  interrupted  by  con- 
trary winds,  wavering  in  their  courfe  far  off  at  fea,  and 
lighting  upon  whatever  (hip  they  find  in  their  paflage.  They 
then  feem  fpent  with  famine  and  fatigue,  yet  ftill  they 
boldly  venture,  when  refrefhed  by  a few  hours  reft,  to  re- 
new their  flight,  and  continue  the  courfe  which  they  had 
been  fleering  before. 

Of  the  Humming-bird  and  its  Varieties.]  Of  this 
charming  little  animal,  there  are  lix  or  feven  varieties, 
from  the  fize  of  a fmall  wren,  down  to  that  of  an  humble- 
bee.  An  European  could  never  have  luppofed  a bird  ex- 
ifting  fo  very  fmall,  and  yet  completely  turnifhed  out  with 
a bill,  feathers,  wings,  and  inteftines,  exudlly  refembling 
thofe  of  the  largeft  kind.  A bird  not  fo  big  as  the  end 
of  one’s  little  finger,  would  probably  be  fuppofed  but  a 
creature  of  imagination,  were  it  not  feen  in  infinite  num- 
bers,  and  as  frequent  as  butterflies  in  a fummer’s  day,  fport- 
ing  in  the  fields  of  America,  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
extradling  their  fweets  with  its  little  bill. 

The  lmalleft  humming-bird  is  about  the  fize  of  an  ha- 
zel-nut. The  feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  black ; 
but  thofe  on  its  body,  and  under  its  wings,  are  of  a green- 
ifh  brown,  with  a fine  red  caft  or  glofs,  which  no  iilk  or 
velvet  can  imitate.  It  has  a fmall  creft  on  its  head,  green 
at  the  bottom,  and  as  it  were  gilded  at  the  top  ; and  which 
fparkles  in  the  fun  like  a little  liar  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
head. The  bill  is  black,  ilraight,  (lender,  and  of  the 
length  of  a fmall  pin.  The  larger  humming-bird  is  near 
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half  as  big  as  the  common  wren,  and  without  a creft  on  its 
head  ; but,  to  make  amends,  it  is  covered,  from  the  throat 
half  way  down  the  belly,  with  changeable  crimfon-coloured 
feathers,  which  in  different  lights,  change  to  a variety  of 
beautiful  colours,  much  like  an  opal.  The  heads  of  both 
are  fmall,  with  very  little  round  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  thefe  add  to  the  high  fi- 
nifhing  and  beauty  of  a rich  luxurious  weffern  landfcape. 
As  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  the  humming-birds,  of  different 
kinds/ are  feen  fluttering  about  the  dowers,  without  ever 
lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  are  in  fuch  rapid  mo- 
tion, that  it  is  impoftible  to  difeern  their  colours,  except 
by  their  glittering.  They  are  never  ftill,  but  continually 
in  motion,  vifiting  flower  after  flower,  and  extracting  its 
honey.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  furnifhed  with  a forked 
tongue,  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower,  and  extrads  its 
nectared  tribute.  Upon  this  alone  they  fubfift.  The  rapid 
motion  of  their  wings  brings  out  an  humming  found, 
whence  they  have  their  name. 

The  nefts  of  thefe  birds  are  not  lefs  curious  than  the  reft; 
they  are  fufpended  in  the  air,  at  the  point  of  the  twigs  of 
an  orange,  a pomegranate,  or  a citron  tree ; fometimes 
even  in  houfes,  if  they  find  a fmall  and  convenient  twig  for 
the  purpofe.  The  female  is  the  architect,  while  the  male 
goes  in  queft  of  materials  ; fuch  as  cotton,  fine  mofs,  and 
the  fibres  of  vegetables.  The  neft  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
hen’s  egg  cut  in  two.  They  lay  two  eggs  at  a time,  and 
never  more,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  and  as  white  as 
fnow,  with  here  and  there  a yellow  fpeck.  The  time  of 
incubation  continues  twelve  days  ; at  the  end  of  which  the 
young  ones  appear,  and  are  much  about  the  fize  of  a blue- 
bottle-fly. 

It  is  a doubt  whether  or  not  thefe  birds  have  a continued 
note  in  finging.  All  travellers  agree  that,  befide  the  hum- 
ming noife  produced  by  their  wings,  they  have  a little  in- 
terrupted chirrup  ; but  Labat  afferts,  that  they  have  a moft 
pleafing  melancholy  melody  in  their  voices,  though  fmall 
and  proportioned  to  the  organs  which  produce  it.  It  is  very 
probable  that,  in  different  places,  their  notes  are  alfo  dif- 
ferent; and  as  there  are  fome  that  continue  torpid  all  the 
winter,  there  may  likevvife  be  fomc  with  agreeable  voices, 
though  the  reft  may  in  general  be  filcnt. 
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Of  the  Crane  Species. — 'The  Crane. — The  Stork. — The  Balearic 
Crane , and  other  foreign  Cranes. — The  Buffoon  Bird. — The 
Heron. — The  Bittern. — The  Spoon-bill.  — The  Flamingo. — T he 
Scooper. — The  Runner. — The  Curlew — The  Godwit. — The 
Woodcock. — The  Snipe. — The  Ruff. — The  Lapwing  and 
Plover. — The  Dottrel . — The  Sea-lark. — The  Water -Ten. — * 
The  Coot , &c. 

THE  Crane.]  Willughby  and  Pennant  make  the 
crane  from  five  to  fix  feet  long,  from  the  tip  to  the 
tail.  Other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  above  five  feet  high  ; 
and  others  that  it  is  as  tall  as  a man.  A bird,  however,  the 
body  of  which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a turkey-hen,  and 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  not  to  weigh  above  ten  pounds, 
cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  be  almoft  as  long  as  an  oftrich. 
Brifion,  therefore,  feems  to  give  this  bird  its  real  dimen- 
sions, when  he  defcribes  it  about  three  feet  high,  and  about 
four  from  the  tip  to  the  tail.  But,  perhaps,  that  from 
which  he  took  his  dimenfions,  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the 
kind. 

It  is  a tall,  flender  bird,  with  a long  neck  and  long  legs. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  black  briftles,  and  the 
back  of  it  is  bald  and  red,  which  fufficiently  diftinguifhes 
this  bird  from  the  ftork,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  in 
fize  and  figure.  The  plumage,  in  general,  is  afh-coloured ; 
and  there  are  two  large  tufts  of  feathers,  that  fpring  from 
the  pinion  of  each  wing.  Thefe  bear  a refemblance  to,  hair, 
and  are  finely  curled  at  the  ends,  which  the  bird  has  a 
power  of  erecting  and  deprefling  at  pleafure.  Gefner  fays, 
that  thdfe  feathers,  in  his  time,  ufed  to  be  fet  in  gold,  and 
worn  as  ornaments  in  caps. 

The  crane  is  a very  focial  bird,  and  they  are  feldom  feen 
alone.  Their  ufual  method  of  flying  or  fitting  is  in  flocks 
of  fifty  or  fixty  together ; and  while  a part  feed,  the  reft 
ftand  like  centinels  upon  duty.  It  for  the  moft  part  fub- 
fifts  upon  vegetables ; and  is  known  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  except  our  own.  As  they  are  birds  of  paflage, 
they  are  feen  to  depart  and  return  regularly  at  thofe  fealons 
when  their  provifion  invites  or  repels  them.  They  gene- 
rally leave  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  re- 
turn in  the  beginhing  of  fummer.  In  the  inland  parts  of 
the  continent,  they  are  feen  crofling  the  country,  in  flocks 
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of  fifty  or  an  hundred,  making  from  the  northern  regions 
towards  the  fouth.  In  thefe  migrations,  however,  tiiey  are 
not  fo  refolutcly  bent  upon  going  forward,  but  that  if  a 
field  of  corn  oilers  in  their  way,  they  will  ftop  a while  to 
regale  upon  it : on  fuch  occalions  they  do  incredible  damage, 
chiefly  in  the  night;  and  the  hufbandman,  who  lies  down 
in  joyful  expectation,  rifes  in  the  morning  to  fee  his  fields 
laid  entirely  wafte,  by  an  enemy,  whofe  march  is  too  fwift 
for  his  vengeance  to  overtake. 

The  cold  arctic  region  feems  to  be  this  bird’s  favourite 
abode.  They  come  down  into  the  more  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  rather  as  vifitants  than  inhabitants. 

In  their  journeys  it  is  amazing  to  conceive  the  heights  to 
which  they  afcend,  when  they  fly.  Their  note  is . the 
loudeft  of  all  birds;  and  is  often  heard  in  the  clouds, 
when  the  bird  itfelf  is  entirely  unfeen.  As  it  is  light  for 
its  fize,  and  fpreads  a large  expanfe  of  wing,  it  is  capable 
of  floating,  at  the  greatest  height,  where  the  air  is  lighteft; 
and  as  it  lecures  its  fafety,  and  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach 
of  man,  it  flies  in  tradls  which  would  be  too  fatiguing  for 
any  other  birds  to  move  forward  in. 

In  thefe  aerial  journeys,  though  unfeen  themfelves,  they 
have  tile  diftindteft  vifion  of  every  objeCI  below.  They 
govern  and  direct  their  flight  by  their  cries  : and  exhort 
each  other  to  proceed  or  defeend,  when  a fit  opportunity 
offers  for  depredation.  As  they  rife  but  heavily,  they  are 
very  fhy  birds,  and  feldom  let  rhe  fowler  approach  them. 
Corn  is  their  favourite  food;  but  there  is  fcarccly  any  other 
that  comes  amifs  to  them.  Redi,  who  opened  feveral, 
found  the  ftomach  of  one  full  of  the  herb  called  dande- 
lion ; that  of  another  was  filled  with  beans  ; a third  had 
a great  quantity  of  clover  in  its  ftomach  ; while  thofe  of 
two  others  were  filled  with  earth-worms  and  beetles  : in 
fome  he  found  lizards  and  fea-fifh ; in  others,  fnails,  grafs, 
and  pebbles,  fwallowed  perhaps  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

In  general  it  is  a peaceful  bird,  both  in  its  own  fociety, 
and  with  refpedt  to  thofe  of  the  foreft.  It  is  an  animal 
ea'lily  tamed  ; and  if  we  can  believe  Albertus  Magnus,  has 
a particular  aife&ion  for  man. 

Storks  are  birds  of  paflage,  like  the  former;  but  it  is 
hard  to  fay  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go.  When 
they  withdraw  from  Europe,  they  all  aflemble  on  a par- 
ticular day,  and  never  leave  one  of  their  company  behind 
ateem.  They  take  their  flight  in  the  night;  which  is  the 
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reafon  the  way  they  go  has  never  been  obferved.  They 
generally  return  into  Europe  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
make  their  nefts  on  the  tops  of  chimnies  and  houfes  as  well 
as  of  high  trees.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs, 
of  the  fize  and  colour  of  thofe  of  geefe.  They  are  a month 
in  hatching;  and  when  their  young  are  excluded,  they  are 
particularly  folicitous  for  their  fafety. 

As  the  food  of  thefe  birds  confifts  in  a great  meafure  of 
frogs  and  ferpents,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  different 
nations  have  paid  them  a particular  veneration.  The 
Dutch  are  very  folicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  the  ftork 
in  every  part  of  their  republic.  This  bird  feems  to  hav« 
taken  refuge  among  their  towns ; and  builds  on  the  tops 
of  their  houfes  without  any  moleftation.  There  it  is  feen 
refting  familiarly  in  their  ftreets,  and  protected  as  well  by 
the  laws  as  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  Balearic  Crane  for  a Ions;  time  continued  un- 
known,  till  we  became  acquainted  with  the  birds  of  tropical 
climates,  when  one  of  the  crane  kind  with  a topping  was 
brought  into  Europe,  and  defcribed  by  Aldrovandus  as  Pli- 
ny’s balearic  crane.  It  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  Ihape  and 
fize  of  the  ordinary  crane,  with  long  legs  and  a long  neck, 
like  others  of  the  kind  ; but  the  bill  is  lhorter,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  feathers  of  a dark  greenifh  grey.  The  head  and 
throat  form  the  molt  ftriking  part  of  this  bird’s  figure.  On 
the  head  is  feen  Handing  up  a thick  round  creff,  made  of 
briftles,  fpreading  every  way,  and  refemblmg  rays  Handing 
out  in  different  directions.  The  longeft  of  thefe  rays  are 
about  three  inches  and  an  half;  and  they  are  all  topped  with 
a kind  of  black  taffels,  which  give  them  a beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  fides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  are  bare,  whitifh, 
and  edged  with  red,  while  underneath  the  throat  hans;s  a 
kind  of  bag  or  wattle,  like  that  of  a cock,  but  not  divided 
into  two.  This  bird  comes  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 
the  Cape  dc  Verd  Iflands.  As  it  runs,  it  ffretches  out  its 
wings,  and  goes  very  fwiftly,  otherwife  its  ufual  motion  is 
very  flow.  In  their  domeftic  ftate,  they  walk  very  delibe- 
rately among  other  poultry,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
approached  by  every  fpeChtor.  They  never  rooft  in  houfes  : 
but  about  night,  when  they  are  difpoled  to  go  to  reff,  they 
fearch  out  fome  high  wall,  on  which  they  pearch  in  the 
manner  of  a peacock.  Indeed,  they  fo  much  referable  that 
bird  in  manners  and  difpofition,  that  fome  have  defcribed 
them  by  the  name  of  the  fea-peacock.  But,  though  their 
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voice  and  roofling  be  fimilar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely 
upon  greens,  vegetables,  and  barley,  feetns  to  make  fome 
difference. 

Under  this  head  of  foreign  birds  of  the  crane-kind,  it  will 
be  proper  to  mention  the  jabiru  and  the  jabiRu  guacu, 
both  natives  of  Brail!.  Of  thefe  great  birds  of  the  crane- 
kind  We  know  but  little,  except  the  general  out-line  of 
their  figure,  and  the  enormous  bills  which  we  often  fee 
preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  bill  of  the 
latter  is  red,  and  thirteen  inches  long : the  bill  of  the  former 
is  black,  and  is  found  to  be  eleven.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  are  of  a fize  proportioned  to  their  immoderate 
length  of  bill.  The  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above  the  fize  of 
a common  {fork,  while  the  jabiru  with  the  fmalleft  bill 
exceeds  the  fize  of  a fwan.  They  are  both  covered  with 
white  feathers,  except  the  head  and  neck,  that  are  naked  ; 
and  their  principal  difference  is  in  the  fize  of  the  body  and 
the  make  of  the  bill  ; the  lower  chap  of  the  jabiru  guacu 
being  broad,  and  bending  upwards. 

A bird  Hill  more  extraordinary  maybe  added  to  this  clafs, 
called  the  anhima,  and,  like  the  two  former,  a native  of 
Brafil.  This  is  a water-fowl  of  the  rapacious  kind,  and 
bio-o-er  than  a fwan.  The  head,  which  is  fmall  for  the  fize 
of  the  body,  bears  a black  bill,  which  is  not  above  two 
inches  long  ; but  what  diifinguifhes  it  in  particular  is  a 
born  growing  from  the  forehead  as  long  as  the  bill,  and 
bending  forward  like  that  of  the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the 
ancients.  This  horn  is  not  much  thicker  than  a crow- 
quill,  as  round  as  if  it  were  turned  in  a lathe,  and  of  an 
ivory  colour.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inftrument  of  battle 
this  formidable  bird  carries ; it  feems  to  be  armed  at  all 
points  ; for  at  the  fore-part  of  each  wing,  at  the  fecond 
joint,  fpring  two  ftraight  triangular  fpurs,  about  as  thick 
as  one’s  little  finger:  the  foremoft  of  thefe  goads  or  fpurs 
is  above  an  inch  long;  the  hinder  is  fhorter,  and  both  of 
a dufky  colour.  The  claws  alfo  are  long  and  fharp ; the 
colour  is  black  and  white  ; and  they  cry  terribly  loud. 
They  are  never  found  alone,  but  always  in  pairs  ; the  cock 
and  hen  prowl  together;  and  their  fidelity  is  laid  to  be  fuch, 
that  when  one  dies,  the  other  never  departs  from  the  car- 
cafe,  but  dies  with  its  companion.  It  makes  its  iieft  of 
clay,  near  the  bodies  of  trees,  upon  the  ground,  of  the 
fhape  of  an  oven. 

One  bird  more  may  be  fubjoined  to  this  clafs,  not  tor 
the  oddity  of  its  figure,  but  the  peculiarity  of  its  manners. 
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It  is  vulgarly  called  by  our  Tailors,  the  buffoon  bird,  and 
by  the  French  the  demoilelle,  or  lady.  The  peculiar  gef- 
tures  and  contortions  of  this  bird,  the  proper  name  of  which 
is  the  numidian  crane,  are  extremely  fingular.  It 
ftoops,  rifes,  lifts  one  wing,  then  another,  turns  round, 
fails  forwards,  then  back  again  ; all  which  highly  diverts 
our  Teamen  ; not  imagining,  perhaps,  that  all  thefe  con- 
tortions are  but  the  awkward  expreffion  not  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal’s pleafures,  but  its  fears. 

It  is  a very  l'carce  bird  ; the  plumage  is  of  a leaden  grey  ; 
but  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  fine  white  feathers,  confifting  of 
long  fibres,  which  fall  from  the  back  of  the  head,  about 
four  inches  long  ; while  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  is  adorned 
with  black  feathers,  compofed  of  very  fine,  foft,  and  long 
fibres,  that  hang  down  upon  the  flomach,  and  give  the  bird 
a very  graceful  appearance. 

Of  the  heron  and  its  varieties.]  Qf  this  tribe, 
Briffon  has  enumerated  not  lefs  than  forty-feven  forts,  all 
differing  in  their  fize,  figure,  and  plumage;  and  with  ta- 
lents adapted  to  their  place  of  refidence,  or  their  peculiar 
purfuits.  But,  how  various  foever  the  heron  kind  may  be 
in  their  colours  or  their  bills,  they  all  feem  poffefTed  of  the 
fame  manners,  and  have  but  one  character  of  cowardice  and 
rapacity,  indolence,  yet  infatiable  hunger.  Other  birds 
are  found  to  grow  fat  by  an  abundant  fupply  of  food  ; but 
thefe,  though  exceffively  deffru6five  and  voracious,  are  ever 
found  to  have  lean  and  carrion  bodies,  as  if  not  even  plenty 
were  fufficient  for  their  fupport. 

The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light,  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  fcarce  weighing  three  pounds  and  an  half,  yet 
it  expands  a breadth  of  wing  which  is  five  feet  from  tip  to 
tip.  Its  bill  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from  the  point 
to  the  bafe  ; its  claws  are  long,  fharp,  and  the  middlemoft 
toothed  like  a faw.  Yet,  thus  armed  as  it  appears  for  war, 
it  is  indolent  and  cowardly,  and  even  flies  at  the  approach 
of  a fparrow-hawk.  Of  all  birds,  this  commits  the 
greateft  devaluation  in  frefh- waters  ; and  there  is  fcarcely  a 
fifh,  though  ever  fo  large,  that  he  will  not  flrike  at  and 
wound,  though  unable  to  carry7  it  away.  But  the  fmaller 
fry  are  his  chief  fubfiftence  ; thefe,  purfued  by  their  larger 
fellows  of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  fh a llow- 
waters,  where  they  find  the  heron  a ftill  more  formidable 
enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  go  into  the 
Water,  and  there  patiently  wait  the  approach  of  his  prey, 
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which  when  it  comes  within  fight,  he  darts  upon  it  with  an 
inevitable  aim.  In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  deftroy  moie 
in  a week  than  an  otter  in  three  months.  <c  I have  feen  an 
“ heron,”  fays  Willughby,  tc  that  had  been  fhot,  that  had 
“ feventeen  carps  in  his  belly  at  once,  which  he  will  digeft 
*c  in  fix  or  feven  hours.  1 have  feen  a carp,”  continues 
he,  ct  taken  out  of  a heron’s  belly,  nine  inches  and  an  half 
« long.  Several  gentlemen  who  kept  tame  herons,  to  try 
««  what  quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in  a day,  have  put 
<<  feveral  fmaller  roach  and  dace  in  a tub;  and  they  have 
“ found  him  eat  fifty  in  a day,  one  day  with  another.  In 

this  manner  a fingle  heron  will  deftroy  fifteen  thoufand 
“ carp  in  a fingle  half  year.” 

But,  though  in  feafons  of  fine  weather  the  heron  can  al- 
ways find  a plentiful  fupply  ; in  cold  or  ftormy  feafons,  his 
prey  is  no  -longer  within  reach  : the  fifh  that  before  came 
into  the  fhallow  water  now  keep  in  the  deep,  as  they  find 
it  to  be  the  warm  eft  fituation.  Frogs  and  lizards  alfo 
feldom  venture  from  their  lurking  places ; and  the  heron  is 
obliged  to  fupport  himfelf  upon  his  long  habits  of  patience, 
and°even  to  take  tip  with  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  the 
water.  At  thofe  times  he  contradls  a confumptive  difpo- 
fition,  which  fucceeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  remove ; fo 
that  the  meagre  glutton"  fpends  his  time  between  want  and 
riot,  and  feels  alternately  the  extremes  of  famine  and  excels. 
Hence,  notwithftanaing  the  care  with  which  he  takes  his 
prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  he  devours,  the  heron  is 
always  lean  and  emaciated  ; and  though  his  crop  be  ulually 

found  full,  yet  his  flefh  is  l'carce  fufficient  to  cover  the 

' • , 

bones. 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly  among  pools  and  marines, 
yet  its  neft  is  built  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees,  and 
iometimes  on  cliffs  hanging  over  the  lea.  They  are  never 
in  flocks  when  they  fifh,  committing  their  depredations  in 
folitude  and  filence ; but  in  making  their  nefts  they  love 
each  others  foc-iety;  and  they  are  feen,  like  rooks,  budding 
'in  company  with  flocks  of  their  kind.  Their  nefts 
are  made  of  fticks  and  lined  with  wool;  and  the  female  lays 
four  large  eggs  of  a pale  green  colour.  T he  obfervable  in- 
dolence of  their  nature,  however,  is  not  lefs  feen  in  their 
neftling  than  in  their  habits  of  depredation.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  and  I have  feen  it  an  hundred  times,  than 
that  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  building  a neft  when 
they  can  get  one  made  by  the  rook,  or  deferted  by  the  owl, 
already  provided  for  them.  This  they  ulually  enlarge  and 
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line  within,  driving  off  the  original  poffeffors  fhould  they 
happen  to  renew  their  fruitlefs  claims. 

The  heron  is  faid  to  be  a very  long-lived  bird  ; by  Mr. 
Keyfler’s  account  it  may  exceed  fixty  years;  and  by  a re- 
cent infiance  of  one  that  was  taken  in  Holland,  by  an  hawk 
belonging  to  the  ftadtholder,  its  longevity  is  again  con- 
firmed, the  bird  having  a filver  plate  fattened  to  one  leo-, 
with  an  infcription,  importing  that  it  had  been  ftruck  by 
the  elector  of  Cologne’s  h,awks  thirty-five  years  before. 

Of  the  Bittern  or  Mire-Drum.]  Thofe  who 
have  walked  in  an  evening  by  the  fedgy  tides  of  unfre- 
quented rivers,  inuft  remember  a variety  of  notes  from  dif- 
ferent water-fowl : the  loud  fcream  of  the  wild  goofe,  the 
croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing,  and 
the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack  fnipe.  But  of  all  thofe 
founds,  there  is  none  fo  difrnaily  hollow  as  the  booming  of 
the  bittern.  It  is  itnpottible  for  words  to  give  thofe  who  have 
not  heard  this  evening-call  an  adequate  idea  of  its  folemnity. 
It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a bull,  but  hollower 
and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a mile’s  diftance,  as  if  ittuing 
from  fome  formidable  being  that  refided  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waters. 

The  bird,  however,  that  produces  this  terrifying  found 
is  not  fo  big  as  an  heron,  with  a weaker  bill,  and  not  above 
four  inches  long.  It  differs  from  the  heron  chiefly  in  its 
colour,  which  is  in  general  of  a paleifh  yellow,  fpotted  and 
barred  with  black.  Its  wind-pipe  is  fltt|d  to  produce  the 
found  for  which  it  is  remarkable  ; the  lower  part  of  it  di- 
viding into  the  lungs  is  fupplied  with  a thin  loofe  mem- 
bran^.,  that  can  be  filled  with  a large  bodv  of  air,  and  ex- 
ploded at  plea fu re.  Thefe  bellowing  explofions  are  chiefly- 
heard  from  the  beginning  of  fpring  to  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
and,  however  awful  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  the  calls  to 
sourtfhip,  or  connubial  felicity. 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet  neither  fo 
deftru&ive  nor  fo  voracious.  It  is  a retired,  timorous  ani- 
mal, concealing  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  reeds  and  marfhy  pla- 
ces, and  living  upon  frogs,  infers,  and  vegetables;  and 
[hough  fo  nearly  refembling  the  heron  in  figure,  yet  dif- 
fering much  in  manners  and  appetites.  It  lavs  its  nett  in  a 
fedgy  margin,  or  amidft  a tuft  of  rufhes,  and  compofcs  its 
ihmple  habitation  of  ledges,  the  leaves  of  water  plants,  and 
ary  rufhes.  It  lays  generally  feven  or  eight  eggs  of  an  afh- 
j^eencoloui,  and  inthreedays  leads  its  little  ones  totheir  food. 
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The  flefh  of  the  bittern  is  greatly  in  efteem  among  the 
luxurious.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  as  eagerly  fought  after  by 
the  fowler  as  it  is  fhunned  by  the  peafant ; and  as  it  is  a 
heavy-rifing,  flow- winged  bird,  it  does  not  often  efcape  him. 
Indeed,  it  feldotn  rifes  but  when  almoft  trod  upon  ; and 
feems  to  feek  prote&ion  rather  from  concealment  than  flight. 
At  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the  evening,  its 
wonted  indolence  appears  to  forfake  it.  It  is  then  feen  rifing 
in  a fpiral  afeent  till  it  is  quite  loft  from  the  view,  and  makes 
at  the  fame  time  a Angular  noife  very  different  from  its 
former  boomings. 

The  Spoonbill  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which  differs  a 
good  deal  from  the  crane,  yet  approaches  this  clafs  more 
than  any  other.  The  body  is  more  bulky  for  its  height,  and 
the  bill  is  very  differently  formed  from  that  of  any  other  bird 
whatever.  Yet  ftill  it  is  a comparatively  tall  bird  ; it  feeds 
among  waters  ; its  toes  are  divided  ; and  it  feems  to  poftefs 
the  natural  difpofitions  of  the  crane.  The  European  fpoon- 
bill  is  of  about  the  bulk  of  a crane  ; but  as  the  one  is  above 
four  feet  high,  the  other  is  not  more  than  three  feet  three 
inches.  The  common  colour  of  thofe  of  Europe,  is  a dirty 
white  j but  thofe  of  America  are  of  a beautiful  rofe  colour,  or 
a delightful  crimfon.  Beauty  of  plumage  feems  indeed,  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent.  The  bill, 
which  in  this  bird  is  fo  very  particular,  is  about  feven 
inches  long,  and  running  out  broad,  at  the  end,  as  its  name 
juftly  ferves  to  denote,  it  is  there  about  an  inch  and  a half 
wide.  This  ftrangely  fafhioned  inftrument,  in  fome  is 
black;  in  others  of  a light  grey  ; and  in  thofe  of  A merica, 
it  is  of  a red  colour,  like  the  reft  of  the  body.  All  round 
the  upper  chap  there  runs  a kind  of  rim,  with  which  it  co- 
vers that  beneath  ; and  as  for  the  reft,  its  cheeks  and  its 
throat  are  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a black 
fkin. 

The  Shoveler  chiefly  feeds  upon  frogs,  toads,  and 
ferpents  ; of  which,  particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
they  deftroy  great  numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country 
hold  them  .jn  as  much  efteem  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did 
their  bird  ibis  : the  fhoveler  runs  tamely  about  their  houfes; 
and  they  are  content  with  its  fociety,  as  an  ufefui  though 
an  homely  companion.  They  are  never  killed  ; and  indeed 
they  are  good  for  nothing  when  they  are  dead,  for  the  flclh 
is  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
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This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company  with  the  heron, 
in  hi^;h  trees  ; and  in  a neft  formed  of  the  fame  materials. 

It  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs;  white,  and  powdered  with 
a few  fanguine  or  pale  fpots. 

The  Flamingo  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the  crane 
kind,  the  tailed,  bulkieft,  and  the  moft  beautiful.  The 
body,  which  is  of  a beautiful  fcarlet,  is  no  bigger  than  that 
of  a (wan;  but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
length,  that  when  it  ftands  eredt,  it  is  fix  feet  fix  inches 
high.  Its  wings,  extended,  are  five  feet  fix  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  ; and  it. is  four  feet  eight  inches  from  tip  to  tail. 
The  head  is  round  and  fmall,  with  a large  bill,  feven  inches 
long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a bow. 
The  legs  and  thighs,  which  are  not  much  thicker  than  a 
man’s  finger,  are  about  two  feet  eight  inches  high;  and  its 
neck  near  three  feet  long.  The  feet  are  not  furnifhed  with 
Iharp  claws,  as  in  others  of  the  crane  kind;  but  feeble,  and 
united  by  membranes,  as  in  thofe  of  the  goofe.  Of  what 
ufe  thefe  membranes  are,  does  not  appear,  as  the  bird  is 
never  feen  fwimming,  its  legs  and  thighs  being  diffident  for 
bearing  it  into  thofe  depths  where  it  feeks  for  prey. 

This  extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found  in  America, 
but  was  once  known  on  all  the  coafts  of  Europe.  Its  beauty, 
its  fize,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  its  flelh,  have  been  fuch 
temptations  to  deftroy  or  take  it,  that  it  has  long  fince  de~ 
ferted  the  Ihores  frequented  by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in 
countries  that  are  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  to  America,  and  coaftcd 
down  along  the  African  Ihores,  they  found  the  flamingos  on 
feveral  Ihores  on  either  continent,  gentle,  and  no  way  dif- 
truftful  of  mankind.  When  the  fowler  had  killed  one,  the 
reft  of  the  flock,  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  only  regarded 
the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a kind  of  fixed  aftonilhment : 
another  and  another  Ihot  was  difcharged ; and  thus  the  fowler 
often  levelled  the  whole  flock,  before  one  of  them  began  to 
think  of  efcaping. 

But  at  prefent  it  is  very  different  in  that  part  of  the  world ; 
find  the  flamingo  is  not  only  one  of  the  fcarceft  but  of  the 
fhyeft  birds  in  the  world,  and  the  moft  difficult  of  approach. 
They  chiefly  keep  near  the  moft  deferred  and  inhofpitable 
Ihores ; near  falt-water  lakes  and  fwampy  iflands.  When 
feen  by  mariners  in  the  day,  they  always  appear  drawn  up 
in  a long  clofe  line  of  two  or  three  hundred  together;  and, 
as  JDampier  tells  us,  prefent,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a mile, 
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the  exaft  reprefentation  of  a long  brick  wall.  Their  rank, 
however,  is  broken  when  they  feek  for  food  ; bat  they  always 
appoint  one  of  the  number  as  a watch,  whofe  only  employ- 
ment is  to  obferve  and  give  notice  of  danger,  while  the  reft 
are  feeding.  As  foon  as  this  trufty  centinel  perceives  the  re- 
moteft  appearance  of  danger,  he  gives  a loud  fcream,  with 
a voice  as  fhrill  as  a trumpet,  and  inftantly  the  whole  cohort 
are  upon  the  wing.  The  flefh  of  the  old  ones  is  black  and 
hard;  though,  Dampier  fays,  well  tafted  that  of  the  young 
ones  is  better.  But,  of  all  delicacies,  the  flamingo’s 
tongue  is  the  mod  celebrated.  In  fadt,  the  Roman  emperors 
confidered  them  as  the  higheft  luxury  ; and  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  them,  who  procured  fifteen  hundred  flamin- 
gos’ tongues  to  be  ferved  up  in  a Angle  difh.  The  tongue 
of  th  is  bird,  which  is  fo  much  fought  after,  is  a good  deal 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird  whatever.  The  bill  of 
the  flamingo  is  like  a large  black  box,  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  filled  with  a tongue  which  is  black  and  griftly. 

Their  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  refide  ; in  North  America  they  breed  in  our 
fummer  ; on  the  other  fide  the  line  they  take  the  moft  fa- 
vourable leafon  of  the  year.  They  build  their  nefts  in  ex- 
tenfive  marfhes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  a fur- 
prize.  The  neft  is  not  lefs  curious  than  the  animal  that 
builds  it  : it  is  railed  from  the  furface  of  the  pool  about  a 
foot  and  a half,  formed  of  mud,  fcraped  up  together,  and 
hardened  by  the  fun,  or  the  heat  of  the  bird’s  body  : it  re- 
fembles  a truncated  cone,  or  one  of  the  pots  which  we  fee 
placed  on  chimnies ; on  the  top  it  is  hollowed  out  to  the 
fhape  of  the  bird,  and  in  that  cavity  the  female  lays  her 
eggs,  without  any  lining  but  the  well  cemented  mud  that 
forms  the  fides  of  the  building.  She  always  lays  two  eggs, 
and  no  more  ; and,  as  her  legs  are  immoderately  long,  {he 
ftraddles  on  the  neft,  while  her  legs  hang  down,  one  on 
earli  fide  into  the  water.  The  young  ones  are  a long  while 
before  they  are  able  to  fly  ; but  they  run  with  amazing 
fwiftnefs.  They  are  fometimes  caught and,  very  diffeient 
from  the  old  ones,  fufter  themfelves  to  be  carried  home,  and 
are  tamed  very  eafily. 

The  Avosetta,  or  Scooper,  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy, 
^nd  now  and  then  comes  over  into  England.  It  is  about 
the  li*ze  of  a pigeon,  is  a pretty  upright  bird,  and  has 
extremely  long  legs  for  its  fize  ; but  the  moft  extraordinary 
part  of  its  figure  is  the  bill,  which  turns  up  like  a hook,  in 
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an  oppofite  direction  to  that  of  the  hawk  or  the  pairot. 
This  extraordinary  bill  is  black,  .flat,  lharp  and  flexible  a w. 
the  end,  and  about  three  inphes  and  a half  long.  From  its 
being  bare  a long  way  above  the  knee,  it  appears,  that  it 
lives  and  wades  in  the  waters.  It  has  a chirping,  pert  note, 
as  we  are  told,  and  is  web-tooted,  like  the  duck. 

To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  fo  little  known,  I will  add 
another,  ftill  lefs  known  ; the  Corrira,  or  Runner.  All  ^ 
we  are  told  of  it,  is,  that  it  has  the  longeft  legs  of  all  web- 
footed fowls,  except  the  flamingo,  and  avofetta  ; that  the 
bill  is  ftraight,  yellow,  and  black  at  the  ends  ; that  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  furrounded  with  two  circles  ; one  ot 
which  is  bay,  and  the  other  white  ; below,  near  the  belly, 
it  is  whitifh ; the  tail,  with  two  white  feathers,  black  at  the 
extremities ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  ot  the  colour 
of  rufty  iron. 

To  thefe  birds  of  the  crane  kind  may  be  added,  a nume- 
rous tribe  of  fmaller  fowls,  which  are  generally  diftinguifhed 
by  having  their  thighs  partly  bare  of  feathers.  In  this  lift 
is  exhibited  the  Curlew,  a bird  ot  about  the  fize  of  a duck, 
with  a bill  four  inches  long;  the  Woodcock,  about  the 
fize  of  a pigeon,  with  a bill  three  inches  long ; the  God- 
wit,  of  the  fame  fize,  the  bill  four  inches;  the  Green 
Shank,  longer  legged,  the  bill  two  inches  and  an  half;  the 
Red  Shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  feet  frocn  the 
former;  the  Snipe,  lefs  by  half,  with  a bill  three  inches. 
Then,  with  fhorter  bills, — the  Ruff,  with  a collar  of 
feathers  round  the  neck  of  the  male  ; the  Knot,  the  Sand- 
piper, the  Sanderling,  the  Dunlin,  the  Purro,  and 
the  Stint.  To  conclude,  with  bills  very  fhort, — the  Lap- 
wing, the  Green  Plover,  the  Grey  Plover,  the 
Dottrel,  the  Turnstone,  and  the  Sea-lark.  Thefe, 
with  their  affinities,  are  properly  natives  or  vifitants  of  this 
country,  and  are  difperfed  along  our  ftiores,  rivers,  and 
watery  grounds.  Taking  in  the  birds  of  this  kind,  be- 
longing to  other  countries,  the  lift  would  be  very  widely  ex- 
tended ; and  the  whole  of  this  clafs,  as  deferibed  by  Briflon, 
would  amount  to  near  an  hundred. 

As  thefe  birds  are  ufually  employed  rather  in  running 
than  in  flying,  and  as  their  food  lies  entirely  upon  the 
ground,  and  not  on  trees,  or  in  the  air,  fo  they  run  with 
great  fwiftnefs  for  their  fize,  and  the  length  of  their  legs 
affifts  their  velocity.  But  as,  in  feeking  their  food,  they 
are  often  obliged  to  change  their  ftation,  fo  alfo  are  they 
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equally  fwift  of  wing,  and  traverfe  immenfe  tracts  of  coun** 
try,  without  much  fatigue. 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  a part  of  this  clafs 
lived  upon  an  oily  flime,  found  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  and 
of  weedy  pools  ; but  later  difcoveries  have  (hewn,  that,  in 
rhefe  places,  they  hunt  for  the  caterpillars,  worms  and 
infects.  The  long-billed  birds  fuck  up  worms  and  infers 
from  the  bottom;  thofe  furnifhed  with  fhorter  bills,  pick 
up  fuch  infects  as  lie  nearer  the  furface  of  the  meadow,  or 
among  the  lands  on  the  fea-fhore. 

As  all  of  this  kind  Jive  entirely  in  waters,  and  among 
watery  places,  they  feem  provided  by  nature  with  a warmth 
of  ccnftitution  to  fit  them  for  that  cold  element.  They  re- 
fide,  bv  choice,  in  the  coldeft  climates  ; and,  as  other  birds 
migrate  here  in  our  fummer,  their  migrations  hither  are 
moftly  in  the  winter.  Even  thofe  that  refide  among  us  the 
whole  feafon,  retire,  in  fummer,  to  the  tops  of  our  bleakeft 
mountains  ; where  they  breed,  and  bring  down  their  young 
when  the  cold  weather  fets  in. 

The  curlew,  the  woodcock,  the  fnipe,  the  godvvit,  the 
grey  plover,  the  green,  and  the  long-legged  plover,  the 
knot,  and  the  turnffone,  are  rather  the  gueffs  than  the  na 
tives  of  this  ifland,  though  the  neft  of  a ftraggling  curlew, 
or  a fnipe,  is  fometimes  found  in  our  marfhes.  They  v. fit 
us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  forfake  us  in  the  fpring. 
They  then  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  Poland, 
Pruffia,  and  Lapland,  to  breed.  Our  country,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  becomes  uninhabitable  to  them.  1 he 
ground  parched  up  by  the  heat,  the  fprings  dried  away,  and 
the  vermicular  infedts  already  upon  the  wing,  they  have  no 
means  of  fubfifling.  Their  weak  and  delicately-pomted 
bills  are  unfit  to  dig  into  a refilling  foil  ; and  their  prey  is 
departed,  though  they  were  able  to  reach  its  retreats.  Thus, 
that  feafon  when  nature  is  faid  to  teem  with  life,  and  to 
put  on  her  gayeft  liveries,  is  to  them  an  interval  of  llerility 
and  famine. 

The  lapwing,  the  ruff,  the  red-fbank,  the  fand-piper, 
the  fea-pie,  the  Norfolk  plover,  and  the  fea-lark,  breed  in 
this  country,  and,  for  the  mofl  part,  refide  here.  In  fum- 
mer, they  frequent  fueh  marfhes  as  are  not  dried  up  in  any 
part  of  the  year  ; the  Effex  hundreds,  and  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnfhire.  There,  in  folitudes  formed  by  furrounding 
marfhes,  they  breed  and  bring  up  their  young.  In  winter, 
they  comedown  from  their  retreats,  rendered  uninhabitable 
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by  the  flooding  of  the  waters,  and  feek  their  food  about  our 
ditches  and  marfhy  meadow-grounds.  Yet,  even  or  this 
clafs,  all  are  wanderers  upon  fome  occafions,  ana  take  wing 
to  the  northern  climates,  to  breed,  and  find  fubfiftence. 
This  happens  when  our  fummers  are  peculiarly  dry,  and 
when  the  fenny  countries  are  not  fufliciently  watered  to  de- 
fend their  retreats. 

As  all  thefe  birds  run  and  feed  upon  the  ground,  fo  they 
are  all  found  to  nettle  there.  The  number  of  eggs  gene- 
rally to  be  feen  in  every  nett,  is  from  two  to  four  ; never 
under,  and  very  feldom  exceeding.  The  nett  is  made 
without  any  art  ; but  the  eggs  are  either  laid  in  fome  little 
depreflion  of  the  earth,  or  on  a few  bents  and  long  gra*s, 
tfiat  fcarcely  preferve  them  from  the  moifture  below. 

The  lapwing  and  the  plover  are  often  feen  to  fight  among 
themfelves  ; but  there  is  one  little  bird  of  this  tribe,  called 
the  ruff,  that  has  got  the  epithet  of  £he  fighter.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  fpring,  when  thefe  birds  arrive  among  our 
marffies,  they  are  obferved  to  engage,  with  defperate  fury, 
againft  each  other*  It  is  then  that  the  fowlers,  leeing  them 
intent  on  mutual  deftruchon,  lpread  their  nets  over  them, 
and  take  them  in  great  numbers  : yet,  even  in  captivity, 
£heir  animofity  ftill  continues.  The  people  that  fat  them 
up  for  fale,  are  obliged  to  fhut  them  up  in  clofe,  dark 
rooms;  for,  if  they  let  ever  fo  little  light  in  among  them, 
the  turbulent  prifoners  inftantly  fall  to  fighting  with  each 
other,  and  never  ceafe  till  each  has  killed  its  antagonift, 
efpecially,  fays  Willughby,  if  any  body  ttands  by.  A 
fimilar  animofity,  though  in  lefs  degree,  prompts  all  this 
tribe  ; but  when  they  have  paired,  and  begun  to  lay,  their 
contentions  are  then  over. 

The  place  thefe  birds  chiefly  choofe  to  breed  in,  is  ill 
fome  ifland  furrounded  with  l'edgy  moors,  where  men 
feldom  refort ; and  in  fuch  fituations  I have  often  feen  the 
ground  fo  ttrewed  with  eggs  and  nefts,  that  one  could 
fcarce  take  a ftep  without  treading  upon  fome  of  them* 
The  arts  of  the  lapwing  to  allure  men  or  dogs  from  her 
nett,  are  perfectly  amufing.  When  fhe  perceives  the 
enemy  approaching,  fhe  never  waits  till  they  arrive  at  her 
nett,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet  them.  When  fhe  has  come 
as  near  them  as  fhe  dares  to  venture,  fhe  then  raifes  with  a 
loud  fcreaming  before  them,  feeming  as  if  fhe  were  juft 
flufhed  from  hatching  ; while  fhe  is  then  probably  a hundred 
yards  from  the  neft.  Thus  fhe  flies,  with  great  clamour  and 
anxiety,  whining  and  fcreaming  round  the  invaders,  (hiking 
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at  them  with  her  wings,  and  fluttering  as  if  (he  were 
wounded. 

The  Water-Hen,  and  the  Coot,  have  too  near  an 
affinity  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  description.  They 
are  (haped  entirely  alike  ; their  legs  are  long,  and  their 
thighs  partly  bare  ; their  necks  are  proportionable,  their 
wings  (hort,  their  bills  (hort  and  weak,  their  colour  black, 
their  foreheads  bald  and  without  feathers,  and  their  habits 
entirely  the  fame.  The  water-hen  weighs  but  fifteen 
ounces  ; the  coot  twenty-four.  The  bald  part  of  the  fore- 
head in  the  coot  is  black  ; in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  pink  colour.  The  toes . of  the  water-hen  are 
edged  with  a Straight  membrane;  thofe  of  the  coot  have  it 
Scolloped  and  broader. 

As  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  furnifhed  with  long  wings, 
and  eafily  change  place,  the  water-hen,  whofe  wings  are 
Short,  is  obliged  to  refide  entirely  near  thofe  places  where 
her  food  lies  : (lie  never  leaves  the  fide  of  the  pond  or  the 
river  in  which  (he  Seeks  for  provifion.  She  builds  her  nefl 
upon  low  trees  and  fhrubs,  of  flicks  and  fibres,  by  the  water 
fide.  She  lays  twice  or  thrice  in  a Summer.  Her  young 
ones  Swim  the  moment  they  leave  the  egg,  purfue  their 
parent,  and  imitate  all  her  manners.  She  rears,  in  this 
manner,  two  or  three  broods  in  a feafon  ; and  when  the 
young  are  grown  up,  (lie  drives  them  off,  to  Shift  for  them- 
ielves. 

As  the  coot  is  a larger  bird,  it  is  always  Seen  in  larger 
ftreams,  and  more  remote  from  mankind.  It  there  makes 
a nefl  of  Such  weeds  as  the  flream  Supplies,  and  lays  them 
among  the  reeds,  floating  on  the  Surface,  and  rifing  and 
falling  with  the  water.  The  reeds  among  which  it  is 
built,  keep  it  faft  ; So  that  it  is  Seldom  waffled  into  the 
middle  of  the  flream.  But  if  this  happens,  which  is  Some- 
times the  cafe,  the  bird  fits  in  her  nefl,  like  a mariner  in 
his  boat,  and  fleers,  with  her  legs,  her  cargo  into  the  neareft 
harbour  : there,  having  attained  her  port,  the  continues  to 
fit  in  u;reat  tranquillity,  regardlefs  of  the  impetuofity  of  the 
current;  and,  though  the  water  penetrates  her  nefl,  flic 
hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition. 

To  thefe  birds  with  long  legs  and  finny  toes,  I will  add 
one  Species  more,  with  (hort  legs  and  finny  toes  : I mean 
the  Grebe,  it  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  its  plumage  white  and  black.  It  differs  alfo  entirely  in 
the  (hortnefs  of  its  legs,  which  are  made  for  Swimming,  and 
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not  walking4:  in  fa<T,  they  are,  from  the  knee  up  ware],  hid 
in  the  belly  of  the  bird,  and  have  confequently  very  little 
motion.  By  this  mark,  and  by  the  Icolloped  fringe  of  the 
toes,  this  bird  may  be  eafily  diltinguifhed  from  all  others. 

As  they  are  thus,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  their  wings,  ill 
formed  for  flying,  and,  from  the  uncommon  fhortnefs  of 
their  legs,  utterly  unfitted  for  walking,  they  feldom  leave 
the.  water,  and  chiefly  frequent  thofe  broad,  (hallow  pools 
where  their  faculty  of  fwimming  can  be  turned  to  the 
greated  advantage,  in  fifhing  and  feeking  their  prey. 

They  are  chiefly,  in  this  country,  feen  to  frequent  the 
meres  of  Shropfhire  and  Chefhire ; where  they  breed  among 
reeds  and  flags,  in  a floating  ned.  It  is  never  feen  on  land  ; 
and,  though  didurbed  ever  fo  often,  will  not  leave  that 
lake  where  alone,  by  diving  and  fwimming,  it  can  find 
food  and  fecurity.  It  is  chiefly  fought  for  the  Ikin  of  its 
bread,  the  plumage  of  which  is  of  a mod  beautiful  filvery 
white,  and  as  glolly  as  fatin. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  Water-Fowl. — The  Pelican. — The  Albatrofs. — The  Cor- 
morant.— 7 be  Soland  Goofe. — The  Gull. — The  Petrel  — The 
Penguin. — The  Diver . — The  Awk. — The  Guillemot — The 
Puffin. — The  Goofeander. — The  Sivan. — The  Goofe. — The. 
Barnacle. — The  Brent  Goofe. — The  Duck.  — The  Eider 
Duck. — The  Schoter. — The  Sheldrake. — The  Pochard. — The 
JVidgeon. — The  Teal. — The  Mufcovy  Duck , (Ac. — Of  Decoys 
for  taking  Ducks. — The  King  Fijker, 

H E Pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  than  a fwan,  and 
fomewhatof  the  fame  fhape  and  colour.  Its  four  toes 
are  all  webbed  together  j and  its  neck,  in  fome  meafurc, 
refembles  that  of  a fwan  : but  that  Angularity  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  other  birds,  is  in  the  bill,  and  the  great 
pouch  underneath,  which  are  wonderful,  and  demand  a 
didincl  defeription.  This  enormous  bill  is  fifteen  inches 
from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
a good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.  The  bafe  of  the  bill  is 
fomewhat  greenifh  ; but  it  varies  towards  the  end,  being  of  a 
reddifh  blue.  To  the  lower  edges  of  the  under-chap,  hanos 
a bag,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck, 
which  is  laid  to  be  capable  of  containing  fifteen  quarts  of 
water.  T his  bag  the  bird  has  a power  of  wrinkling  up 
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into  the  hollow  of  the  under-chap ; but,  by  opening  the 
bill,  and  putting  one’s  hand  down  into  the  ba^r,  it  may  be 
diftendcd  at  pleafure.  It  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but 
a ffiort  downy  fubftance,  as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  fatin. 
Tertre  affirms,  that  this  pouch  will  hide  as  many  fifh  as 
will  ferve  fixty  hungry  men  for  a meal.  Such  is  the 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  which  is  a native  of 
Africa  and  America.  It  was  once  alfo  known  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Ruffia ; but  it  feems  to  have  deferted  our 
«oatts. 

T he  pelicans  are  of  an  afh-colour.  They  are  torpid  and 
inadlive  to  the  laft  degree,  fo  that  nothing  can  exceed  their 
indolence  but  their  gluttony.  It  is  only  from  the  {Emula- 
tions of  hunger,  that  they  are  excited  to  labour;  for  other- 
wife  they  would  continue  always  in  fixed  repofe.  When 
they  have  raifed  themfelves  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  they  turn  their  head,  with  one  eye 
downwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pofture.  As  foon 
as  they  perceive  a fifli  fufficiently  near  the  furface,  they 
dart  down  upon  it  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an  arrow,  feize  it 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  ftore  it  up  in  their  pouch. 
1 hey  then  rile  again,  though  not  without  great  labour,  and 
continue  hovering  and  fiffiing,  with  their  head  on  one  fide, 
as  before. 

I his  work  they  continue,  with  great  effort  and  induftry, 
till  their  bag  is  full ; and  then  they  fly  to  land,  to  devour 
and  digeff,  at  leifure,  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  This, 
however,  it  would  appear,  they  are  not  long  performing; 
for,  towards  night,  they  have  another  hungry  call ; and 
they  again  reluctantly  go  to  labour.  Their  life  is  fpent 
between  fleeping  and  eating  ; and  they  are  as  foul  as  they 
they  are  voracious,  as  they  are  every  moment  voiding 
excrements  in  heaps  as  large  as  one’s  fift.  The  female 
makes  no  preparation  for  her  neff,  nor  feems  to  chufe  any 
place  in  preference  to  lay  in,  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the 
bare  ground,  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix,  and  there  con- 
tinues to  hatch  them.  The  fleffi  is  not  fit  to  eat. 

With  all  the  leeming  indolence  of  this  bird,  it  is  not  en- 
tirely incapable  of  inftru&ion  in  a doineftic  ftate.  Father 
Raymond  allures  us,  that  he  has  feen  one  fo  tame  and  well 
educated  among  the  native  Americans,  that  it  would  go  off 
in  the  morning,  at  the  word  of  command,  and  return  be- 
fore night  to  its  matter,  with  its  great  paunch  dittended 
with  plunder;  a part  of  which  the  favages  would  make  it 
difgorge,  and  a part  they  would  permit  it  to  re  ferve  lor  jtfelf. 

“ The 
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« The  pelican,”  as  Faber  relates,  “ is  not  deftitnte  of 
(i  other  qualifications.  One  of  thole  which  was  brought 
<<  alive  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  court,  where  it  lived  forty 
<<  years,  feemed  to  be  poflefied  of  very  uncommon  fen  fa - 
e<  tions.  It  was  much  delighted  in  the  company  and  con- 
4<  verfation  of  men,  and  in  mufic,  both  vocal  and  inftru- 
“ mental  ; for  it  would  willingly  Hand,”  fays  he,  tc  by 
“ thofe  that  fung  or  founded  the  trumpet;  and,  flretching 
“ out  its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to  the  mufic,  liftened 

very  attentively  to  its  harmony,  though  its  own  voice 
“ was  little  pleafanter  than  the  braying  of  an  afs.” 

Gefner  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  had  a tame 
pelican  which  lived  for  above  eighty  years,  and  which  al- 
ways attended  his  army  on  their  march. 

% 

The  Albatross  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mod  for- 
midable birds  of.  Africa  and  America.  Its  body  is  rather 
larger  than  that  of  a pelican  ; and  its  wings,  when  ex- 
tended, ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  bill,  which  is  fix 
inches  long,  is  yellowifh,  and  terminates  in  a crooked 
point.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a bright  brown  ; the 
back  is  of  a dirty  deep  fpotted  brown  ; and  the  belly  and 
under  the  wings  is  white.  The  toes,  which  are  webbed, 
are  of  a flefh  colour. 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates,  and 
alfo  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  in 
the  South  Seas.  It  not  only  eats  fifh,  but  alfo  fucb  fmall 
water-fowl  as  it  can  take  by  furprize.  It  preys,  as  all  the 
gull  kind  do,  upon  the  wing,  and  chiefly  purfues  the  flying  '\ 
fifh  that  are  forced  from  the  fea  by  the  dolphins. 

The  albatrofs  feems  to  have  a peculiar  affection  for  the 
penguin,  and  a pleafure  in  its  fociety.  They  are  always 
feen  to  choofe  the  fame  places  of  breeding  ; fome  diftaut, 
uninhabited  ifland,  where  the  ground  Hants  to  the  fea,  as 
the  penguin  is  not  formed  either  for  flying  or  climbing.  In 
fuch  places  their  nefis  are  feen  together,  as  if  they  Hood  in 
need  of  mutual  afliflance  and  prote&ion.  In  the  middle,  on 
high,  the  albatrofs  raifes  its  neft,  on  heath  Hicks  and  long 
grafs,  about  two  feet  above  the  furface  ; and  round  this, 
the  penguins  make  their  lower  fettlements,  rather  in  holes 
in  the  ground  ; and  molt  ufually  eight  penguins  to  one 
albatrofs. 

The  Cormorant  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  Mufcovy 
duck,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  birds  of  this 

kind. 
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kind,  by  its  four  toes  being  united  by  membranes  together  ; 
and  by  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched,  like  a faw, 
to  a flirt  it  in  holding  its  fifhy  prey.  The  head  and  neck  of 
this  bird  are  of  a footy  blacknefs ; and  the  body  thick  and 
heavy,  more  inclining  in  figure  to  that  of  the  goofe  than 
the  gull.  As  foon  as  the  winter  approaches,  they  are  feen 
difperfed  along  the  lea-fhore,  and  afeending  up  the  mouths 
of  frefh-water  rivers,  carrying  deftrudtion  to  all  the  finny 
tribe.  They  are  moft  remarkably  voracious,  and  have  a 
moil  fudden  digertion.  Their  appetite  is  for  ever  craving, 
and  never  latisfied.  This  gnawing  fenfation  may  probably 
be  encreafed  by  the  great  quantity  of  fmall  worms  that  fill 
their  inteflines,  and  which  their  unceafing  gluttony  contri- 
butes to  engender. 

This  bird  has  the  moft  rank  and  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
is  more  foetid  than  even  carrion,  when  in  its  moft  healthful 
flate.  It  is  feen  as  well  by  land  as  fea  ; it  fifhes  in  frefh- 
water  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ; it  builds 
in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  as  well  as  on  trees  ; and  preys  not 
only  in  the  day-time,  but  by  night. 

Its  indefatigable  nature,  and  its  great  power  in  catching 
fifh,  were  probably  the  motives,  that  induced  fome  nations 
to  breed  this  bird  up  tame,  for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing. 
The  defeription  of  their  manner  of  fifhing  is  thus  delivered 
by  Faber.  44  When  they  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms 
4 where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fifh -pools,  they  hood- wink 
c them,  that  they  may  not  be  frightened  by  the  way. 

4 When  they  are  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off  their 
4 hoods ; and  having  tied  a leather  thong  round  the  lower 
4 part  of  their  necks,  that  they  may  not  fwallow  down  the 
4 fifh  they  catch,  they  throw  them  into  the  river.  They 
4 prefen tly  dive  under  water;  and  there,  for  a long  time, 

4 with  wonderful  fwiftnefs,  purfue  the  fifh;  and  when  they 
4 have  caught  them,  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  pref- 
4 ling  the  fifh  lightly  with  their  bills,  fwallow  them;  till 
4 each  bird  hath,  after  this  manner,  devoured  five  or  fix 
4 fifhes.  Then  their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fift,  to  which 
4 they  readily  fly  ; and,  one  after  another  vomit  up  all  their 
4 fifh,  a little  bruifed  with  the  firft  u » p given  in  catching 
4 them.  When  they  have  done  fifhing,  fetting  the  birds 
4 on  fome  high  place,  .they  loofethe  firing  from  their  necks, 

4 leaving  the  paliage  to  the  llomach  free  and  open;  and,  for 
4 their  reward,  they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey;  to  each 
4 one  or  tvyo  fifhes,  which  they  will  catch  moft  dexteroufly, 

4 as  they  are  falling  in  the  air.”  At  prefenf,  the  cormorant 

is 
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Is  trained  up  in  every  part  of  China  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
“ It  is  very  pieafant,  to  behold  with  what  fagacity  they  por- 
44  tion  out  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon  duty. 
“ When  they  have  found  their  prey,  they  feize  it  with 
44  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carryr  it  without  fail  to  their 
44  mailer.  When  the  fifh  is  too  large,  they  then  give  each 
“ other  mutual  affilfance:  one  feizes  it  by  the  head,  the 
“ other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  carry  it  to  the  boat 
44  together.  They  have  always,  while  they  fifh,  a firing 
<4  fattened  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from  de- 
“ vouring  their  prey.” 

The  Gannet,  or  Soland  Goose,  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
tame  goofe,  but  its  wings  much  longer,  being  fix  feet  over. 
The  bill  is  fix  inches  long,  llraight  almolt  to  the  point. 
It  differs  from  the  cormorant  in  fize,  being  larger;  in  its 
colour,  which  is  chiefly  white;  and  by  its  having  no  noflrils, 
but  in  their  place  a long  furrow  that  reaches  almofl  to  the 
end  of  the  bill.  From  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a narrow 
flip  of  black  bare  fkin,  that  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  ; beneath  the  fkin  is  another  that,  like  the  pouch  of 
the  pelican,  is  dilatable,  and  of  fize  fufficient  to  contain 
five  or  fix  entire  herrings,  which  in  the  breeding  feafon  it 
carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  its  young. 

Thefe  birds,  which  fubfill  entirely  upon  fifh,  chiefly  refort 
to  thofe  uninhabited  iflands  where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty, 
and  men  feldom  come  to  diflurb  them.  The  iflands  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  iflands  off  the  coafls  of  Kerry, 
in  Ireland,  and  thofe  that  lie  in  the  north  fea  off  Norway, 
abound  with  them.  But  it  is  on  the  Bafs  ifiand,  in  the 
Firth  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  feen  in  the  greateft 
abundance.  “ It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  walk  there  without 

treading  on  them  : the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing, 
•c  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  a cloud  ; and 
44  their  noife  is  fubh,  that  one  cannot,  without  difficulty, 
44  be  heard  by  the  perfon  next  to  him.” 

The  gannet  is  a bird  of  paffage.  In  winter  it  feeks  the 
more  fouthern  coafts  of  Cornwall,  hovering  over  the  fhoals 
of  herrings  and  pilchards  that  then  come  down  from  the 
northern  feas : its  firft  appearance  in  the  northern  iflands  is 
in  the  beginning  of  fpring  ; and  it  continues  to  breed  till 
the  end  of  fummer.  But,  in  general,  its  motions  are  de- 
termined by  the  migrations  of  the  immenfe  fhoals  of  herrings 
that  come  pouring  down  at  that  feafon  through  the  Britifh 
Channel,  and  fupply  all  Europe  as  well  as  this  bird  with 

3 their 
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their  fpoil.  The  gannet  afliduoufly  attends  the  fhoal  in  their 
paffage,  keeps  with  them  in  their  whole  circuit  round  our 
ifland,  and  {hares  with  our  fifhermen  this  exhauftlefs  ban- 
quet. As  it  is  ftrong  of  wing,  it  never  comes  near  the 
land  ; but  is  conflant  to  its  prey.  The  young  gannet  is 
counted  a great  dainty  by  the  Scots,  and  fold  very  dear. 

The  Gull,  and  all  its  varieties,  is  very  well  known  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  feen  with  a flow-failing 
flight  hovering  over  rivers,  to  prey  upon  the  fmaller  kinds  of 
fifh  ; it  is  feen  following  the  plowman  in  fallow  fields  to 
pick  up  infedls;  and  when  living  animal  food  does  not  offer, 
it  has  even  been  known  to  eat  carrion  and  whatever  elfe  of 
the  kind  that  offers.  Gulls  are  found  in  great  plenty  in 
every  place ; but  it  is  chiefly  round  our  boldeft  rockieft 
fhores  that  they  are  feen  in  the  greateft  abundance;  it  is 
there  that  the  gull  breeds  and  brings  up  its  young;  it  is 
there  that  millions  of  them  are  heard  fcreaming  v/ith  dif- 
cordant  notes  for  months  together. 

Thofe  wMb  have  been  much  upon  our  coafts  know  that 
there  are  two  different  kinds  of  fhores  ; that  which  flants 
down  to  the  water  with  a gentle  declivity,  and  that  which 
rifes  with  a precipitate  boldnefs,  and  feems  fet  as  a bulwark 
to  repel  the  force  of  the  invading  deeps*  It  is  to  fuch  fhores 
as  thefe  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  gull-kind  refort,  as  the 
rocks  offer  them  a retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  fea  a 
fufficient  fupply. 

Thefe  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapacious  kind,  lay 
but  few  eggs  ; and  hence,  in  many  places,  their  number  is 
daily  feen  to  diminifh.  Moft  of  the  kind  are  fifhy  tailed, 
with  black  ftringy  flefh  ; yet  the  young  ones  are  better  food : 
and  of  thefe,  with  feveral  other  birds  of  the  penguin  kind, 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  northern  iflands  make  their 
WTCtched  banquets.  They  have  been  long  ufed  to  no  other 
food  ; and  even  falted  gull  can  be  relifhed  by  thofe  who 
know  no  better.  Of  the  gull  fpecies  there  are  more  than 
twenty  different  kinds;  of  the  Petrel  three,  and  of  the 
fea-fwallow  the  fame  number.  They  have  all  nearly  the 
lame  habits,  the  fame  nature,  and  are  caught  in  the  fame 
manner,  either  by  covering  their  nefls  with  a net,  or  by 
ffriking  them  with  a pole  as  they  fly  out  of  their  holes. 

The  Penguin  is  but  ill  fitted  for  flight,  and  fl ill  lefs 
for  walking  The  largeft  of  this  kind,  indeed,  which  have 
a thick,  heavy  body  to  raife,  cannot  fly  at  all.  Their  wings 

ferve 
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ferve  them  rather  as  paddles  to  help  them  forward,  when 
they  attempt  to  move  fwiftly  ; and  in  a manner  walk  along 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Even  the  fmaller  kinds  feldom  fly 
by  choice;  they  flutter  their  wings  with  the  fwifteft  efforts 
without  making  way  ; and  though  they  have  but  a fmall 
weight  of  body  to  fuffain,  yet  they  feldom  venture  to  quit 
the  water  where  they  are  provided  with  food  and  protection; 

As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  unfitted  for  flight* 
their  legs  are  {fill  more  awkwardly  adapted  for  walking. 
This  whole  tribe  have  all  above  the  knee  hid  within  the 
belly;  and  nothing  appears  but  two  fhort  legs,  or  feet*  as 
fome  would  call  them,  that  feem  ftuck  under  the  rump,  and 
upon  which  the  animal  is  very  awkwardly  fupported.  They 
feem,  when  fitting  or  attempting  to  walk,  like  a dog  that 
has  been  taught  to  fit  up,  or  to  move  a minuet.  Their 
fhort  legs  drive  the  body  in  progreflion  from  fide  to  fide; 
and  were  they  not  aflifted  by  their  wings,  they  could  fcarcely 
move  fafter  than  a tortoife. 

This  awkward  pofition  of  the  legs,  which  fo  unqualifies 
them  for  living  upon  land,  adapts  them  admirably  for  a re- 
fidence  in  water,  in  that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the  moving 
body,  pufhes  it  forward  with  greater  velocity;  and  thefe 
birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  fwifteft  in  the  water,  by 
having  their  paddles  in  the  rear. 

As  they  never  vific  land,  except  when  they  come  to  breed, 
their  feathers  take  a colour  from  their  fituation.  That  part 
of  them  which  has  been  continually  bathed  in  the  water,  is 
white  ; while  their  backs  and  wings  are  of  different  colours, 
according  to  the  different  fpecies.  They  are  alfo  covered 
more  warmly  all  over  the  body  with  feathers,  than  any  other 
birds  whatever  ; fo  that  the  fea  feerhs  entirely  their  element. 

The  Magellanic  Penguin,  in  fize,  approaches  near  that 
of  a tame  goofe.  They  walk  ereCf  with  their  heads  on  high, 
their  fin-like  wings  hanging  down  like  arms;  fo  that  to  fee 
them  at  a diftance,  they  look  like  fo  many  children  with 
white  aprons.  Hence  they  are  faid  to  unite  in  themfelves 
the  qualities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fifhes.  Like  men,  they 
are  upright ; like  fowls,  they  are  feathered  ; and  like  fifhes, 
they  have  fin-like  inftruments,  that  beat  the  water  before, 
and  ferve  for  all  the  purpofes  pf  fwimrainp*  rather  than 
flying.  * 

They  feed  upon  fifh  ; and  feldom  come  afhore,  except  in 
-the  breeding  feafon.  . Their  flefh  is  rank  and  fifhy ; though 
our  failors  (ay,  that  it  is  pretty  good  fating.  In  fome  the  flefh 
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is  To  tough,  and  the  feathers  fo  thick,  that  they  {land  the 
blow  of  a fcymitar  without  injury. 

The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg  ; and,  in  frequented  fhores, 
is  found  to  burrow  like  a rabbit:  fometimes  three  or  four 
take  poffeffion  of  one  hole,  and  hatch  their  young  together. 
The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of  all  this  tribe,  is-  very 
large  for  the  fize  of  the  bird,  being  generally  found  bigger 
than  that  of  a goofe.  But  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in  fize,  from  that  of  a Mufcovy 
duck  to  a fwan,  the  eggs  differ  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  Auk,  Puffin,  and  other  Birds  of  the  Pen- 
guin  kind.]  Of  a fize  far  inferior  to  the  penguin,  but 
with  nearly  the  fame  form,  and  exa&ly  of  the  fame  appe- 
tites and  manners,  there  is  a very  numerous  tribe.  The  firfl 
of  thefe  is  the  Great  Northern  Diver,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  fize  of  a goofe : it  is  beautifully  variegated  all  over 
with  many  ftripes,  and  differs  from  the  penguin,  in  being 
much  flenderer  and  more  elegantly  formed.  The  Grey 
Speckled  Diver  does  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a Mufcovy 
duck  ; and,  except  in  fize,  greatly  rcfembles  the  former. 
The  Auk  breeds  on  the  iffand  of  St.  Kilda,  and 
chiefly  differs  from  the  penguin  in  fize  and  colour.  It  is 
frn  alier  than  a duck ; and  the  whole  of  the  breafl  and  belly, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  throat,  is  white.  The  Guille- 
mot is  about  the  fame  fize ; it  differs  from  the  auk,  in 
having  a longer,  a flenderer,  and  a ftraighter  bill.  The 
Scarlet  Throated  Diver  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  name; 
and  the  Puffin  or  Coulterneb,  is  one  of  the  mod  remark- 
able birds  we  know. 

Words  cannot  eafily  deferibe  the  form  of  the  bill  of  the 
puffin,  which  differs  fo  greatly  from  that  of  any  other  bird. 
Thofe  who  have  feen  the  coulter  of  a plough,  may  form 
fome  idea  of  the  beak  of  this  odd-looking  animal.  It  is  flat ; 
but,  very  different  from  that  of  the  duck,  its  edge  is  up- 
wards. It  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  ending  in  a {harp 
point.  It  is  of  two  colours  ; afli-coloured  near  the  bale, 
and  red  towards  the  point.  It  has  three  furrows  or  grooves 
impreffed  in  it  ; one  in  the  livid  part,  two  in  the  red.  The 
eyes  are  fenced  with  a protuberant  {kin,  of  a livid  colour  ; 

and  they  are  grey  or  afh-coloured. 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  reff  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs 
thrown  lo  far  back,  that  it  can  hardly  move  without  tum- 
bling This  makes  it  rife  with  difficulty,  and  lubjed  to 
°*  many 
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many  falls  before  it  gets  upon  the  wing  ; but  as  it  is  a fmall 
bird,  not  much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  when  it  once  rifes,  it 
can  continue  its  flight  with  great  celerity. 

Both  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  neft  j but  lay  their 
eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  under 
ground  near  the  fliore.  They  chiefly  choofe  the  latter  fitua- 
tion  ; for  the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot,  and  the  reft, 
cannot  eafily  rife  to  the  neft  when  in  a lofty  fituation. 

All  the  winter  thefe  birds  are  abfent,  vifiting  regions  too 
remote  for  difeovery.  At  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  come  over  a troop  of  their  fpies  or  har- 
bingers, that  ftay  two  or  three  days,  as  it  were  to  view  and 
fearch  out  for  their  former  fituations,  and  fee  whether  all  be 
well.  This  done,  they  once  more  depart ; and,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  return  again  with  the  whole  army  of 
their  companions.  But  if  the  feafon  happens  to  be  ftormy 
and  tempeftuous,  and  the  fea  troubled,  the  unfortunate  voy- 
agers undergo  incredible  hardfhips  ; and  they  are  found,  by 
hundreds,  caft  away  upon  the  fhores,  lean  and  perifhed  with 
famine 

The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breeding,  which  always 
happens  a few  days  after  its  arrival,  begins'to  ferape  up  an 
hole  in  the  ground  not  far  from  the  fhore  5 and  when  it  has 
fome  way  penetrated  the  earth,  it  then  throws  itfelf  upon 
its  back,  and  with  bill  and  claws  thus  burrows  inward,  till 
it  has  dug  a hole  with  feveral  windings  and  turnings,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  particularly  leeks  to  dig  under  a 
ftone,  where  it  expeas  the  greateft  fecurity.  In  this  forti- 
fied retreat  it  lays  one  egg  ; which,  though  the  bird  be  not 
much  bigger  than  a pigeon,  is  of  the  fize  of  a hen’s. 

Few  birds  or  beafts  will  venture  to  attack  them  in  their 
retreats.  When  the  great  fea-raven  comes  to  take  away 
their  young,  the  puffins  boldly  oppofe  him.  Their  meeting 
affords  a moft  Angular  combat.  As  foon  as  the  raven  ap- 
proaches, the  puffin  catches  him  under  the  throat  with  its 
beak,  and  flicks  its  claws  into  his  breaft,  which  makes  the 
raven,  with  a loud  fereaming,  attempt  to  get  away  ; but 
the  little  bird  (till  holds  faff  to  the  invader,  nor  lets  him  o- a 
till  they  both  come  to  the  fea,  where  they  drop  down  toge- 
ther, and  the  raven  is  drowned  : yet  the  raven  is  but  too 
often  fuccelsful ; and  invading  the  puffin  at  the  bottom  of 
its  hole,  devours  both  the  parent  and  its  family. 

The  Gooseander  is  a bird  with  the  body  and  win? 
lhaped  like  thole  of  the  penguin  kind,  but  with  legs  not  hid 
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in  the  belly.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  others  by  its 
bill,  which  is  round,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  toothed, 
both  upper  and  under  chap,  like  a faw.  Jts  colours  are 
various  and  beautiful  : however,  its  manners  and  appetites 
entirely  refemble  thofe  of  the  diver.  It  feeds  upon  fifh, 
for  which  it  dives  ; and  is  faid  to  build  its  neft  upon  trees, 
like  the  heron  and  the  cormorant.  It  leems  to  form  the 
Ihade  between  the  penguin  and  the  goofe  kind  : having  a 
round  bill,  like  the  one  ; and  unembarrall'ed  legs,  like  the 
other.  In  the  fh ape  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  it  refem- 
bles  them  both. 

The  Swan,  the  Goose,  and  the  Duck.]  Though 
thefe  birds  do  not  reject  animal  food  when  offered  them,  yet 
they  can  contentedly  fubfifl  upon  vegetables,  and  feldom 
feek  any  other.  They  are  eafily  provided  for  ; wherever 
there  is  water,  there  feems  to  be  plenty.  All  the  other 
web-footed  tribes  are  continually  voracious,  continually 
preying.  Thefe  lead  more  harmlefs  lives  : the  weeds  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  or  the  infedfs  at  the  bottom,  the 
grafs  by  the  bank,  or  the  fruits  and  corn  in  cultivated 
grounds,  are  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  eafy  appetites. 

They  breed  in  great  abundance,  and  lead  their  young  te 
the  pool  the  inftant  they  are  excluded. 

As  their  food  is  fimple,  fo  their  flefh  is  nourifhing  and 
wholefome.  The  fwan  was  confidered  as  a high  delicacy 
among  the  ancients  ; the  goofe  was  abftained  from  as  to- 
tally indigeftible.  Modern  manners  have  inverted  taifes  ; 
the  goofe  is  now  become  the  favourite;  and  the  fwan  is  fel- 
dom brought  to  table  unleis  for  the  purpofes  of  offentation. 
But-  at  all  times  the  flelh  of  the  duck  was  in  high  effeem  ; 
the  ancients  thought  even  more  highly  of  it  than  we  do. 
We  are  contented  to  eat  it  as  a delicacy  ; they  alfo  confi- 
dered it  as  a medicine  ; and  Plutarch  allures  us,  that  Cato 
kept  his  whole  family  in  health,  by  feeding  them  with  duck 
whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  of  order. 

No  bird  makes  a more  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  a 
more  beautiful  one  in  the  water,  than  the  Swan . 1 his  fine 

bird  has  long  been  rendered  domeflic.  The  wild  fwan, 
though  fo  flrongly  refembling  this  in  colour  and  form,  is 
vet  a different  bird  ; for  it  is  very  differently  formed  within. 
The  wild  fwan  is  lefs  than  the  tame  almofl  a fourth  ; for  as 
the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds,  the  other  only  weighs  fixteen 
pounds  and  three  quarters.  The  colour  of  the  tame  fwan 
is  all  over  white;  that  of  the  wild  bird  is,  along  the  back 
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iid  the  tips  of  the  wings,  of  afh-colour,  But  thele  are 
flight  differences,  compared  to  what  are  found  upon  dif- 
fedfion. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delicate  in  its  appetites,  as  ele- 
gant in  its  form.  Its  chief  food  is  corn,  bread,  herbs 
growing  in  the  water,  and  roots  and  feeds,  which  are  found 
near  the  margin.  It  prepares  a neft  in  fome  retired  part  of 
the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  illet  in  the  ftream. 
It  is  compofed  of  water-plants,  lon^  grafs,  and  flicks.  The 
fwan  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  white,  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  a goofe,  with  a hard  Ihell.  It  fits  near  two  months 
before  its  young  are  excluded  ; which  are  afh-coloured  when 
they  firft  leave  the  fhell,  and  for  fome  months  after. 

All  the  Itages  of  this  bird’s  approach  to  maturity  are  flow, 

- and  feem  to  mark  its  longevity.  It  is  two  months  hatch- 
ing; a year  in  growing  to  its  proper  fize.  The  lwan  is  faid 
to  be  remarkable  for  its  longevity.  A goofe  has  been  known 
to  live  an  hundred  years ; and  the  fwan,  from  its  fuperior 
fize,  and  from  its  harder,  firmer  flefh,  may  naturally  be. 
fuppofed  to  live  flill  longer. 

The  Goose,  in  its  domeflic  ftate,  exhibits  a variety  of 
colours.  The  wild  goofe  always  retains  the  fame  marks  : 
the  whole  upper  part  is  afh-coloured  j the  breaft  and  belly  are 
of  a dirty  white;  the  bill  is  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the 
tip  it  is  black ; the  legs  are  of  a faifron  colour,  and  the 
claws  black. 

The  wild  goofe  is  fuppofed  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  to  defcend 
into  more  temperate  regions.  If  they  come  to  the  ground 
by  day,  they  range  themfelves  in  aline,  like  cranes;  and 
feem  rather  to  have  defccnded  for  refl,  than  for  other  refrefh- 
ment.  When  they  have  fat  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or 
two,  I have  heard  one  of  them,  with  a loud  long  note, 
found  a kind  of  charge,  to  which  the  reft  punctually  at- 
tended, and  they  purlued  their  journey  with  renewed  ala- 
crity. Their  flight  is  very  regularly  arranged  : they  either 
go  in  a line  a-breaft,  or  in  two  lines,  joining  in  an  angle  in 
the  middle. 

The  Barnacle  differs  in  fome  refpeCts  from  both  thefe; 
being  lefs  than  either,  with  a black  bill,  much  fhorter  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  combat  the 
idle  error  of  this  bird's  being  brecf  from  a fhell  flicking  to 
fhip’s  bottoms ; it  is  well  known  to  be  hatched  from  an 
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egg,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  to  differ  in  very  few  par- 
ticulars from  all  the  reft  of  its  kind. 

The  Brent  Goose  is  ftill  lefs  than  the  former,  and  not 
bigger  than  a Mufcovy  duck,  except  that  the  body  is  longer. 
The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breaft,  are  black ; 
about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each  fide,  are  two  fmall 
fpots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together  appear  like  a ring. 

The  Tame  Duck  is  the  moft  eafily  reared  of  all  our  do^. 
meftic  animals.  The  wild  duck  differs,  in  many  refpe&s, 
from  the  tame;  and  in  them  there  is  ftill  greater  variety 
than  among  the  domeftic  kinds.  Of  the  tame  duck  there 
are  not  lefs  than  ten  different  forts ; and  of  the  wild, 
Briffon  reckons  above  twenty.  The  moft  obvious  diftin&ion 
between  wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their  feet; 
thofe  of  the  tame  duck  being  black  ; thofe  of  the  wild  duck 
yellow.  The  difference  between  wild  ducks  among  each 
other,  arifes  as  well  from  their  fize  as  the  nature  of  the 
place  they  feed  in.  Sea-ducks,  which  feed  in  the  falt-water, 
and  dive  much,  have  a broad  bill,  bending  upwards,  a large 
hind  toe,  and  a long  blunt  tail.  Pond-ducks,  which  feed 
in  plafhes,  have  a ftraight  and  narrow  bill,  a fmall  hind  toe, 
and  a fharp  pointed  train.  The  former  are  called,  by  our 
decoy-men,  foreign  ducks;  the  latter  are  fuppofed  to  be 
natives  of  England.  Jn  this  tribe,  vve  may  rank,  as  na- 
tives of  our  own  European  dominions,  the  Eider  Duck , 
which  is  double  the  fize  of  a common  duck,  with  a black 
bill ; the  Velvet  Duck , not  fo  large,  and  with  a yellow  bill ; 
the  Scoter , with  a knob  at  the  bale  of  a yellow  bill  ; the 
Tufted  Duck)  adorned  with  a thick  creft  ; the  Scaup  Duck , 
lefs  than  the  common  Duck,  with  the  bill  of  a greyifh  blue 
colour  ; the  Golden  Eyet  with  a large  white  fpot  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  refembllng  an  eye;  the  Sheldrake , with 
the  bill  of  a bright  red,  and  fwelling  into  a knob  ; the 
Mallard , which  is  the  ftock  whence  our  tame  breed  has 
probably  been  produced  ; the  Pintail , with  the  two  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  tail  three  inches  longer  than  the  reft ; 
the  Pochard , with  the  head  and  neck  of  a bright  bay  ; the 
IVidgeon , with  a lead-coloured  bill,  and  the  plumage  of  the 
back  marked  with  narrow  black  and  white  undulated  lines, 
but  beft  known  by  its  whiftlmg  found  : laftly,  the  Teal, 
which  is  the  imalleft  of  this  kind,  with  the  bill  black,  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a bright  bay.  Thefe 
are  the  moft  common  birds  of  the  duck  kind  among  our- 
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fclves ; but  who  can  defcribe  the  amazing  variety  of  this 
tribe,  if  he  extends  his  view  to  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world  ? The  mod  noted  of  the  foreign  tribe  are,  the  MuJ- 
covy  Duck , or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  Mufk  Duck,  fo 
called  from  a fuppofed  mulky  fmell,  with  naked  (km  round 
the  eyes,  and  v/hich  is  a native  of  Africa.  The  Brafilian 
Duck , which  is  of  the  hze  of  a goofe,  all  over  black  except 
the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  American  JVood  Duck,  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  a plume  of  feathers  which 
falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a friar’s  cowl.  Thefe, 
and  twenty  others,  might  be  added,  were  cncreafing  the 
number  of  names  the  way  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  our  com- 


All  thefe  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domeftic  ducks, 
keeping  together  in  flocks  in  the  winter,  and  flying  in  pairs 
infummer,  bringing  up  their  young  by  the  water- fide,  an u % 
leading  them  to  their  food  as  loon  as  out  of  the  (hell.  1 heir 
nefts  are  ufually  built  among  heath  or  rufhes,  not  far  from 
the  water ; and  they  lay  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  eggs 
before  they  fit;  yet  this  is  not  always  their  method  ; the 
dangers  they  continually  encounter  from  their  fituation, 
fometimes  obliges  them  to  change  tneir  manner  of  build  — 
incr ; and  their  awkward  nefts  are  often  feen  exalted  on  the 
tops  of  trees.  This  muft  be  a very  great  labour  to  per- 
form, as  the  duck’s  bill  is  but  ill-formed  for  building  a 
neft/and  giving  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  a 
fufficient  (lability  to  (land  the  weather.  The  neft,  whether 
high  or  low,  is  generally  compofed  of  the  longeft  grafs, 
mixed  with  heath,  and  is  lined  within  with  the  bird’s  own 
feathers.  The  eider  duck  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
warmth  of  its  neft.  This  bird,  which,  as  was  faid,  is 
above  twice  as  large  as  the  common  duck,  and  refides  in 
the  colder  climates,  lays  from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  making  her 
neft  among  the  rocks  or  the  plants  along  the  fea-fhore.  The 
external  materials  of  the  neft  are  fuch  as  are  in  common  with 
the  reft  of  the  kind  ; but  the  infide  lining,  on  which  the 
eggs  are  immediately  depofited,  is  at  once  the  fofteft,  warmeft, 
and  the  lighted:  fubftance  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
This  is  no  other  than  the  infide  down  which  covers  the 
bread  of  the  bird  in  the  breeding  feafon.  This  the  female 
plucks  off  with  her  bill,  in  order  to  line  the  infide  of  her 
neft.  The  natives  watch  the  place  where  (lie  begins  to 
build,  and  fuffering  her  to  lay,  take  away  both  the  eggs 
and  the  neft.  The  duck,  however,  not  difeouraged  by  the 
firft  difappointment,  builds  and  lays  in  the  fame  place  a 
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^ecpnd  time,  and  this  they  in  the  fame  manner  take  away : 
the  third  time  (he  builds,  but  the  drake  mud  fupply  the 
down  from  his  bread  to  line  the  ned  with  : and,  if  this  be 
robbed,  they  both  forfake  the  place,  and  breed  there  no 
more.  This  down  the  natives  take  care  to  feparate  from 
the  dirt  and  mofs  with  which  it  is  mixed ; and,  though  no 
people  ftand  in  more  need  of  a warm  covering  than  them- 
felves,  yet  their  neceflities  compel  them  to  fell  it  to  the 
more  indolent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  fouth,  for 
brandy  and  tobacco. 

As  thefe  animals  pofTefs  the  faculties  of  flying  and  fwim? 
ming,  fo  they  are  in  general  birds  of  paflage,  and  it  is  mod  pro- 
bable perform  their  journies  acrofs  the  ocean  as  well  on  the  wa- 
ter as  in  the  air.  Thole  that  migrate  to  this  country,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  are  feldorn  found  fo  well  faded  or  fo 
fat  as  the  fowls  that  continue  with  us  the  year  round  : their 
flefh  is  often  lean,  and  dill  oftener  flfhy ; which  flavour  it 
has  probably  contracted  in  the  journey,  as  their  food  in  the 
lakes  of  Lapland,  whence  they  defeend,  is  generally  of  the 
infeit  kind. 

As  foon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are  generally  feen 
flying  in  flocks  to  make  a furvey  of  thofe  lakes  where  they 
intend  to  take  up  their  refidence  for  the  winter.  Lakes, 
with  a marfh  on  one  fide,  and  a wood  on  the  other,  are  fel- 
dom  without  vad  quantities  of  wild  fowl.  The  greated 
quantities  are  taken  in  decoys  ; which,  though  well  known 
near  London,  are  yet  untried  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country.  The  manner  of  making  and  managing  a decoy  is 
as  follows 

A place  is  to  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe  far  remote  from 
the  common  highway,  and  all  node  of  people.  When  the 
place  is  chofen,  the  pool,  if  poflible,  is  to  be  planted  round 
with  willows,  unlefs  a wood  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  fhading 
it  on  every  fide.  On  the  fouth  and  north  fide  of  this  pool 
are  two,  three,  or  four  ditches  or  channels,  made  broad  to- 
wards the  pool,  and  growing  narrower  till  they  end  in  a 
point.  I hefe  channels  are  to  be  covered  over  with  nets, 
fupported  by  hooped  dicks  bending  from  one  fide  to  the 
other;  fo  that  they  form  a vault  or  arch  growing  narrower 
and  narrower  to  the  point,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a tun- 
jiel-net,  like  that  in  which  filh  are  caught  in  weirs.  Along 
the  banks  of  thefe  channels  fo  netted  over,  which  are  called 
pipes,  many  hedges  are  made  of  reeds  flanting  to  the  edge  of 
the  channel,  the  acute  angles  to  the  fide  next  the  pool.  The 
whole  apparatus  alio  is  to  be  hidden  from  the  pool  by  a hedge 
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of  reeds  along  the  margin,  behind  which  the  fowler  ma- 
nages his  operations.  The  place  being  fitted  in  this  man- 
ner, the  fowler  is  to  provide  himfelf  with  a number  of  wild 
ducks  made  tame,  which  are  called  decoys.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  fed  at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to 
be  accuftomed  to  come  at  a whiffle. 

As  foon  as  the  evening  is  fet  in,  the  decay  rifes , as  they 
term  it,  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If  the 
evening  be  {fill,  the  noile  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight, 
is  heard  at  a very  great  diflance,  and  produces  no  unpleafmg 
fenfation.  The  fowler,  when  he  finds  a fit  opportunity, 
and  fees  his  decoy  covered  with  fowl,  walks  about  the  pool, 
and  obferves  into  what  pipe  the  birds  gathered  in  the  pool 
may  be  enticed  or  driven.  Then  calling  hemp-feed,  or 
fome  fuch  feed  as  will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  at 
the  entrance  and  up  along  the  pipe,  he  whiffles  to  his  decoy 
ducks,  who  inffantly  obey  the  fummons,  and  come  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pipe,  in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  ufual.  Thi- 
ther alfo  they  are  followed  by  a whole  flock  of  wild  ones, 
who  little  fulpecf  the  danger  preparing  againff  them.  The 
wild  ducks,  therefore,  purfuing  the  decoy  ducks,  are  led 
into  the  broad  mouth  of  the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  the  man  who  keeps  hidden  behind  one  of 
the  hedges.  When  they  have  got  up  the  pipe,  however, 
finding  it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin  to  fuf- 
pe£f  danger,  and  would  return  back ; but  they  are  now  pre- 
vented by  the  man,  who  fliews  himfelf  at  the  broad  end  be- 
low. Thither,  therefore,  they  dare  not  return;  and  rife 
they  may  not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the  net  above  from  af- 
cending.  The  only  way  left  them,  therefore,  is  the  nar- 
row-funnelled net  at  the  bottom  ; into  this  they  fly,  and, 
there  they  are  taken. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild  fowl  are  in  fuch 
a ffate  of  fleepinefs  or  dozing,  that  they  will  not  follow  the 
decoy  ducks.  Ufe  is  then  generally  made  of  a dog  who  is 
taught  his  leflon.  He  pafies  backward  and  forward  between 
the  reed-hedges,  in  which  there  are  little  holes,  both  for  the 
decoy  man  to  fee,  and  for  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through. 

T his  attracts  the  eye  of  the  wild  fowl ; who,  prompted  by 
curioflty,  advance  towards  this  little  animal,  while  he  all 
the  time  keeps  playing  among  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer 
the  funnel,  till  they  follow  him  too  far  to  receJt.  Some- 
times the  dog  will  not  attract  their  attention  till  a red  hand- 
kerchief, or  fomething  very  Angular,  be  put  about  him. 
The  decoy  ducks  never  enter  the  funnel-net  with  the  rdf, 
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being  taught  to  dive  under  water  as  foon  as  the  reft  are 
driven  in. 

To  this  manner  of  taking  wild  fowl  in  England,  I will 
fub]oin  another  ftill  more  extraordinary,  frequently  pra&ifed 
in  China.  Whenever  the  fowler  fees  a number  of  ducks 
f#ttled  in  any  particular  plalh  of  water,  he  fends  off  two  or 
three  gourds  to  float  among  them.  Thefe  gourds  refemble 
our  pompions ; but,  being  made  hollow,  they  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  ; and  on  one  pool  there  may  fometimes 
be  feen  twenty  or  thirty  of  thefe  gourds  floating  together. 
The  fowl  at  firft  are  a little  fhy  of  coming  near  them  ; but 
by  degrees  they  come  nearer ; and  as  all  birds  at  laft  grow 
familiar  with  a fcare-crow,  the  ducks  gather  about  thefe, 
and  amufe  themftlves  by  whetting  their  bills  againft  them. 
When  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the  gourds  as  the  fowler 
could  \vi(h,  he  then  prepares  to  deceive  them  in  good  earned:. 
He  hollows  out  one  of  thefe  gourds  large  enough  to  put  his 
head  in  ; and,  making  holes  to  breathe  and  fee  through,  he 
claps  it  on  his  head.  Thus  accoutred,  he  wades  {lowly  into 
the  water,  keeping  his  body  under,  and  nothing  but  his  head 
in  the  gourd  above  the  furface ; and  in  that  manner  moves 
imperceptibly  towards  the  fowls,  who  fufpedt  no  danger. 
At  lad,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in  among  them ; while  they, 
having  been  long  ufed  to  fee  gourds,  take  not  the  lead: 
frighTwhile  the  enemy  is  fn  the  very  midd  of  them  ; and  an 
infidious  enemy  he  is ; for  ever  as  he  approaches  a fowl,  he 
feizes  it  by  the  legs,  and  draws  it  in  a jerk  under  water. 
There  he  fadens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the  next, 
till  he  has  thus  loaded  hiinfelf  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry 
away.  When  he  has  got  his  quantity,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  diduib  the  red  of  the  fowls  on  the  pool,  he 
flowly  moves  off  again  ; and  in  this  manner  pays  the  flock 
three  or  four  vifits  in  a day.  Of  all  the  various  artifices  for 
catching  fowl,  this  feems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
greated  fucccfs,  as  it  is  the  mod  pradlifed  in  China. 

Of  the  King -Fisher.]  I will  conclude  this  hidory  of 
birds,  with  one  that  feems  to  unite  in  itfelf  fomewhat  of  every 
clafs  preceding. 

The  king-fifher  is  not  much  larger  than  a fwallow;  its 
fhape  is  cl  unify  ; the  legs  difproportionably  fmall,  and  the 
bill  difproportionably  long  ; it  is  two  inches  from  the  bafe 
to  the  tip  ; the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow  ; 
but  the  colours  of  this  bird  atone  for  its  inelegant  form  ; the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a deep 
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blackifh  green,  fpotted  with  bright  azure;  the  back  and  tail 
are  of  the  moft  refplendent  azure ; the  whole  under  fide  of 
the  body  is  orange  coloured ; a broad  mark  of  the  fame 
pafles  from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes  ; beyond  that  is  a large 
white  fpot : the  tail  is  fhort,  and  confifts  of  twelve  feathers 
of  a rich  deep  blue ; the  feet  are  of  a reddifh  yellow,  and 
the  three  joints  of  the  outmoft  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe, 
while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  {lender  fhort  legs,  and  the 
beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no  perfon  would  luppofe  it 
one  of  the  moft  rapacious  little  animals  that  fkims  the  deep. 
Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing,  and  feeds  on  fifh,  which  it 
takes  in  furprifing  quantities,  when  we  confider  its  fize  and 
figure.  It  chiefly  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  takes 
its  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  olprey,  balancing  itfelf  at 
a certain  diftance  above  the  water  for  a confiderable  fpace, 
then  darting  into  the  deep,  and  feizing  the  fifh  with  inevi- 
table certainty.  While  it  remains  fufpended  in  the  air,  in  a 
bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a beautiful  variety  of  the 
moft  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours. 

The  king-fifher  builds  its  neft  by  the  river-fide  in  a hole 
which  it  burrows  out  itfelf,  or  in  the  deferted  hole  of  a rat. 
In  thefe  holes,  which,  from  the  remains  of  fifh  brought 
there,  are  very  foetid,  the  king-fifher  is  often  found  with 
from  five  eggs  to  nine.  There  the  female  continues  to 
hatch  even  though  difturbed  ; and  though  the  neft  be  robbed, 
fhe  will  again  return  and  lay  there.  The  male,  whofe  fide- 
lity exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  large  provi- 
sions of  fifh  while  fhe  is  thus  employed  ; and  fh-e,  contrary 
to  moft  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at  that  feafon. 

T.  he  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning  this  bird, 
and  fo  have  the  modern  vulgar.  It  is  an  opinion  generally 
received  among  them,  that  the  flefh  of  the  * king- fifher  will 
not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banifh  all  vermin.  This 
has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which  is  faid  of  its  always 
pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with  its  breaft  to  the  north. 
The  only  truth  which  can  be  affirmed  of  this  bird  when 
killed  is,  that  its  flefh  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  ; while  its 
beautiful  plumage  preferves  its  luftre  longer  than  that  of  any 
other  bird  we  know. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

0f  Fijhes  in  general. — Of  Cetaceous  Fijhes.—The  Whale.— Tbp 
Sword  Fijh, — The  Nar whale , or  Unicorn. — The  Spermaceti 
Whale . — The  Dolphin . — Grampus , Porpejfe , &c* 

' HE  number  of  fifh  to  which  we  have  given  names, 
A and  with  the  figure  of  which  at  leaft  we  are  a little 
acquainted,  is,  according  to  Linnaeus,  above  four  hundred. 
The  majority  of  thefe  are  confined  to  the  fea,  and  would 
expire  in  the  frefh  water,  though  there  are  a few  which  an- 
nually fwim  up  the  rivers,  to  depofit  their  fpawn. 

The  chief  inftruments  of  a fiih’s  motion  are,  the  fins, 
which  in  fome  fifh  are  more  numerous  than  in  others.  The 
fifh,  in  a Hate  of  repofe,  fpreads  all  its  fins,  and  feems  to 
reft  upon  its  pectoral  * and  ventral  f fins  near  the  bottom  : 
if  the  fifh  folds  up,  for  it  has  the  power  of  folding,  either  of 
its  pectoral  fins,  it  inclines  to  the  fame  fide ; '’folding  the 
right  pectoral  fin,  the  fifh  inclines  to  the  right  fide  ; folding 
the  left  fin,  it  inclines  to  that  fide  in  turn.  When  the  fifh 
defires  to  have  a retrograde  motion,  ftriking  with  the  pecto- 
ral fins,  in  a contrary  direction,  effectually  produces  it.  If 
the  fifh  defires  to  turn,  a blow  from  the  tail  fends  it  about; 
but  if  the  tail  ftrikes  both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  pro- 
greffive.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  obfervations,  if  the  dorlal  $ 
and  ventral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fifli  reels  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  endeavours  to  tupply  its  lols  by  keeping  the  reft  of  its 
fins  in  conftant  employment.  If  the  right  peCtoral  fin  be 
cut  oft,  the  fifh  leans  to  that  fide  ; if  the  ventral  fin  on  the 
fame  fide  be  cut  away,  then  it  lofes  its  equilibrium  entirely. 
When  the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  fifh  lofes  all  motion,  and  gives 
itfelf  up  !o  where  the  water  impels  it. 

The  feiiies  of  fifties  are  remarkably  imperfeCl,  and,  in- 
deed, that  or  fight  is  almoft  the  only  one  which,  in  general, 
they  may  be  truly  faid  to  poffefs.  But  this;  is,  in  fome  de- 
gree, compenfated  by  their  aftonifhing  longevity,  feveral  fpe- 
cies  being  known  to  live  for  more  than  an  hundred  years. 
Their  longevity  is  ftill  exceeded  by  their  fingular  fecun- 
dity ; for  a fingle  cod,  for  inftance,  produces  at  a birth,  as 
many  young  ones  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  all  Great-Bri- 
tain,  above  nine  millions.  The  flounder  produces  at  once 
above  a million,  and  the  mackarel  five  hundred  thoufand. 

* Thole  nea*  the  gills.  -j-  The  belly  fins.  J Back  fin*. 
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The  fpawn  continues  in  its  egg  {late  in  fome  fifties  longer 
than  in  others,  and  this  generally  in  proportion  to  their  fize* 
The  young  of  the  falmon  continues  in  egg  from  December 
to  April  ; the  carp,  three  weeks,  and  the  little  gold-fffh, 
from  China,  is  produced  ffill  quicker.  The  young  fpawn 
are  the  prey  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  even  of  their 
own  parents,  and  fcarcely  one  in  a thoufand  efcapes  the 
numerous  perils  of  its  youth. 

Such  is  the  general  pi£ture  of  thefe  heedlefs  and  hungry 
creatures;  but  there  are  fome  in  this  clafs,  living  in  the 
waters,  that  are  poffeffed  of  finer  organs  and  higher  fenfa- 
tions;  that  have  all  the  tendernefs  of  birds  or  quadru- 
peds for  their  young ; that  nurfe  them  with  conftant  care, 
and  protect  them  from  every  injury.  Of  this  clafs  are  the 
Cetaceous  tribe,  or  the  fifties  of  the  whale  kind.  There  are 
others,  though  not  capable  of  nurfing  their  young,  yet  that 
bring  them  alive  into  the  world,  and  defend  them  with  cou- 
rage and  activity.  Thefe  are  the  Cartilaginous  kinds,  or 
thofe  who  have  griftles  inftead  of  bones.  But  the  fierce 
unmindful  tribe  we  have  been  defcribing,  that  leave  their 
fpawn  without  any  protection,  are  called  the  Spinous  or  bony 
kinds,  from  their  bones  relembling  the  fharpnefs  of  thorns. 

Of  Cetaceous  Fishes.]  This  tribe  is  compofed  ot 
the  Whale  and  its  varieties,  of  the  Cachalot , the  Dolphin , the 
Grampus , and  the  PorpeJJe . All  thefe  refemble  quadruped* 
in  their  internal  ftructure,  and  in  fome  of  their  appetites  and 
affections.  Like  quadrupeds,  they  have  lungs,  a midriff, 
a ftomach,  inteftines,  liver,  fplecn,  bladder,  and  parts  of 
generation  ; their  heart  alfo  refembles  that  of  quadrupeds, 
with  its  partitions  clofed  up  as  in  them,  and  driving  red  and 
warm  blood  in  circulation  through  the  body ; and°  to  keen 
thefe  parts  warm,  the  whole  kind  are  alfo  covered  between 
the  fkin  and  the  mufcles  with  a thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber. 

As  thefe  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  any  long  time  under  water.  They  are 
conftrained,  therefore,  every  two  or  three  minutes,  to  come 
up  to  the  furface  to  take  breath,  as  well  as  to  fpout  out 
through  their  noftril,  for  .they  have  but  one,  that  water 
which  they  fucked  in  while  gaping  for  their  prey. 

But  it  is  in  the  circumftances  in  which  they  continue  their 
kmd,^  that  thefe  animals  fhew  an  eminent  fuperiority.  Other 
fifh  depofit  their  fpawn,  and  leave  the  fuccefs  to  accident  • 
thefe  never  produce  above  one  young,  or  two  at  the  tnoft  • 
and  tms  the  tcmale  fucides  entirely  in  the  manner  of  qua- 
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drupeds,  her  breafts  being  placed,  as  in  the  human  kind, 
above  the  navel.  Their  tails  alfo  are  different  from  thofe  of 
all  other  fifh  : they  are  placed  fo  as  to  lie  flat  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  ; while  the  other  kinds  have  them,  as  we 
every  day  fee,  upright  or  edgeways.  This  flat  pofition  of 
the  tail  enables  them  to  force  themfelves  fuddenly  to  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  which  they  are  continually 
conftrained  to  do. 

The  Whale.]  Of  the  whale,  properly  fo  called, 
there  are  no  lefs  than  feven  different  kinds  ; all  diftino-uifhed 
from  each  other  by  their  external  figure,  or  internal  confor- 
mation. The  Great  Greenland  Whale,  without  a back-fin, 
and  black  on  the  back  ; the  Iceland  Whale,  without  a back- 
fin,  and  whitifh  on  the  back  ; the  New  England  Whale, 
with  a hump  on  the  back;  the  Whale  with  fix  humps  on 
the  back  ; the  Fin-fifh,  with  a fin  on  the  back  near  the  tail ; 
the  Pike-headed  Whale,  and  the  Round-lipped  Whale.  All 
thefe  differ  from  each  other  in  figure,  as  their  names  obvi- 
oufly  imply.  They  differ  alfo  fomewhat  in  their  manner  of 
living ; the  fin-fifh  having  a larger  fwallow  than  the  reft  ; 
being  more  active,  flender,  and  fierce,  and  living  chiefly 
upon  herrings. 

The  Great  Greenland  Whale  is  the  fifh,  for  taking  which 
there  are  fuch  preparations  made  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a large  heavy  animal,  and  the  head  alone  makes 
a third  of  its  bulk.  It  is  ufually  found  from  fixty  to  fe- 
venty  feet  long.  The  fins  on  each  fide  are  from  five  to 
eight  feet,  compofed  of  bones  and  mufcles,  and  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  give  the  great  mafs  of  body  which  they  move, 
fpeed,  and  activity.  The  tail  is  about  twenty-four  feet 
broad  ; and,  when  the  fifh  lies  on  one  fide,  its  blow  is  tre- 
mendous. The  fkin  is  fmooth  and  black,  and,  in  fome 
places,  marbled  with  white  and  yellow  ; which,  running 
over  the  furface,  has  a very  beautiful  eft'edt. 

The  outward  or  fcarf  fkin  of  the  whale  is  no  thicker  than 
parchment ; but  this  removed,  the  real  fkin  appears,  of 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  covering  the  fat  or  blubber  that  lies 
beneath  : this  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs  ; 
and  is,  when  the  fifh  is  in  health,  of  a beautiful  yellow. 
The  mufcles  lie  beneath  ; and  thefe,  like  the  fldh  of  qua- 
drupeds, are  very  red  and  tough. 

The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet  long,  which 
is  near  one  third  of  the  animal’s  whole  length  ; and  the  upper 
jaw  is  furnifhed  with  barbs,  that  lie,  like  the  pipes  of  an  or- 
gan, the  greateft  in  the  middle,  and  the  fmalleft  on  the  Tides. 
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Thefe  compofe  the  whale-bone,  the  longeft  fpars  of  which 
are  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  eighteen  feet.  The  tongue  is 
almoft  immoveably  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  Teeming  one  great 
lump  of  fat ; and,  in  facf,  it  fills  feveral  hogfheads  with 
blubber.  The  eyes  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox  ; and 
when  the  cryftaliine  humour  is  dried,  it  does  not  appear 
larger  than  a pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the 
head,  being  the  moft  convenient  fituation  for  enabling  them 
to  fee  both  before  and  behind  ; as  alfo  to  fee  over  them, 
where  their  food  is  principally  found.  They  are  guarded  by 
eye-lids  and  eye-lafhes,  as  in  quadrupeds ; and  they  leein 
to  be  very  fharp-fighted. 

Nor  is  their  fenle  of  hearing  in  lefs  perfection  ; for  they 
are  warned,  at  great  diftances,  of  any  danger  preparing 
againft  them.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  fub- 
ftance,  called  whalebone,  is  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  animal,  and  is  very  different  from  the  real  bones  of  the 
whale.  The  real  bones  are  hard,  like  thofe  of  great  land 
animals,  are  very  porous,  and  filled  with  marrow.  Two 
great  ftrong  bones  fuftain  the  under  lip,  lying  againft  each 
other  in  the  lhape  of  an  half-moon  : fome  of  thefe  are 
twenty  feet  long ; they  are  feen  in  feveral  gardens  fet  up 
againft  each  other,  and  are  ufually  miftaken  for  the  ribs. 

The  fidelity  of  thefe  animals  to  each  other  exceeds  what- 
ever we  are  told  of  even  the  conftancy  of  birds.  Some  fifhers, 
as  Anderfon  informs  us,  having  ftruck  one  of  two  whales, 
a male  and  a female,  that  were  in  company  together,  the 
wounded  fifh  made  a long  and  terrible  reliftance  : it  ftruck 
down  a boat  with  three  men  in  it,  with  a Tingle  blow  of  the 
tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bottom.  The  other  (fill  at- 
tended its  companion,  and  lent  it  every  affiftance  ; till,  at 
laft,  the  fifh  that  was  ftruck,  funk  under  the  number  of  its 
wounds;  white  its  faithful  aftociate,  difdaining  to  furvive 
the  lofs,  with  great  bellowing,  ftretched  itfelf  upon  the  dead 
fifh,  and  fhared  his  fate. 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  is 
then  fatter  than  ufual,  particularly  when  near  the  time  of 
bringing  forth.  The  young  ones  continue  at  the  breaft  for 
a year ; during  which  time  they  are  called  by  the  failors 
fhort-heads . They  are  then  extremely  fat,  and  yield  above 
fifty  barrels  of  blubber.  The  mother,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
equally  lean  and  emaciated.  At  the  age  of  two  years  they 
are  called  Jlunts , as  they  do  not  thrive  much  immediately 
after  quitting  the  breaft:  they  then  yield  lcarce  above  twenty, 
©r  twenty-four,  barrels  of  blubber  : from  that  time  forward 
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they  are  called  fkull-fi/J),  and  their  age  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  food  of  the  whale  is  a fmall  infedt  which  is  feen  float- 
ing in  thofe  feas,  and  which  Linnaeus  terms  the  Medufa. 
Thefe  inledfs  are  black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  bean, 
and  are  fometimes  feen  floating  in  clufters  on  the  furface  of 
the  water.  They  are  of  a round  form,  like  fnails  in  a box, 
but  they  have  wings,  which  are  fo  tender  that  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  touch  them  without  breaking.  Thefe,  however, 
ferve  rather  for  fwimming  than  flying.  They  have  the  tafle 
of  raw  mufcles,  and  have  the  fmell  of  burnt  fugar.  Inof- 
fenfive  as  the  whale  is,  it  is  not  without  enemies.  There  rs 
a fmall  animal,  of  the  fhell-fifh  kind,  called  the  Whale- 
loufe,  that  flicks  to  its  body,  as  we  fee  fhells  flicking  to  the 
foul  bottom  of  a fliip.  This  infinuates  itfelf  chiefly  under 
the  fins ; and  whatever  efforts  the  great  animal  makes,  it 
ff ill  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat,  which  it  is  pro- 
vided with  inftruments  to  arrive  at. 

The  fword-fifh,  however,  is  the  whale’s  moft  terrible 
enemy.  44  At  the  fight  of  this  little  animal,”  fays  Ander- 
son, 44  the  whale  feems  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
44  ner  ; leaping  from  the  water  as  if  with  affright : where- 
44  ever  it  appears,  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a difiance,  and 
<4  flies  from  it  in  the  oppofite  direction.  I have  been  my- 
<4  felf,”  continues  he,  44  a fpedlator  of  their  terrible  en- 
*<  counter.  The  whale  has  no  inflrument  of  defence  ex- 
44  cept  the  tail ; with  that  it  endeavours  to  ftrike  the  enemy; 
xi  and  a Angle  blow  taking  place,  would  effedtually  deftrcy 
44  its  adverfary  : but  the  fword-fifh  is  as  adtive  as  the  other 
<c  is  ftrong,  and  eafily  avoids  the  flroke ; then  bounding 
44  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  enemy,  and  ende/tvours  not 
44  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  beak,  but  to  cut  with  its  toothed 
Cl  edges.  The  fea  all  about  is  foon  dyed  with  blood,  pro- 
44  ceeding  from  the  wounds  of  the  whale;  while  the  enorm- 
4,4  ous  animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and 
44  ftrikes  with  its  tail  againfl  the  furface  of  the  water,  mak- 
44  ins;  a report  at  each  blow  louder  than  the  noife  of  a can- 
« non.” 

There  is  ft  ill  another  and  more  powerful  enemy  called, 
by  the  fifhermen  of  New  England,  the  killer.  This  is  it- 
felf a cetaceous  animal,  armed  with  ftrong  and  powerful 
teeth.  A number  of  thefe  are  faid  tofurround  the  whale,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  dogs  get  round  a bull.  Some  attack  it 
with  their  teeth  behind  ; others  attempt  it  before  ; until,  at 
lafi,  the  great  animal  is  torn  down,  and  its  tongue  is  faid  to 
ke  the  only  part  they  devour  whefl  they  have  made  it  their 
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prey.  They  are  faid  to  be  of  fuch  great  ftrength,  that  one 
of  them  alone  was  known  to  flop  a dead  whale  that  feveral 
boats  were  towing  along,  and  drag  it  from  among  them  to 
the  bottom. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  thefe  enormous  iifhes,  man  is 
the  greateft  : he  alone  deftroys  more  in  a year  than  the  reft 
in  an  age,  and  aiffually  has  thinned  their  numbers  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where  they  are  chiefly  fought.  For  the 
purpofe  of  whale  fifhing  a number  of  large  velfels  are  fitted 
out  annually  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  ftored 
with  fix  months  proviiion.  When  arrived  at  the  part  where 
the  whales  are  expe&ed  to  pafs  to  the  fouthward,  they  al- 
ways keep  their  fails  fet,  and  a failor  is  placed  at  the  maff- 
head,  to  give  information  when  he  fpies  a whale.  As  foon 
as  he  difcovers  one,  the  whole  crew  are  inftantly  in  employ- 
ment: they  fit  out  their  boats,  and  row  away  to  where  the 
whale  was  feen.  The  harpooner,  who  is  to  ffrike  the  fifh, 
itands  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  with  an  harpoon  or  javelin  in 
ms  hand,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  pointed  with  ffeel  like  the 
barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a triangular  fhape.  As  this  performs 
piace  is  that  of  the  greateff  dexterity,  fo  alfo  it  is  of  the 
greateft  danger:  the  whale  fometimes  overturns  the  boat 
with  a biow  of  its  tail,  and  fometimes  drives  againft  it  with 
[*ry*  11  ffeijcralj  however,  the  animal  feems  to  fleep  on 

the  furface  or  the  water;  while  the  boat  approaching,  the 
harpooner  itands  aloft,  and,  with  his  harpoon  tied  to  a 
cord  of  feveral  hundred  fathom  length,  darts  it  into  the 

WK  V u *1  r,°7  as  as  PofTlble  away*  ^ fome 
, h(r‘°,r.G  the  wha,e  ‘eems  Co  Peel  the  blow  ; the  inftrument 

has  ufually  pierced  no  deeper  than  the  fat,  and  that  bein,- 
infenfibJe,  the  animal  continues  for  a while  motionlefs  ; but 

f^e7CeZlt  ‘r0m  f ,feem,ng  l«hargy,  as  the  (haft  continues 
to  pierce  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mufcular  flefh,  it  flies  off” 

iticks ™hsfde™PlhT  1 hl  thC  mCan  time’  the  haToon 
icks  m its  fide;  while  the  rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in  the 

cedes  Tutffll3fhP°n  - Pwlvel?  lengthens  as  the  whale  re- 
treated b The thC  ■?*?  °f  the  deeP  t0  which  it  has  re- 
treated. 1 he  cord  is  coiled  up  with  ereat  rare  • fxr  r 1 • 

the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  off,  fhac  if  it  Urns  but tbl 

nflm  Cked’raS  !!  r'ds  Wlth  tlle  a«'mal’s  retreat,  it  Would 
nfaihWy  overfet  the  boat,  and  the  crew  would  go  tf  the  hot- 
tom.  it  lometimes  hannens  nl/n  ,1,,.,.  ^ 

which  it  runs  over  the  fwivel  at  the  edge  of  th^boat ' he'r 
it,  and  it  would  infallibly  take  fire  did  nor  a \ tS 
tin  u ally  with  a wet  Win  his  £# 

if 
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the  cord  runs.  The  whale  having  dived  to  a confiderabK 
depth,  remains  at  the  bottom,  fometimes  for  near  half  an 
hour,*  with  the  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then  rifes  to  take 
breath,  expecting  the  danger  to  be  over:  but  the  inftant  it  ap- 
pears, they  are  all  with  their  boats  ready  to  receive  it,  and 
fljflo-  their  harpoons  into  its  body  : the  animal  again  dives 
and*3 again  rifes,  while  they  repeat  their  blows.  The  fhip 
follows  in  full  fail,  like  all  the  reft,  never  lofing  fight  of  the 
boats,  and  ready  to  lend  them  affiftance;  the  whole  ocean 

leems  dyed  in  blood.  T hus  they  renew  their  attack,  till 

the  whale  begins  to  be  quite  enfeebled  and  fpent,  when 

they  plunge  their  longer  ipears,  into  various  parts  of  itj 

body,  and  the  enormous  animal  expires.  When  it  is  dead, 
to  prevent  it  from  finking,  they  tie  it  with  a ftrong  iron 
chain  to  the  fide  of  the  boat,  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces, 
and  carry  it  home  in  that  manner,  or  extradt  the  oil  from 
the  blubber  on  (hip-board. 

The  flefh  of  this  animal  is  a dainty  to  fome  nations ; and 
the  favages  of  Oreenland,  as  well  as  thole  near  the  louth 
pole,  are  fond  of  it  to  diftradion.  They  eat  the  flefh,  and 
drink  the  oil,  which  is  a firft-rate  delicacy.  The  finding  a 
dead  whale  is  an  adventure  confidered  among  the  fortunate 
circumftances  of  their  wretched  lives.  They  make  their 
abode  befide  it ; and  feldom  remove  till  they  have  left  no- 
thing but  the  bones. 

The  Narwhal,  or  Sea-Unicorn  is  not  fo  large 
as  the  whale,  not  being  above  fixty  feet  long.  Its  body  is 
flenderer  than  that  ot  the  whale,  and  its  fat  not  in  fo  great 
abundance.  But  this  great  animal  is  fufliciently  diftinguilhed 
from  all  others  of  the  deep  by  its  tooth  or  teeth,  which  ftand 
pointing  direaiy  forward  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  from 
nine  to  fourteen'  feet  long.  In  all  the  variety  of  weapons  with 
which  Nature  has  armed  her  various  tribes,  there  is  not  one 
fo  lar^e  or  fo  formidable  as  this.  I his  terrible  weapon  is  ge- 
nerally found  hngle  j and  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  ani- 
mal is  furn  idled  with  but  one  by  nature  ; but  there  is  at 
prefent  the  fkull  of  a narwhal  at  the  Stadthoufe  at  Amfter- 
dam  with  two  teeth.  The  tooth,  or,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to 
call  it,  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  is  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow, 
about’the  thicknefs  of  the  fmall  of  a man’s  leg,  wreathed  in 
the  manner  we  fometimes  fee  tvvifted  bars  of  iron  ; it  tapers 
to  a (harp  point ; and  is  whiter,  heavier,  and  harder  than 
ivory  It  is  generally  feem  to  fpring  from  the  left  fide  of 
the  head  directly  forward  iq  a ftraight  line  with  the  body  ; 
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and  its  root  enters  into  the  focket  above  a foot  and  an  half. 
Notwithstanding  its  appointments  for  combat,  thefe  long 
and  pointed  tufks,  amazing  ftrength,  and  unmatchable  ce- 
lerity, the  narwhal  is  one  of  the  molt  harmlefs  and  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  feen  conflantly  and  inoffen- 
fively  fporting  among  the  other  great  monflers  of  the  deep, 
bo  way  attempting  to  injure  them,  but  pleafed  in  their  com- 
pany. The  Greenlanders  call  the  narwhal  the  fore-runner 
of  the  whale;  for  wherever  it  is  feen,  the  whale  is  Ihortly 
after  fure  to  follow.  This  may  arife  as  Well  from  the  natural 
paffion  for  fociety  in  thefe  animals,  as  from  both  living  upon 
the  fame  food,  which  are  the  infedfs  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Thefe  powerful  fifhes  make  war  upon  no 
other  living  creature;  and,  though  furnifhed  with  inftru- 
ments  to  fpread  general  deftru&ion,  are  as  innocent  and  as 
peaceful  as  a drove  of  oxen.  The  narwhal  is  much  fwifter 
than  the  whale,  and  would  never  be  taken  by  the  fifherman 
but  for  thofe  very  tufks,  which  at  firlt  appear  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal defence.  Thefe  animals,  are  always  feen  in  herds  of 
feveral  at  a time;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked,  they 
crowd  together  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  are  mutually  em- 
barraffed  by  their  tufks.  By  thefe  they  are  often  locked  to- 
gether, and  are  prevented  from  finking  to  the  bottom.  It 
feldom  happens,  therefore,  but  the  fifhermen  make  fure  of 

one  or  two  of  the  hindmoft,  which  very  well  reward  their 
trouble. 


The  Cachalot,  or  Spermaceti  Whale,  has  fe- 
veial  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper.  As 
there  are  no  lefs  than  feven  diflindtions  amorm  whales" 
fo  alfo  there  are  the  fame  number  of  diflinaions  in  the  tribe’ 
we  are  deferring.  This  tribe  is  not  of  fuch  enormous 
iize  as  the  whale,  properly  fo  called,  not  being  above  fixtv 
feet  long  ana  fixteen  feet  high.  In  confequence  of  their 
being  more  tender,  they  are  much  more  active  than  the 
common  whale;  they  remain  a longer  time  at  the  bottom,  and 
afford  a Smaller  quantity  of  oil.  As  in  the  common  whale 
tne  heac  was  feen  to  make  a third  part  of  its  bulk,  fo  in 
tins  fpecies  the  head  is  lo  large  as  to  make  one  half  of  the 

.r1  u n fl0t  ,iS  as  deftr^«ve  among  leffer 
fifTs  as  the  whale  1S  harmlefs  and  can  at  one  gulp  fwallow 

* T ?f.  fi^es  dov™  lts  enormous  gullet,  l.inmeus  tells 
us  tha  this  fifh  purfues  and  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  por- 
pelies  lo  much,  as  often  to  drive  them  on  fhoie. 

F f 2 ‘ But, 
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But,  how  formidable  foever  this  fifh  may  be  to  its  fel- 
lows of  the  deep,  it  is  by  far  the  molt  valuable,  and  the 
mod  fought  after  by  man,  as  it  contains  two  very  precious 
drugs,  fpermaceti  and  ambergrife,  the  whole  oil  of  the  £(h 
is  very  eaftly  convertible  into  fpermaceti.  This  is  performed 
by  boiling  it  with  a lea  of  pot-afh,  and  hardening  it  in  the 
manner  of  foap.  Candles  are  now  made  of  it,  which  are 
fubftituted  for  wax,  and  fold  much  cheaper. 

As  to  the  ambergrife  which  is  fometimes  found  in  this 
whale,  it  was  long  confidered  as  a fubftance  found  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  fea  ; but  time,  that  reveals  the  fecrets 
of  the  mercenary,  has  difcovered  that  it  chiefly  belongs  to 
this  animal.  The  name,  which  has  been  improperly  given 
to  the  former  fubftance,  feems  morejuftly  to  belong  to  this; 
for  the  ambergrife  is  found  in  the  place  where  the  feminal 
veflels  are  ufually  fituated  in  other  animals.  It  is  found  in 
a bag  of  three  or  four  feet  long,  in  round  lumps,  from  one 
to  twenty  pounds  weight,  floating  in  a fluid  rather  thinner 
than  oil,  and  of  a yellowifti  colour.  There  are  never  feen 
more  titan  four  at  a time  in  one  of  thefe  bags  ; and  that 
which  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which  was  the  larged 
ever  feen,  was  found  Angle.  Thefe  balls  of  ambergrife  are 
not  found  in  all  fifhes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldeft 
and  dronged. 

The  Dolphin,  the  Grampus,  and  the  Porpesse.] 
All  thefe  hih  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower 
jaw,  and  are  much  lefs  than  the  whale.  The  grampus, 
which  is  the  hrgtd,  never  exceeds  twenty  feet.  It  may 
alio  be  didinguifhed  by  the  flatnefs  of  its  head,  which  re- 
fcmbles  a boat  turned  upiide  down.  The  porpeii'e  refemb.es 
the  grampus  in  moil  things,  it  is  feldom  above  eight  feet 
long  ; its  fnout  alfo  more  refembles  that  of  an  hog.  i he 
dolphin  has  a drong  refemblance  to  the  porpeile,  except 
that  its  fnout  is  longer  and  more  pointed.  1 hey  have  all 
fins  on  the  back  ; they  all  have  heads  very  large,  like  the 
red  of  the  whale  kind  ; and  refemble  each  other  in  their  ap- 
petites, their  manners,  and  conformations  ; being  equally 
voracious,  active,  and  roving. 

The  great  agility  of  thefe  animals  prevents  their  often 
being  taken.  They  feldom  remain  a moment  above  water  ; 
fometimes,  indeed,  their  too  eager  purfuits  expofe  them  to 
danger  ; and  a fhoal  of  herrings  often  allures  them  out  of 
their  depth.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the  hungry  animal  continues 
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to  flounder  in  the  (hallows  till  knocked  on  the  head,  or  till 
the  retiring  tide  feafonably  comes  to  its  relief.  But  all  this 
tribe,  and  the  dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  lefs  fwift  than 
deftrucfive.  No  filh  could  efcape  them,  but  from  the  awk- 
ward pofition  of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  in  a manner 
tinder  the  head  : yet,  even  with  thefe  difadvantages,  their 
depredations  are  fo  great,  that  they  have  been  jufily  (tiled  the 
plunderers  of  the  deep. 

As  for  the  reft,  we  are  told,  that  thefe  animals  go  with 
young  ten  months;  that,  like  the  whale,  they  feldom  bring 
forth°above  one  at  a time,  and  that  in  the  midft  of  fummer  : 
that  they  live  to  a conliderable  age  ; though  fome  fay  not 
above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ; and  they  deep  with  the 
fnout  above  water. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

i 

Of  Cartilaginous  Fi/hes  in  general. — Of  the  Shark  kind.  — Of 
the  Ray  kind. — The  Skate. — '[he  Thornhack. — Manner  of 
fijhing  for  them. — The  rough  Ray. — The  Fire-flare. — The 
Torpedo. — The  Lamprey. — The  Sturgeon. — The  Jfmglafs - 
fifl). — [he  Sun-fijh — The  Ftfhing-frog . — The  Lump-fijh. — 
The  Sea- fiail. — The  Pipe  fifh. — The  Hippocampus. — The 
Sea-orb. — The  Sea-hedge-hog. — The  G alley -ffh. 

* jp  H E firfl  great  diflinclion  which  the  cartilaginous  tribe 
of  fifhes  exhibit  is,  in  having  cartilages  or  griftles  in- 
ftead  of  bones.  The  lize  of  all  fifhes  encrcafes  with  age; 
but  from  the  pliancy  of  the  bones  in  this  tribe,  they  feem  to 
have  no  bounds  placed  to  their  dimenfions:  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  they  grow  larger  every  day  till  they  die. 

Cartilaginous  fifhes  unite  the  principal  properties  of  both 
the  other  clafles  in  their  conformation:  like  the  cetaceous 
tribes,  they  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs  ; like  the 
fpinous  kinds,  they  have  gills,  and  an  heart  without  a 
partition. 

From  this  ffrudfure  of  their  gills,  thefe  animals  are  enabled 
to  live  a longer  time  out  of  water  than  other  fifhes.  The 
cartilaginous  lhark,  or  ray,  live  fome  hours  after  they  are 
taken;  while  the  lpinous  herring  or  mackarel  expire  a few 
minutes  after  they  are  brought  on  (hore.  Some  of  this  clafs 
bring  forth  their  young  alive;  and  fome  bring  forth  eggs, 
which  are  afterwards  brought  to  maturity.  In  all,  how- 
ever, the  manner  of  geflation  is  nearly  the  fame ; for  upon 
diife&ion^  it  is  ever  found,  that  the  young,  while  in 
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the  body,  continue  in  the  egg  till  a very  little  time  before 
they  are  excluded  : thefe  eggs  they  may  properly  be  faid  to 
hatch  within  their  body;  and  as  foon  as  their  young  quit 
the  fhell,  they  begin  to  quit  the  womb  alfo, 

Of  the  Shark  kind.]  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep,  thofe  of  the  fhark  kind  are  the  fierceft  and  the  molt 
voracious. 

The  white  Shark  is  fometimes  feen  to  rank  even 
among  whales  for  magnitude;  and  is  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  long.  Some  albert  that  they  have  feen  them  of 
four  thoufand  pound  weight  ; and  we  are  told  particularly 
'of  one,  that  had  a human  corpfe  in  his  belly.  The  head  is 
large,  and  fomewhat  flatted  ; the  fnout  long,  and  the  eyes 
large.  The  mouth  is  enormoufly  wide  ; as  is  the  throat, 
and  capable  of  fwallowing  a man  with  great  eafe.  But  its 
furniture  of  teeth  is  Hill  more  terrible.  Of  thefe  there  are 
fix  rows,  extremely  hard,  fharp-pointed,  and  of  a wedge- 
like figure.  It  is  aiferted  that  there  are  feventy-two  in  each 
jaw,  which  make  one  hundred  and  forty-four  in  the  whole; 
yet  others  think  that  their  number  is  uncertain  ; and  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  grows  older,  thefe  terrible  inftru- 
ments  of  deffruefion  are  found  to  encreafe.  With  thefe  the 
jaws  both  above  and  below  appear  planted  all  over  ; but  the 
animal  has  a power  of  erecting  or  depreffing  them  at  plea- 
sure. When  the  fhark  is  at  rdf,  they  lie  quite  flat  in  his 
mouth;  but  when  he  prepares  to  feize  his  prey,  he  erects 
•all  this  dreadful  apparatus,  by  the  help  of  a fet  of  mufcles 
that  join  them  to  the  jaw  ; and  the  animal  he  feizes,  dies 
pierced  with  an  hundred  wounds  in  a moment. 

Nor  is  this  fifn  lefs  terrible  to  behold  as  to  the  reft  of  his 
form  : his  fins  are  larger,  in  proportion  ; he  is  furnifhed 
with  great  goggle  eyes,  that  he  turns  with  eafe  on  every 
fide,  fo  as  to  lee  his  prey  behind  him  as  well  as  before:  and 
his  whole  afpedt  is  marked  with  a character  of  malignity  : 
his  fkin  alfo  is  rough,  hard  and  prickly  ; being  that  fub- 
ftance  which  covers  inftrument  cafes,  called  fhagrecn. 

No  fifh  can  fwim  fo  faff  as  the  fhark,  he  outftrips  the; 
fwiftelt  fhips.  Such  amazing  power?,  with  fuch  great  ap- 
petites for  deftrudtion,  would  quickly  unpeople  even  the 
ocean,  but  providentially  the  fhark’s  upper  jaw  projects  io 
far  above  the  lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  fide 
(not  on  his  back,  as  is  generally  fuppofcd)  to  feize  his  prey. 
As  this  takes  feme  irnall  time  to  perform,  the  animal  pur- 
fyed  feizes  that  opportunity  to  make  its  efcape. 
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Still,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits  are  frequent 
and  formidable.  The  fhark  is  the  dread  of  failors  in  all  not 
climat'  ; ; where,  like  a greedy  robber,  he  attends  the  (hips, 
in  exf  Nation  of  what  may  drop  over  board.  A man  who 
unfortunately  falls  into  the  fea  at  fuch  a time,  is  fure  to 
perifli.  A failor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Antibes,  in  the  year  1744,  while  he  was  fwim- 
ming  about  fifty  yards  from  the  {hip,  perceived  a monftrous 
fifh  making  towards  him  and  furveying  him  on  every  fide,  as 
iifh  are  often  feen  to  look  round  a bait.  The  poor  man,  (truck 
with  terror  at  its  approach,  cried  out  to  his  companions  in 
the  veffel  to  take  him  on  board.  They  accordingly  threw 
him  a rope  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  and  were  drawing 
him  up  by  the  fhip’s  fide,  when  the  (hark  darted  after  him 
from  the  deep,  and  fnapped  off  his  leg. 

Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  that  the  mafter  of  a Guinea-fhip, 
finding  a rage  for  fuicide  prevail  among  his  (laves,  from  a 
notion  the  unhappy  creatures  had,  that  after  death  they 
(hould  be  reftored  again  to  their  families,  friends  and  coun- 
try ; to  convince  them  at  lead  that  fome  difgrace  (hould  at- 
tend them  here,  he  ordered  one  of  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
tied  by  the  heels  to  a rope,  and  fo  let  down  into  the  fea; 
and  though  it  was  drawn  up  again  with  great  fwiftnefs,  yet, 
in  that  fhort  (pace,  the  (hark  had  bitten  off  all  but  the  feet. 
A Guinea  captain  was,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  driven  into 
the  harbopr  of  Belfaft,  with  a lading  of  very  fickly  (laves, 
who,  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  themfelves  over  board  when  brought  upon 
deck,  as  is  ufual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air.  The 
captain  perceiving,  among  others,  a woman  (lave  attempting 
to  drown  herfelf,  pitched  upon  her  as  a proper  example  to 
the  reft  : as  he  fuppofed  that  they  did  not  know  the  terrors 
attending  death,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a 
rope  under  the  arm-pits,  and  fo  let  her  down  into  the  water. 
When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged  in,  and  about 
half  way  down,  (he  was  heard  to  give  a terrible  (hriek, 
which  at  fir  ft  was  afcribcd  to  her  fears  of  drowning;  but 
foon  after  the  water  appearing  red  all  round  her,  (he  was 
drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  a (hark,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  (hip,  had  bit  her  off  from  the  middle. 

The  ufual  method  of  our  failors  to  take  the  (hark,  is  by 
baiting  a great  hook  with  a piece  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is 
thrown  out  into  the  fea  by  a ftrong  cord,  ftrengthened  near 
the  hook  with  an  iron  chain.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
(hark  would  quickly  bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  fet  him- 
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felt  free.  It  is  no  unpleafant  amufement  to  obferve  this  vo- 
racious animal  coming  up  to  furvey  the  bait,  particularly 
when  not  preffed  by  hunger.  He  approaches  it,  examines 
it,  fwims  round  it,  feems  for  a while  to  negleH  it,  perhaps 
apprehenfive  of  the  cord  and  the  chain  : he  quits  it  for  a lit- 
tle ; but  his  appetite  prefiing,  he  returns  again  ; appears 
preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once  more.  When  the 
failors  have  fufRciently  diverted  themfelves  with  his  different 
evolutions,  they  then  make  a pretence,  by  drawing  the  rope, 
as  if  intending  to  take  the  bait  away  ; it  is  then  that  the 
glutton’s  hunger  excites  him  ; he  darts  at  the  bait,  and 
i wallows  it,  hook  and  all.  Sometimes,  however,  he  does 
not  fo  entirely  gorge  the  whole,  but  that  he  once  more  gets 
free  ; yet  even  then,  though  wounded  and  bleeding  with 
tne  hook,  he  will  again  purfue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken. 
When  he  finds  the  hook  lodged  in  his  maw,  his  utmofl  ef- 
forts are  then  excised,  but  in  vain  to  get  free  ; he  tries  with 
his  teeth  to  cut  the  chain  ; he  pulls  with  all  his  force  to 
break  tne  line  ; he  almoft  feems  to  turn  his  flomach  in  fide 
out,  to  difgorge  the  hock  ; in  this  manner  he  continues  his 
formidable  though  fruitlefs  efforts;  till  quite  fpent,  he  fuf- 
fers  his  head  to  he  drawn  above  water,  and  the  failors  con- 
fining his  tail  by  a noofe,  in  this  manner  draw  him  on  fhip 
board,  and  diipatch  him.  I his  is  done  by  beating  him  on 
the  head  till  he  dies;  yet  even  that  is  not  effe&ed°without 
difficulty  and  danger;  the  enormous  creature,  terrible  even 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  Hill  ftruggles  with  his  deftroyers ; 
nor  is  there  an  animal  in  the  world  that  is  harder  to  be  killed. 
Even  when  cut  in  pieces,  the  mufcles  ftill  preferve  their  mo- 
tion, and  v 1 hi  ate  for  fome  minutes  after  being  feparated  from 
the  body.  Another  method  of  taking  him,  is  byflrikinga 
barbed  inftrument,  called  a fizgig,  into  his  body,  as  he 
brufhes  along  by  the  fide  of  the  fhip.  As  foon  as  he  is  taken 
up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  they  cut  off  the  tail  with  an 
ax,  with  the  utmofi  expedition. 

I his  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  deflroy  the  fhark ; 
but  fome  of  the  negroes  along  the  African  coaft,  take  a bolder 
and  mere  dangerous  method  to  combat  their  terrible  enemy. 
Armed  with  nothing  more  than  a knife,  the  negroe  plunges 
into  the  water,  where  he  fees  the  fhark  watching  for  his  prey, 
and  boldly  fwims  forward  to  meet  him  ; though  the  great 
animaf  does  not  come  to  provoke  the  combat,  he  does  not 
avoid  it,  andfuffers  the  man  to  approach  him  , butjuflashe 
turns  upon  his  fide  to  feize  the  aggreffor,  the  negroe  watches 
the  opportunity,  plunges  his  knife  in  the  fifh’s  belly,  and  , 
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purfues  his  blows  with  fach  fuccefs,  that  he  lays  the  ravenous 
tyrant  dead  at  the  bottom  : he  foon  however  returns,  fixes 
the  fifli’s  head  in  a noofe,  and  drags  him  to  fhore,  where 
he  makes  a noble  fealt  for  the  adjacent  villages. 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fifh  has  to  fear:  the 
remora,  or  fucking  fifh,  is  probably  a (fill  greater,  and  fol- 
lows the  (hark  every  where.  This  fifh  has  got  a power  of 
adhering  to  whatever  it  flicks  againft,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a cupping-glafs  flicks  to  the  human  body.  It  is  by  fuch 
an  apparatus  that  this  animal  flicks  to  the  fhark,  drains 
away  its  moiflure,  and  produces  a gradual  decay. 

Cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  Ray  Kind.]  The 
whole  of  this  kind  refemble  each  other  very  ftrongly  in  their 
figure;  nor  is  it  eafy  without  experience  to  diflinguifh  one 
from  another.  The  jflranger  to  this  dangerous  tribe  may 
imagine  he  is  only  handling  a fkate  when  he  is  inffantly 
llruck  numb  by  the  torpedo  ; and  he  may  l'uppofe  he  has 
caught  a thornback  till  he  is  flung  by  the  fire-flare. 

It  is  by  the  fpines  that  thefe  animals  are  diflinguifhed 
from  each  other.  The  fkate  has  the  middle  of  the  back 
rough,  and  a Angle  row  of  fpines  on  the  tail.  The  fharp 
nofed  ray  has  ten  fpines  that  are  fituated  towards  the  middle 
of  the  back.  The  rough  ray  has  its  fpines  fpread  indis- 
criminately over  the  whole  back.  The  thorn-back  has  its 
fpines  dilpofed  in  three  rows  upon  the  back.  The  fire-flare 
has  but  one  fpine,  but  that  indeed  a terrible  one.  This  dan- 
gerous weapon  is  placed  on  the  tail,  about  four  inches  from 
the  body,  and  is  not  lefs  than  five  inches  long.  It  is  of  a 
flinty  hardnefs,  the  fides  thin,  fharp  pointed,  and  clolely 
and  fharply  bearded  the  whole  way.  The  laft  of  this  tribe 
that  ; fhall  mention  is  the  torpedo  ; and  this  animal  has  no 
fpines  that  can  wound ; but  in  the  place  of  them  it  is  poflefi'ed 

of  one  of  the  moft  potent  and  extraordinary  faculties  in 
nature. 

Of  all  the  larger  fifh  of  the  fea,  thefe  are  the  moft  nume- 
rous; and  they  owe  their  numbers  to  their  fize.  Except 
the  white  fhark  and  cachalot  alone,  there  is  no  other  fifh 
that  lias  a (wallow  large  enough  to  take  them  in  ; and  their 
fpines  make  them  a Hill  more  dangerous  morfel.  Yet  the 
fize  of  feme  is  fuch,  that  even  the  fhark  himfelf  is  unable 
to  devour  them  : we  have  feen  fome  of  them  in  England 
weigh  above  two  hundred  pounds  ; but  that  is  nothing  to 
their  enormous  bulk  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Labat 
tdls  us  of  a prodigious  ray  that  was  fpeared  by  the  negroes 
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at  Guadaloupe,  which  was  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  broad, 
and  above  ten  feet  from  the  fnout  to  the  infertion  of  the 
tail.  The  tail  itfelf  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  no  lefs 
than  fifteen  feet  long ; twenty  inches  broad  a t its  infertion, 
and  tapering  to  a point.  The  body  was  two  feet  in  depth  ; 
the  fkin  as  thick  as  leather,  and  marked  with  fpots,  which 
f'pots  in  all  of  this  kind,  are  only  glands,  that  fupply  a mu- 
cus to  lubricate  and  foften  the  fkin.  This  enormous  fifli 
was  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Europeans  ; but  the 
negroes  chofe  out  fome  of  the  nicett  bits,  and  carefully  faked 
them  up  as  a moft  favourite  provifion. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the’ winter  feafon  that  our  fifhermen 
fifh  for  the  ray ; but  the  Dutch,  who  are  indefatigable,  be- 
gin their  operations  earlier,  and  fifli  with  better  luccefs  than 
we  do.  The  method  praclifed  by  the  fifhermen  of  Scarbo- 
rough is  thought  to  be  the  beft  among  the  Englifh  ; and,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a very  fuccindt  account  of  it,  I will 
take  leave  to  prefent  it  to  the  reader. 

«.<  When  they  go  out  to  fifh,  each  perfon  is  provided  with 
44  three  lines:  each  man’s  lines  are  fairly  coiled  upon  a flat 
“ oblong  piece  of  wicker  work  ; the  hooks  being  baited  and 
“ placed  very  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each  line  is 
«t  furnifhed  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  hooks,  at  the 
“ diftance  of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The 
“ hooks  are  fattened  to  lines  of  twitted  horfe-hair,  twen- 
*c  ty-feven  inches  in  length.  The  line  is  laid  acrofs  the 
<c  current,  and  always  remains  upon  the  ground  about  fix 
44  hours. 

“ The  bett  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fifh,  is  frefh  herring  cut 
<6  in  pieces  of  a proper  fize.  Next  to  herrings  are  the  letter 
lampreys,  which  come  all  winter  by  land-carriage  from 
<<  Tadcafter.  The  next  baits  in  etteem  are  fmall  haddocks 
44  cut  in  pieces,  fand-worms,  mufcles,  and  limpets  : and 
44  laftly,  when  none  of  thefe  can  be  found,  they  ufe  bul- 
44  lock’s  liver.  The  hooks  ufed  there  are  much  fmallerthan 
44  thofe  employed  at  Iceland  and  Newfoundland  ; and  are 
44  two  inches  and  an  half  long  in  the  fhank.  I he  line  is 
44  made  of  fmall  cording,  it  is  always  tanned  before  it  is 
44  ufed,  and  is  in  length  about  thirteen  miles.” 

But  this  extent  of  line,  is  nothing  to  what  the  Italians 
throw  out  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  fifhing  is  carried 
» on  in  a tartan,  which  is  a veil'd  much  larger  than  ours; 
and  they  bait  a line  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  miles  long,  with 
above  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  hooks.  This  line  is  not  re- 
gularly drawn  every  fix  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains  tor 
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fbme  time  in  the  Tea  ; and  it  requires  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours  to  take  it  up.  By  this  apparatus  they  take  rays, 
fharks,  and  other  fifh  ; fome  of  which  are  above  a thoufand 
pounds  weight.  When  they  have  caught  any  of  this  mag- 
nitude, they  ftrike  them  through  with  an  harpoon  to  bring 
them  on  board,  and  kill  them  as  faff  as  they  can. 

This  method  of  catching  fifh  is  obvioufly  fatiguing  and 
dangerous;  but  the  value  of  the  capture  generally  repays  the 
pain.  The  fkate  and  the  thornback  are  very  good  food  ; and 
their  fize,  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  weight, 
very  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  fifhing  for  them.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  lines  are  vifited  by  very  unwel- 
come intruders ; by  the  rough  ray,  the  fireflare,  or  the  tor- 
pedo. 

The  rough  ray  inflidls  but  flight  wounds  with  the  prickles 
with  which  its  whole  body  is  furnifhed.  To  the  ignorant 
it  feems  harrnlefs,  and  a man  would  at  fir  ft  fight  venture  to 
take  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  apprehenfon  ; but  he  foon 
finds,  that  there  is  not  a fingle  part  of  its  body  that  is  not 
armed  with  fpines ; and  that  there  is  no  way  of  feizing  the 
animal,  but  by  the  little  fin  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

But  this  animal  is  harrnlefs,  when  compared  to  the  fire- 
flare,  which  feems  to  be  the  dread  of  even  the  boldeft  and 
moft  experienced  fifhermen.  The  fpine,  with  which  this 
animal  wounds  its  adverfaries,  is  not  venomous,  as  has  been 
vulgarly  fuppofed,  but  is,  in  fail,  a weapon  of  offence  be- 
longing  to  this  animal,  and  capable,  from  its  barbs,  of  in- 
fl idling  a very  terrible  wound,  attended  with  dangerous 
fymptoms;  it  is  fixed  to  the  tail,  as  a quill  is  into  the  tail 
of  a fowl,  and  is  annually  fhed  in  the  fame  mariner. 

The  Torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  for- 
midable  and  well  known  with  the  former;  but  the  manner 
of  its  operating,  is  to  this  hour  a myftery  to  mankind.  Th« 
body  of  this  fifh  is  almoft  circular,  and  thicker  than  others 
of  the  ray  kind  ; the  fkin  is  foft,  fmooth,  and  of  a yellowifh 
colour,  marked,  as  all  the  kind,  with  large  annular  fpots  * 
the  eyes  very  fmall;  the  tail  tapering  to°a  point;  and  the 
weight  of  the  fifh  from  a quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.  Redi 
found  one  twenty-four  pounds  weight.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, it  is  furnifhed  with  no  extraordinary  powers  • ‘it 
has  no  mufcles  formed  for  particularly  great  exertions  ; no 
internal  conformation  perceptibly  differing  from  the  reft  of 
its  kind  ; yet  fuch  is  that  unaccountable  power  it  poflefTes 
that,  the  inftant  it  is  touched,  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand 
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and  arm,  but  fometimcs  alfo  the^whole  body.  The  fhock 
received,  by  all  accounts,  moft  rdembles  the  ftroke  of  an 
electrical  machine  ; i'udden,  tingling,  and  painful.  44  The 
inftant,”  fays  Kempfer,  44  1 touched  it  with  my  hand,  [ 
44  felt  a terrible  numbnefs  in  mv  arm,  and  as  far  up  as  the 
44  fhouldcr.  Even  if  one  treads  upon  it  with  the  fhoe  on,  it 
44  affects  not  only  the  leg,  but  the  wrhole  thigh  upwards. 
44  Thofe  who  touch  it  with  the  foot,  are  feized  with  a 
44  itronger  palpitation  than  even  thofe  who  touched  it  with 
44  the  hand.  This  numbnefs  bears  no  rcfemblance  to  that 
44  which  we  feel  when  a nerve  is  a long  time  prefted,  and  the 
44  foot  is  faid  to  be  afleep  ; it  rather  appears  like  a fudden 
46  vapour,  which  palling  through  the  pores  in  an  inftant, 
44  penetrates  to  the  very  fprings  ot  life,  from  whence  it  dif- 
44  fufes  itfelf  over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain.  The 
44  nerves  are  fo  affected,  that  the  perfon  ftruck  imagines  all 
44  the  bones  of  his  body,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  limb 
44  that  received  the  blows  are  driven  out  of  joint.  All  this 
44  is  accompanied  with  an  univerfal  tremor,  a fickncfs  of 
44  the  ftomach,  a general  convulfion,  and  a total  fufpeniion 
44  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind/’ 

Though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  torpedo,  yet 
we  have  fome  faCts  which  relate  to  the  manner  of  its  acting. 
Reaumur,  who  made  ieveral  trials  upon  this  animal,  has  at 
leaft  convinced  the  world  that  it  is  not  necelfarily,  but  by  an 
effort,  that  the  torpedo  numbs  the  hand  of  him  that  touches 
it.  He  tried  feveral  times,  and  could  eafily  tell  w’hen  the 
fifh  intended  the  ftroke,  and  when  it  was  about  to  continue 
harmlefs.  Always  before  the  fifh  intended  the  ftroke,  it 
flattened  the  back,  raifed  the  head  and  the  tail  ; and  then, 
by  a violent  contraction  in  the  oppofite  direction,  ftruck 
with  its  back  againft  the  prefling  finger  ; and  the  body, 
which  before  was  fiat,  became  humped  and  round. 

The  molt  probable  folution  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that 
if  depends  upon  electricity.  When  the  fifh  is  dead,  the 
whole  power  is  deftroyed,  and  it  may  be  handled  or  eaten  with 
pcrfeCt  fecurity.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are  more  fifh 
than  this  of  the  ray  kind,  poflefled  of  the  numbing  quality, 
which  has  acquired  them  the  name  of  the  torpedo.  1 hefe 
are  defertbed  by  Atkins  and  AToore,  and  are  found  in 
great  abundance  along  the  coafl  of  Africa.  I hey  are 
lhaped  like  a mackarel,  except  that  the  head  is  much  larger; 
and  the  cffeCts  of  thefe  feem  to  differ  in  fome  refpeCts.  JV1. 
Condamine  alfo  fpeaks  of  a fifh  refembling  a lamprey,  en- 
dued with  fimilar  powers. 
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The  Lamprey.]  There  is  a fpecies  of  the  lamprey 
ferved  up  as  a great  delicacy  among  the  modern  Romans 
very  different  from  ours.  Whether  theirs  be  the  murena  ot 
the  ancients  I will  not  pretend  to  fay  ; but  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  our  lamprey  is  not. 

The  lamprey  known  among  us  is  differently  eff  imated,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  caught,  or  the  place 
where  it  has  been  fed.  Thofe  that  leave  the  fea  to  depofic 
their  fpawn  in  frefli  waters  are  the  beft ; thofe  that  are  en- 
tirely bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that  have  never  been  at  fea,  are 
considered  as  much  inferior  to  the  former.  Thofe  that  arc 
taken  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  or  May,  juft  upon 
their  leaving  the  fea,  are  reckoned  very  good  ; thofe  that 
?.re  caught  after  they  have  calt  their  fpawn,  are  found  to 
be  flabby  and  of  little  value. 

The  lamprey  much  refembles  an  eel  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, but  is  of  a lighter  colour,  and  rather  a cl  unifier  make. 
3t  differs  however,  in  the  mouth,  which  is  round,  and  placed 
rather  obliquely  below  the  end  of  the  nofe,  It  more  refem- 
bles the  mouth  of  a leech  than  an  eel  j and  the  animal  has  a 
hole  on  the  top  of  the  head,  through  which  it  fpouts  water, 
as  in  the  cetaceous  kind.  There  are  feven  holes  on  each  fide 
for  refpiration  ; and  the  fins  are  formed  rather  by  a length- 
ening out  of  the  fkin,  than  any  fet  of  bones  or  fpincs  for  ' 
that  purpofe.  As  the  mouth  is  formed  refembling  that 
of  a leech,  fo  it  has  a property  refembling  that  animal,  of 
flicking  clofe  to  and  fucking  any  body  it  is  applied  to.  It 
is  extraordinary  the  power  they  have  of  adhering  to  flones  ; 
which  they  do  fo  firmly  as  not  to  be  drawn  oft'  without  fame 
difficulty.  We  are  told  of  one  that  weighed  but  three 
pounds  ; and  yet  it  ftuck  fo  firmly  to  a ftone  of  twelve 
pounds,  that  it  remained  fufpended  at  its  mouth,  from  which 
it  was  feparated  with  no  fmall  difficulty.  As  to  the  in- 
teftines  of  the  lamprey,  it  feems  to  have  but  one  o-reat 
bowel,  running  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent,  narrow  at  both 
ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle. 

So  fimple  a conformation  feems  to  imply  an  equal  fim- 
plicity  of  appetite.  In  fact,  the  lamprey’s  food  is  cither 
Dime  and  water,  or  fuch  fmall  water- infects  as  are  fcarce 
perceivable.  Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be  morea&ive  at  fea, 
of  which  it  is  properly  a native  •,  but’when  it  comes  up  into 
our  rivers,  it  is  hardly  perceived  to  devour  any  thing. 

Its  ufual  time  of  leaving  the  fea,  which  it  is  annually  feen 
to  do  in  order  to  fpawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  fprino-  • 
and  after  a ftay  of  a few  months  it  returns  again  to  the  fea. 

Their 
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Their  preparation  for  fpawning  is  peculiar;  their  manner  is 
to  make  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  rivers  ; and  on  this 
occafion  their  fucking  power  is  particularly  ferviceable ; for 
if  they  meet  with  a (tone  of  a confiderable  fize,  they  will  re- 
move it  and  throw  it  out.  Their  young  are  produced  from 
eggs  in  the  manner  of  flat  fifh ; the  female  remains  near  the- 
place  where  they  are  excluded,  and  continues  with  them 
till  they  come  forth.  She  is  lbmetimes  feen  with  her  whole 
family  playing  about  her;  and  after  fome  time  fhe  conducts 
them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean. 

T he  Sturgeon  in  its  general  form  refembles  a frefh- 
water  pike.  i he  nofe  is  long ; the  mouth  is  fituated  be- 
neath, being  fmall,  and  without  jaw-bones  or  teeth.  But, 
though  it  is  fo  harmlefs  and  ill  provided  for  war,  the  body 
is  formidable  enough  to  appearance.  It  is  long,  pentagonal, 
and  covered  with  five  rows  of  large  bony  knobs,  one  row  on 
the  back,  and  two  on  each  fide,  and  a number  of  fins  to 
give  it  greater  expedition.  Of  this  fifh  there  are  three  kinds; 
the  common  fturgeon,  the  caviar  fturgeon,  and  the  hufo  or 
ifmglafs  ffh.  The  largeft  fturgeon  we  have  heard  of 
caught  in  Great-Britain  was  a ffh  taken  in  the  Efke,  where 
they  are  moft  frequently  found,  which  weighed  four  hun- 
dred and  fixty  pounds.  An  enormous  fize  to  thofe  who 
have  only  feen  our  frefh  water  fifhes  I 

As  the  fturgeon  is  an  harmlefs  fifh  and  no  way  voracious, 
it  is  never  caught  by  a bait  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  fill- 
ing, but  always  in  nets.  From  the  quality  of  floundering 
at  the  bottom  it  has  received  its  name ; which  comes  from 
the  German  verb  floeren^  fgnifying  to  wallow  in  the  mud. 
That  it  lives  upon  no  large  animals  is  obvious  to  all  thofe 
who  cut  it  open,  where  nothing  is  found  in  its  ftomach  but 
a kind  of  flimy  fubftance,  which  has  induced  fome  to  think 
it  lives  only  upon  water  and  air. 

The  ufual  time  for  the  fturgeon  to  come  up  rivers  to  de- 
poft  its  fpawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  fumftier,  when 
the  ffhermen  of  all  great  rivers  make  a regular  preparation 
for  its  reception.  At  Pillau  particularly  the  fhores  are 
formed  into  diftricls,  and  allotted  to  comoanies  of  fifher- 
men,  fome  of  which  are  rented  for  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a year.  T he  nets  in  which  the  fturgeon  is  caught, 
are  made  of  fmall  cord,  and  placed  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ; but  in  fuch  a manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or 
flows,  the  pouch  of  the  net  g#es  with  the  ftream.  Fhe 
fturgeon  thus  caught,  while  in  the  water,  is  one  of  the 
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ftrongeft  fi/hes  that  fwims,  and  often  break?  the  net  to  pieces 
that  enclofes  it;  but  the  inftant  it  is  raifed  with  its  head 
above  water,  all  its  a£iivity  ceafes;  it  is  then  a lifelefs,  fpi- 
ritlefs  lump,  and  fufFers  itfelf  to  be  tamely  dragged  on 
fhore. 

The  flefh  of  this  animal  pickled  is  very  well  known  at 
all  the  tables  of  Europe  ; and  is  even  more  prized  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  of  the  countries  where  it  is  ufually  caught. 
The  fifhermen  have  two  different  methods  of  preparing  it.  * 
The  one  is  by  cutting  it  in  long  pieces  lengthwife,  and 
having  faked  them,  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  fun  to  dry: 
the  fifh  thus  prepared  is  fold  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  fuppliesthe  want  of  better  provifion.  The  other 
method,  which  is  ufually  pradlifed  in  Holland,  and  along  the 
fhores  of  the  Baltic,  is  to  cut  the  ftij,rgeon  crofswife  into 
fhort  pieces,  and  put  it  into  fmall  barrels,  with  a pickle 
made  of  fait  and  faumure.  This  is  the  fturgeon  which  is 
fold  in  England,  and  of  which  great  quantities  come  from 
the  North. 

A very  great  trade  is  alfo  carried  on  with  the  roe  of  the 
fturgeon,  preferved  in  a particular  manner,  and  called  Ca- 
viar : it  is  made  from  the  roc  of  all  kinds  of  fturgeon,  but 
particularly  the  fecond.  This  is  much  more  in  requeft  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.  To  all  thefe  high 
uelifhed  meats,  the  appetite  muff  be  formed  by  degrees  ; 
and  though  formerly  even  in  England  it  was  very  much  in 
requeft  at  the  politeft  tables,  it  is  at  prefent  funk  entirely 
into  difufe.  It  is  ftill,  however,  a confiderable  merchandize 
among  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Venetians.  Caviar  fome- 
what  refembles  foft  foap  in  confiftence  ; but  it  is  of  a brown, 
uniform  colour,  and  is  eaten  as  cheefe  with  bread. 

T he  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish  furnifhes  a ftill  more  va- 
luable commodity,  T his  fifh  is  caught  in  great  quantities  in 
the  Danube,  from  the  months  of  Odlober  to  January  : it  is 
feldom  under  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  often  above  four  hun- 
dred g its  flefh  is  foft,  glutinous,  and  flabby  ; but  it  is 
fometimes  falted,  which  makes  it  better  tailed,  and  then  it 
turns  red  like  falmon.  It  is  for  the  commodity  it  furnifhes 
that  it  is  chiefly  taken.  T he  manner  of  making  it  is  this  : 
tney  t$ke  the  fkin,  the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tail  of  this 
fifh,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces;  thefe  are  left  to  ma- 
cerate in  a fuffleient  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  they  are 
all  boiled  fhortly  after  with  a flow  fire,  until  they  are  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  a jelly  ; this  jelly  is  fpread  upon  inftru- 
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ments  made  for  the  purpofe,  To,  that  drying,  it  aflumes  the 
form  of  parchment,  and,  when  quite  dry,  it  is  then  rolled 
into  the  form  which  we  fee  it  in  the  fhops.  This  valuable 
commodity  is  principally  furnifhed  from  Ruflia,  where  they 
prepare  great  quantities  furprifingly  cheap.  J 

Above  all  others,  the  cartilaginous  clafs  exhibits  a va- 
riety of  fhapelefs  beings,  the  deviations  of  which  from  the 
ufual  form  of  fifties  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  de- 
fcribe,  and  fcarcely  of  the  pencil  to  draw.  In  this  clafs  we 
have  the  Pipe  Fijh , that  almoft  tapers  to  a thread,  and  the 
Sun  Fijh , that  has  the  appearance  of  a bulky  head,  but  the 
body  cut  off  in  the  middle  ; the  Hippocampus , with  an  head 
fome what  like  that  of  an  horfe,  and  the  IFatcr  Paty  whofe 
head  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  body.  In  this 
clafs  ws  find  the  Fifhing  Frog,  which  from  its  deformity 
fome  have  called  the  Sea  Devil^ the  Cbimara , the  Lump  Fijh , 
the  Sea  Porcupine , and  the  Sea  Snail.  Of  all  thefe  the  hiftory 
is  but  little  known  ; and  naturalifts  fupply  the  place  with 
defcription. 

The  S un  Fish  fometimes  grows  to  a very  lar^e  fize; 
One  taken  near  Plymouth  was  five  hundred  weight.  In  form 
it  refembles  a bream,  or  fome  deep  fifh  cut  oft' in  the  middle  ; 
the  mouth  is  very  final!,  and  contains  in  each  jaw  two  broad 
teeth,  with  fharp  edges : the  colour  of  the  back  is  dufky 
and  dappled,  and  the  belly  is  of  a filvery  white.  When 
boiled,  it  has  been  obferved  to  turn  to  a glutinous  jelly, 
and  would  moft  probably  ferve  for  all  the  purpofes  of  ifing- 
lafs,  were  it  found  in  fufHcient  plenty. 

The  Fishing  Frog  inlhapevery  much  refembles  a tad- 
pole or  young  frog,  but  of  an  enormous  fize,  for  it  grows  to 
above  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  is  fometimes  a yard  wide. 
The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  encom- 
pafled  with  prickles  : immediately  above  the  nofe  are  two 
long  beards  or  filaments,  fmall  in  the  beginning,  but  thicker 
at  the  end,  and  round  : thefe,  as  it  is  laid,  anfwer  a very 
fingular  purpofe  • for  being  made  fomewhat  refembling  a 
fifhing- line,  it  is  aft'erted,  that  the  animal  converts  them  to 
the  purpofes  of  fifhing.  With  thefe  extended,  the  fifhing 
frog  is  faid  to  hide  in  muddy  waters,  and  leave  nothing  but 
the  beards  to  be  feen  ; the  curioiity  of  the  1 mailer  fifh  bring 
them  to  view  thele  filaments,  and  their  hunger  induces  them 
to  feize  the  bait;  upon  which  the  animal  in  ambufh  in- 
ftantly  draws  in  its  filaments  with  the  little  fifh  that  had 
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taken  the  bait,  and  devours  it  without  mercy.  This  ftory, 
though  apparently  improbable,  has  found  credit  among  fome 
of  our  beft  naturalifts.  The  fifhermen,  have,  in  general,  a 
great  regard  for  this  ugly  fifh,  as  it  is  an  enemy  to  the  dog 
fifh,  the  bodies  of  thofe  fierce  and  voracious  animals  being 
often  found  in  its  ftomach  : whenever  they  take  it,  there- 
fore they  always  fet  it  at  liberty. 

The  Lump  Fish  is  trilling  in  fize,  compared  to  the  for- 
mer : its  length  is  but  fixteen  inches,  and  its  weight  about 
four  pounds  ; the  fhape  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a bream, 
deep,  and  it  lwims  edgeways  ; the  back  is  fharp  and  ele- 
vated, and  the  belly  flat ; the  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  of 
this  animal  are  of  a deep  red  ; the  whole  fkin  is  rough,  with 
bony  knobs,  the  largeft  row  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  ; 
the  belly  is  of  a bright  crimfon  colour  ; but  what  makes  the 
chief  Angularity  in  this  flfh,  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  belly, 
furrounaed  with  a flefhy,  foft  fubftance,  that  feems  bearded 
all  round;  by  means  of  this  part  it  adheres  with  vafl:  force 
to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  If  flung  into  a pail  of  water,  it  will 
flick  fo  dole  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the  fllh  by  the 
tail,  one  may  lift  up  pail  and  all,  though  it  hold  feveral  gal- 
lons of  water.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  flfh  are  found  along 
the  coafls  of  Greenland  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  where 
they  refort  to  fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably  large,  and 
the  Greenlanders  boil  it  to  a pulp  for  eating.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fat,  but  not  admired  in  England,  being  both  flabby 
and  inflpid. 

+ 

The  Sea  Snail  takes  its  name  from  the  foft  and  undu- 
ous  texture  of  its  body,  refembling  the  fnail  upon  land.  It 
is  almoft  tranfparent,  and  foon  diflolves,  and  melts  away. 

It  is  but  a little  animal,  being  not  above  flve  inches  long. 
The  colour,  when  frefh  taken,  is  of  a pale  brown,  and 
the  fhape  of  the  body  is  round.  It  is  taken  in  England  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  four  or  five  miles  diflant  from ^the  fea. 

The  body  of  the  Pipe  Fish,  in  the  thickeft  part,  is  nos 
thicker  than  a fwan-quill,  while  it  is  above  fixteen  inches 
long.  Its  general  colour  is  an  olive  brown,  marked  with 
numbers  of  bluifh  lines,  pointing  from  the  back  to  the  belly, 
it  is  viviparous  ; for,  on  crufhing  one  that  was  iuft  taken, 

hundreds  of  very  minute  young  cues  were  Qbfervtd  to  craw! 
about. 
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The  Hippocampus,  which  from  the  form  of  its  head 
fome  call  the  Sea  Horfe,  never  exceeds  nine  inches  in  length. 
It  is  about  as  thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  and  the  body  is  faid, 
while  alive,  to  have  hair  on  the  fore  part,  which  falls  oft' 
when  it  is  dead.  The  fnout  is  a fort  of  a tube  with  a hole 
at  the  bottom,  to  which  there  is  a cover,  which  the  animal 
can  open  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  Behind  the  eyes  there  are 
two  fins,  which  look  like  ears ; and  above  them  are  two 
holes,  which  ferve  for  refpiration.  It,  upon  the  whole, 
more  refembles  a great  caterpillar  than  a fifh. 

From  thefe  harmlefs  animals,  covered  with  a flight  coat  of 
mail,  we  may  proceed  to  others,  more  thickly  defended,  and 
more  formidably  armed. 


In  the  firft  of  this  tribe,  we  may  place  the  Sea  Orb, 
which  is  almoft  round,  has  a mouth  like  a frog,  and  is 
from  feven  inches  to  two  feet  long.  Like  the  porcupine* 
whence  it  fometimes  takes  its  name,  being  alfo  called  the 
Sea  Porcupine,  it  is  covered  over  with  long  thorns  or 
prickles,  which  point  on  every  fide  ; and,  when  the  animal 
is  enraged,  it  can  blow  up  its  body  as  round  as  a bladder. 
Of  this  extraordinary  creature  there  are  many  kinds  : fome 
threatening  only  with  fpines,  as  the  Sea  Hedge  Hog  ; 
others  defended  with  a bony  helmet  that  covers  the  head,  as 
the  Ostracion,  &c. 

Of  thefe  fcarce  one  is  without  its  peculiar  weapon  of 
offence.  The  centrifcus  wounds  with  its  lpine  , the  oftra- 
cion  poifons  with  its  venom  ; the  orb  is  impregnable,  and  is 
abfolutely  poifonous,  if  eaten. 

Thefe  frightful  animals  are  of  different  fizes ; fome  not 
bigger  than  a foot-ball,  and  others  as  large  as  a bufhel. 
The  Americans  often  amufe  themlelves  with  the  barren  plea- 
fure of  catching  thefe  frightful  creatures  by  a line  and  hook 
baited  with  a piece  of  fea-crab.  1 he  animal  approaches  the 
bait  with  its  fpines  flattened  ; but  when  hooked  and  flopped 
by  the  line,  flraight  all  its  lpines  are  erected  j the  whole 
bodv  being  armed  in  fuch  a manner  at  all  points,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  any  part,  for  this  reafon  it 
is  dragged  to  Tome  diftance  from  the  water,  and  there  it 
quickly  expires.  I11  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  all  thele  there 
is  a fort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  by  the  inflation 
of  which  the  animal  fwells  itfelf  in  the  manner  already  men- 


tioned. 

To  thefe  animals  may  be  added  the  G alley  Fish,  which 
Linaseus  degrades  into  the  infect  tribe,  under  the  title  of  the 
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Medufa.  To  the  eye  of  an  unmindful  fpecfator,  this  fifh 
fe^ms  a tranfparent  bubble  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  or  like  a bladder  varioufly  and  beautifully  painted  with 
vivid  colours,  where  red  and  violet  predominate,  as  varioufly 
oppofed  to  the  beams  of  the  fun.  It  is,  however,  an  adual 
^ h°dy  °^which  ls  compofed  of  cartilages,  and  a very 
thin  fkin  filled  with  air,  which  thus  keeps  the  animal  floating 
on  the  furface,  as  the  waves  and  the  winds  happen  to  drive# 
Perfons  who  happen  to  be  walking  along  the  fhore  often 
happen  to  tread  upon  thefe  animals ; and  the  burfting  of 
their  body  yields  a report  as  when  one  treads  upon  the  fwim 
of  a fifh.  It  has  eight  broad  feet  with  which  it  fwims  or 
which  it  expands  to  catch  the  air  as  with  a fail.  It  fallens 
ltfelf  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means  of  its  legs,  which  have 
an  adhellve  quality.  But  what  is  molt  remarkable  in  this 
extraordinary  creature,  is  the  violent  pungency  of  the  flimy 
fubftance,  with  which  its  legs  are  fmeared.  If  the  fmalleft 
quantity  but  touch  the  fkin,  fo  cauftic  is  its  quality,  that  it 
burns  it  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the  part  affected  The 

pain  is  worft  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  ceafes  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 


chap.  XXXI. 

Of  Spinous  Fijhes  in  general— Of  Fijh  of  Pajfage, —The  Sal. 
man.  ShaeL— Smelt.— Flounder,  fsV — The  Cod.— Cod Fi/h- 
tng.—The  Haddock.— The  Whiting — The  Makarel. — The 
Hewing— -Growth  of  Fijhes.— The  Dorado.-The  Flying  Fifn, 
—The  Pike,  D if  cafes  of  Fijhes.—Poifonous  Quality.  & 

fTMIE  third  genera!  divifion  of  fifties  is  into  that  of  the 

rv,  jT°US  ,°r  b°n/  kind'  Thefc  obvioufly  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  reft  by  having  a complete  bony  covering  to 

their  gills;  by  their  being  furmflied  with  no  other  mefhod 

andbthnh‘nS  bUtHg'  S °nlT  ; ^ thcir  bon«  which  are  (harp 
and  thorny  ; and  their  tails,  which  are  placed  in  a fituation 
perpendicular  to  the  body.  uoa 

As  this  order  is  extremely  numerous,  it  has  been  divided 
by  ahrench  natura  ift,  Mr.  Gouan,  into  two  grand  divi- 
fions,  and  thefe  again  into  fub-divifions.  S 
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PRICKLY-FINNED  FISHES. 

Prickly-finned  Apodal  Fishes. 

1.  THE  Trichurus J The  body  of  a fvvord-form  ; the 
head  oblong  ; the  teeth  fword-like,  bearded  near  the  points ; 
the  fore- teeth  largeft  ; the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  fe- 
ven  fpines;  the  tail  ending  in  a point  without  fins  ; an  in- 
habitant near  the  Oriental  and  American  fhores  ; of  a filvery 
white ; frequently  leaping  into  the  fifhermen’s  boats  in 
China. 

2.  The  Xiphias , or  Sword- fijh.  The  body  round  ; the 
head  long;  the  upper  jaw  terminating  by  a long  beak,  in 
form  of  a fword  ; the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  fix  fpines; 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe  ; an  enemy  to  the  whale. 

g.  The  Ophtdium ? Dorado , or  Gilthead.  1 he  body  fword- 
like  ; the  head  blunt;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  leveri 
fpines  ; the  opening  of  the  mouth  fide-ways  ; the  fins  of  the 
back,  the  anus,  and  the  tail  all  joining  together  ; the  moft 
beautiful  of  all  fifties,  covered  over  with  green,  gold,  and  fil- 
ver  ; it  is  by  Tailors  called  the  dolphin,  and  gives  chace  to  the 
flying  fifh. 


Prickly-finned  Jugular  Fishes. 

4.  T he  Drachinus , or  Weever.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head 
obtufe.;  the  bones  covering  the  gills  jagged  at  the  bottom; 
the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  fix  Ipines  ; the  anus  near  the 
breaft  ; buries  itfelf  in  the  lands,  leaving  only  its  nofe  out; 
and  if  troden  upon,  immediately  ftrikes  with  the  fpines  that 
form  its  dorfal  fins,  which  are  venomous  and  dangerous. 

5.  The  Ur anof copus.  The  body  wedge-like;  the  head 
almoft:  round,  and  larger  than  the  body;  the  mouth  flat; 
the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  five  fpines  ; the  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ; an  in- 
habitant of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  The  Callyonymus , or  Dragonet.  The  body  almoft: 
wedge-like;  the  head  broad,  and  larger  than  the  body ; the 
mouth  even  with  the  body  ; the  bony  covering  ot  the  gills 
clofe  flint;  the  opening  to  the  gills  behind  the  head  ; the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines ; an  inhabitant  ot  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

7.  The  Blcnnius,  or  Blcnny.  The  body  oblong  ; the 
head  obtufely  bevil  ; the  teeth  a Angle  range;  the  fin  co- 
vering the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; the  ventral  fins  have  two 
final  1 blunt  bones  in  each  ; a fpecies  of  this  animal  is  vivi- 


parous. 


Prickly 
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Prickly-finned  Thoracic  Fishes. 

8.  The  Goblus , or  Gudgeon.  The  body  round  and  ob- 
long; the  head  with  two  little  holes  between  the  eyes,  one 
before  the  other ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  Ipines  ; 

the  ventral  fins  joined  together. 

9.  The  Gepola.  The  body  fword-like  ; the  head  blunt; 
the  mouth  Hat ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  lix  fpines  ; 
the  fins  diHinct  ; an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  The  Coryphana , or  Razor- fijh.  The  body  wedge- 
like; the  head  very  bevil ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
five  fpines. 

11.  The  Scomber ) or  Mackarel.  The  body  oblong;  the 
line  running  down  the  fide  zigzagged  towards  the  tail  ; the 
head  fharp  and  fmall  ; the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  fix 
fpines  ; feveral  falfe  fins  towards  the  tail. 

12.  The  Labrus , or  JVraJJe.  The  body  oval  ; the  head 
middling  ; the  lips  doubled  inward  ; both  cutting  and  grind- 
ing teeth  ; the  covers  of  the  gills  lcaly  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  five  fpines  ; the  pedforal  fins  pointed. 

I The  Sparus,  ox  Sea-brenm.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  middling;  the  lips  not  inverted  ; the  teeth  cutting  and 
grinding  ; the  cover  of  the  gills  fcaly  ; the  fins  covering  the 
gills  with  five  rays ; the  pedtoral  fins  pointed. 

14.  The  Chcetodon,  or  Cat  fifh.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  fmall  ; the  teeth  flender  and  bending  ; the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  five  or  fix  fpines;  the  fins  of  the  back  and 
anus  fcaly. 

15.  The  Sciana.  The  body  nearly  elliptical  ; the  head 
bevil  ; the  covers  of  the  fins  fcaly  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  fix  rays;  the  fins  of  the  back  jagged,  and  hidden  in  a 
furrow  in  the  back. 

16.  The  Perch.  The  body  oblong;  the  head  bevil  ; the 
covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  and  toothed  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  with  leven  fpines  ; the  fins  in  feme  jagged. 

17.  The  Scorpesna^  or  Father -lajher.  T he  body  oblong  ; 
the  head  great,  with  beards  ; the  covers  of  the  gills  armed 
with  prickles  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  fpines. 

18.  The  Mullus , or  Surmulct.  The  body  {lender;  the 
head  almoft  four-cornered  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
three  fpines  ; fome  of  thefe  have  beards  ; a fifh  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans,  and  Hill  confidered  as  a very  great  delicacy. 

19.  The  Trigla^  or  the  Gurnard.  The  body  flender  ; the 
head  nearly  four-cornered,  and  covered  with  a bony  coat; 
the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  fpines ; the  pe&oral  and 
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ventral  fins,  ftrengthcned  with  additional  mufcles  and  bones, 
and  very  large  for  the  animal’s  fize. 

20.  Flie  CottuSy  or  Bull-head.  The  body  wedge-like  ; 
the  head  flat  and  broader  than  the  body  ; the  fin  coverin'* 
the  gills  with  fix  fpines;  the  head  furnifhed  with  prickles^ 
knobs,  and  beards, 

21.  The  Zeusy  or  Doree . The  body  oblong;  the  head 
large,  bevil ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays  ; the 
fins  jagged  ; the  upper  jaw  with  a loofe  floating  fkin  depend- 
ing into  the  mouth. 

22.  The  Thrachiptermy  or  Sabre.  The  body  fword-like; 
the  head  bevil ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  fix  fpines  ; the 
lateral  line  firaight ; the  fcales  in  a fingle  order ; a loofe  fkin 
in  both  the  jaws. 

23.  The  Ga/leroJleuSy  or  Stickleback.  The  body  broadeft 
towards  the  tail  ; the  head  oblong ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  three  fpines ; prickles  fiarting  backward  before  the  back 
fins  and  the  fins  of  the  anus. 

Prickly-finned  Abdominal  fish. 

24.  The  SiluruSy  or  Sheat-fijh.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  large  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  fourteen 
fpines ; the  leading  bones  or  fpines  in  the  back  and  pedtoral 
fins  toothed. 

25*  The  Jl Bugily  or  JlduUet.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head 
almofi  conical  ; the  upper  jaw  with  a furrow,  which  receives 
the  prominence  of  the  under  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
feven  rays. 

26.  The  J^olynemus.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head  with  a 
beak;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  from  five  to  feven 
fpines  ; the  bones  that  move  the  pedtoral  fins  not  articulated 
to  thofe  fins. 

27.  7 he  'Thcutys.  The  body  almofl  elliptical;  the  head 
abruptly  fhortened  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five  rays  ; 
the  teeth  in  a fingle  row,  clofe,  flrong,  and  even. 

28.  i he  tbps y or  Sea- ferpent.  The  body  flender  ; the 
head  large  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  double  with  thirty 
fpines,  and  armed  externally  with  five  bones  refembling 
teeth. 

SOFT-FINNED  FISHES. 

Soft-finned  Apodal  Fishes, 

29.  THE  Muuenay  or  Eel.  The  body  round  and  /len- 
der; the  head  terminating  in  a beak;  the  fin  covering  the 
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^ills  with  ten  rays;  the  opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fafhion, 
placed  near  the  pe&oral  fins  ; the  fins  of  the  back,  the  anus, 
and  the  tail,  united  in  one. 

-70.  The  Gymnotus , or  Carapo.  The  body  broadeit  on 
the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a knife;  the  head  fmall  ; the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  five  rays;  the  back  without  a fin  ; 
two  beards  or  filaments  from  the  upper  lip  ; an  inhabitant  of 
Brafill 

9i.  The  Anarhicas , or  JVolf-fiJh.  The  body  roundifn 
and  {lender;  the  head  large  and  blunt;  the  fore-teeth  above 
' and  below  conical ; the  grinding-teeth  and  thofe  in  the  pa- 
late round  ; the  fin  covering  the  gill  has  fix  rays. 

99.  The  Stromateus.  The  body  oblong;  the  head  fmall  ; 
the  teeth  moderately  fharp ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
five  or  fix  rays. 

33.  The  Ammodytes , or  Launce.  The  body  {lender  and 
roundilh ; the  head  terminated  by  a beak;  the  teeth  of  a 
hair-like  finenefs  : the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays. 

Soft-finned  Jugular  Fishes. 

34.  The  Lepadogajler.  The  body  wedge-like  ; the  head 
oblong,  forwarder  than  the  body,  flattifh,  the  beak  refem- 
blingthat  of  a duck  ; the  pe&oral  fins  double,  two  on  each 
fide  ; the  ventral  fins  joined  together ; a kind  of  bony  breaft- 
plate  between  the  peftoral  fins  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  five  rays  ; the  opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fafhion. 

35.  The  Gadus,  or  Cod-fijh.  The  body  oblong;  the 
head  wedge-like  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  feven  rays  j 
feveral  back  and  anal  fins. 

Soft-finned  Thoracic  Fishes. 

36.  The  PlemonecleSy  or  F/umide.  The  body  elliptical  ; 
the  head  fmall  ; both  eyes  on  one  fide  of  the  head  ; the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  from  four  to  feven  rays. 

37.  The  Ecbeneis , or  Sucking-fijh.  The  body  almoft 
wed^e-like,  moderately  round  ; the  head  broader  than  the 
body  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  ten  rays  ; an  oval 
‘breaft-plate,  {freaked  in  form  of  a ladder,  toothed. 

38.  The  Lipidopus , or  the  Garter-fijh.  The  body  fword- 
like  : the  head  lengthened  out ; the  fins  covering  the  gills 
with  feven  rays  ; three  fcales  only  on  the  whole  body  ; two 
in  the  place  of  the  ventral  fins ; the  third  from  that  of  the 
anus. 
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SoFT-FINNED  ABDOMINAL  FlSH. 

39.  The  Loricaria.  The  body  crufted  over;  the  head 
broad,  with  a beak;  no  teeth;  the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  fix  rays. 

40.  *T  he  Atherina , or  Athcrine . The  body  oblong  : the 
head  of  a middling  fize;  the  lips  indented  ; the  fin  covering 
the  gills  with  fix  rays ; the  line  on  the  Tides  refembling  a 
filver  band. 

41.  The  Scilma,  or  Salmon.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head 
a little  fharp  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  ten 
rays  ; the  la  ft  fin  on  the  back,  without  its  correfpondent 
mufcles,  fat. 

42  The  Fijlularia.  The  body  angular,  in  form  of  a 
fpindle  ; the  head  pipe-fafhion,  with  a beak  ; the  fin  co- 
vering the  gills  with  feveh  rays ; the  under  jaw  covering  the 
upper. 

43.  The  Efox , or  Pike . The  body  round  ; the  head 
with  a beak;  the  under-jaw  pierced  longitudinally  with 
fmall  holes  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  from  feven  to 
twelve  rays. 

44.  The  Argentina , or  Argentine.  The  body  a little 
round  and  (lender ; the  head  with  a beak,  broader  than  the 
body;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays;  a fpuriou'S 
back  fin. 

45.  The  Clupea , or  Herring.  The  body  a little  oblong  ; 
the  head  with  a fmall  beak ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 
eight  rays. 

46.  The  Exocetas , or  Flying-fijh.  The  body  oblong  ; 
the  head  almoft  three-cornered  ; the  fin  covering  the  gills 
with  ten  rays  5 the  pedoral  fins'  placed  high,  and  as  long 
as  the  whole  body  ; the  back  fin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
back. 

47.  The  Cyprinus , or  Carp.  The  body  elongated,  al- 
moft round  ; the  head  with  a fmall  beak  ; the  hinder  part 
of  the  bone  covering  the  gills,  marked  with  a crefcent ; the 
fin  covering  the  gills  with  three  rays. 

48.  The  Colitis , or  Loach.  The  body  oblong  ; almoft 
equally  broad  throughout;  the  head  fmall,  a little  elongated  ; 
the  eyes  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  ; the  fin  covering  the 
gills  from  four  to  fix  rays  ; the  covers  of  the  gills  doled  be- 
low. 

49.  The  Amia , or  Bonito.  The  body  round  and  (len- 
der; the  head,  forehead,  and  bread,  without  (kin;  the  fin 
covering  the  gills  with  twelve  rays  ; two  beards  from  the  nofe. 

50.  The 
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50.  The  Mormyr us.  The  body  oblong  ; the  head  elon- 
gated ; the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  a fingle  ray;  the. 
opening  to  the  gills  is  linear,  and  has  no  bone  covering 
them. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Gouan  ; by  reducing  to  which 
any  fifh  that  offers,  we  can  know  its.  rank,  its  affinities,  and 
partly  its  anatomy  ; all  which  make  a confiderable  part  in 
its  natural  hiftory.  But,  to  ffiew  the  ufe  of  this  fyftem 
ffill  more  apparently,  fuppole  I meet  with  a filh,  the  name 
to  me  unknown,  of  which  I defire  to  know  fomething 
more.  The  way  is,  firff,  to  fee  whether  it  be  a cartilaginous 
fifh,  which  may  be  known  by  its  wanting  fins  to  open  and 
Ihut  the  gills,  which  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  wholly 
without,  if  I find  that  it  has  them,  then  it  is  a fpinous 
fifh  ; and,  in  order  to  know  its  kind,  i examine  its  fins, 
whether  they  be  prickly  or  foft : I find  them  foft  ; it  is 
therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  foft-finncd  fifhes.  I then 
examine  its  ventral,  or  belly-fins,  and  finding  that  the  fifh 
has  them,  I look  for  their  fituation,  and  find  they  lie  nearer  to 
the  tail  than  to  the  pe&oral  fins.  By  this  I find  the  animal  to 
be  a foft-finned  abdominal  fifh.  Then,  to  know  which  of 
the  kinds  of  thefe  fifhes  it  is,  I examine  its  figure  and  the 
fhape  of  its  head  ; I find  the  body  rather  oblong  ; the  head 
with  a fmall  beak  ; the  lower  jaw  like  a faw  ; the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  eight  rays.  This  animal  muff  therefore 
be  the  herring,  or  one  of  that  family  ; fuch  as  the  pilchard, 
tne  l'p  1 at,  the  fhad,  or  the  anchovy.  To  give  another  in- 
stance . upon  examining  the  fins  of  a fifh  to  me  unknown, 

I find  them  prickly  ; i then  look  for  the  fituation  of  the 
ventral  fins  ; I find  them  entirely  wanting  : this,  then, 
muff  be  a prickly. finned  apodal  fifh.  Of  "this  kind  there 
are  but  three;  and,  by  comparing  the  fifh  with  the  defcrip- 
tion,  I find  it  either  of  the  trichurus  kind,  the  fword-fifh, 
or  the  gilt-head.  Lpon  examining  alfo  its  internal  ftruc- 
ture,  I fhall  find  a very  great  fimilitude  between  my  fifh  and 
that  placed  at  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  hiftory  of  any  one  of  this  clafs  very  much  refembles 
that  of  all  the  reft.  They  breathe  air  and  water  through 
the  gills  ; they  live  by  rapine,  each  devouring  fuch  animals 
as  rts  mouth  is  capable  of  admitting;  and  they  propagate, 
notTy  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  as  in  the  cetaceous 
tribes,  nor  by  diftind  eggs,  as  in  the  generality  of  the  carti- 
laginous tribes,  but  by  fpawn,  or  peafe,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  which  they  produce  by  hundreds  of  thoufands. 

I he  bones  of  this  clafs  or  fifhes,  when  examined  but 
* appear  to  bje  entirely  folid ; yet,  when  viewed 

more 
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more  clofely,  every  bone  will  be  found  hollow,  and  filled 
with  a fubftance  lefs  rancid  and  oily  than  marrow.  Thefe 
bones  are  very  numerous,  and  pointed  ; and,  as  in  quadru- 
peds, are  the  props  or  flays  to  which  the  mufcles  are  fixed, 
which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  number  of  bones  in  all  fpinous  fifties  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  always  the  fame.  It  is  a vulgar  way  of  fpeaking, 
to  fay,  that  fifties  are  at  fome  feafons  more  bony  than 
at  others  ; but  this  fcarce  requires  contradi&ion.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  fifh  are  at  fome  feafons  much  fatter  than  at 
others  ; fo  that  the  quantity  of  the  flefh  being  diminifhed, 
and  that  of  the  bones  remaining  the  fame,  they  appear  to 
encreaie  in  number,  as  they  actually  bear  a greater  pro- 
portion. 

As  the  fpinous  fifh  partake  lefs  of  the  quadruped  in  their 
formation  than  any  others,  fo  they  can  bear  to  live  out  of 
their  own  element  a fhorter  time.  Some,  indeed,  are  more 
vivacious  in  air  than  others;  the  eel  will  live  feveral 
hours  out  of  water  ; and  the  carp  has  been  known  to 
be  fattened  in  a damp  cellar.  The  method  is,  by  placing 
it  in  a net  well  wrapped  up  in  wet  mofs,  the  mouth  only 
out,  and  then  hung  up  in  a vault.  T he  fifh  is  fed  with 
white  bread  and  milk,  and  the  net  now  and  then  plunged 
into  the  water. 

It  is  impoffible  to  account  for  the  different  operations  of 
the  fame  element  upon  animals,  that,  to  appearance,  have 
the  fame  conformation.  To  fome  fifties,  bred  in  the  fea, 
frefh  water  is  immediate  deftruclion  : on  the  other  hand, 
fome  fifties,  that  live  in  our  lakes  and  ponds,  cannot  bear 
the  fait  water.  This  circumflance  may  pollibly  arile  from 
the  fuperior  weight  of  the  fea  water.  As,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  fait  diffolved  in  its  compohtion,  it  is  much 
heavier  than  frefh  v/ater,  fo  it  is  probable  it  lies  with 
greater  force  upon  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  gives  them 
their  proper  and  neceffary  play  : on  the  other  hand,  thofe 
fifh  which  are  ufed  only  to  frefh  water,  cannot  bear  the 
weight  of  the  faline  fluid,  and  expire  in  a manner  fuffocated 
in  the  groffnefs  of  the  ftrange  element.  1 here  are  fome 
tribes,  however,  that  fpend  a part  of  their  leafon  in  one, 
and  a part  in  the  other.  Thus  th e Jhlmon,  the  flmd,  the 
(melt)  and  the  flounder,  annually  quit  their  native  ocean, 
and  come  up  our  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn.  I his  feems 
the  moll  important  bufmefs  of  their  lives  ; and  there  is  no 
danger  which  they  will  not  encounter,  even  to  the  fur- 
mounting  precipices,  to  find  a proper  place  for  the  de- 

rofition  of  their  future  offspring.  The  ialmon,  upon  tneie 
^ occaiions, 
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occafions,  is  feen  to  afcend  rivers  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  fca,  and  to  brave,  not  only  the  danger  of  various 
enemies,  but  alfo  to  fpring  up  catara&s  as  high  as  a houfe. 
As  foon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent,  they 
feem  difappointed  to  meet  the  obftru£tion,  and  fvvim  fome 
paces  back  : they  then  take  a view  of  the  danger  that  lies 
before  them,  furvey  it  motionlefs  for  fome  minutes,  ad- 
vance, and  again  retreat;  till  at  laft  fummoning  up  all 
their  force,  they  take  a leap  from  the  bottom,  their  body 
ftraight,  and  ftrongly  in  motion;  and  thus  moil  frequently 
clear  every  obftrudtion.  It  fometimes,  happens,  however, 
that  they  want  ffrength  to  make  the  leap  ; and  then,  in 
our  fifheries,  they  are  taken  in  their  defeent. 

But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by  thefe  fifhes,  is 
fport,  if  compared  to  what  is  annually  undertaken  by  fome 
tribes  that  conftantly  refide  in  the  ocean.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  cod,  the  haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackarel,  the  tunny, 
the  herring,  and  the  pilchard.  " 

feems  to  be  the  foremoft  of  this  wandering 
tribe  ; and  is  only  found  in  our  northern  part  of  the  world? 
This  animal’s  chief  place  of  refort  is  on  the  banks  of  Ncwl 
foundland,  and  the  other  fand  banks  that  lie  off  Cape-Bre- 
ton.  That  extenfive  flat  feems  to  be  no  other  than  the 
bioad  top  of  a fea  mountain,  extending  for  above  five  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  furrounded  with  a deeper  fea.  Hither 
the  cod  annually  repair  in  numbers  beyond  the  power  of  cal- 
culation, to  feed  on  the  quantity  of  worms  that  are  to  be 
found  there  in  the  fandy  bottom.  Here  they  are  taken  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  they  fupply  all  Europe  with  a confi- 
derable  (liare  of  provilion.  The  Englifh  have  llages  ercdled 
all  along  the  more  for  falting and  drying  them  ; and  the  fffh- 
ermen,  who  take  them  with  the  hook  and  line,  which  is 
then*  method,  draw  them  in  as  faff  as  they  can  throw  out. 

1 his  lmmenfe  capture,  however,  makes  but  a very  fmall 
diminution,  when  compared  to  their  numbers  ; anil  when 
their  provilion  there  is  exhauffed,  or  the  feafon  for  propa- 
gation returns,  they  go  off  to  the  polar  Teas,  where  they  depofit. 

The  Haddock,  the  Whiting,  and  the  Mackarel, 
are  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  driven  upon  our  coafts  rather 
by  their  fears  than  their  appetites  ; and  it  is  to  the  purfuit 
of  the  larger  fifhes,  we  owe  their  welcome  vifits.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  they  come  for  that  food  which  is  found 
m more  plenty  near  the  lhore,  than  farther  out  at  fea.  The 
limits  of  a Ihoal  are  precifely  known;  for  if  the  fifhermen 
put  down  their  lines  at  the  diffance  of  more  than  three  miles 

limits 
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from  diore,  they  catch  nothing  but  dog-fifh : a proof  that 
the  haddock  is  not  there. 

Hut  of  all  migrating  fifh,the  Herring  and  the  Pilchard 
take  the  moll:  adventurous  voyages.  Herrings  are  found 
in  the  greeted:  abundance  in  the  higheft  northern  latitudes. 
In  thofe  ihacceflible  feas,  that  are  covered  with  ice  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  pilchard  find  a quiet 
and  fure  retreat  from  all  their  numerous  enemies  : thither 
neither  man,  nor  their  dill  more  dedruCtive  enemy,  the  fin- 
fifh,  or  the  cachalot,  dares  to  purfuc  them.  The  quantity 
of  infect  food  which  thole  fcas  fupply,  is  very  great;  whence, 
in  that  remote  fituation,  defended  by  the  icy  rigour  of  the 
climate,  they  live  at  eafe,  and  multiply  beyond  expreilion. 
From  this  mod  defirable  retreat,  Anderfon  fuppofes  they 
would  never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers  render  it  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  migrate;  and,  as  bees  from  a hive,  they  arc 
compelled  to  feek  for  other  retreats. 

For  this  reafon,  the  great  colony  is  feen  to  fet  out  from  the 
icy  fea  about  the  middle'of  winter ; compofed  of  fuch  numbers, 
that  if  all  the  men  in  the  world  were  to  be  loaded  with  her- 
rings, they  would  not  carry  the  thoufandth  part  away.  But 
they  no  fooner  leave  their  retreats,  but  millions  of  enemies 
appear  to  thin  their  fquadrons.  The  fin-fifh  and  the  cacha- 
lot!'wallow  barrels  at  a yawn  ; the  por pedes,  the  grampus, 
the  {hark,  and  the  whole  numerous  tribe  of  dog-dfh,  find 
them  an  eafy  prey,  and  defift  from  making  war  upon  each 
other : but  dill  more,  the  unnumbered  flocks  of  fea-fowl 
that  chiefly  inhabit  near  the  pole,  watch  the  outfet  of  their 
dangerous  migration,  and  fpread  extenfive  ruin. 

In  this  exigence,  the  defencelefs  emigrants  find  no  other 
fafety  but  by  crouding  clofer  together,  and  leaving  to  the 
outmofl  bands  the  danger  of  being  the  firft  devoured  ; thus, 
likefheep  when  frighted,  that  always  run  together  in  a bo- 
dy, and  each  finding  fome  protection  in  being  but  one  of 
many  that  are  equally  liable  to  invafion,  they  are  feen  to  fe- 
parate  intolhoals,  one  body  of  which  moves  to  the  wed,  and 
pours  down  along  the  coafts  of  America,  as  far  fouth  as 
Carolina,  and  but  feldom  farther.  In  Chefepeak  Bay,  the 
annual  inundation  of  thefe  fifh  is  fo  great,  that  they  cover 
the  fliores  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  become  a nuifance.  I hofe 
that  hold  more  to  the  cad,  and  come  down  towards  Europe, 
endeavour  to  fave  themfelves  from  their  mercilefs  purluers, 
by  approaching  the  firfl  fhore  they  can  find  ; and  t-hat  which 
flrd  offers  in  their  defeent,  is  the  coad  of  Iceland,  in  the 

beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coad, 
& & their 
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their  phalanx,  which  has  already  fuffered  confiderable  dimi- 
nutions, is  neverthelefsof  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  clofe- 
nefs,  covering  an  extent  of  fhore  as  large  as  the  ifiand  itfelf. 
The  whole  water  feems  alive  ; and  is  feen  fo  black  with  them 
to  a great  difiance,  that  the  number  feems  inexhauftible. 

That  body  which  comes  upon  our  coafis,  begins  to  ap- 
pear off  the  Shetland  Hies  in  April.  Thefe  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  grand  fhoal  which  defcends  in  June;  while  its 
arrival  is  eafily  announced,  by  the  number  of  its  greedy  at- 
tendants, the  gannet,  the  gull,  the  fhark,  and  the  porpef- 
fes.  When  the  main  body  is  arrived,  its  breadth  and  depth 
is  fuch  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
.divided  into  diftindf  columns,  of  five  or  fix  miles  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  broad  ; while  the  water  before  them  curls 
up,  as  if  forced  out  of  its  bed.  Sometimes  they  fink  for  the 
fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rile  again  to  the  fur- 
face  ; and,  in  bright  weather,  refled  a variety  of  fplendid 
colours,  like  a field  befpangled  with  purple,  gold  and  azure. 
The  fifhermen  are  ready  prepared  to  give  them  a proper  re- 
ception; and,  by  nets  made  for  the  occafion,  they  take 
fomeiimes  above  two  thoufand  barrels  at  a fingle  draught. 

The  power  of  encreafing  in  thefe  animals,  exceeds  our 
idea,  as  it  would,  in  a very  fhort  time,  ouiftrip  all  cal- 
culation : and  a fingle  herring,  if  fuffered  to  multiply  un- 
molefted  and  undiminilhed  for  twenty  years,  would  fhew  a 
progeny  greater  in  bulk  than  ten  fuch  globes  as  that  we  live 
upon.  Although  the  ufual  way  with  fpinous  fifhes  is  to 
produce  by  fpawn ; yet  there  are  fome,  fuch  as  the  eel  and 
the  blenny,  that  are  known  to  bring  form  their  young  alive 

With  refpect  to  the  growth  of  fifhes,  it  is  obferved,  that 
among  carps,  particularly  the  firfi  year,  they  grow  to 
aaout  the  fize  of  the  leaf  of  a willow-tree;  at  two  years, 
they  are  about  four  inches  long.  They  grow  but  one  inch 
more  the  third  feafon,  which  is  five  inches.  Thofe  of  four 
years  old  are  about  fix  inches ; and  feven  after  the  fifth. 
From  that  to  eight  years  old  they  are  found  to  be  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  goodnefs  of  the  pond,  from  eiafit  to  twelve 
inches.  With  regard  to  fea-fifh,  the  fifhermen  affure  us 
that  a fifh  mutt  be  fix  years  old  before  it  is  fit  to  be  ferved  up 
to  table.  They  infiance  it  in  the  growth  of  a mackarel 
They  affure  us  that  thofe  of  a year  old  are  as  large  as  one’s 
finger ; that  thofe  of  two  years,  are  about  twice  that 
length;  at  three  and  four  years,  they  are  that  fmall  kind  of 
mackarel  that  have  neither  milts  nor  rows  ; and  between 
five  and  fix,  they  are  thofe  full  grown  filh  that  are  ferved 
i’p  to  our  tables.  In  the  fame  manner,  with  regard  to  flat 
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fifties,  they  tell  us  that  the  turbot  and  barbie  at  one  year 
are  about  the  fize  of  a crown  piece;  the  fecond  year  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  one’s  hand  ; and  at  the  fifth  and  fixth  year, 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  ferved  up  to  table.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  fifh  are  a confiderable  time  in  comin^  to  their 
full  growth,  and  that  they  are  a long  time  deftroyed  before 
it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  deftroyers  *. 

Ail  fifh  live  upon  each  other,  in  fome  ftate  of  their  ex- 
iftence.  Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths,  attack  and  de- 
vour the  larger  kinds  ; thofe  whofe  mouths  are  lefs,  lie  in 
wait  for  the  Imaller  fry  ; and  even  thefe  chiefly  fubfift  upon 
fpawn.  Of  thofe  which  live  in  the  ocean  of  the  fpinous 
kinds,  the  Dorado  is  the  moft  voracious.  This  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  tropical  climates  ; and  is  at  once  the  moft 
adtive,  and  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  finny  race.  It  is 
about  fix  feet  long  ; the  back  all  over  enamelled  with  fpot* 
of  a blueifh  green  and  filver;  the  tail  and  fins  of  a gold 
colour ; and  all  have  a brilliancy  of  tint,  that  nothin^ 
but  Nature’s  pencil  can  attain  to:  the  eyes  are  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  head,  large  and  beautiful,  furrounded 
with  circles  of  ftiining  gold.  In  the  feas  where  they 
are  found,  thefe  fifh  are  always  in  motion,  and  play- 
round  {hips  in  full  fail,  with  eale  and  fecurity  : for  ever 
either  purfuing  or  purfued,  they  are  feen  continually  in  a 
ftate  of  warfare;  either  defending  tbemfelves  againft  the 
{hark,  or  darting  after  the  fmaller  fifhes.  Above  all  others,  the 
Flying-fish  moft  abounds  in  thefe  feas ; and  as  it  is  a 
fmall  animal,  feldom  growing  above  the  fize  of  a herring, 
it  is  chiefly  fought  by  the  dorado.  Nature  has  furniftied 
each  refpedtively  with  the  powers  of  purfuit  and  evafion. 
The  dorado  being  above  fix  feet  long,  yet  not  thicker  than 
a falmon,  and  furnifhed  with  a full  complement  of  fins, 
cuts  its  way  through  the  water  with  amazing  rapidity : on 
the  other  hand,  the  flying-fifli  is  furnifhed  with  two  pair  of 
fins  longer  than  the  body,  and  thefe  alfo  moved  by  a ftronger 
fet  of  mufcles  than  any  other.  This  equality  of  power 
leems  to  furnifh  one  of  the  moft  entertaining  fpedfacles  thofe 
feas  can  exhibit.  The  efforts  to  feize  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  arts  of  efcaping  on  the  other,  are  perfe&ly  amufing. 
The  dorado  is  feen,  upon  this  oceafion,  darting  after  its 
prey,  which  will  not  leave  the  water,  while  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  fwimming,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chace.  But, 
like  an  hunted  hare,  being  tired  at  laft,  it  then  has  recourfe 
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*0  another  expedient  for  fafety,  by  flight.  The  long  fins, 
which  began  to  grow  ufelefs  in  the  water,  are  now  exerted  in 
a different  manner  and  different  direction  to  that  in  which 
they  were  employed  in  fwimming : by  this  means  the  timid 
little  animal  rifes  from  the  v/ater,  and  flutters  over  its  fur- 
face,  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  till  the  mufcles  em- 
ployed in  moving  the  wings,  are  enfeebled  by  that  parti- 
cular manner  of  exertion.  By  this  time,  however,  they 
have  acquired  a frefh  power  of  renewing  their  efforts  in  the 
hater,  and  the  animal  is  capable  of  proceeding  with  fome 
velocity  by  fwimming  : (fill,  however,  the  active  enemy 
keeps  it  in  view,  and  drives  it  again  from  the  deep  ; till,  at 
length  the  poor  little  creature  is  feen  to  dart  to  fhorter  dif- 
tances,  to  flutter  with  greater  effort,  and  to  drop  down  at 
laft  into  the  mouth  of  its  fierce  purfuer.  But  not  the  do- 
rado alone,  all  animated  nature  feems  combined  againff  this 
little  fifh,  which  feems  pofl'efled  of  double  powers,  only  to 
be  fubjedt  to  greater  dangers.  For  though  it  fhould  efcape 
from  its  enemies  of  the  deep,  yet  the  tropic  bird  and  the. 
albatrofs  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to  feize  it.  Thus  pur- 
fued  in  either  element,  it  fometimes  feeks  refuge  from  a 
new  enemy  ; and  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  whole  fhoals  of 
them  to  fall  on  Ihip-board,  where  they  furnifh  man  with 
an  objedt  of  ufelefs  curiofity. 

The  greedinefs  with  which  fea-fifh  devour  the  bait  is  pro- 
digious, if  compared  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in  frefh  wa- 
ter. The  lines  of  fuch  fifhermen  as  go  off  to  fea,  are  coarfe, 
thick,  and  clumfy  compared  to  what  are  ufed  by  thofe  who 
fifh  at  land.  Their  baits  are  feldom  more  than  a piece  of  a 
fifh,  or  the  flefh  of  fome  quadruped,  ftuck  on  the  hook  in  a 
bungling  manner;  and  fcarce  any  art  is  employed  to  conceal 
the  deception.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  frefh  water;  the  lines 
muft  often  be  drawn  to  an  hair-like  finenefs ; they  muff  be 
tindiured  of  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  ftream  ; the  bait  muff: 
be  formed  with  theniceft  art,  and  even,  if  poffible,  to  exceed 
the  perfedtion  of  nature:  yet  hill  the  fifhes  approach  it  with 
diffidence,  and  often  fwim  round  it  with  difdain.  The  cod, 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  inftant  the  hook’ 
which  is  only  baited  with  the  guts  of  the  animal  laff  taken’ 
is  dropped  into  the  water,  darts  to  it  at  once,  and  the  fifher- 
men have  but  to  pull  up  as  faft  as  they  throw  down.  But 
it  is  otherwife  with  thofe  who  fifh  in  frefh  waters,  they 
rnufl:  wait  whole  hours  in  fruitlefs  expedlation  ; and  the  pa~ 
tience  of  a fijherman  is  proverbial  among  us. 

This  comparative  negledt  of  food,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  tribes  of  frefh  water  fifties,  renders  them  lefs  turbulent  and 
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lefs  defirudtive  among  each  other.  Of  all  thefe  the  Pike  is 
the  molt  adtive  and  voracious ; and  our  poets,  whofe 
bu line fs  it  is  to  obferve  the  furface  of  nature,  have  called  it 
the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain.  The  pike  will  attack  every 
fifh  lefs  than  itfelf;  .and  it  is  fometimes  feen  choaked,  by 
attempting  to  l'wallovv  fuch  as  are  too  large  a morfel.  It 
is  immaterial  of  what  fpecies  the  animal  it  purfues  appears 
to  be,  whether  of  another  or  its  own  ; all  are  indiferimi- 
nateiy  devoured  ; fo  that  every  fifh  owes  its  fafety  to  its 
minutenefs,  its  celerity,  or  its  courage  : nor  does  the  pike 
confine  itfelf  to  feed  on  fifh  and  frogs ; it  will  draw  down 
the  water-rat  and  the  young  ducks,  as  they  are  fwimming 
about.  Gefner  tells  us  of  a mule  that  hooped  to  drink  in 
the  water,  when  a familhed  pike,  that  was  near,  feized  it 
by  the  nole,  nor  was  it  difengaged  till  the  bead:  flung  it  on 
fhore.  So  great  is  their  rapacity,  that  they  will  contend 
with  the  otter  for  his  prey,  and  even  endeavour  to  force  it 
from  him. 

As  fifh  are  enemies  one  to  another,  fo  each  fpecies  is  in- 
fefted  with  worms  of  different  kinds,  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
The  great  fifh  abound  with  them  ; and  the  little  ones  are 
not  entirely  free.  Thefe  troublefome  vermin  lodge  them- 
ielves  either  in  the  jaws,  and  the  inteffines  internally,  or 
near  the  fins  without.  When  fifh  are  healthy  and  fat,  they 
are  not  much  annoyed  by  them  ; but  in  winter,  when  they 
are  lean  or  fick.lv , they  then  fuffer  very  much. 

Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  clafs  fecure  them 
from  their  peculiar  diforders.  They  are  not  only  affedted  by 
too  much  cold,  but  there  are  frequently  certain  difpofitions 
of  the  element  in  which  they  reiide,  unfavourable  to  their 
health  and  propagation.  Some  ponds  they  will  not  breed 
in,  however  artfully  difpofed  for  fupplying  them  with  frefh 
recruits  of  water,  as  well  as  proviiion.  In  fome  feafons 
alfo  they  are  found  to  feel  epidemic  diforders,  and  are  feen 
dead  by  the  water-fide,  without  any  apparent  caufe. 

The  fa dt  of  fome  fifhes  in  the  warm  climates  being  poi- 
fonous  when  eaten,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  have  a paper 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  giving  an  account  of 
the  poifonous  qualities  of  thole  found  at  New  Providence, 
one  of  the  Bahama  iflands.  The  author  there  allures  us, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fifh  of  that  dreary  coaft,  are  all 
of  a deadly  nature : their  fmallefl  effects  being  to  bring  on 
a terrible  pain  in  the  joints,  which,  if  terminating  favour- 
ably, leaves  the  patient  without  any  appetite  for  feveral  days 
after.  It  is  not  thole  of  the  molt  deformed  figure,  or  the 
moft  frightful  to  look  at,  that  are  alone  to  be  dreaded  •,  all 
5 kin*, 
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kinds,  at  different  times,  are  alike  dangerous ; and  the 
fame  fpecies  which  has  this  day  ferved  for  nourifhment,  is 
the  next,  if  tried,  found  to  be  fatal  ! 

Happy  England  ! where  the  lea  furnifhes  an  abundant 
and  luxurious  repaft,  and  the  frefh  waters  an  innocent  and 
harmlefs  paftime;  where  the  angler,  in  chearful  folitude, 
ftrolls  by  the  edge  of  the  lfream,  and  fears  neither  the  coiled 
fnake,  nor  the  lurking  crocodile;  where  he  can  retire  at 
night,  with  his  few  trouts,  to  borrowthe  charming  defcriptiou 
of  old  Walton,  to  fome  friendly  cottage,  where  the  land- 
lady is  good,  and  the  daughter  innocent  and  beautiful ; 
where  the  room  is  cleanly,  with  lavender  in  the  fheets,  and 
twenty  ballads  Ituck  about  the  wall  ! There  he  can  enjoy 
the  company  of  a talkative  brother  fportfman,  have  his 
trouts  dreffed  for  fupper,  tell  tales,  fing  old  tunes,  or  make 
a catch  ! There  he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  nature  with 
learned  admiration,  or  find  fome  harmlefs  fport  to  content 
him,  and  pafs  away  a little  time,  without  offence  to  God, 
or  injury  to  man  1 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  Shell-fif  in  general.— The  Crujlaceous  Clafs. — The  Lob- 
fer' — The  Crab. — The  Land-crab. — The  Soldier-crab. — • 
The  Tortoife. — The  Land-tortoife. — The  Turtle. — OfTefa- 
ceous-fifes. — Of  the  turbinated  or  Snail  kind.— The  Garden - 
frail. — The  Fref -water- fail. — The  Sea-fail. — The  Nau- 
tilus.—Of  Bivalved-fjh.  — The  Mufcle. — The  Oyfer. — The 
Cockle.  The  Scollop. — The  Razor- ff. — O f P earls  and  the 
Fifery.—Of  Multivalve  Shell- fif. — The  Sea-urchin.— The 
P ho  lades. 

'T*  HERE  are  two  claffes  of  animals,  inhabiting  the  wa- 
x ter,  which  commonly  receive  the  name  of  hfhes,  en- 
tirely different  from  thofe  we  have  been  defcribinjr,  and  aifo 
very  diftina  from  each  other.  Thefe  are  divided  by  naturalifts 
into  Cruftaceous  and  Teftaceous  animals  : both,  totally  un- 
like fifhes  to  appearance,  feem  to  invert  the  order  of  nature* 
and  as  thofe  have  their  bones  on  the  infide,  and  their  mufcles 
hung  upon  them  for  the  purpofes  of  life  and  motion,  thefe 
on  the  contrary,  have  all  their  bony  parts  on  the  outfide 

and  all  their  mufcles  within.  Not  to  talk  myfterioufly all 

who  have  feen  a lobfter  or  an  oyfter,  perceive  that  the  fhell 
m thefe  bears  a ftrong  analogy  to  the  bones  of  other  animals* 
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and,  that,  by  thefe  fhells,  the  animal  is  fuftained  and  de- 
fended. 

Cruftaceous  fifh,  fuch  as  the  crab  and  the  lobfter,  have  a 
fhell  not  quite  of  a ftony  hardnefs,  but  rather  refembling  a 
firm  cruft,  and  in  fome  meafure  capable  of  yielding.  Tefta- 
ceous  fifties,  fuch  as  the  oyfter  or  cockle,  are  furnilhed  with 
a fhell  of  a ftony  hardnefs;  very  brittle,  and  incapable  of 
yielding.  Of  the  cruftaceous  kinds  are  the  lobfter,  the 
crab,  and  the  tortoife  : of  the  teftaceous,  that  numerous 
tribe  of  oyfters,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  fea-fnails,  which 
offer  with  infinite  variety. 

T HE  L oester  Kind.]  However  different  in  figure 
the  lobfter  and  the  crab  may  feem,  their  manners  and  con- 
formation are  nearly  the  fame.  With  all  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  fifties,  they  are  condemned  to  lead  an  infedt  life 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water ; and  though  preffed  by  con- 
tinual hunger,  they  are  often  obliged  to  wait  till  accident 
brings  them  their  prey.  Though  without  any  warmth  in 
their  bodies,  or  even  without  red  blood  circulating  through 
their  veins,  they  are  animals  wonderfully  voracious.  What- 
ever they  feize  upon  that  has  life,  is  fure  to  perifti,  though 
ever  fo  well  defended:  they  even  devour  each  other : and, 
to  encreafe  our  furprize  ftill  more,  they  may,  in  fome  mea- 
sure, be  {'aid  to  eat  themfelves  ; as  they  change  their  fhell 
and  their  ftomach  every  year,  and  their  old  ftomach  is  ge- 
neral y the  fir  ft  morfel  that  ferves  to  glut  the  new. 

The  Lobster  is  an  animal  of  fo  extraordinary  a form, 
that  tbofe  who  fir  ft  fee  it  are  apt  to  miftake  the  head  for  the 
tail  ; but  it  is  foon  difeovered  that  the  animal  moves  with  its 
claws  foremoft ; and  that  the  part  which  plays  within  itfelf  by 
joints,  like  a coat  of  armour,  is  the  tail.  The  mouth,  like 
that  of  infects,  opens  the  long  way  of  the  body,  not  crofs-ways, 
as  with  man,  and  the  higher  race  of  animals.  It  is  turnifhed 
with  two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its  food ; but  as  thefe  are 
not  fuffieient,  it  has  three  more  in  the  ftomach  ; one  on  each 
fide,  and  the  other  below.  Between  the  two  teeth  there  is  a 
fiefhy  fubftance,  in  the  fhape  of  a tongue.  The  inteftines 
confift  of  one  long  bowel,  which  reaches  from  the  mouth 
to  the  vent;  but  what  this  animal  differs  in  from  all  others, 
is,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  is  in  the  breaft  bone.  It  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  long  feelers  or  horns,  that  iffue  on  each  fide 
of  the  head,  that  feem  to  coi  re&  the  dimnefs  of  its  fight,  and 
apprize  the  animal  of  its  danger,  or  of  its  prey.  The  tail, 
or  that  jointed  inftrumeilt  at  the  other  end,  is  tlie  grand  in- 
ftrumeiH  of  motion  ; and  with  this  it  can  raife  itfelf  in  the 
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Watei.  Under  triis  we  ufually  fee  lodged  the  (pawn  in  great 
abundance ; every  pea  adhering  to  the  next  by  a very  fine 
filament,  which  is  fcarcely  perceiveable.  Every  lobfter  is 
an  hermaphrodite,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  felf- impregnated. 
1 he  ovary,  or  place  where  the  fpawn  is  firft  produced,  is 
backwards,  toward  the  tail,  where  a red  fubftance  is  always 
found,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a cluftcr  of  peas,  that  are 
yet  too  fmall  for  exclufion.  From  this  receptacle  there  go 
two  canals,  that  open  on  each  fide  at  the  jointures  of  the 
Ihell  at  the  belly  ; and  through  thefe  paftages  the  peas  de- 
Icend  to  be  excluded,  and  placed  under  the  tail,  where  the 
animal  preferves  them  from  danger  for  fome  time,  until 
they  come  to  maturity  ; when,  being  furnifhed  with  limbs 
and  motion,  they  drop  oft  into  the  water. 

When  the  young  lobfters  leave  the  parent,  they  imme- 
d.ately  leek  lor  refuge  in  the  fmalleft  clefts  of  rocks,  and 
m tuch-like  crevices  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  where  the 
entrance  is  but  fmall,  and  the  opening  can  be  eafily  de- 
fended. 1 here,  without  Teeming  to  take  any  food,  they 
grow  larger  m a few  weeks  time,  from  the  mere  accidental 
fubftances  which  the  water  waihes  to  their  retreats.  By  this 
time  alfo  they  acquire  an  hard,  firm  fheli,  which  furnifhe, 
them  with  both  offenfive  and  dc-fenfive  armour.  They  then 
begin  to  tffue  from  their  fortreffes,  and  boldly  creep  along 

„l,m^  ' tom’  hopes  of.  meeting  with  more  diminutive 

plunder  I he  fpawn  of  filh,  the  fmaller  animals  of  their 

ofVn,l,e“’f’  brt  C^'e,ly  the  worms  that  keci’  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  lupply  them  with  plenty.  They  keep  in  this 

manner  clofe  among  the  rocks,  bulily  employed  fiAcratch- 

V‘s,  u,p  bind  with  their  claws  for  worms,  or  furprifino- 
fiich  heedlefs  animals  as  fall  within  their  grafp  : thus  they 

them  , end\  trom  ocher  ; for  in 

the  large « — *-«»<>»*  or 

But  this  hie  of  abundance  and  fecurity  is  foon  to  have  a 
moft  dangerous  interruption  ; for  the  body  of  the  lobfter 
if  ill  continuing  to  encreafc,  while  its  fhcll  ruma.'  . 
terably  the  fame,  the  animal  becomes  too  large  for  its  h'ibi' 

gathered  round  it,  there  comes  on  f 'ecA  P™"'1* 
free.  The  young  of  this  kind  . CU,  gctting 

as  I am  allured  by  the  filhermen  -h  ‘ \ ^ ^F°W  fa^er> 

main 

general,  however,  all  thele  anima^^^tlUn^ 
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a year-;  and  this  is  not  only  a moft  painful  operation,  b.ufc 
alfo  fubjedts  them  to  every  danger.  Juft  before  calling  its 
(hell,  it  throws  itfelf  upon  its  back,  {trikes  it  claws  againft 
each’other,  and  every  limb  feems  to  tremble;  its  feelers  are 
agitated,  and  the  whole  body  is  in  violent  motion  : it  then 
l'wells  itfelf  in  an  unufual  manner,  and  at  laft  the  Ihell  is 
feen  beginning  to  divide  at  its  junctures.  It  alio  feems 
turned  iniide  out , and  its  ftomach  comes  away  with  its 
Ihell.  After  this,  by  the  fame  operation,  it  difengages  it- 
felf of  the  claws,  which  burft  at  the  joints  ; the  animal, 
with  a tremulous  motion,  calling  them  oft  as  a man  would 
kick  oft  a boot  that  was  too  big  tor  him. 

Thus,  in  a Ihort  time,  this  wonderful  creature  finds  it- 
felf at  liberty  ; but  in  fo  weak  and  enfeebled  a Hate,  that 
it  continues  for  leveral  hours  motionlefs.  Indeed,  io  vio- 
lent and  painful  is  the  operation,  that  many  of  them  di« 
under  it  .;  ana  thofe  which  furvive,  are  in  fuch  a weakly 
ftate  for  feme  time,  that  they  neither  take  food,  nor  ven- 
ture from  their  retreats,  immediately  after  this  change, 
they  have  not  only  the  foftnefs,  but  the  timidity  of  a worm. 
Every  animal  of  the  deep  is  then  a powerful  enemy,  which 
they  can  neither  efcape  nor  oppofe  ; and  this,  in  fadl,  is 
the  time  when  the  dog-filh,  the  cod,  and  the  ray,  devour 
them  by  hundreds.  But  this  Hate  of  defencelefs  imbe- 
cility continues  for  a very  Ihort  time  : the  animal,  in  leis 
than  two  days,  is  feen  to  have  the  ikin  that  covered  its 
body  grown  almoft  as  hard  as  before  ; its  appetite  is  .feen  to 
encreafe;  and,  ftrange  to  behold!  the  firft  objedt  that 
tempts  its  gluttony,  is  its  own  ftomach,  which  it  fo  lately 
was  difengaged  from.  This  it  devours  with  great  eager- 
nefs  ; and  feme  time  after  eats  even  its  former  Ihell.  In 
about  forty  eight  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  animal  s health 
and  llrength,  the  new  Ihell  is  perledtly  formed,  and  as  hara 

as  that  which  was  but  juft  thrown  afide. 

When  the  lobller  is  completely  equipped  in  its  new  Ihfcii, 
it  then  appears  how  much  it  has  grown  in  the  fpace  ot  a 
very  few  days  ; the  dimenfions  of  the  old  Ihell  being  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  the  new,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
creature  is  encreafed  above  a third  in  its  fize;  and,  like  a. 
boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  it  feems  wonderfu. 
how  the  deferted  Ihell  was  able  to  contain  fo  great  an  ani- 
mal as  entirely  fills  up  the  new.  . 

The  creature  thus  furnilhed,  not  only  with  a complete 
covering  but  alfo  a greater  {hare  of  llrength  and  courage, 
ventures  more  boldly  among  the  animals  at  bottom ; and 
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not  a week  paffes  that  in  its  combats  it  does  not  iufFer  fo me 
mutilation.  A joint,  or  even  a whole  claw,  is  fometimes 
fnapped  off  in  thefe  encounters.  At  certain  feafons  of  the 
year  thefe  animals  never  meet  each  other  without  an  en- 
gagement. In  thefe,  to  come  off  with  the  lofs  of  a leg,  or 
even  a claw,  is  confidered  as  no  great  calamity  ; the  vidlor 
carries  off  the  fpoil  to  feaft  upon  at  his  leifure,  while  the 
other  retires  from  the  defeat  to  wait  for  a thorough  repair. 
This  repair  is  not  long  in  procuring.  From  the  place  where 
the  joint  of  the  claw  was  cut  away,  is  feen  in  a mod  fur- 
prifing  manner  to  burgeon  out  the  beginning  of  a new  claw. 
This,  if  obferved,  at  firft,  is  fmall  and  tender,  but  grows, 
in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  to  be  almoft  as  large  and  as 
powerful  as  the  old  one.  I fay  almoft  as  large,  for  it  never 
arrives  to  the  full  fize;  and  this  is  the  reafon  we  generally 
find  the  claws  of  the  lobfters  of  unequal  magnitude. 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  animal  there  are 
many  varieties,  with  fome  differences  in  the  claws,  but 
little  in  the  habits  or  conformation.  It  is  found  above  three 
feet  long;  and  if  we  may  admit  the  fhrimp  and  the  prawn 
into  the  clafs,  though  unfurniflied  with  claws,  it  is  feen 
not  above  an  inch.  Thefe  all  live  in  the  water,  and  can 
bear  its  abfence  for  but  a few  hours.  The  fhell  is  black 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  but  turns  red  by  boiling. 
The  moft  common  way  of  taking  the  lobfter  is  in  a bafket, 
or  pot,  as  the  fifhermen  call  it,  made  of  wicker-work,  in 
which  they  put  the  bait,  and  then  throw  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  in  fix  or  ten  fathom  water.  The  lobfters  creep 
into  this  for  the  fake  of  the  bait,  but  are  not  able  to  get  out 
again.  The  river  craw-fifh  differs  little  from  the  lobffer, 
but  that  the  one  will  live  only  in  frefh  water,  and  the  other 
will  thrive  only  in  the  fea. 

As  the  crab  is  found  upon  land  as  well  as  in  the  water, 
the  peculiarity  of  its  lituation  produces  a difference  in  its 
habitudes,  which  it  is  proper  to  deferibe.  The  Land- 
crab  is  found  in  fome  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe, 
and  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  tropical  climates  in  Africa 
and  America.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  endued  with 
various  properties ; fome  being  healthful,  delicious,  and 
nourifhing  food;  others,  poifonous  or  malignant  to  the 
laft  degree  ; fome  are  not  above  half  an  inch  broad,  others 
are  found  a foot  over  ; fome  are  of  a dirty  brown,  and  others 
beautifully  mottled.  That  animal  called  the  violet  crab  of 
the  Caribbee  Iflands,  is  the  moft  noted,  both  for  its  fhape, 
the  delicacy  of  its  fiefh,  and  the  fingularity  of  its  manners. 
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The  violet  crab  fomewhat  refembles  two  hands  cut 
through  the  middle  and  joined  together ; for  each  fide  looks 
fike  four  fingers,  and  the  two  nippers  or  claws  refemble  the 
thumbs.  All  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a ihell  as 
large  as  a man’s  hand  and  bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the 
fore-part  .of  which  there  are  two  long  eyes  of  the  fize  of  a 
grain  of  barley,  as  tranfparent  as  cryftal  and  as  hard  as  horn. 
A little  below  thefe  is  the  mouth,  covered  with  a fort  of 
barbs,  under  which  there  are  two  broad  ftiarp  teeth  as  white 
as  fnovv.  They  are  not  placed,  as  in  other  animals,  crofs- 
ways,  but  in  the  oppofite  direction,  not  much  unlike  the 
blades  of  a pair  of  fciffars.  With  thefe  teeth  they  can  eafily 
cut  leaves,  fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is  their  ufual 
food.  But  their  principal  inftrument  for  cutting  and  feizing 
their  food  is  their  nippers,  which  catch  fuch  an  hold,  that 
the  animal  lofes  the  limb  fooner  than  its  grafp,  and  is  often 
feen  fcampering  off,  having  left  its  claw  ft  ill  holding  faft 
upon  the  enemy.  The  faithful  claw  feems  to  perform  its 
duty,  and  keeps  for  above  a minute  faftened  upon  the  fin- 
ger while  the  crab  is  making  off  *.  In  fact  it  lofes  no  great 
matter  by  leaving  a leg  or  an  arm,  for  they  foon  grow  again* 
and  the  animal  is  found  as  perfedl  as  before. 

This,  however,  is  the  leaft  furprifing  part  of  this  crea- 
ture’s hiftory : and  what  1 am  going  to  relate,  were  it  not 
as  well  known  and  as  confidently  confirmed  as  any  other 
circumftance  in  natural  hiftory,  might  well  ftagger  our 
belief.  Thefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a kind  of  fociety  in 
their  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regularly  once  a year 
march  down  to  the  fea-fide  in  a body  of  fome  millions  at  a 
time.  As  they  multiply  in  great  numbers,  they  chufe  the 
months  of  April  or  May  to  begin  their  expedition;  and  then 
fally  out  by  thoufands  from  the  ftumps  of  hollow  trees, 
from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig 
for  themfelves  under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  that  time 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers  ; 
there  is  no  letting  down  one’s  foot  without  treading  upon 
them.  The  fea  is  their  place  of  defiination,  and  to  that 
they  diredt  their  march  with  right-lined  precifion.  No  geo- 
metrician could  fend  them  to  their  deftined  ftalion  by  a 
fhortcr  courfe  ; they  neither  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  what- 
ever obftacles  intervene;  and  even  if  they  meet  with  a houfe, 
thev  will  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls  to  keep  the  unbroken 
{eiiof  of  their  way.  But  though  this  be  the  general  order 
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of  their  route,  they  upon  other  occafions  are  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  face  of  the  country;  and  if  it  be  interfered 
by  rivers,  they  are  then  feen  to  wind  along  the  courfe  of  the 
itream.  The  proceflion  fets  forward  from  the  mountain®1 
with  the  regularity  of  an  army  under  the  guidance  ot  an  ex- 
perienced commander.  They  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  battalions  ; of  which,  the  firft  confifts  of  the  ftrongeft 
and  boldeft  males,  that  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to 
clear  the  route  and  face  the  greateft  dangers.  T heie  are 
often  obliged  to  halt  for  want  ot  rain,  and  go  into  the  moft 
convenient  encampment  till  the  weather  changes.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  is  compofed  ot  females,  which  never 
leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  fet  in  for  fome  time,  and 
then  defcend  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed  into  columns 
of  fifty  paces  broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and  fo  clofe  that 
they  almoft  cover  the  ground.  Three  or  lour  days  after 
this  the  rear-guard  follows;  a (haggling  undifciplined  tribe, 
confiding  of  males  and  iemales,  but  neither  lo  robuft  nor  fo 
numerous  as  the  former.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  ot 
proceeding;  but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit 
by  the  occaiion;  and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their 
flow  uniform  manner.  When  the  fun  (bines  and  is  hot 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  then  make  an  univerfal 
halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.  When  they  are 
terrified,  they  march  back  in  a confufed  diforderly  manner, 
holding  up  their  nippers,  with  which  they  lometimes  tear 
off’ a piece  of  the  fkin,  and  then  leave  the  weapon  where 
they  infiidted  the  wound.  They  even  try  to  intimidate  their 
enemies;  for  they  often  clatter  their  nippers  together,  as  it 
it  were  to  threaten  thofe  that  come  to  difturb  them.  But 
though  they  thus  fttive  to  be  formidable  to  man,  they  are 
much  more  to  each  other  ; for  they  are  poftefted  of  one 
mod  unfocial  property,  which  is,  that  it  any  of  them  by 
accident  is  maimed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  incapable  ot 
proceeding,  the  reft  fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  the  Ipot,  and 
then  purfue  their  journey. 

When  after  a fatiguing  march,  and  efcaping  a thoufand 
dangers,  for  they  are  fometimes  three  months  in  getting  to 
the  fhore,  they  have  arrived  at  their  deftined  port,  they 
prepare  to  caft  their  (pawn.  The  peas  are  as  yet  within 
their  bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as  is  ufual  in  animals  ot 
this  kind,  under  the  tail ; for  the  creature  waits  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  fea-water  to  help  the  delivery.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  crab  has  no  fooner  reached  the  fhore,  than  it 
eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  waves 
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wafh  over  its  body  two  or  three  times.  This  feems  only  a 
preparation  for  bringing  their  fpawn  to  maturity  ; for  with- 
out farther  delay  they  withdraw  to  feek  a lodging  upon  land  ; 
^n  the  mean  time,  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  excluded  out 
of  the  body,  and  (ticks  to  the  barbs  under  the  flap,  or  more 
properly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  feen  as  big  as  an  hen’s 
egg,  and  exactly  refembling  the  roes  of  herrings.  In  this 
ftate  of  pregnancy,  they  once  more  feek  the  fhore  for  the 
laft  time,  and  (haking  off  their  fpawn  into  the  water,  leave 
accident  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  At  this  time  whole  fhoals 
of  hungry  fi(h  are  at  the  fhore,  and  about  two  thirds  of  the 
crabs  eggs  are  immediately  devoured  by  thefe  rapacious  in- 
vaders. The  eggs  that  efcape  are  hatched  under  the  fand  ; 
and  foon  after  millions  at  a time  of  thefe  little  crabs  are  feen 
quitting  the  fhore,  and  (lowly  travelling  up  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  fo  active  to  return;  they 
have  become  fo  feeble  and  lean,  that  they  can  hardly  creep 
along,  and  the  flefh  at  that  time  changes  its  colour.  Molt 
of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the  flat  parts 
of  the  country  till  they  recover,  making  holes  in  the  earth, 
which  thev  cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt  fo  that 
no  air  may  enter.  There  they  threw  off  their  old  fhells, 
which  they  leave  as  it  were  quite  whole,  the  place  where 
they  opened  on  the  belly  being  unfeen.  At  that  time  they 
are  quite  naked,  and  almoft  without  motion  for  fix  days  to- 
gether, when  they  become  fo  fat  as  to  be  delicious  food. 
They  have  then  under  their  Komachs  four  large  white  (tones, 
which  gradually  decreafe  in  proportion  as  the  fhell  hardens, 
and  when  they  come  to  perfection  are  not  to  be  found.  It 
is  at  that  time  that  the  animal  is  feen  (lowly  making  its  way 
back  ; and  all  this  is  mod  commonly  performed  in  the  fpace 
of  fix  weeks. 

The  defcent  of  thefe  creatures  for  fuch  important  pur- 
pofes  defer ves  our  admiration ; but  there  is  ail  animal  of 
the  lobrter  kind  that  annually  defeends  from  its  mountains 
in  like  manner,  and  for  purpofes  (till  more  important  and 
various.  Its  defcent  is  not  only  to  produce  an  offspring, 
but  to  provide  itfelf  a covering;  not  only  to  fecure  a fa- 
mily, but  to  furnifh  an  houfe.  The  animal  I mean  is  the 
j'oldicr-crab , which  has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  lobflcr,  if  di- 
verted of  its  (hell.  It  is  ufually  about  four  inches  long, 
has  no  fhell  behind,  but  is  covered  down  to  the  tail  with  a 
rough  (kin,  terminating  in  a point.  It  is  however  armed 
with  rtrong  hard  nippers  before,  like  the  lobrter  $ and  one 
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©f  them  is  as  thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  and  pinches  moft 
powerfully.  It  is,  as  I faid,  without  a (hell  to  any  patt 
except  its  nippers;  but  what  Nature  has  denied  this  animal 
it  takes  care  to  fupply  by  art ; and  taking  poffeflion  of  the 
deferted  fhell  of  fome  other  animal,  it  refides  in  it,  till, 
by  growing  too  large  for  its  habitation,  it  is  under  a ne- 
ceflity  of  change.  It  is  a native  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands; 
and  like  the  former,  it  is  feen  every  year  defcending  from 
the  mountains  to  the  fea-fhore,  to  depofit  its  fpawn,  and 
to  provide  itfelf  with  a new  fhell.  This  is  a moft  buttling 
time  with  it,  having  fo  many  things  to  do;  and,  in  fa£t, 
very  bufy  it  appears.  It  is  very  probable  that  its  firft  care 
is  to  provide  for  its  offspring  before  it  attends  to  its  own 
wants ; and  it  is  thought,  from  the  number  of  little  fhclls 
which  it  is  feen  examining,  that  it  depollts  its  fpawn  in 
them,  which  thus  is  placed  in  perfect  fecurity  till  the  time 
of  exclufion. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  till  after  many  trials,  but  many  combats 
alfo,  that  the  foldier  is  completely  equipped  ; for  there  is 
often  a conteft  between  two  of  them  for  fome  well  looking 
favourite  fhell  for  which  they  are  rivals.  They  both  en- 
deavour to  take  poffefhon  ; they  ftrike  with  their  claws  ; 
they  bite  each  other,  till  the  weakett  is  obliged  to  yield, 
by  giving  up  the  objedf  of  difpute.  It  is  then  that  the 
victor  immediately  takes  poffefhon,  and  parades  in  his  new 
conqueft  three  or  four  times  back  and  forward  upon  the 
ftrand  before  his  envious  antagonitt. 

When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  fends  forth  a feeble  cry, 
endeavouring  to  feize  the  enemy  with  its  nippers;  which  if 
it  fattens  upon  it  will  fooner  die  than  quit  the  grafp.  The 
wound  is  very  painful,  and  not  eafily  cured.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  and  as  it  is  not  much  etteemed  for  its  flefh,  it  is  ge- 
nerally permitted  to  return  to  its  old  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tains in  fafety.  There  it  continues  till  the  necefiity  of 
changing  once  more,  and  the  deflre  of  producing  an  off- 
spring, expofe  it  to  frefh  dangers  the  year  enfuing. 

T ortoises  are  ufually  divided  into  thofe'that  live  upon 
land,  and  thofe  that  fubiitt  in  the  water;  and  ufe  has  made 
a difiindtion  even  in  the  name;  the  one  being  called  tor- 
toifes,  the  other  turtles.  However,  Seba  has  proved  that 
all  tortoiles  are  amphibious  ; that  the  land  tortoife  will 
live  in  the  water;  and  that  the  fea  turtle  can  be  fed  upon 
land.  A land  tortoife  was  brought  to  him  that  was  caught 
in  one  of  the  canals  of  Amfterdam,  which  he  kept  for  half 
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a year  in  his  houfe,  where  it  lived  very  well  contented  in 
both  elements.  When  in  the  water  it  remained  with  its 
head  above  the  furface  ; when  placed  in  the  fun,  it  Teemed 
delighted  with  its  beams,  and  continued  immoveable  while 
it  felt  their  warmth.  The  difference,  therefore,  in  thefe 
animals,  arifes  rather  from  their  habits  than  their  con- 
formation ; and,  upon  examination,  there  will  be  lefs  va- 
riety found  between  them  than  between  birds  that  live  upon 
land,  and  thofe  that  fwim  upon  the  water. 

All  tortoifes,  in  their  external  form,  much  refemble 
each  other  ; their  outward  covering  being  compofed  of  two 
great  fhells,  the  one  laid  upon  the  other,  and  only  touch- 
ing at  the  edges  : however,  when  we  come  to  look  clofer, 
we  (hall  find  that  the  upper  fhell  is  compofed  of  no  lefs 
than  thirteen  pieces.  There  are  two  holes  at  either  edge 
of  this  vaulted  body ; one  for  a very  fmall  head,  fhoulders 
and  arms,  to  peep  through,  the  other  at  the  oppofite  edge, 
for  the  feet  and  the  tail.  Thefe  fhells  the  animal  is  never 
difengaged  from;  and  they  ferye  for  its  defence  againft  every 
creature  but  man. 

The  land  tortoife  is  generally  found,  from  one  to  five  feet 
long,  from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ; and 
from  five  inches  to  a foot  and  an  half  acrofs  the  back.  It 
has  a fmall  head,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  a ferpent : 
an  eye  without  the  upper  lid  ; the  under  eye-lid  ferving  to 
cover  and  keep  that  organ  in  fafety.  it  has  a.  ftrong,  fcaly 
tail,  like  the  lizard,  it's  head  the  animal  can  put  out  and 
hide  at  pleafure,  under  the  great  penthoufe  of  its  {hell  : 
there  it  can  remain  fecure  from  all  attacks.  As  the  tortoife 
lives  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  it  never  leeks  the  en- 
counter ; yet,  if  any  of  the  fmaller  animals  attempt  to  in- 
vade its  repofe,  they  are  fare  to  fuller.  I he  tortoile,  im- 
pregnably  defended,  is  furnifhed  with  fuch  a ftrength  of 
jaw,  that,  though  armed  only  with  bony  plates  i n {bead  of 
teeth,  wherever  it  fattens,  it  infallibly  keeps  its  hold,  until 
it  has  taken  out  the  piece. 

Though  peaceable  in  itfelf,  it  is  formed  for  war  in  ano- 
ther refpedl,  for  it  feems  almoft  endued  with  immortality. 
Nothing  can  kill  it  ; the  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, is  but  a flight  injury;  it  will  live,  though  deprived 
of  the  brain  ; it  will  live,  though  deprived  of  its  head. 
Tortoifes  are  commonly  known  to  exceed  eighty  years  old; 
and  there  was  one  kept  in  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  s 
garden  at  Lambeth,  that  was  remembered  above  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  It  was  at  lull  killed  by  the  feverity  of 
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the  froft,  from  which  it  had  not  fufficiently  defended  itfelf 
in  its  winter  retreat,  which  was  a heap  of  fand,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden. 

Though  there  is  a circulation  of  blood  in  the  tortoife, 
yet  as  the  lungs  are  left  out  of  the  circulation,  th  animal 
is  capable  of  continuing  to  live  without  continuing  to 
breathe.  In  this  it  refembles  the  bat,  the  ferpent,  the 
mole,  and  the  lizard  ; like  them  it  takes  up  its  dark  refi- 
dence  for  the  winter ; and,  at  that  time,  when  its  food  is 
no  longer  in  plenty,  it  happily  becomes  infenfible  to  the 
want.  But  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that,  while  it  is  thus 
at  reft,  it  totally  difeontinues  to  breathe;  on  the  contrary, 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  if  put  into  a clofe  veil'd,  without 
air,  will  foon  be  ftifled  ; though  not  fo  readily  as  in  a ftate 
of  vigour  and  activity. 

The  eggs  of  all  the  tortoife  kind,  like  thofe  of  birds, 
are  furnifhed  with  a yolx  and  a white  ; but  the  fhell  is  dif- 
ferent, being  fomewhat  like  thofe  foft  eggs  that  hens  ex- 
clude before  their  time:  however,  this  (hell  is  much  thicker 
and  ftronger,  and  is  a longer  time  in  coming  to  maturity 
in  the  womb.  The  land  tortoife  lays  but  a few  in  num- 
ber, if  compared  to  the  fea  turtle,  who  depofits  from  an 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  a feafon. 

The  amount  of  the  land  tortoife’s  e^s  1 have  not  been 
able  to  learn  ; but,  from  the  fcarcenefs  of  the  animal,  1 am 
apt  to  think  they  cannot  be  very  numerous.  When  it 
prepares  to  lay,  the  female  fcratches  a flight  depreflion 
in  the  earth,  generally  in  a warm  fituation,  where  the 
beams  of  the  fun  have  their  full  effeeft.  There  depofiting 
her  egg%  and  covering  them  with  grafs  and  leaves,  ihe  for- 
fakes  them,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  feafon.  The 
young  tortoifes  are  generally  excluded  in  about  twenty-fix 
days  ; but,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  aflifts,  or  its  coid- 
nefs  retards  incubation,  for,  etimes  it  happens  that  there  is 
a difference  of  two  or  three  days.  The  little  animals  no 
fooner  leave  the  egg,  than  they  feek  for  their  proviflon,  en- 
tirely felf  taught  ; and  their  fhell,  with  which  they  are  co- 
vered from  the  beginning,  expands  and  grows  larger  with 
age.  As  it  is  compofed  of  a variety  of  pieces,  they  are  all 
capable  of  extenfion  at  their  futures  -}  and  the  fhell  admits 
of  encreafe  in  every  direction. 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  thefe  animals  into  gardens, 
as  they  are  thought  to  deftroy  infedis  and  fnails  in  great 
abundance.  We  are  even  told,  that,  in  hot  countries,  they 
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arc  admitted  into  a domedic  date,  as  they  are  great  [dc- 
droyers  of  bugs. 

The  Sea  Tortoife , or  Turtle , as  it  is  now  called,  is 
generally  found  larger  than  the  former. 

The  Great  Mediterranean  Turtle  is  the  larged  of  the 
turtle  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  found 
from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  fix  to  nine  hundred 
pounds  weight;  but,  unluckily,  its  utility  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  its  fize,  as  it  is  unfit  for  food,  and  fometimes  poifons 
thofe  yvho  eat  it.  The  (hell  alfo,  which  is  a tough,  drong 
integument,  refembling  an  hide,  is  unfit  for  all  ferviceable 
purpofes.  One  of  thefe  animals  was  taken  in  the  year 
1729,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  nets  that  were  not  de- 
figned  for  fo  large  a capture.  This  turtle,  which  was  of 
enormous  drength,  by  its  own  druggies,  involved  itfelf  in 
the  nets,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
mifehief:  yet,,  even  thus  (hackled,  it  appeared  terrible  to 
the  fiihermen,  who  were  at  firft  for  flying  ; but,  finding  it 
impotent,  they  gathered  courage  to  drag  it  on  (hore,  where 
it  made  a mod  horrible  bellowing;  and  when  they  began 
to  knock  it  on  the  head  with  their  gaffs,  it  was  to  be  heard 
at  half  a mile’s  didance.  They  were  dill  further  intimi- 
dated by  its  naufeous  and  pedilential  breath,  which  fo 
powerfully  adedfed  them,  that  they  were  near  fainting. 
This  animal  wanted  but  four  inches  of  being  eight  feet 
long,  and  was  above  two  feet  over  ; its  (hell  more  relembled 
leather  than  the  fliell  of  a tortoife  ; and,  unlike  all  other 
animals  of  this  kind,  it  was  furnifhed  with  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  one  rank  behind  another,  like  thofe  of  a (hark  ; its  feet 
alfo,  different  from  the  red  of  this  kind,  wanted  claws; 
and  the  tail  was  quite  difengaged  from  the  (hell,  and  fifteen 
inches  long,  more  refembling  that  of  a quadruped  than 
a tortoife. 

Thefe  are  a formidable  arid  ufelefs  kind,  if  compared  to 
the  turtle  caught  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
ff  hefe  are  of  different  kinds  ; not  only  unlike  each  other  in 
form,  but  furnifhing  man  with  very  different  advantages. 
They  are  ufually  didinguiflied  by  failors  into  four  kinds; 
the  Trunk  1 urtle,  the  Loggerhead,  the  Hawkfbill,  and  the 
Green  Turtle. 

The  Hawkfbill  Turtle  is  the  lead  of  the  four,  and  has  a 
long  and  fmall  mouth,  fomewhat  refembling  the  bill  of  an 
hawk.  The  flefh  of  this  alfo  is  very  indifferent  eating  ; 
but  the  fliell  ferves  for  the  mod  valuable  purpofes.  "This  is 
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the  animal  that  fupplies  the  tortoife-fhell,  of  which  fuch  a 
variety  of  beautiful  trinkets  are  made. 

But  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoile  kind,  the  green  turtle 
is  the  moll:  noted,  and  the  mod:  valuable,  from  the  delicacy 
of  its  flefh,  and  its  nutritive  qualities,  together  with  the 
property  of  being  eafily  digefted.  It  is  generally  found 
about  two  hundred  weight;  though  fome  are  five  hundred, 
and  others  not  above  fifty. 

This  animal  feldom  comes  from  the  fea  but  to  depofit  its 
eggs,  and  now  and  then  to  fport  in  frefh-water.  Its  chief 
food  is  a fubmarine  plant,  that  covers  the  bottom  of  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  fea  not  far  from  the  fhore.  There  the 
turtles  are  feen,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  feeding  in  great: 
numbers,  like  flocks  of  fheep,  leveral  fathoms  deep  upon 
the  verdant  carpet  below.  When  done  feeding,  they  gene- 
rally float  with  their  heads  above  water,  unlefs  they  are 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  hunters,  or  birds  of  prey ; in 
which  cafe,  they  fuddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  the  female  is  feen, 
towards  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  drawing  near  the  fhore,  and 
looking  earneftly  about  her,  as  if  afraid  of  being  difeovered. 
When  file  perceives  any  perfon  on  fhore,  file  feeks  for 
another  place ; but  if  otherwife,  fhe  lands  when  it  is  dark, 
and  goes  to  take  a furvey  of  the  fand  where  file  defigns  to 
lay.  Having  marked  the  fpot,  fhe  goes  back  without  lay- 
ing, for  that  night,  to  the  ocean  again  ; but  the  next  night 
returns  to  depofit  a part  of  her  burthen.  She  begins  by 
working  and  digging  in  the  fand  with  her  fore  feet,  till  fhe 
has  made  a round  hole,  a foot  broad,  and  a foot  and  a half 
deep,  jufl  at  the  place  a little  above  where  the  water  reaches 
higheft.  'This  done,  fhe  lays  eighty  or  ninety  eggs  at  a 
time,  each  as  big  as  a hen’s  eo-n-,  and  as  round  as  a ball. 
She  continues  laying  about  the  fpace  of  an  hour;  during  v 
which  time,  if  a cart  were  driven  over  her,  fhe  would  not 
be  induced  to  ftir.  The  eggs  are  covered  with  a tough, 
white  fkin,  like  wetted  parchment.  When  fhe  has  done 
laying,  fhe  coyers  the  hole  fo  dexteroufly,  that  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  find  the  place.  When  the  turtle  has  done  laying, 
fhe  returns  to  the  fea,  and  leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  fhe  lays 
about  the  fame  number  of  eggs  again  ; and  at  the  end  of 
another  fifteen  days,  fhe  repeats  the  fame;  three  times  in 
all,  ufing  the  fame  precautions  every  time  for  their  fafety. 

In  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days  after  laying, 
the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; and  the  young 
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turtles,  being  about  as  big  as  quails,  are  feen  burflinff 
from  the  fand,  as  if  earth-born,  and  running  diredfly  to  the 
fea,  with  inftina  only  for  their  guide ; but,  to  their  great 
misfortune,  it  often  happens  that,  their  ftrength  being 
fmall,  the  furges  of  the  fea,  for  fome  few  days,  beat  them 
back  upon  the  fhore.  Thus  expofed,  they  remain  a prey 
to  thoufands  of  birds  that  then  haunt  the  coafts;  and  thefe 
/looping  down  upon  them,  carry  off  the  greatefl  part,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  brood,  before  they  have  ftrength  fuf- 
ftcient  to  withftand  the  waves,  or  dive  to  the  bottom. 
JThere  arc  feveral  ways  contrived  for  taking  thefe  animals. 
One  is,  to  feize  them  when  coupled  together,  at  the  breed- 
ing feafon,  when  they  are  very  eafily  approached,  and  as 
eafily  feen. 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  the  harpoon,  either 
when  they  are  playing  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  feed- 
ing on  the  bottom  ; when  the  harpoon  is  fkilfully  darted, 
it  flicks  faff  in  the  /hell  of  the  back ; the  wood  then  dif- 
nom  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long  enough  for  the 
unimal  to  take  its  range  ; for  if  the  harpooner  fhould  at- 
tempt at  once  to  draw  the  animal  into  his  boat  till  it  is 
weakened  by  its  own  ftruggling,  it  would  probably  get  free. 

"1  here  is  yet  another  way  which,  though  feemingly  awk- 
ward, is  raid  to  be  attended  with  very  great  fuccefs.  A 
good  diver  places  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  boat;  and 
when  tne  turtles  are  obferved,  which  they  fometimes  are  in 
great  numbers,  afleep  on  the  furface,  he  immediately  quits 
the  veffel  at  about  fifty  yards  diflance,  and  keeping  ffill 
unu^r  water,  diitdis  his  pafiage  to  where  the  turtle  was 
feen,  and  coming  up  beneath,  feizes  it  by  the  tail ; the  ani- 
mal awaking,  ffruggles  to  get  free  ; and  by  this  both  are 
kept  at  the  furface  until  the  boat  arrives  to  take  them  in. 

The  /hell  of  Testaceous  Fishes  may  be  confidered  as 
an  habitation  f applied  by  nature.  It  is  an  hard  ffony  fub- 
ftance,  made  up  lomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a wall.  Part 
of  the  fiony  fubffance  the  animal  derives  from  outward  ob- 
jects, and  the  fluids  of  the  animal  ltlelf  furni/h  the  cement. 
Thefe  united  make  that  firm  covering  which  fhell-fifh  ge- 
nerally refide  in  till  they  die. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a more  exaft  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  fea-fhells  are  formed,  we  muff  have  recourle  to  an 
animal  that  lives  upon  land,  with  the  formation  of  w.hofe 
/hell  we  are  bell  acquainted.  This  is  the  garden-fnail, 
that  carries  its  box  upon  its  back. 
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To  begin  with  the  animal  in  its  earlieft  Hate,  and  trace 
the  progrefs  of  its  {hell  from  the  time  it  firft  appears— -T  he 
inftant  the  young  fnail  leaves  the  egg,  it  carries  its  {hell  or 
its  box  on  its  back.  It  does  not  leave  the  egg  till  it  is  ar- 
rived at  a certain  growth,  when  its  little  habitation  is  luf- 
ficiently  hardened.  This  beginning  oi  tne  {hell  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a pin’s  head,  but  grows  in  a very  rapid 
manner,  having  at  firft  but  two  circumvolutions,  lor  the 
reft  are  added  as  the  fnail  grows  larger.  In  proportion  as 
the  animal  encreafes  in  fize,  the  circumvolutions  ol  the 
fhell  encreafe  alio,  until  the  number  of  thofe  volutes  come 
to  be  five,  which  is  never  exceeded. 

The  part  where  the  animal  enlarges  its  {hell  is  at  the 
mouth,  to  which  it  adds  in  proportion  as  it  finds  itfelf  Hinted 
in  its  habitation  below.  Being  about  to  enlarge  its  {hell,  it 
is  feen  with  its  little  teeth  biting  and  clearing  away  the 
fcaly  {kin  that  grows  at  the  edges.  It  is  fometimes  feen  to 
eat  thofe  bits  it  thus  takes  off ; at  other  times  it  only  cleans 
away  the  margin  when  covered  with  films,  and  then  adds 
another  rim  to  its  {hell. 

For  the  purpofcs  of  making  the  fhell,  which  is  natural  to 
the  animal,  and  without  which  it  could  not  live  three  days, 
its  whole  body  is  furniflied  with  glands,  from  the  orifices  of 
which  flows  out  a kind  of  {limy  fluid,  like  fmall  fpiders 
threads,  which  join  together  in  one  common  cruft  or  fur- 
face,  and  in  time  condenfe  and  acquire  a ftony  hardnefs* 
It  is  this  flimy  humour  that  grows  into  a membrane  and 
afterwards  a ftony  {kin  ; nor  can  it  have  efcaped  any  who 
have  obferved  the  track  of  a fnail,  that  gliftening  fubftance 
which  it  leaves  on  the  floor  or  the  wall  is  no  other  than  the 
materials  with  which  the  animal  adds  to  its  fhell,  or  repairs 
it  when  broken. 

With  refpc£t  to  the  figure  of  {hells,  Ariftotle  has  divided 
them  into  three  kinds ; and  his  method  is,  above  all  others, 
the  moft  conformable  to  nature.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  uni- 
valve, or  turbinated,  which  confift  of  one  piece,  like  the 
box  of  a fnail  ; fecondly,  the  bivalve,  confifting  of  two 
pieces,  united  by  a hinge,  like  an  oyfter;  and  thirdly,  the 
multivalve,  confifting  of  more  than  two  pieces,  as  the 
acorn-fhell,  which  has  not  lefs  than  twelve  pieces  that  go 
to  its  compofition.  All  thefe  kinds  are  found  in  the  fea  at 
different  depths ; and  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
fcarcenefs  or  beauty.  All  {hells  are  formed  of  an  animal 
•r  calcareous  earth,  that  ferments  with  vinegar  and  other 
3 acids. 
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acids,  and  that  burns  into  lime,  and  will  not  eafily  melt 
into  glafs. 

Every  fliell,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  the  fpoil  of  fome 
animal,  that  once  found  flicker  therein.  It  matters  not  by 
what  unaccountable  means  they  may  have  wandered  from 
the  fea  ; but  they  exhibit  all,  and  the  nwft  certain  marks 
of  their  origin.  From  their  numbers  and  fituation,  we 
are  Jed  to  conje&ure,  that  the  fea  reached  the  places  where 
they  are  found  ; and  from  their  varieties  we  learn  how  lit- 
tle we  know  of  all  the  fea  contains  at  prefent ; as  the  earth 
furnifhes  many  kinds  which  our  mod;  exaCt  and  induftrious 
fhedl-collectors  have  not  been  able  to  fifli  up  from  the  deep. 

To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  thofe  animals  fubfift 
that  are  hid  from  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  we  mud: 
again  have  recourfe  to  one  of  a fimilar  nature  and  forma- 
tion, that  we  know,  viz.  the  garden-snail.  It  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  organs  of  life  in  a manner  almofl  as  com- 
plete as  the  larged;  animal ; with  a tongue,  brain,  falival 
ducts,  glands,  nerves,  ftomach,  and  inteflines  ; liver, 
heart  and  blood-velfels  : befides  this,  it  has  a purple  bag 
that  furnifhes  a red  matter  to  different  parts  of  the  body  to- 
gether with  ffrong  mufcles  that  hold  it  to  the  fhell,  and 
which  arc  hardened,  like  tendons,  at  their  infertion. 

But  thefe  it  poffeffes  in  common  with  other  animals. 
We  mud;  now  fee  what  it  has  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  firft 
firiking  peculiarity  is,  that  the  animal  has  got  its  eyes  on 
the  points  of  its  larged-  horns.  When  the  fnail  is  in  mo- 
tion, four  horns  are  diilincfly  feen  ; but  the  two  uppermod: 
and  longed:  deferve  peculiar  confideration,  both  on  account 
of  the  various  motions  with  which  they  are  endued,  as  well 
as  their  having  their  eyes  fixed  at  the  extreme  ends  of  them. 
The  eyes  the  animal  can  diredt  to  different  objects  at  plca- 
fure,  by  a regular  motion  out  of  the  body  ; and  fometimes 
ft  hides  them,  by  a very  fwift  contraction  into  the  belly. 
Under  the  fmall  horns  is  the  animal’s  mouth  ; and  though 
it  may  appear  too  foft  a fubltance  to  be  furnifhed  with 
teeth,  yet  it  has  not  lefs  than  eight  of  them,  with  which 
it  devours  leaves,  and  other  fubftances,  feemingly  harder 
than  itfelf ; and  with  which  it  fometimes  bites  off  pieces  of 
its  own  fliell. 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  days  after  coition,  the  fnails 
produce  their  eggs,  and  hide  them  in  the  earth  with  the 
greated:  folicitude  and  induflry.  Thefe  eggs  are  in  great 
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numbers,  round,  white,  and  covered  with  a foft  fhell  * 
they  are  alfo  ftuck  to  each  other  by  an  imperceptible  /lime* 
like  a bunch  of  grapes,  of  about  the  fize  of  a Imall  pea. 

Thp  fnail  is  po  He  fled  not  only  of  a power  of  retreating 
into  its  fhell,  but  of  mending  it  when  broken.  Sometimes 
thefe  animals  are  crufhed  feemingly  to  pieces;  and  to  all 
appearance  utterly  deflroyed  ; yet  ftill  they  fet  themfelves 
to  work,  and,  in  a few  days,  mend  all  their  numerous 
breaches.  The  fame  fubflance  by  which  the  fhell  is  origi- 
nally made,  goes  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ruined  ha- 
bitation. 

As  the  fnail  is  furniflied  with  all  the  organs  of  life  and 
fenfation,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  fee  it  very  voracious.  It 
chiefly  fubfifts  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees;  but  is 
very  delicate  in  its  choice.  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
it  buries  itfelf  in  the  earth,  or  retires  to  fome  hole,  to 
continue  in  a torpid  ftate,  during  the  feverity  of  the  fe<i- 
fon.  It  is  fometimes  feen  alone  ; but  more  frequently  in 
company  in  its  retreat;  feveral  being  ufually  found  together, 
apparently  deprived  of  life  and  fenfation.  For  the  purpofes 
of  continuing  in  greater  warmth  and  fecurity,  the  fnail 
forms  a cover  or  lid  to  the  mouth  of  its  fhell  with  its  flime, 
which  flops  it  up  entirely,  and  thus  protects  it  from  every 
external  danger.  When  the  cover  is  formed  too  thick, 
the  fnail  then  breaks  a little  hole  in  it,  which  corrects  the 
effedt  of  that  clofenefs,  which  proceeded  from  too  much 
caution.  In  this  manner,  fheltered  in  its  hole  from  the 
weather,  defended  in  its  fhell  by  a cover,  it  Heaps  during 
the  winter  ; and,  for  fix  or  feven  months,  continues  with- 
out food  or  motion,  until  the  genial  call  of  fpring  breaks 
its  dumber,  and  excites  its  activity. 

The  fnail,  having  flept  for  fo  long  a feafon,  awakes  one 
of  the  firft  fine  days  of  April ; breaks  open  its  cell,  and 
fallies  forth  to  leek  for  nourifhment.  At  firft,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  in  the  choice  of  its  food  ; almoft  any  vege- 
table that  is  green,  feems  welcome ; but  the  fucculent 
plants  of  the  garden  are  chiefly  grateful  ; and  the  various 
kinds  of  pulfe  are,  at  fome  feafons,  almoft  wholly  deftroved 
by  their  numbers.  A wet  feafon  is  generally  favourable 
to  their  production;  for  this  animal  cannot  bear  very  dry 
leafons,  or  dry  places,  as  they  caufe  too  great  a confump- 
tion  of  its  flime,  without  plenty  of  which  it  cannot  fublift 
jn  health  and  vigour. 

Such  are  the  moft  ftriking  particulars  in  the  hiftory  of 
this  animal ; and  this  may  ferve  as  a general  pidture,  to 
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which  the  manners,  and  habitudes  of  the  other  tribes  of 
this  clafs  may  be  compared  and  referred.  Thefe  are,  the 
fea  fnail,  of  which  naturalifts  have,  from  the  apparent  dif- 
ference of  their  (hells,  mentioned  fifteen  kinds*  ; the  frefh 
water  fnail,  of  which  there  are  eight  kinds  ; and  the  land- 
fnail,  of  which  there  are  five  : and  thefe  all  bear  a flrong 
refemblance  to  the  garden  fnail.  Ail  snails  that  live 
IN  water,  are  peculiarly  furnifhed  with  a contrivance 
by  Nature,,  for  rifing  to  the  furface,  or  finking  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed,  is  by 
opening  and  (hutting  an  orifice  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
neck,  which  is  furnifhed  with  mufcles  for  that  purpole. 
The  fnail  fometimes  gathers  this  aperture  into  an  oblong 
tube,  and  ftretches  or  protends  it  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  air,  as  it  finds  oc- 
cafion.  This  may  not  only  be  feen,  but  heard  alfo  by  the 
noife  which  the  fnail  makes  in  moving  the  water.  By  di- 
lating this  it  rifes ; by  comprefiing  it,  the  animal  finks  to 
the  bottom. 

But  what  renders  thefe  animals  far  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice is,  that  they  are  viviparous,  and  bring  forth  their  young 
not  only  alive,  but  with  their  fhells  upon  their  backs. 
This  feems  furprifing ; yet  it  is  inconteflably  true : the 
young  come  to  fome  degree  of  perfection  in  the  womb  of 
the  parent ; there  they  receive  their  {tony  coat ; and  from 
thence  are  excluded,  with  a complete  apparatus  for  fub- 
fiftence. 

Th  is  finking  difference  between  the  frefh-water  and  the 
garden  fnail,  obtains  alfo  in  fome  of  the  sea  kind;  among 
which  there  are  fome  that  are  found  viviparous,  while  o- 
thers  lay  eggs  in  the  ufual  manner.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  difference  between  land  and  fea  fnails.  Many  of  the 
latter  entirely  want  horns;  and  none  of  them  have  above 
two.  Indeed,  if  the  horns  of  fnails  be  furnifhed  with 
eyes,  and  if,  as  fome  are  willing  to  think,  the  length  ot 
the  horn,  like  the  tube  of  a teleicope,  affifts  vifion,  thefe 
animals,  that  chiefly  refide  in  the  gloomy  bottom  ot  the 
deep,  can  have  no  great  occafion  for  them.  Eyes  would 
be  unneceflary  to  creatures  whole  food  is  ufually  concealed 
in  the  darkeft  places  ; and  who,  poffeffed  of  very  little  mo- 
tion, are  obliged  to  grope  fpr  what  they  fublifl  on.  To  luch, 
I fay,  eyes  would  rather  be  an  obftruCtion  than  an  advan- 
tage ; and  perhaps  even  thofe  that  live  upon  land  are  with- 
out them  ! 

* D’Argenville's  Conchvlioligie. 
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There  is  a difference  alfo  in  the  pofition  of  the  mouth,  in 
the  garden  and  the  water  lnail.  In  the  former,  the  mouth  is 
placed  crofs-wife,  as  in  quadrupeds;  furnifhed  with  jaw- 
bones, lips  and  teeth.  In  moft  of  the  fea-fnails,  the  mouth 
is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  head  ; and,  in  fome,  ob- 
liquely, or  on  one  fide,.  Others,  of  the  trochus  kind, 
have  no  mouth  whatfoever  ; but  are  furnifhed  with  a trunk, 
very  long  in  fome  kinds,  and  fhorter  in  others. 

Of  all  fea  fnails,  that  which  is  moft  frequently  feen 
fwimming  upon  the  furface,  and  whole  (hell  is  the  thinned: 
and  moft  ealilv  pierced,  is  the  Nautilus.  Whether,  up- 
on thele  occasions,  it  is  employed  in  cfcaping  its  numerous 
enemies  at  the  bottom,  or  feeking  for  food  at  the  furface, 
I will  not  venture  to  decide.  It  teems  moft  probable,  that 
the  former  is  the  caufe  of  its  frequently  appearing;  for, 
upon  opening  the  ftomach,  it  is  found  to  contain  chiefly 
that  food  which  it  finds  at  the  bottom. 

Although  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  the  nautilus,  yet 
they  ail  may  be  divided  into  two  : the  one  with  a white 
fhell,  as  thin  as  paper,  which  it  often  is  feen  to  quit,  and 
again  to  relume  ; the  other  with  a thicker  fhell,  fometimes 
of  a beautiful  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and  that  quits  its 
fhell  but  rarely.  This  fhell  outwardly  refembles  that  of  a 
large  fnail,  but  is  generally  fix  or  eight  inches  acrofs  : with- 
in, it  is  divided  into  forty  partitions,  that  communicate 
with  each  other  by  doors,  if  I may  fo  call  them,  through 
which  one  could  not  thruft  a goofe-quill  : almoft  the  whole 
internal  part  of  thelhell  is  filled  by  the  animal,  the  body 
of  which,  like  its  habitation,  is  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  chambers  in  its  fhell  : all  the  parts  of  its 
body  communicate  with  each  other,  through  the  doors  or 
openings,  by  a long  blood  veflel,  which  runs  from  the 
head  to  the  tail  : thus  the  body  of  the  animal,  if  taken  out  of 
the  fhell,  may  be  likened  to  a number  of  loft  bits  of  flefh, 
of  which  there  are  forty,  threaded  upon  a firing.  From 
this  extraordinary  conformation,  one  would  not  be  apt  to 
fuppofe  that  the.  nautilus  fometimes  quitted  its  fhell,  and 
returndd  to  it  again  ; yet  nothing,  though  feemingly  im- 
poflihle,  is  more  certain.  1 he  manner  by  which  it  con- 
trives to  difengage  every  part  of  its  body  from  fo  intricate 
an  habitation  ; by  which  it  makes  a fubftance,  to  appear- 
ance as  thick  as  one’s  wrift,  pafs  through  forty  doors,  each 
of  which  would  Icarccly  admit  a goole  quill,  is  not  yet 
difeovered  : but  the  fa£l  is  certain  ; for  the  animal  is  often 
found  without  its  fhell ; and  the  fhell  more  frequently 
deftitute  of  the  animal.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  it  has  a 
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power  of  making  the  fubftance  of  one  feCtion  of  its  body 
remove  up  into  that  which  is  next;  and  thus,  by  multi- 
plied removals,  it  gets  free.  . 

But  this,  though  very  ftrange,  is  not  the  peculiarity  tor 
which  the  nautilus  has  been  the  moft  diftinguifhed.  Its 
threading  the  thin  oar,  and  catching  the  flying  gale,  to  ufe 
the  poet’s  defcription  of  it,  has  chiefly  excited  human  cu- 
riofity.  Thefe  animals,  particularly  thofe  of  the  white, 
]i„ht  kind,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
fcarce  any  who  have  tailed  on  that  fea,  but  mutt  hav^  often 
fcen  them.  When  the  fea  is  calm,  they  are  obferved  float- 
ing on  the  furface;  fome  fpreading  their  little  fail;  fome 
rowing  with  their  feet,  as  if  for  life  and  death  ; and  others 
ftill,  floating  upon  their  mouths,  like  a fhip  with  the  keel 
uoward.  If  taken  while  thus  employed,  and  examined,  the 
extraordinary  mechanifm  of  their  limbs  for  failing  will  ap- 
pear more  manifeft.  The  nautilus  is  furnifhed  with  eight 
feet,  which  iflue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  properly  be 
called  barbs  : thefe  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a thin 
(kin  like  that  between  the  toes  of  a duck,  but  much  thin- 
ner ’and  more  tranfparent.  Of  thefe  eight  feet  thus  con- 
nected, fix  are  fhort,  and  thefe  are  held  up  as  fails  to  catch 
the  wind  in  failing:  the  two  others  are  longer,  and  are  kept 
in  the  water;  ferving,  like  paddles,  to  fteer  their  courfe  by. 
When  the  weather  is  quite  calm,  and  the  animal  is  purfued 
from  below,  it  is  then  feen  expanding  only  a part  of  its  fail, 
and  rowing  with  the  reft:  whenever  it  is  interrupted,  or 
fears  danger  from  above,  it  inftantly  furls  the  fail,  catches 
in  all  its  &oars,  turns  its  fhell  mouth  downward,  and  in- 
ftantly finks  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  alfoit  is  feen  pump- 
ing the  water  from  its  leaking  hulk;  and,  when  unfit  for 
failing  deferts  its  fhell  entirely.  The  forfaken  hulk  is  ieen 
floating  along,  till  it  dailies,  'by  a kind  of  fhipwreck,  upon 
the  rocks  or  the  fhore. 

It  may  feem  whimfical  to  make  a diftinCtion  between  the 
animal  perfections  of  turbinated  and  bivalved  shell-fish, 
or  to  grant  a degree  of  luperiority  to  the  Avail  above  the  oytter. 
Yet  this  diftinCtion  ftrongly  and  apparently  obtains  in  na- 
ture ; and  we  fhall  find  the  bivalved  tribe  of  animals  in 
every  refpeCt  inferior  to  thofe  we  have  been  defcribing. 

The  Muscle,  as  is  wdl  known,  whether  belonging  to 
frefti  or  falt-water,  confifts  of  two  equal  fliclls,  joined  at 
the  back  by  a ftrong  mufcular  ligament  that  anfwers  all  the 
purpofes  of  an  hinge.  By  the  elaftic  contraction  of  thefe. 
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the  animal  can  open  its  (hells  at  pleafure,  about  a quarter  ot 
an  inch  from  each  other.  The  fi(h  is  fixed  to  either  (hell 
by  four  tendons,  by  means  of  which  it  (huts  them  clofc, 
and  keeps  its  body  firm  from  being  crufhed  by  any  (hock 
againft  the  walls  of  its  own  habitation.  It  is  furniflied,  like 
all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  with  vital  organs,  though  thefe 
are  fituated  in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  It  has  a mouth 
furnifhed  with  two  fleflyy  lips  ; its  intefiine  begins  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mouth,  pafi.es  through  the  brain,  and  makes  a 
number  of  circumvolutions  through  the  liver;  on  leaving 
this  organ,  it  goes  on  ftraight  into  the  heart,  which  it  pe- 
netrates, and  ends  in  the  anus;  near  which  the  lungs  are 
placed,  and  through  which  it  breathes,  like  thofe  ot  the 
ihail  kind  ; and  in  this  manner  its  languid  circulation  is 
carried  on  *. 

The  multitude  of  thefe  animals  in  fome  places  is  very 
great ; but  from  their  defencelefs  date,  the  number  of  their 
deftroyers  are  in  equal  proportion. 

But  notwithftanding  the  number  of  this  creature’s  ani- 
mated enemies,  it  feems  dill  more  fearful  of  the  agitations 
of  the  element  in  which  it  refides  ; for  if  dallied  againd: 
rocks,  or  thrown  far  on  the  beach,  it  is  deftroyed  without  a 
power  of  redrefs.  In  order  to  guard  againft  thefe,  which 
are  to  this  animal  the  commoneft  and  the  mod:  fatal  acci- 
dents, although  it  has  a power  of  flow  motion,  which  I 
(hall  prefently  defcribe,  yet  it  endeavours  to  become  fta- 
tionary,  and  to  attach  itlelf  to  any  fixed  objedt  it  happens 
to  be  near.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  furni(hed  with  a very  An- 
gular capacity  of  binding  itfelf  by  a number  of  threads  to 
whatever  object  it  approaches  ; and  thefe  Reaumur  fup- 
pofed  it  fpun  artificially,  as  fpiders  their  webs  which  they 
faften  againd  a wall.  Of  this,  however,  later  philofophers 
have  found  very  great  reafon  to  doubt.  It  is  therefore  fup- 
poled  that  thefe  threads,  which  are  ufually  called  the  beard 
of  the  mufcle,  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  animal’s  body, 
and  by  no  means  produced  at  pleafure. 

Its  indrument  of  motion,  by  which  it  contrives  to  reach 
the  object  it  wants  to  bind  itfelf  to,  is  that  mufcular  fub- 
ftance  refembling  a tongue,  which  is  found  long  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fize  of  the  mufcle.  In  fome  it  is  two  inches 
Jong,  in  others  not  a third  part  of  thefe  dimenfions.  This 
the  animal  has  a power  of  thruding  out  of  its  (hell  ; and 
with  this  it  is  capable  of  making  a flight  furrow  in  the  fand 
at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  this  furrow  it  can  erect  itfelf 

* M.  Mery.  Anat.  des  Moules  d’Etang. 
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upon  the  edge  of  its  {hell ; and  thus  continuing  to  make  the 
furrow  in  proportion  as  it  goes  forward,  it  reaches  out  its 
tongue,  that  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  an  arm,  and  thus  car- 
ries  its  {hell  edge  ways,  as  in  a groove,  until  it  reach  the 
point  intended?  There  where  it  determines  to  take  up  its 
refidence  it  fixes  the  ends  of  its  beard,  which  are  glutinous, 
to  the  rock  or  the  objedl,  whatever  it  be ; and  thus,  like  a 
{hip  at  anchor,  braves  all  the  agitations  of  the  water.  I 
have  feen  the  beards  a foot  and  an  half  long  ; and  of  this  fub- 
ftance  the  natives  of  Palermo  fometimes  make  gloves  and 
{lockings. 

Thefe  {hell-fifh  are  found  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  in  the  fea. 
Thofe  of  the  lake  often  grow  to  a very  large  fize  ; but  they 
feem  a folitary  animal,  and  are  found  generally  feparate 
from  each  other.  Thofe  of  rivers  are  not  fo  large,  but 
yet  in  greater  abundance ; but  the  fea  mufcle  is  the  moft 
plenty.  & Thefe  are  often  bred  artificially  in  falt-water 
marfhes  that  are  overflowed  by  the  tide  ; the  flfhermen 
throwing  them  in  at  the  proper  feafons  ; and  there  being 
undifturbed  by  the  agitations  of  the  fea,  and  not  preyed 
upon  by  their  powerful  enemies  at  the  bottom,  they  call 
their  eggs,  which  foon  become  perfedl  animals,  and  thefe 
are  generally  found  in  cluflers  of  feveral  dozen  together.  It 
requires  a year  for  the  peopling  a mufcle-bed  ; fo  that,  if 
the  number  conlifls  of  forty  thoufand,  a tenth  part  may  an- 
nually be  left  for  the  peopling  the  bed  anew.  Mufcles  are 
taken  from  their  beds  from  the  month  of  July  to  Odlober ; 
and  they  are  fold  at  a very  moderate  price. 

- From  this  animal  the  Oyster  differs  very  little,  except  in 
the  thicknefs  of  its  {hell,  and  its  greater  imbecility.  ^ The 
oyfler,  like  the  mufcle,  is  formed  with  organs  of  life  and 
respiration,  with  intcflines  which  are  very  voluminous,  a 
liver,  lungs,  and  heart.  Like  the  mufcle,  it  is  felf-im- 
pregnated  ; and  the  {hell,  which  the  animal  foon  acquires, 
ferves  it  for  its  future  habitation.  Like  the  mufcle,  it 
opens  its  fhell  to  receive  the  influx  of  water,  and  like  that 
animal,  is  ffrongly  attached  to  its  {hells  both  above  and 

below.  . 

The  ovfter  differs  from  the  mufcle  in  being  utterly 
unable  to  change  its  fituation.  It  is  entirely  without  that 
tongue  which  we  faw  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  an  arm  in 
the  other  animal  ; but  neverthelefs  is  often  attached  very 
firmly  to  any  objedl  it  happens  to  approach.  Nothing  is 

fo  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  fee 
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oyfters  growing  even  amidft  the  branches  of  the  forcft. 
Many  trees  which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  ftream  often 
bend  their  branches  into  the  water,  and  particularly  the 
mangrove,  which  chiefly  delights  in  a moift  fituation.  I o 
thefe  the  oyfters  hang  in  cl  lifters,  like  apples  upon  the  molt 
fertile  tree  ; and  in  proportion  as  the  weight  of  the  filh 
finks  the  plant  into  the  water,  where  it  ftill  continues 
growing,  the  number  of  oyfters  encreafe,  and  hang  upon 
the  branches.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a glue  proper 
to  themfelves,  which,  when  it  cements,  the  joining  is  as 
hard  as  the  fhell,  and  is  as  difficultly  broken. 

Oyfters  ufually  caft  their  fpawn  in  May,  which  at  firft  ap- 
pears like  drops  of  candle-greafe,  and  fticks  to  any  hard  fub- 
ftance  it  falls  upon.  Thefe  are  covered  with  a fhell  in  two  or 
three  days  ; and  in  three  years  the  animal  is  large  enough 
to  be  brought  to  market.  As  they  invariably  remain  in 
the  places  where  they  are  laid,  and  as  they  grow  without 
any  other  feeming  food  than  the  afflux  of  fea-water,  it  is  the 
cuftom  at  Colchefter,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  tide  fettles  in  marfhes  on  land,  to  pick  up  great 
quantities  of  fmall  oyfters  along  the  fhore,  which  when  firft 
gathered  feldom  exceed  the  fize  of  a fixpence.  Thefe  are 
depofited  in  beds  where  the  tide  comes  in,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  grow  to  a tolerable  fize.  They  are  faid  to  be 
better  tafted  for  beins:  thus  fheltered  from  the  agitations  of 
the  deep  ; and  a mixture  of  frefh  water  entering  into  thefe 
repofitories,  is  faid  to  improve  their  flavour,  and  to  encreafe 
their  growth  and  fatnefs. 

The  oyfters,  however,  which  are  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, are  by  no  means  fo  large  as  thofe  found  fticking  to 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  ufually  called  rock-oyfters. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  found  as  broad  as  a plate,  and  are  ad- 
mired by  fome  as  excellent  food.  But  what  is  the  fize  of 
thefe  compared  to  the  oyfters  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  fome  of 
vvhofe  fhells  I have  feen  two  feet  over  j The  oyfters  found 
along  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  capable  of  furnifhing  a 
plentiful  meal  to  eight  or  ten  men  ; but  it  feems  univerfally 
agreed  that  they  are  no  way  comparable  to  ours  for  delicacy 
or  flavour. 

Thus  the  mufcle  and  the  oyfter  appear  to  have  but  few 
diftindtions,  except  in  their  fhape,  and  the  power  of  motion 
in  the  former.  Other  bivalved  fhell-fifh,  fuch  as  the  cockle, 
the  scallop,  and  the  RAZOR-fbell,  have  differences  equally 
minute.  ^ The  power  of  changing  place,  which  fome  of 
them  effedt  in  a manner  quite  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
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makes  their  greateft  difference.  The  fcallop  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  method  of  moving  forward  upon  land,  or 
fwimming  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  When  this  ani- 
mal finds  it  (elf  deferted  by  the  tide,  it  makes  very  remark- 
able efforts  to  regain  the  water,  moving  towards  the  fea  in 
a mod  finguku  manner.  It  firft  gapes  with  its  fhell  as  widely 
as  it  can,  the  eds;es  being  often  an  inch  afunder;  then  it 
fhuts  them  with  a jerk,  and  by  this  the  whole  animal  rifes 
five  or  fix  inches  from  the  ground.  It  thus  tumbles  any 
how  forward,  and  then  renews  the  operation  until  it  has 
attained  its  journey’s  end.  When  in  the  water  it  is  capable 
of  fupporting  itfelf  upon  the  furface  ; and  there  opening  and 
fhuttin<r  its  (hells,  it  tumbles  over  and  over,  and  makes  its 
way  with  fome  celerity. 

The  Pivot,  or  Razor-shell,  has  a very  different  kind 
of  motion.  As  the  former  moves  laborioufly  and  (lowly 
forward,  fo  the  razor-fhell  has  only  a power  of  finking 
point  downward.  The  (hells  of  this  animal  refemble  no- 
thing fo  much  as  the  haft  of  a razor  ; and  by  this  form  it  is 
better  enabled  to  dive  into  the  foft  fand  at  the  bottom.  All 
the  motions  of  this  little  animal  are  confined  to  finking  or 
ri finer  a foot  downwards  or  upwards  in  the  fand,  for  it  never 
leaves  the  fpot  where  firft  it  was  planted.  From  time  to 
time  it  is  feen  to  rife  about  half  way  out  of  its  hole  ; but  if 
anv  way  difturbed,  it  finks  perpendicularly  down  again. 
Juft  over  the  place  where  the  razor  buries  itfelf,  there  is  a 
iinall  hole  like  a chimney,  through  which  the  animal 
breathes,  or  imbibes  the  fea- water.  Upon  the  defertion  of 
the  tide,  thefe  holes  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  fifher- 
men  who  feek  for  it ; and  their  method  of  enticing  the  razor 
up  from  the  depth  of  its  retreat,  is  by  fprinkling  a little  fea- 
falt  upon  the  hole.  This  melting,  no  fooner  reaches  the 
razor  below,  than  it  rifes  inftantly  ftraight  upwards,  and 
(hews  about  half  its  length  above  the  furface.  This  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  inftantaneous  ; and  it  the  fiflier  does 
not  feize  the  opportunity,  the  razor  buries  itfelf  with  great 
eafe  to  its  formendepth.  There  it  continues  fecure  ; no  fait 
can  allure  it  a fecond  time  ; but  it  remains  unmolefled,  un- 
Jefs  the  fifher  will  be  at  the  trouble  ot  digging  it  out  fome- 
times  two  feet  below  the  furface. 

Such  are  the  minute  differences  between  bivalved  fhell- 
fifh  ; but  in  the  great  out-lines  of  their  nature,  they  exatftly 
refemble  each  other.  It  is  particularly  in  this  clafs  of  fhell- 
fifli  that  pearls  are  found  in  greateft  abundance.  The  pearl 
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ice  ms  bred  from  no  diforder  in  the  animal,  bat  accidentally 
produced  by  the  fame  matter  that  goes  to  form  the  {hell. 
This  fubftance,  which  is  foft  at  fir  ft,"  quickly  hardens  ; and 
thus,  by  fucceffive  coats,  layer  over  layer,  the  pearl  acquires 
its  dimenftons.  If  cut  through,  it  will  be  found  to  confift 
of  feveral  coats,  like  an  onion  ; and  fometimes  a fmall  fpeck 
is  feen  in  the  middle,  upon  which  the  coats  were  originally 
formed. 

All  oyfters,  and  moft  fhell-fifh,  are  found  to  contain 
pearls  ; but  that  which  particularly  obtains  the  name  of  the 
pearl  oyfter,  has  a large  ftrong  whitifh  fhell,  wrinkled  and 
rouo-h  without,  and  within  fmooth,  and  of  a fiiver  colour. 
From  thefe  the  mother-of-pearl  is  taken,  which  is  nothing 
mare  than  the  internal  coats  of  the  fhell,  refembling  the  pearl 
in  colour  and  confiftence.  There  are  a great  number  of 
pearl  fifheries  in  America  and  Alia,  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
carried  on  in  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

The  wretched  people  that  are  deftined  to  fifh  for  pearls, 
are  either  Negroes,  or  fome  of  the  pooreft  of  the  natives  of 
Perfia.  The  divers  are  not  only  fubjedl  to  the  dangers  of 
the  deep,  to  tempefts,  to  fuffocation  at  the  bottom,  to  being 
devoured  by  fharks,  but  from  their  profeftion  univerfally  la- 
bour under  a fpitting  of  blood,  occalioned  by  the  preflure  of 
air  upon  their  lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
moft  robuft  and  healthy  young  men  are  chofen  for  this  em- 
ployment, but  they  feldom  furvive  it  above  five  or  fix  years. 
Their  fibres  become  rigid  ; their  eye- balls  turn  red  ; and  they 
ufually  die  coniumptive. 

It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  are  feen  to  continue  at 
the  bottom.  Some,  as  we  are  affured,  have  been  known  to 
continue  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  water  without 
breathing  ; and  to  one  unufed  to  diving,  ten  minutes  would 
fufFocate  the  ftrongeft.  They  fifti  for  pearls,  or  rather  the 
oyfters  that  contain  them,  in  boats  twenty-eight  feet  long; 
and  of  thefe  there  are  fometimes  three  or  four  hundred  at  a 
time,  with  each  feven  or  eight  ftones,  which  ferve  fur  an- 
chors. There  are  from  five  to  e ight  divers  belonging  to 
each,  that  dive  one  after  another.  They  are  quite  naked, 
except  that  they  have  a net  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to 
put  their  oyfters  in,  and  gloves  on  their  hands  to  defend  them 
while  they  pick  the  oyfters  from  the  holes  in  the  rocks  ; for 
in  this  manner  alone  can  they  be  gathered.  Pvery  diver  is 
funk  by  means  of  a ftone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  to 
the  rope  by  which  he  defeends.  He  places  his  foot  in  a kind 
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of  ftirrup,  and  .laying-  hold  of  the  rope  with  his  left-hand, 
with  his  right  he  Hops  his  nole  to  keep  in  his  breath,  as 
upon  going  down  he  takes  in  a very  long  infpiration.  They 
are  no  fooner  come  to  the  bottom,"  but  they  give  the  fignal 
to  thofe  who  are  in  the  boat  to  draw  up  the  Hone ; which 
done,  they  go  to  work,  filling  their  net  as  faft  as  they  can  ; 
i and  then  giving  another  fignal,  the  boats  above  pull  up  the 
net  loaded  with  oyfters,  and  fhortly  after  the  diver  himfelf,  to 
take  a new  infpiration.  They  dive  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
fathoms,  and  leldorn  go  deeper.  They  generally  go  every 
morning  by  break  of  day  to  this  fatiguing  employment,  taking 
the  land-wind  to  waft  them  out  to  fea,  and  returning  with 
the  fea  breeze  at  night.  The  owners  of  the  boats  ufuafiy  hire 
the  divers,  and  the  reft  of  the  boats  crew,  as  we  do  our  la- 
bourers, at  fo  much  a dayf  All  the  oyfters  are  brought  on 
fhore,  where  they  are  laid  in  a great'  heap  till  the"  pearl 
fiftiery  is  over,  which  continues  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  When  opportunity  ferves,  they 
then  examine  every  oyfter,  and  it  is  accidental  whether  the 
capture  turns  out  advantageous,  indeed,  no  human  being 
can  wifti  well  to  a commerce,  which  thus  chains  fuch  a 
number  of  fellow-creatures  to  the  bottom,  to  pluck  up  a 
glittering  mouldering  pebble. 

Multivalve  Shell-fish  may  be  confidered  as  animals 
fhut  up  in  round  boxes.  Of  thefe  there  are  principally  two 
kind&;  fuch  as  move,  and  fuch  as  are  ftationary  : the  firfl: 
are  ufually  known  in  our  cabinets  by  the  name  of  fea-eggs; 
the  others  are  as  often  admired,  from  the  cavities  which  they 
fcoop  out  for  their  habitation  in  the  hardeft  marble.  The 
firft  are  called,  by  naturalifts,  Echini,  or  Urchins:  the  lat- 
ter are  called  Pholades,  or  File  Fiih. 

I o a flight  view,  the  Sea-urchin  may  be  compared  to 
the  hufk  of  a chefnut ; being  like  it  round,  and  with  a num- 
ber of  bony  prickles  Handing  out  on  every  fide.  The  mouth 
is  placed  downwards ; the  vent  is  above  ; the  fhell  is  a hol- 
low vale,  refembling  a fcooped  apple;  and  this  filled  with  a 
ioft,  mulcular  fubftance,  through  which  the  inteftines  wind 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  mouth,  which  is  placed 
undermoft,  is  large  and  red,  furnifhed  with  five  ftiarp  teeth, 
which  are  eafily  dilcerned.  The  jaws  are  ftrengthened  by 
five  final  1 bones,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a imall  flefhy 
tongue  ; and  from  this  the  inteftines  make  a winding  of  five 
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fpires,  round  the  internal  Tides  of  the  {hell,  ending  at  top, 
where  the  excrements  are  excluded.  But  what  makes  the 
molt  extraordinary  part  of  this  animal’s  conformation,  are  its 
horns  and  its  fpines,  that  point  from  every  part  of  the  body, 
like  the  horns  of  a fnail,  and  that  ferve  at  once  as  legs  to 
move  upon,  as  arms  to  feel  with,  and  as  initruments  of  cap- 
ture and  defence.  Between  thefe  horns  it  has  alio  fpines 
that  are  not  endued  with  fuch  a (hare  of  motion.  The  fpines 
and  the  horns  iffue  from  every  part  of  its  body  ; the  fpines 
being  hard  and  prickly;  the  horns  being  foft,  longer  than 
the  fpines,  and  never  feen  except  in  the  water.  They  are 
put  forward  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a fnail,  and  are 
hid  at  the  bafis  of  the  fpines,  ferving,  as  was  (aid  before,  for 
procuring  food  and  motion.  All  this  apparatus,  however,  is 
only  feen  when  the  animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water;  for  a few  minutes  after  it  is  taken,  all  the 
horns  are  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and  molt  of  the  fpines 
drop  off. 

It  is  generally  faid  of  infers,  that  thofe  which  have  the 
greateft  number  of  legs,  always  move  the  fioweft  : but  this 
animal  feems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ; for  though  fur- 
pifhed  with  two  thoufand  fpines,  and  twelve  hundred  horns, 
all  ferving  for  legs,  and  from  their  number  feeming  to  im- 
pede each  other’s  motion,  yet  it  runs  with  fom'e  fhare  of 
fwiftnefs  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  fometimes  no  eafy  matter 
to  overtake  it.  It  is  often  taken  upon  the  ebb,  by  follow- 
ing it  in  {hallow  water,  either  in  an  czier  bafket,  or  fimply 
with  the  hand.  Both  the  fpines  and  the  horns  affiff  its  mo- 
tion ; and  the  animal  is  ufually  feen  running  with  the  mouth 
downward. 

Some  kinds  of  this  animal  are  as  good  eating  as  the  lobfter  ; 
and  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a deep  red,  are  conlidtred  as  a 
very  great  delicacy.  But  of  others  the  tafte  is  but  indiffe- 
rent ; and  in  all  places,  except  the  Mediterranean,  they  are 
little  fought  for,  except  as  objects  of  curiofity. 

Very  different  in  motion,  though  not  much  different  in 
fhape  from  thefe,  are  the  Acorn  Shell-fifh,  the  Thumb- 
footed Shcll-fifh,  and  the  Imaginary  Barnacle.  Thefe 
are  fixed  to  one  fpot,  and  appear  to  vegetate  from  a {talk.  In- 
deed, to  an  inattentive  fpedtator,  each  actually  feems  to  be  a 
kind  of  fungus  that  grows  in  the  deep,  deftitute  of  animal 
life  as  well  as  motion.  But  the  enquirer  will  foon  change 
his  opinion,  when  he  comes  to  obferve  this  mufhroom-like 
figure  more  minutely.  He  will  then  fee  that  the  animal  re- 
fiding  within  the  Iheil  has  not  only  life,  but  forne  degree  of 
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voracioufnefs.  They  are  feen  adhering  to  every  fubftance 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ocean  ; rocks,  roots  of  trees, 
fhips  bottoms,  whales,  lobfters,  and  even  crabs  ; like  bunches 
of  grapes,  clung  to  each  other.  It  is  amufing  enough  to  be- 
hold their  operations  *.  They  for  fome  time  remain  motion- 
lefs  within  their  (hell  ; but  when  the  fea  is  calm,  they  are  feen 
opening  the  lid,  and  peeping  about  them.  They  then  thruft 
out  their  long  neck,  look  round  them  for  fome  time,  and 
then  abruptly  retreat  back  into  their  box,  fhut  their  lid,  and 
lurk  in  darknefs  and  fecurity.  Some  people  eat  them  ; but 
they  are  in  no  great  repute  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
where  their  deformed  figure  would  be  no  objection  to  their 
being  introduced. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  fhelly  tribe,  the  Pholades  are  the 
molt  wonderful.  Thefe  animals  are  found  in  different  places; 
fometimes  clothed  in  their  proper  fheli,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
the  water ; fometimes  concealed  in  lumps  of  marly  earth  ; 
and  fometimes  lodged,  {hell  and  all,  in  the  body  of  the 
hardeft  marble.  In  their  proper  {hell  they  aftume  different 
figures  ; but,  in  general,  they  fomewhat  refemble  a mufcle, 
except  that  their  {hell  is  found  actually  compofed  of  five  or 
more  pieces,  the  fmaller  valves  ferving  to  clofe  up  the  open- 
ings left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of  the  two  principal  {hells. 
But  their  penetration  into  rocks,  and  their  refidence  there, 
makes  up  the  moft  wonderful  part  of  their  hiftory. 

This  animal,  when  diverted  of  its  fheli,  refembles  a 
roundifh,  loft  pudding,  with  no  inrtrument  that  feems  in 
the  leaft  fitted  for  boring  into  rtones,  or  even  penetrating 
the  fofteft  fubftance.  It  is  furnifiied  with  two  teeth  indeed  ; 
but  thefe  are  placed  in  fuch  a fituation  as  to  be  incapable  of 
touching  the  hollow  furface  of  its  ftony  dwelling  : it  has  alfo 
two  covers  to  its  {hell,  that  open  and  {hut  at  either  end  ; 
but  thefe  are  totally  unferviceable  to  it  as  a miner.  The  in- 
ftrument  with  which  it  performs  all  its  operations,  and  bu- 
ries itfelf  in  the  hardeft  rocks,  is  only  a broad  flffhy  fub- 
ftance, fomewhat  refembling  a tongue,  that  is  feen  bluing 
from  the  bottom  of  its  {hell.  With  this  foft,  yielding  in- 
ftrument,  it  perforates  the  moft  folid  marbles  ; and  having, 
while  yet  little  and  young,  made  its  way,  by  a very  narrow 
entrance  into  the  fubftance  of  the  ftone,  it  then  begins  to 
grow  bigger,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  apartment. 

* Anderfon’s  Hiftory  of  Greenland, 
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When  it  has  buried  its  body  in  a ftone,  it  there  continues 
for  life,  at  its  eafe ; the  fea- water  that  enters  at  the  little 
aperture  fupplying  it  with  luxurious  plenty.  When  the 
animal  has  taken  too  great  a quantity  of  water,  it  is  feen  to 
Vpurt  it  out  of  its  hole  with  fome  violence.  LJpon  this 
feemingly  thin  diet,  it  quickly  grows  larger,  and  foon  finds 
itfelf  under  a neceflity  of  enlarging  its  habitation  and  its 
fhell.  The  motion  of  the  pholas  is  flow  beyond  concep- 
tion ; its  progrefs  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  its  body  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  it  makes  its  way 
farther  into  the  rock.  When  it  has  got  a certain  way  in, 
it  then  turns  from  its  former  direction,  and  hollows  down- 
ward; till,  at  laft,  when  its  habitation  is  completed,  the 
whole  apartment  refembles  the  bole  of  a tobacco-pipe;  the 
hole  in  the  fhank  being  that  by  which  the  animal  entered. 

But  they  are  not  fupplied  only  with  their  rocky  habita- 
tion ; they  have  alfo  a fhell  to  protect  them:  this  fhell  grows 
upon  them  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  feems  a very  un- 
neceffary  addition  to  their  defence,  which  they  have  pro- 
cured themfelves  by  art.  Thefe  {hells  take  different  forms, 
and  are  often  conipofed  of  a different  number  of  valves ; 
fometimes  fix ; fometimes  but  three ; fometimes  the  (hell 
refembles  a tube  with  holes  at  either  end,  one  for  the  mouth, 
and  the  other  for  voiding  the  excrements. 

This  animal  is  found  in  greatelt  numbers  at  Ancona,  ill 
Italy  ; it  is  found  along  the  Ihores  of  Normandy  and  Poitou, 
in  Prance  ; it  is  found  alfo  upon  fome  of  the  coaffs  of  Scot- 
land: and,  in  general,  is  confidered  as  a very  great  delicacy, 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  Amphibious  Animals. — The  Frog . — TheToad. — Varieties .— 
Surinam  Toad. — Of  Lizards. — The  Crocodile  and  Alligator . 
— The  open-bellied  Crocodile. — The  Salamander. — The  Cor - 
- dyle , &c  — The  Iguana. — The  Cameleon. — The  Dragon.— 
The  Chalcidian  Lizard. 

I F we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  firft  and  mod  obvious 
clafs  of  amphibious  anunals  that  occur  upon  land  are  frogs 
and  toads. 

To  deferibe  the  form  of  animals  fo  well  known  would  be 
fuperfluous  ; to  mark  thofe  differences  that  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other  may  be  neceflary.  The  frog  moves  by 
leaping;  the  toad  crawls  along  the  ground  : the  frog  is  in 
general  lefs  than  the  toad;  its  colour  is  brighter,  and  with 
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a more  polifhed  furface:  the  toad  is  brown,  tough,  and 
dufly.  The  frog  is  light  and  adlive,  and  its  belly  com- 
paratively fma-11  ; the  toad  is  flow,  fwollen,  and  incapable  of 
efcaping.  The  frog,  when  taken,  contracts  itfelf  fo  as  to 
have  a lump  on  its  back;  the  toad’s  back  is  Araight  and 
even.  Their  habitudes  and  manners  exhibit  a greater  va- 
riety, and  require  a feparate  defeription. 

' / • The  external  figure  of  the  Frog  is  too  well  known  to 

need  a defeription.  Its  power  of  taking  large  leaps  is  re- 
markably great,  compared  to  the  bulk  of  its  body  : and  it  is 
the  bell  fwimmer  of  all  four-footed  animals. 

If  wc  examine  this  animal  internally,  we  fhall  find  that  it 
has  very  little  brain  for  its  fize  ; a very  wide  fwallow ; a fto- 
inach  feemingly  frnall,  but  capable  of  great  diflenfion.  The 
heart  in  the  frog,  as  in  all  other  animals  that  are  truly  am- 
phibious, has  but  one  ventricle ; fo  that  the  blood  can  cir- 
culate without  the  aliiflance  of  the  lungs,  while  it  keeps 
under  water.  The  lungs  rcfemble  a number  of  fmall  blad- 
ders joined  together,  like  the  cells  of  a honey-comb  : they 
are  conne&ed  to  the  back  by  mufcles,  and  can  be  diftended  or 
exhaufted  at  the  animal’s  pleafure.  Neither  male  nor  fe- 
male have  any  of  the  external  inftruments  of  generation;  the 
anus  lerving  for  that  purpofe  in  both.  Such  are  the  molt 
linking  peculiarities  in  the  anatomy  of  a frog  ; and  in  thefeit 
agrees  with  the  toad,  the  lizard,  and  the  ferpent. 

The  female  is  impregnated  neither  by  the  mouth,  as  fome 
philofophers  imagine,  nor  by  the  excrefcence  at  the  thumbs, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  but  by  the  infperfion  of  the 
male  feminal  fluid  upon  the  eggs  as  they  proceed  from  the  body. 

A Angle  female  produces  from  fix  to  eleven  hundred  eggs  at 
at  a time  ; and,  in  genera!,  Ihe  throws  them  all  out  together 
by  a fingle  effort ; though  fometimes  ihe  is  an  hour  in  per- 
forming this  talk. 

When  the  {pawn  is  emitted  and  impregnated  by  the  male, 
it  drops  to  the  bottom.  The  eggs,  which  during  the  four 
iirft  hours  lufier  no  perceptible  change,  begin  then  to  en- 
large and  grow  lighter  ; by  which  means  they  mount  to  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  twenty-firft  day  the  egg  is  leen 
to  open  a little  on  one  fide,  and  the  beginning  of  a tail  to 
peep  out,  which  becomes  more  and  more  diftindt  every  day. 
r{  he  thirty -ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to  have  mo- 
tion ; it  moves  at  intervals  its  tail ; and  it  is  perceived  that 
the  liquor  in  which  it  is  circumfufed,  ferves  it  for  nourilh- 
ment.  In  two  days  more,  fome  of  tnefe  little  creatures  fall 
to  the  bottom  ; while  others  remain  fwimming  in  the  fluid 
round  them,  while  their  vivacity  and  motion  is  leen  to  en- 
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creafe.  Thofe  which  fall  to  the  bottom  remain  there  the 
whole  day  ; but  having  lengthened  themielves  a little,  for  hi- 
therto they  are  doubled  up,  they  mount  at  intervals  to  the 
mucus,  which  they  had  quitted,  and  are  feen  to  feed  upon 
it  with  great  vivacity.  The  next  day  they  acquire  their 
tadpole  form.  In  three  days  more  they  are  perceived  to  have 
two  little  fringes,  that  ferve  as!1  fins  beneath  the  head  ; and 
thefe  in  four  days  after  aiTume  a more  perfect  form.  It  is 
then  alfo  that  they  are  feen  to  feed  very  greedily  upon  the 
pond-weed.  When  ninety-two  days  old,  two  fmall  feet 
are  feen  beginning  to  burgeon  near  the  tail  ; and  the  head 
appears  to  be  feparate  from  the  body.  In  five  days  after 
this  they  refufe  all  vegetable  food  ; their  mouth  appears  fur- 
nifhed  with  teeth  ; and  their  hinder  legs  are  completely  form- 
ed. In  two  days  more  the  arms  are  completely  produced. 
In  this  {bate  it  continues  for  about  fix  or  eight  hours;  and 
then  the  tail  dropping  oft  by  degrees,  the  animal  appears  in 
its  moft  perfect  form. 

Thus  the  frog,  in  lefs  than  a day,  having  changed  its 
figure,  is  feen  to  change  its  appetites  alfo.  As  foon  as  the 
animal  acquires  its  perfect  date,  from  having  fed  upon  vege- 
tables it  becomes  carnivorous,  and  lives  entirely  upon  worms 
and  infects.  But  as  the  water  cannot  fupply  thefe,  it  is  obliged 
to  quit  its  native  element,  and  feek  for  food  upon  land,  where 
it  lives  by  hunting  worms  and  taking  infects  by  furprize. 

The  frog  lives  for  the  moft  part  out  of  the  water;  but 
when  the  cold  nights  begin  to  fet  in,  it  returns  to  its  native 
element,  always  chuiing  ftagnant  waters,  where  it  can 
lie  without  danger  concealed^  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner 
it  continues  torpid,  or  with  but  very  little  motion,  all  the 
winter  : like  the  reft  of  the  dormant  race,  it  requires  no 
food  ; and  the  circulation  is  flowly  carried  on  without  any 
afliftance  from  the  air.  ^ 

The  difference  of  fexes,  which  was  mentioned  above,  is 
not  perceivable  in  thefe  animals,  until  they  have  arrived  at 
their  fourth  year;  nor  do  they  begin  to  propagate,  till  they 
have  completed  that  period.  By  comparing  their  flow 
growth  with  their  other  habitudes,  it  would  'appear,  that 
they  live  about  twelve  years  ; but  having  fo  many  enemies, 
both  by  land  and  water,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  them  ar- 
rive at  the  end  of  their  term. 

Frogs  live  upon  infects  of  all  kinds  ; but  they  never  eat 
any,  unlefs  they  have  motion.  They  continue  fixed  and 
immoveable  till  their  prey  appears;  and  juft  when  it  comes 
fufficiently  near,  they  jump  forward  with  great  agility,  dart 
out  their  tongues,  and  feize  it  with  certainty.  The  tongue 
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in  this  animal,  as  in  the  toad,  lizard  and  ferpent  kinds,  is 
extremely  long,  and  formed  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  fwal- 
}ows  the'  point  down  its  throat ; fo  that  a length  of  tongue 
is  thus  drawn  out,  like  a fword  from  its  fcabbard,  to  altail 
its  prey.  This  tongue  is  furnifhed  with  a glutinous  fub- 
ftance ; and  whatever  infect  it  touches,  infallibly  adheres, 
and  is  thus  held  fait  till  it  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

The  croakintr  of  fro°;s  is  well  known  ; whence  in  fome 
countries,  they  are  diltinguifhed  by  the  ludicrous  title  of 
Dutch  Nightingales.  The  large  water  frogs  have  a note  as 
loud  as  the  bellowing  of  ft  bull  ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  puff 
up  the  cheeks  to  a furprifing  magnitude.  Of  all  frogs, 
however,  the  male  only  croaks  ; the  female  is  filent;  before 
wet  weather,  their  voices  are  in  full  exertion  ; * they  are 
then  heard  with  unceafing  alliduity,  fending  forth  their  call, 
and  welcoming  the  approaches  of  their  favourite  moifture. 
No  vveather-glafs  was  ever  fo  true  as  a frog  in  foretelling  an 
approaching  change.  This  may  probably  ferve  to  explain 
an  opinion  which  fome  entertain,  that  there  is  a month  in 
the  year,  called  Paddock  Moon,  in  which  the  frogs  never 
croak  : the  whole  feems  to  be  no  more  than  that,  in  the  hot 
feafon,  when  the  moifture  is  dried  away,  and  confequently 
when  thefe  animals  neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of  health  nor 
-food  that  at  other  times  they  are  fupplied  w’iih,  they  fhcw, 
by  their  filence,  how  much  they  are  difpleafed  with  the 
weather. 

As  frogs  adhere  clofely  to  the  backs  of  their  own  fpecies, 
fo  it  has  been  found,  by  repeated  experience,  they  will  alfo 
adhere  to  the  backs  of  fifties.  Few  that  have  ponds,  but 
know  that  thefe  animals  will  flick  to  the  backs  of  carp,  and  fix 
their  fingers  in  the  corner  of  each  eye.  In  this  manner  they 
are  often  caught  together;  the  carp  blinded  and  wafted  away. 

The  Toad.]  If  we  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad, 
there  feems  nothing  in  it  that  fhould  difguft  more  than  that 
of  the  frog.  Its  form  and  proportions  are  nearly  the  fame ; 
and  it  chiefly  differs  in  colour,  which  is  blacker  ; and  its 
flow  and  heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing  of  the  agility 
of  the  frog  : yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  begun  in  early 
prejudice,  that  thofe  who  confider  the  one  as  an  harmlefs, 
playful  animal,  turn  from  the  other  w'ith  horror  and  dif- 
guft. The  frog  is  conlidered  as  a ufeful  afliftant,  in  ridding 
our  grounds  of  vermin  ; the  toad,  as  a fecret  enemy,  that 
only  wants  an  opportunity  to  infedl  us  with  its  venom. 

As  the  toad  bears  a general  refemblance  in  figure  to  the 
<frog,  fo  alfo  itrefembles  that  animal  in  its  nature  and  appe- 
tites. 
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tites.  When  like  the  frog,  thefe  animals  have  undergone 
all  the  variations  of  their  tadpole  {fate,  they  forfake  the  wa- 
ter, and  are  often  feen,  in  a moift  fummer’s  evening,  cravvl- 
ing  up,  by  myriads,  from  fenny  places,  into  drier  fitua- 
tions.  There,  having  found  out  a retreat,  or  having  dug 
themfelves  one  with  their  mouth  and  hands,  they  lead  a pa- 
tient folitary  life,  feldom  venturing  out,  except  when  the 
moifture  of  a fummer’s  evening  invites  them  abroad.  At 
that  time  the  grafs  is  filled  with  fnails,  and  the  pathways 
covered  with  worms,  which  make  their  principal  food.  In- 
fers alfo  of  every  kind  they  are  fond  of;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Linnaeus  for  it,  that  they  fometimes  continue 
immovable,  with  the  mouth  open,  at  the  bottom  of  Ihrubs, 
where  the  butterflies,  in  fome  meafure  fafcinated,  are  feen 
to  fly  down  their  throats. 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  Arfcott,  there  are  fome  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  animal,  which  throws  great  light 
upon  its  hiftory.  <c  Concerning  the  toad,”  fays  he,  “ that 
“ lived  fo  many  years  with  us,  and  was  fo  great  a favourite, 
“ the  greateft  curiofity  was  its  becoming  fo  remarkably 
<c  tame : it  had  frequented  fome  {heps  before  our  hall  door 
“ fome  years  before  my  acquaintance  commenced  with  it, 
“ and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its  fize  (being  the 
largefl:  I ever  met  with)  who  conftantly  paid  it  a vifit 
<c  every  evening.  1 knew  it  myfelf  above  thirty  years;  and 
<c  by  conftantly  feeding  it,  brought  it  to  be  fo  tame,  that  it 
<£  always  came  to  the  candle  and  looked  up,  as  if  expelling 
to  be  taken  up  and  brought  upon  the  table,  where  I al- 
<£  ways  fed  it  with  infedts  of  all  forts.  It  was  fondefl  of  fiefh 
<c  maggots,  which  I kept  in  bran ; it  would  follow  them, 
u and  when  within  a proper  diflrance,  would  fix  his  eyes  and 
remain  motionlefs,  for  near  a quarter  of  a minutej  as  if 
“ preparing  for  the  ftroke,  which  was  an  inftantaneous 
“ throwing  of  its  tongue  at  a great  diftance  upon  the  infedt, 

“ which  ftuck  to  the  tip  by  a glutinous  matter.  The  mo- 
“ tion  is  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow.  I cannot  fay 
<c  how  long  my  father  had  been  acquainted  with  the  toad, 

<c  before  I knew  it ; but  when  I was  firft  acquainted  with  it, ' 
“ he  ufed  to  mention  it  as  the  old  toad  I have  known  fo  many 
“ years.  I can  anfwer  for  thirty-fix  years.  T his  old  toad 
“ made  its  appearance  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  came  ; 

<£  and  I always  concluded  it  retired  to  fome  dry  bank,  to 
“ repofe  till  fpring.  When  we  new  laid  the  fleps,  I had 
two  holes  made  in  the  third  ltep,  on  each  with  a hollow  of 
tk  more  than  a yard  long  for  it;  in  which  l imagine  it  flopr,s 
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it  as  it  came  thence  at  its  firft  appearance.  It  was  feldom 
*c  provoked.  Neither  that  toad,  nor  the  multitudes  1 have 

feen  tormented  with  great  cruelty,  ever  (hewed  the  lead 
C<  defire  of  revenge,  by  (pitting  or  emitting  any  juice  from 
tc  their  pimples.  Sometimes,  upon  taking  it  up,  it  would 
tc  let  out  a great  quantity  of  clear  water,  which  as  I have 
« often  feen  it  do  the  fame  upon  the  fteps  when  quite  quiet, 
ct  was  certainly  its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a natural  evacu- 
*4  ation.  Spiders,  millepedes,  and  fle(h  maggots,  feem 
ct  to  be  this  animal’s  favourite  food.  I imagine  if  a bee 
c c vvas  to  be  put  before  a toad,  it  would  certainly  eat  it  to 
tc  its  cod  * ; but  as  bees  are  feldom  dirring  at  the  fame 
tc  time  that  toads  are,  they  rarely  come  in  their  way;  as 
tc  they  do  not  appear  after  fun-rifing,  or  'before  fun-fet. 
“ In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mouth 
cc  cf  their  hole,  I believe  for  air.  I once,  from  my  par- 
te lour  window,  obferved  a large  toad  I had  in  the  bank 
<t  of  a bowling-green,  about  twelve  at  noon,  a very  hot 
ct  day,  very  bufy  and  adlive  upon  the  grafs.  So  uncom- 
<e  mon  an  appearance  made  me  go  out  to  fee  what  it  was; 
tc  when  I found  an  innumerable  fwrarm  of  winged  ants  had 
“ dropped  round  his  hole;  which  temptation  was  as  irreddible 
ct  as  a turtle  would  be  to  a luxurious  alderman.  In  refpect 
tc  to  its  end,  had  it  not  been  for  a tame  raven,  I make  no 
tt  doubt  but  it  would  have  been  now  living.  This  bird, 
*t  one  day  feeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out, 
tt  and,  although  I refeued  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt 
tt  it  fo,  that  notwithftanding  its  living  a twelvemonth,  it 
tt  neyer  enjoyed  itfelf,  and  had  a difficulty  of  taking  its 
tc  fodd,  miffing  the  mark  for  want  of  its  eye.  Before  that 
tc  accident,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  perfedt  health.” 
The  toad,  contrary  to  vulgar  prejudice,  is  an  harmlefs,  de- 
fencelels  creature,  torpid  and  unvenomous,  and  feeking  the 
darkeft  retreats,  not  from  the  malignity  of  its  nature,  but 
the  multitude  of  its  enemies. 

Like  all  of  the  frog  kind,  the  toad  is  torpid  in  winter.  It 
chufes  then  for  a retreat  either  the  hollow  root  of  a tree,  the 
cleft  of  a rock,  or  fometimes  the  bottom  of  a pond,  where 
it  is  found  in  a (late  of  feeming  infenfibility.  As  it  is  very 
long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  killed;  its  (kin  is  tough, 
and  cannot  be  eafily  pierced  ; and,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  (hew  figns  of  life,  and 
every  part  appears  in  motion.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  to  its 

* Rsefel  tried  a frog ; it  (wallowed  the  bee  alive  ; its  (tomach  was 
ftung,  and  the  animal  vomited  it  up  again. 
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living  for  centuries  lodged  in  the  bofom  of  a rock,  or  cafed 
within  the  body  of  an  oak  tree,  without  the  fmallefl:  accefs 
on  any  fide,  either  for  nourifhment  or  air,  and  yet  taken 
out  alive  and  perfeft  ! Stories  of  this  kind  it  would  be  as 
rafh  to  contradict  as  difficult  to  believe;  we  have  the  higheft 
authorities  bearing  witnefs  to  their  truth,  and  yet  the  whole 
analogy  of  nature  feems  to  arraign  them  of  falfehood.  Ba- 
con alferts  that  toads  are  found  in  this  manner;  Doctor  Plot 
aflerts  the  fame;  there  is  to  this  day  a marble  chimney- 
piece  at  Chatfworth  with  the  print  of  the  toad  upon  it,  and 
a tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  found.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an  account  of 
a toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of  a very  thick 
elm,  without  the  fmallefl  entrance  or  egrefs  *.  In  the 
year  1731  there  was  another  found  nearNants,  in  the  heart 
of  an  old  oak,  without  the  fmallefl:  iffiue  to  its  cell  ; and  the 
difeoverer  was  of  opinion,  from  the  fize  of  the  tree,  that  the 
animal  could  not  have  been  confined  there  lefs  than  eighty 
or  a hundred  years,  without  fuftenance  and  without  air. 

Of  this  animal  there  are  feveral  varieties  ; fuch  as  the  wa- 
ter and  the  land  toad,  which  probably  differ  only  in  the 
ground-colour,  of  their  lkin.  In  the  firft,  it  is  more  inclin- 
ing to  afh-colour,  with  brown  fpots  ; in  the  other,  the  co- 
lour is  brown,  approaching  to  black.  The  water  toad  is 
not  fo  large  as  the  other;  but  both  equally  breed  in  that 
element.  The  fize  of  the  toad  with  us  is  generally  from  two 
to  four  inches  long  ; bur,  in  the  fenny  countries  of  Europe, 

I have  feen  them  much  larger;  and  not  lefs  than  a common 
crab.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  they  are  found  in  fome 
of  the  tropical  climates,  where  travellers  often,  for  the  firft 
time,  miltake  a toad  lor  a tortoife.  I heir  ulual  fize  is  from 
iix  to  feven  inches  ; but  there  are  fome  ltill  larger,  and  as 
broad  as  a plate.  Of  thefe  fome  are  beautifully  itreaked  and 
coloured;  fome  ftudded  over,  as  if  with  pearls;  others  brift- 
Icd  with  horns  or  fpines  ; fome  have  the  head  diflincl  from 
the  body,  while  others  have  it  fo  funk  in,  that  the  animal  ap- 
pears without  a head.  With  us  the  opinion  or  its  raining 
toads  and  frogs,  has  long  been  juftly  exploded;  but  it  ftill  it 
entertained  in  the  tropical  countries,  and  that  not  only  by 
the  lavage  natives,  but  the  more  refined  fettlers,  who  are 

apt  enough  to  add  the  prejudices  of  other  nations  to  their 
own. 

. ^ would  be  a tedious,  as  v/ell  as  a ufelefs  tafk,  to  enter 
into  ail  the  minute  diferiminations  of  thefe  animals,  as  found 

v Vide  the  Year  1719, 
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in  different  countries  or  places;  but  the  Pipal  or  the  Su- 
rinam Toad,  is  too  ftrange  a creature,  not  to  require  an 
exadl  defeription. 

This  animal  is  in  form  more  hideous  than  even  the  com- 
mon toad.  The  body  is  flat  anjJ  broad;  the  head  fmall;  the 
jaws,  like  thofe  of  a mole,  are  extended,  and  evidently 
formed  for  rooting  in  the  ground  : the  fkin  of  the  neck  forms 
a fort  of  wrinkled  collar  : the  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a darx 
chefnut,  and  the  eyes  are  fmall  : the  back,  which  is  very- 
broad,  is  of  a lightifh  grey,  and  feems  covered  over  with  a 
number  of  fmall  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly 
equal  diftances.  Thefe  eyes  are  very  different  from  what 
they  feem  ; they  are  the  animal's  eggs  covered  with  their  (hells, 
and  placed  there  for  hatching.  Thefe  eggs  are  buried  deep 
in  the  (kin,  and  in  the  beginning  of  incubation  but  juft  ap- 
pear ; and  are  very  vifible  when  the  young  animal  is  about 
to  burft  from  its  confinement.  They  are  of  a reddifh,  (lim- 
ing yellow  colour ; and  the  fpaces  between  them  are  full  of 
fmall  warts,  refembling  pearls. 

In  this  manner  the  pipal  is  feen  travelling  with  her  wond- 
rous family  on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  matu- 
rity. Some  of  the  ftrange  progeny,  not  yet  come  to  fuf- 
ficient  perfection,  appear  quite  torpid,  and  as  yet  without 
life  in  the  egg:  others  feem  juft  beginning  to  rife  through 
the  (kin  ; here  peeping  forth  from  the  (hell ; and  there,  ha- 
ving entirely  for  lake  n their  prifon  : fome  are  fporting  at  large 
upon  the  parent’s  back;  and  others  defending  to  the  ground, 
to  try  their  own  fortune  below. 

Op  Lizards.]  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  tell  to  what  clafs 
in  nature  lizards  are  chiefly  allied.  They  are  unjuftly  railed 
to  the  rank  of  beads,  as  they  bring  forth  eggs,  difpente  with 
breathing,  and  are  not  covered  with  hair.  They  cannot  be 
placed  among  fifties,  as  the  majority  of  them  live  upon  land  : 
they  are  excluded  from  the  fi  rpent  tribe,  by  their  feet,  upon 
which  they  run  with  fome  celerity  ; and  from  the  infedts,  by 
their  fize;  for  though  the  Newt  may  be  looked  upon  in  this 
contemptible  light,  a crocodile  would  be  a terrible  infect  in- 
deed. 

As  lizards  thus  differ  from  every  other  clafs  of  animals, 
they  alfo  differ  widely  from  each  other.  With  refpeCt  to 
fize,  no  clafs  of  beings  has  its  ranks  fo  oppofire. 

The  colour  of  thefe  animals  alfo  is  very  various,  as  they 
are  found  of  a hundred  different  hues,  green,  blue,  red, 

chefnut,  yellow,  (potted,  fireaked,  and  marbled.  Were  co- 
lour 
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Iotir  alone  capable  of  conftituting  beauty,  the  lizard  would 
often  pleafe ; but  there  is  fomething  fo  reprefling  in  the  ani- 
mal’s figure,  that  the  brilliancy  of  its  fcales,  or  the  variety 
of  its  fpots,  only  tend  to  give  an  air  of  more  exquifite  ve- 
nom, of  greater  malignity.  The  figure  of  thefe  animals 
is  not  lefs  various  ; fometimes  fwollen  in  the  belly  ; fome- 
times purled  up  at  the  throat ; fometimes  with  a rough 
fet  of  fpines  on  the  back,  like  the  teeth  of  a faw;  fometimes 
with  teeth,  at  others  with  none  ; fometimes  venomous,  at 
others  harmlefs,  and  even  philanthropic  : fometimes  fmooth 
and  even  ; fometimes  with  a long,  ilender  tail  ; and  often 
with  a fhorter  blunt  one. 

But  their  greateff  diftindfion  arifes  from  their  manner  of 
bringing  forth  their  young:  fomeof  them  are  viviparous;  fome 
are  oviparous  ; and  fome  bring  forth  fmall  fpawn,  like  filhes. 

The  Crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  a happy  dif- 
tance  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  formidable  onlv 
in  thofe  regions  where  men  are  fcarce,  and  arts  are  but  little 
known.  In  all  the  cultivated  and  populous  parts  of  the 
world,  the  great  animals  are  entirely  banifhed,  or  rarely 
feen.  The  appearance  of  fuch  raifes  at  once  a whole  coun- 
try up  in  arms  to  oppofe  their  force  ; and  their  lives  gene- 
rally pay  the  forfeit  of  their  rafhnefs. 

To  look  for  this  animal  in  all  its  natural  terrors,  grown 
to  an  enormous  fize,  propagated  in  furprifing  numbers,  and 
committing  unceafing  devaltations,  we  mull  go  to  the  unin- 
habited regions  of  Africa  and  America,  to  thofe  immenfe  ri- 
vers that  roll  through  extenfive  and  defolate  kingdoms,  where 
arts  have  never  penetrated,  where  force  only  makes  dis- 
tinction, and  the  molt  powerful  animals  exert  their  firenrrth 
with  confidence  and  fecurity. 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  two  kinds  ; the  Croco- 
dile, properly  fo  called,  and  the  Cayman  or  Alligator.  Tra- 
vellers, however,  have  rather  made  the  diftindfion  than  Na- 
ture ; for  in  the  general  outline,  and  in  the  nature  of  thefe 
two  animals  they  are  entirely  the  fame.  The  diftindtions 
ufually  made  between  the  crocodile  and  alligator  are  thefe  ; 
the  body  of  the  crocodile  is  more  (lender  than  that  of  the  alli- 
gator ; its  Inout  runs  off  tapering  from  the  forehead,  like 
that  of  a greyhound;  while  that  of  the  other  is  indented, 
like  the  noie  of  a lap-dog.  The  crocodile  has  alio  a much 
wider  fwallow,  and  is  of  an  afh-colour. 

This  animal  grows  to  a great  length,  being  fometimes 
found  30  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  Inout  to  the  end  of 
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the  tail  ; its  moft  ufual  length,  however,  is  18.  One  which 
was  di  fie  died  by  the  Jefuits  at  Siam  was  18  feet  and  an  half. 
French  meafure,  in  length  ; of  which  the  tail  was  no  lefs 
than  5 feet  and  an  half,  and  the  head  and  neck  alcove  2 feet 
and  an  half.  It  was  4.  feet  9 inches  in  circumference,  where 
thicked.  The  fore  legs  had  the  fame  parts  and  conforma- 
tion as  the  arms  of  a mar.,  both  within  and  without.  The 
hands,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  had '.five  fingers;  the  two 
3a fi:  of  which  had  no  nails,  and  were  of  a conical  figure.  The 
hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  paw,  were  2 feet  2 
inches  long  ; the  paws,  from  the  joint  to  the  extremity  of 
the  longed  claws,  were  above  9 inches  : they  were  divided 
into  four  toes,  of  which  three  were  armed  with  large  claws, 
the  longed  of  which  was  3n  inch  and  an  half : thefe  toes 
were  united  by  a membrane,  like  thofe  of  a duck,  but  much 
thicker.  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a little  rifing  at  the 
top  ; but  the  red  was  flat,  and  efpecially  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  jaws.  It  was  covered  by  a Ikin,  which  adhered 
firmly  to  the  fkull  and  to  the  jaws.  The  fkull  was  rough 
and  unequal  in  feveral  places.  The  eye  was  very  fmall,  in 
proportion  to  the  red  of  the  body.  The  jaws  feerned  to  fhut 
one  within  the  other  ; and  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than 
that  the  animal’s  under  jaw  is  without  motion  ; it  moves, 
like  the  lower  jaw  in  all  other  animals,  while  the  upper  is 
fixed  to  the  fkull,  and  abfolutely  immoveable.  The  animal 
had  twenty-feven  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fifteen 
in  the  lower,  vu.h  feveral  void  fpaces  between  them.  The 
didance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  opened  as  wide  as  they  could 
be,  was  15  inches  and  a half:  this  is  a very  wide  yawn,  and 
could  eafily  enough  take  in  the  body  of  a man.  From  the 
fhoulders  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  animal  was  co- 
vered with  large  dales,  of  a fquare  form,  difpofed  like  pa- 
rallel girdles.  The  creature  was  covered  not  only  with  thefe, 
but  all  over  with  a coat  of  armour ; which,  however,  was 
not  proof  againd  a mufquct-ball,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
commonly  aliened.  It  had  no  bladder;  but  the  kidneys  lent 
the  urine  to  be  difeharged  by  the  anus.  There  were  fixty- 
two  joints  in  the  back-bone,  which,  though  very  clofely 
united,  had  fufficient  play  to  enable  the  animal  to  bend  like 
a bow  to  the  right  and  the  left  ; fo  that  what  we  hear  of  es- 
caping the  creature  by  turning  out  of  the  right  line,  and  of 
the  animal’s  not  being  able  to  wheel  readily  after  its  prey, 
feems  to  be  fabulous. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  this  formidable 
animal,  that  unpeoples  countries,  and  makes  the  mod  navi- 
gable 
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gable  rivers  defert  and  dangerous.  They  are  feen  in  fomc 
places,  lying  for  whole  hours,  and  even  days,  ftretched  in 
the  fun,  and  motionlefs  ; fo  that  one  not  ufed  to  them,  might 
inifhke  them  for  trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  a rough  and 
dry  bark;  but  the  mi  flake  would  foon  be  fatal,  if  not  pre- 
vented : for  the  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any 
living  thing,  darts  upon  it  with  inflant  lwiftnefs,  and  at  once 
drags  it  down  to  the  bottom,  in  the  times  of  an  inunda- 
tion, they  fometimes  enter  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  where 
the  dreadful  vifitant  feizes  the  fir  It  animal  it  meets  with. 
There  have  been  feveral  examples  of  their  taking  a man  out 
of  a canoe  in  the  fight  of  his  companions,  without  their  be- 
ing able  to  lend  him  any  afliftance. 

The  ffrength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile  is  very  great  ; 
and  its  arms,  both  offeniive  and  defenfive,  irrefiftible.  Moft 
naturalifts  have  remarked,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  its  legs,  the 
amazing  ftrength  of  the  tortoife  : but  what  is  the  ftrength  of 
fuch  an  animal,  compared  to  that  of  the  crocodile,  whole  legs 
are  very  fhort,  and  whofe  fize  is  fo  fuperior  ? Its  principal 
inffrument  of  deftru&ion  is  the  tail  : with  a Tingle  blow  of 
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this  it  has  often  overturned  a canoe,  and  feized  upon  the  poor 
favage,  its  conductor. 

Though  not  fo  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  terrible  even  upon 
land.  The  crocodile  feldom,  except  when  preffed  by  hun- 
ger, or  with  a view  of  depofiting  its  eggs,  leaves  the  water. 
Its  ufual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  furface,  and 
feize  whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach  ; but  when 
this  method  fails,  it  then  goes  clofer  to  the  bank.  Difap- 
pointed  of  its  fifhy  prey,  it  there  waits  covered  up  among 
the  fedges,  in  patient  expectation  of  fome  land  animal  that 
comes  to  drink  ; the  dog,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  or  man  him* 
felf.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  of  the  infidious  deftroyer  as  the 
animal  approaches  ; nor  is  its  retreat  difeovered  till  it  be  too 
late  for  fafety.  It  feizes  the  victim  with  a fpring,  and  goes 
at  a bound  much  fafter  than  fo  unwieldy  an  animal  could  be 
thought  capable  of ; then  having  fecured  the  creature 
with  both  teeth  and  claws,  it  drags  it  into  the  water, 
inftantly  finks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  manner 
quickly  drowns  it. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  creature  the  crocodile  has 
thus  furprifed  efcapes  from  its  grafp  wounded,  and  makes  off 
from  the  river-fide.  In  fuch  a cafe,  the  tyrant  purfues  with 
all  its  force,  and  often  feizes  it  a fecond  time  ; for,  though 
feemingly  -heavy,  the  crocodile  runs  with  great  celerity.  In 
this  manner  it  is  fometimes  feen  above  half  a mile  from  the 
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bank,  in  purfuit  of  an  .animal  wounded  beyond  the  power 
of  efcaping,  and  then  dragging  it  back  to  the  river-fide, 
where  it  feafts  in  fecurity. 

It  often  happens,  in  its  depredations  along  the  bank,  that 
the  crocodile  feizes  on  a creature  as  formidable  as  itfelf,  and 
meets  with  a moft  defperate  reliftance.  We  are  told  of  fre- 
quent combats  between  the  crocodile  and  the  tiger.  All 
creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continually  opprefTed  by 
a parching  thirft,  that  keeps  them  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
rivers,  whither  they  defcend  to  drink  very  frequently.  It  is 
upon  thefe  occafions  that  they  are  feized  by  the  crocodile  ; 
and  they  die  not  unrevenged.  The  inftant  they  are  feized 
upon,  they  turn  with  the  greateft  agility,  and  force  their 
claws  into  the  crocodile’s  eyes,  while  he  plunges  with  his 
fierce  antagonift  into  the  river.  There  they  continue  to 
ftruo;gle  for  fome  time,  till  at  laft  the  tiger  is  drowned. 

In  this  manner  the  crocodile  feizes  and  deftroys  all  ani- 
mals, and  is  equally  dreaded  by  all.  There  is  no  animal, 
but  man  alone,  that  can  combat  it  with  fuccefs.  We  are 
allured  by  Labat,  that  a Negro,  with  no  other  weapons  than 
a knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round 
with  a cow’s  hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  animal  in 
its  own  element.  As  foon  as  he  approaches  the  crocodile, 
he  prefents  his  left  arm,  which  the  animal  fwallows  moft 
greedily  ; but  flicking  in  his  throat,  the  Negro  has  time  to 
give  it  feveral  ftabs  under  the  throat;  and  the  water  alfo 
getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  involuntarily 
open,  the  creature  is  foon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a tun,  and 
expires. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  thefe  accounts,  certain  it  is, 
that  crocodiles  are  taken  by  the  Siamefe  in  great  abundance. 
The  manner  of  taking  it,  is,  by  throwing  three  or  four 
ftrong  nets  acrofs  a river,  at  proper  diftances  from  each 
other  ; fo  that,  if  the  animal  breaks  through  the  firft,  it 
may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  reft.  When  it  is  firft  taken, 
it  employs  its  tail  with  great  force ; but,  after  many  unfuc- 
cefiful  ftruggles,  ft  is  at  laft  exhaufted.  Then  the  natives 
approach  their  prifoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  with  their 
weapons  in  the  moft  tender  parts,  till  he  is  weakened  with 
the  lofs  of  blood.  When  he  has  done  ftirring,  they  begin 
by  tyino;  up  his  mouth;  and  with  the  fame  cord,  they 
fallen  his  head  to  his  tail  ; which  laft  they  bend  back  like 
a bow.  They  are  not,  however,  yet  perfectly  fecure  from 
his  fury  ; but,  for  their  greater  fafetv,  they  tie  his  fore  feet, 
as  well  as  thofe  behind,  to  the  top  of  his  back. 
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The  crocodile,  thus  brought  into  fubje&ion,  or  bred  up 
young,  is  ufed  to  divert  and  entertain  the  great  men  of  tho 
Eaft.  It  is  often  managed  like  an  horfe  : a curb  is  put  into 
its  mouth,  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Though  awkwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail  to  proceed  with 
fome  degree  of  fwiftnefs,  and  is  thought  to  move  as  fall  as 
fome  of  the  molt  unwieldy  of  our  own  animals,  the  hog,  or 
the  cow. 

Along  the  rivers  of  Africa,  this  animal  is  fometimes  taken 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  fhark.  Several  Europeans  go 
together  in  a large  boat,  and  throw  out  a piece  of  beef  upon 
a hook  and  ftrong  fortified  line,  which  the  crocodile  feizing 
and  fwallowing,  is  drawn  along,  floundering  and  ftruggling 
until  its  ftrength  is  quite  exhaufled,  when  it  is  pierced  in 
the  belly,  which  is  its  tendered:  part ; and  thus,  after  num- 
berlefs  wounds,  is  drawn  afhore.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
alfo,  as  well  as  at  Siam,  the  crocodile  makes  an  object  of 
favage  pomp,  near  the  palaces  of  their  monarchs.  Philips 
informs  us,  that  at  Sabi,  on  the  Slave  Coaff,  there  are  two 
pools  of  water  near  the  Royal  Palace,  where  crocodiles  are 
bred,  as  we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds  in  Europe. 

There  is  a very  powerful  fmell  of  mufk  about  all  thefe 
animals.  Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  what  part  of  the 
body  thefe  mufk- bags  are  contained  ; but  the  mold  probable 
opinion  is,  that  this  fubftance  is  amafled  in  glands  under 
the  legs  and  arms.  The  crocodile’s  flefh  is,  at  beft,  very 
bad,  tough  eating;  but,  unlefs  the  mufk-bags  be  feparated, 
it  is  infupportable.  The  Negroes  themfelves  cannot  well 
digeft  the  flelh  ; but  a crocodile’s  egg  is  to  them  the  mofl 
delicate  morfel  in  the  world. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  frefh  waters  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  female,  when  fhe  comes  to  lay,  choofes  a place  by 
the  fide  of  a river,  or  fome  frefh -water  lake,  to  depofit  her 
brood  in.  She  always  pitches  upon  an  extenlive  Tandy 
fhore,  where  fhe  may  dig  a hole  without  danger  of  de- 
tection from  the  ground  being  frefh  turned  up.  There  fhe 
depofits  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  eggs,  of  the  flze  of 
a tennis-ball,  and  of  the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a tough, 
white  fkin,  like  parchment.  She  takes  above  an  hour  to 
perform  this  talk  ; and  then,  covering  up  the  place  fo  art- 
fully that  it  can  fcarcely  be  perceived,  fhe  goes  back  to  re- 
turn again  the  next  day.  Upon  her  return,  with  the  fame 
precaution  as  before,  fhe  lays  about  the  fame  number  of 
eggs  ; and  the  day  following  alfo  a like  number.  Thus, 
having  depofited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having  covered 
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them  clofe  up  in  the  hand,  they  are  Toon  vivified  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  ; and,  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  young  ones 
begin  to  break  open  the  fhell.  At  this  time,  the  female  is 
inftinXively  taught  that  her  young  ones  want  relief ; and  fhc 
goes  up  on  land,  to  fcratch  away  the  fand,  and  fet  them 
free.  Her  brood  quickly  avail  themfelves  of  their  liberty  ; 
a part  run  unguided  to  the  water  ; another  part  afeend  the 
back  of  the  female,  and  are  carried  thither  in  greater  fafety. 
But  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  con- 
nexion is  at  an  end.  The  whole  brood  fcatters  into  differ- 
ent parts  at  the  bottom  ; by  far  the  greateft  number  are  de- 
ffroyed  : and  the  reft  find  fafety  in  their  agility  or  mi- 
ll u tends. 

The  Open-bellied  Crocodile  is  furnifhed  with  a falfe 
belly,  like  the  opoffum,  where  the  young  creep  out  and  in, 
as  their  dangers  or  neceftities  require.  It  is  probable  that 
this  Open-bellied  Crocodile  is  viviparous,  and  fofters  her 
young  that  are  prematurely  excluded,  in  this  fccond  womb, 
until  they  come  to  proper  maturity. 

■V  ' ■ ‘ 

The  Salamander.]  The  ancients  have  deferibed  a 
lizard  that  is  bred  from  heat,  that  lives  in  the  flames, 
and  feeds  upon  fire,  as  its  proper  nourifhment.  It  will  be 
needlefs  to  fay  that  there  is  no  fuch  animal  exiftinc:  ; and 
that,  above  all  others,  the  modern  Salamander  has  the 
fmalleft  affinity  to  fuch  an  abode. 

There  have  been  not  lefs  than  feven  forts  of  this  animal 
deferibed  by  Seba  ; and  to  have  fome  idea  of  the  peculiarity 
of  their  figure,  if  we  fuppofe  the  tail  of  a lizard  applied  to 
the  body  of  a frog,  we  fliall  not  be  far  from  prccifion. 

But  it  is  not  in  figure  that  this  animal  chiefly  differs  from 
the  reft  of  the  lizard  tribe.  In  conformation  it  is  unlike,  as 
the  falatnander  is  produced  alive  from  the  body  of  its  parent, 
and  is  completely  formed  the  moment  of  its  exclulion.  It 
differs  from  them  alfo  in  its  general  reputation  of  being 
venomous ; no  trials,  however,  that  have  been  hitherto 
made,  feem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  report. 

'The  falamander  beft  known  in  Europe,  is  from  eight  to 
eleven  inches  long,  ufually  black,  fpotted  with  yellow;  and 
when  taken  in  the  hand,  feeling  cold  to  a great  degree, 
There  are  feveral  kinds.  Our  BlackWater  Newt  is  reckoned 
among  the  number.  The  idle  report  of  its  being  in- 
confumable  by  fire,  has  caufed  many  of  thefe  poor  animals 
to  be  burnt ; but  we  cannot  fay  as  philofophical  martyrs ; 
fiacc  fcarce  any  philofopher  could  think  it  neceftary  to  make 
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the  experiment.  When  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  animal  is 
ieen  to  burft  with  the  heat  of  its  fituation,  and  to  ejeiSt  its 
fluids.  We  are  gravely  told  in  the  Philofophical  jfranf- 
a£lions,  that  this  is  a method  the  animal  takes  to  extinguifh 
the  flames. 

The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that 
they  will  live  feveral  hours  after  the  lofs  of  (he  head  : they 
alfo  fuflain  the  want  of  food  in  a furprifnig  manner.  One 
of  them,  brought  from  the  Indies,  lived  nine  months, 
without  any  other  food  than  what  it  received  from  licking 
2 piece  of  earth  on  which  it  was  brought  over  * ; another 
was  kept  by  Seba  in  an  empty  vial  for  flx  months,  without 
any  nourifhment ; and  Redi  talks  of  a large  one,  brought 
from  Africa,  that  Jived  for  eight  months,  without  taking 
any  nourilhment  whatever.  Indeed,  as  many  of  this  kind, 
both  faiamander.s  and  lizards,  are  torpid,  or  nearly  fo, 
during  the  winter,  the  lofs  of  their  appetite  for  fo  long 
a time  is  the  lefs  furprifing. 


Dire£tly  defeending  from  the  crocodile,  in  this  clafs,  we- 
And  the  Cordyle,  the  Tockay,  and  the  Tejuguacu,  all 
growing  lefs  in  order,  as  I have  named  them.  Thefe  fill  up 
the  chafm  to  be  found  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
African  Iguana. 

The  Iguana,  which  deferves  our  notice,  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  the  body  about  as  thick  as  one’s  thigh.  The 
fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  feales,  like  thofe  of  a ferpent; 
and  the  back  is  furnifhed  with  a row  of  prickles,  that  ftand 
up,  like  the  teeth  of  a faw.  Roth  the  jaws  are  full  of  very 
fharp  teeth  ; and  the  bite  is  dangerous,  though  not  venom- 
ous. The  male  has  a fkin  hanging  under  his  throat,  which 
reaches  down  to  his  breaft ; and,  when  difpleafed,  he  puffs 
it  up  like  a bladder  : he  is  one  third  larger  and  fhonger 
than  the  female,  though  the  ftrength  of  either  avails  them 
little  towards  their  defence.  The  males  are  afh-coloured 
and  the  females  are  green. 

The  flefh  of  thefe  may  be  confidercd  as  the  greatefl:  deli- 
cacy of  Africa  and  America  ; and  the  fportfmen  of  thofe 
climates  go  out  to  hunt  the  iguana,  as  we  do  in  purfuit  of 
the  pheafant  or  the  hare.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon 
when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical  climates  are  pad  away’ 
and  vegetation  ftarts  into  univerfal  verdure,  the  fportfmen 
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are  feen,  with  a noofe  and  a (lick,  wandering  alon^  the 
fides  of  the  rivers,  to  take  the  iguana.  This  animal, 
though  apparently  formed  for  combat,  is  the  moft  harmlefs 
creature  of  all  the  foreft  : it  lives  among  the  trees,  or  fports 
in  the  Water,  without  ever  offering  to  offend.  There, 
having  fed  upon  the  flowers  of  the  mahot,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  mapou,  that  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  ffream,  it 
goes  to  repofe  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  hang 
over  the  water.  Upon  land,  the  animal  is  fwift  of  foot; 
but,  when  once  in  poffeffion  of  a tree,  it  feems  confcious  of 
the  fecurity  of  its  fituation,  and  never  offers  to  ffir.  There 
the  fportfman  eafily  finds  it,  and  as  eafily  faffens  his  noofe 
round  its  neck.  If  the  head  be  placed  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  noofe  cannot  readily'  be  faflened,  by  hitting  the 
animal  a blow  on  the  nofe  with  the  flick,  it  lifts  the  head, 
and  offers  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  noofe.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  alfo  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is  dragged  from  the 
trees,  and  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head. 

1 he  Came leon  is  a very  different  animal  ; and  as  the 
iguana  fatisfies  the  appetites  of  the  epicure,  this  is  rather 
the  feafl  of  the  philosopher.  Like  the  crocodile,  this  little 
animal  proceeds  from  an  egg ; and  it  alfo  nearly  refembles 
that  formidable  creature  in  form. 

The  head  of  a large  cameleon  is  almoft  two  inches  long  ; 
and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  four  and  a half; 
the  tail  is  five  inches  long,  and  the  feet  two  and  a half ; 
the  thicknefs  of  the  body  is  different  at  different  times; 
for  fometimes,  from  the  back  to  the  belly,  it  is  two  inches, 
and  fometimes  but  one  ; for  it  can  blow  itfelf  up,  and  con- 
trail itfelf,  at  pleafure.  This  fwelling  and  contraction  is 
not  only  of  the  back  and  belly,  but  of  the  legs  and  tail. 

I he  cameleon  has  a power  of  driving  the  air  it  breathes 
over  every  part  of  the  body  : however,  it  only  gets  between 
the  fkin  and  the  mufcles  ; for  the  mufcles  themfelves  are 
never  lwolen.  I he  fkin  is  very  cold  to  the  touch  ; and 
though  the  animal  feems  fo  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the 
beating  of  the  heart.  The  furface  of  the  fkin  is  unequal, 
and  has  a grain  not  unlike  fhagreen,  but  very  foft,  becaufe 
each  eminence  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  were  polifhed.  The 
colour  of  all  theic  eminences,  when  the  cameleon  is  at  reft 
in  a fhady  place,  is  of  a blueifh  grey;  and  the  fpace  be- 
tween is  of  a pale  red  and  yellow. 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the  fun,  then 
comes  the  wonderful  part  of  its  hiffory.  At  firft,  it  appears 
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to  fuffer  no  change  of  colour,  its  greyifh  fpots  ftill  continu- 
ing the  fame  : but  the  whole  furface  foon  feems  to  imbibe 
the  rays  of  light;  and  the  fimple  colouring  of  the  body- 
changes  into  a variety  of  beautiful  hues.  Wherever  the 
light  comes  upon  the  body,  it  is  of  a tawny  brown  ; but  that 
part  of  the  fkin  on  which  the  fun  does  not  Thine,  changes 
into  feveral  brighter  colours,  pale  yellow,  or  vivid  crimfon  ; 
which  form  fpots  of  the  fize  of  half  one’s  finger:  fome  of 
thefe  defcend  from  the  fpine  half  way  down  the  back  , and 
others  appear  on  the  Tides,  arms,  and  tail.  Sometimes  the 
aaimal  becomes  all  over  fpotted  with  brown  fpots,  of  a 
greenifh  caft.  When  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a white  linen  cloth 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  natural  colour  becomes  much 
lighter;  but  not  quite  white,  as  fome  authors  have  pre- 
tended : however,  it  mu  ft  not  hence  be  concluded,  that  the 
cameleon  alfumes  the  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  ap- 
proaches ; this  is  entirely  an  error,  and  probably  has  taken 
its  rife  from  the  continual  changes  it  appears  to  undergo. 

When  the  cameleon  changes  place,  and  attempts  to  def- 
cend from  an  eminence,  it  moves  with  the  utmoft  precau- 
tion, advancing  one  leg  very  deliberately  before  the  other, 
ftill  fecuring  itfelf  by  holding  whatever  it  can  grafp  by  the 
tail.  It  feldom  opens  the  mouth,  except  for  frefh  air  ; and 
when  that  is  fupplied,  diicovers  its  fatisfaeftion  by  its  mo- 
tions, and  the  frequent  changes  of  its  colour.  The  tongue 
is  fometimes  darted  out  after  its  prey,  which  is  flies  ; and 
this  is  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  The  eyes  are  remarkably 
little,  though  they  ftand  out  of  the  head  ; but  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary part  of  their  conformation  is,  that  the  animal 
often  moves  one  eye,  when  the  other  is  entirely  at  reft  ; nay, 
fometimes  one  eye  will  feem  to  look  dire&ly  forward, ’ while 
the  other  looks  backward  ; and  one  will  look  upwards, 
while  the  other  regards  the  earth. 

To  this  clafs  of  lizards  we  may  refer  the  Dragon,  a 
moft  terrible  animal,  if  we  were  to  credit  the  invention  of 
fable  and  luperftition.  Happily,  however,  luch  rava(ref$ 
aie  no  where  found  to  exift  at  prefent ; and  the  whole  race 
of  dragons  is  dwindled  down  to  the  flying  .Lizard,  a little 
harmlefs  creature,  that  only  preys  upon  infedds,  and  even 
feems  to  embellifh  the  foreft  with  its  beauty. 

The  laft  animal  of  the  lizard  kind  that  I ftiall  mention,  is 
the  Chalcidian  Lizard,  of  Aldrovandus,  very  impro- 
peily  called  the  Seps,  by  modern  hiftorians.  This  animal 
3 feems 
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feems  to  make  the  Ihade  that  feparates  the  lizard  from  the 
ferpent  race.  It  has  four  legs,  like  the  lizard;  but  fo  fhort, 
as  to  be  utterly  unferviceable  in  walking  : it  has  a long  {len- 
der body,  like  the  ferpent ; and  it  is  laid  to  have  the  ferpent's 
malignity  alfo.  Thefe  animals  are  found  above  three  feet 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  with  a large  head,  and 
pointed  fnout.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  ; 
and  the  belly  is  white,  mixed  with  blue.  It  has  four  crooked 
teeth  ; as  alfo  a pointed  tail,  which,  however,  can  inflict 
no. wound.  It  is  viviparous  : upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
bear  a Idrong  affinity  to  the  viper ; and,  like  that  animal,  its 
bite  may  be  dangerous. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 


Of  Serpents. — Of  the  venomous  hind . — The  Viper. — The  Rat - 
tle-fnake. — The  IVhip-fiake. — The  Jfp. — The  faculus. — 
The  Hamorrhois.' — The  Seps.—~The  Coral  Snake . — The  Co- 
Ira-capella . — Serpents  without  Venom. — The  Black  Snake. — 
The  Blind-worm. — The  Amphifbcena. — The  Efculapian. — 
The  Boyuna. — The  Surinam  Serpent. — The  Prince  of  Serpents. 
— The  Gerenda. — f iboya. — The  Boiguacu. — The  Depona . 


Of  Serpents.]  T * of**  countries  of  Europe  is 

J JL  the  lerpent  tribe  lufficiently  numerous 
to  be  truly  terrible.  The  various  malignity  alfo  that  lias 
been  afcribed  to  European  ferpents  of  old,  is  now  utterly 
unknown  ; there  are  not  above  three  or  four  kinds  that  are 
dangerous,  and  their  poifon  operates  in  all  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. A burning  pain  in  the  part,  eafily  removeable  by  timely 
applications,  is  the  world  effedd  that  we  experience  from  the 
bite  of  the  molt  venomous  ferpents  of  Europe. 

Though,  however,  Europe  be  happily  delivered  from 
thefe  reptiles,  in  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the  tro- 
pic, as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  few,  the  ferpents  propagate  in  equal  pro- 
portion. All  along  the  fwampy  banks  of  the  river  Niger  or 
Oroonoko,  where  the  fun  is  hot,  the  forelts  thick,  and  the 
men  but  few,  the  ferpents  cling  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceafing  war 
againft  all  other  animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have 
affined  us  that  they  have  often  feen  large  fnakes  twining 
round  the  trunk  of  a tall  tree,  encompaffing  it  like  a 
wreath,  and  thus  rifing  and  defeending  at  plealure.  In 
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thefe  countries,  therefore,  the  ferpent  is  too  formidable  to 
become  an  object  of  curiofity,  for  it  excites  much  more  vio- 
lent fenfations. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject  as  wholly  fabulous,  the 
accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  devaluations 
committed  by  a fingle  ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in  early 
times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  mankind  were 
but  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  that  ferpents,  continu- 
ing undirturbed  pofleflors  of  the  foreft,  grew  to  an  amazing 
magnitude;  and  every  other  tribe  of  animals  fell  before 
them.  We  have  many  hiftories  of  antiquity,  prefenting  us 
fuch  a pidure ; and  exhibiting  a whole  nation  finking  un- 
der the  ravages  of  a fingle  ferpent.  We  are  told,  that  while 
Regulus  led  his  army  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada, 
in  Africa,  an  enormous  ferpent  difputed  his  pafiage^over. 
We  are  allured  by  Pliny,  who  fays  that  he  himfelf  faw  the 
fkin,  that  it  was  an,  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  that 
it  had  deflroyed  many  ot  the  army.  At  lafl,  however,  the 
battering  engines  were  brought  out  againft  it ; and  thefe  af- 
failing  it  at  a diftance,  it  was  foon  deftroyed. 

With  refpebt  to  their  conformation,  all  ferpents  have  a 
very  wide  mouth,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head  ; and 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  gape  and  fwallow  the 
head  of  another  animal  which  is  three  times  as  bi^-  as  their 
own^  To  explain  this,  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  jaws 
of  this  animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of  a pair 
of  hinges,  .where  bones  are  applied  to  bones,  and  play  upon 
one  anothci  ; on  the  contrary,  the  ferpent’s  jaws  are  held 
together  at  the  roots  by  a ftretching  mufcular  fkin  ; by  which 
means  they  open  as  widely  as  the  animal  chufes  to  flretch 
them,  and  admit  of  a prey  much  thicker  than  the  fnake’s  own 
body.  The  throat,  like  fetching  leather,  dilates  to  admit 
the  morfel;  the  ffomach  receives  it  in  part;  and  the  reft  re- 
mains in  the  gullet,  till  putrefa&ion4  and  the  juices  of  the 
lerpent’s  body  unite  to  diffolve  it. 

As  to  the  teeth,  I fhall  fpeak  more  of  them  when  I come 
to  treat  of  the  viper’s  poifon.  The  tongue  in  all  thefe  ani  - 
mals is  long  and  forky.  It  is  compofed  of  two  long  flcfhv 
fubftances,  which  terminate  in  fharp  points,  and  are  very 
pliable.  Some  of  the  viper  kind  have  tongues  a fifth  part  of 
the  length  of  their  bodies.;  they  are  continually  darting  them 
out,  but.  they  are  entirely  harmlefs,  and  only  terrify  thofe 

wh^,arV?norant  of  the  real  fixation  of  their  poifon. 

I he  fkin  is  compofed  of  a number  of  feales,  united  to  each 
other  by  a tranfparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it 
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grows  older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally 
done  twice  a year.  This  cover  then  burlts  near  the  head*, 
and  the  ferpent  creeps  from  it,  by  an  undulatory  motion,  in 
a new  fkin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former.  As  the  edges 
of  the  foremoll:  fcales  lie  over  the  ends  of  their  following 
fcales,  fo  thofe  edges,  when  the  fcales  are  erected,  which  the 
animal  has  a power  of  doing  in  a fmall  degree,  catch  in  the 
ground,  like  the  nails  in  the  wheel  of  a chariot,  and  fo  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  the  animal’s  progrelfive  motion.  The 
eredting  thefe  fcales,  is  by  means  of  a multitude  of  diftinct 
mufcles,  with  which  each  is  fupplied,  and  one  end  of  which 
is  tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of  filhes.  Teems  to  have  no 
bounds  put  to  their  growth  : their  bones  are  in  a great  mea- 
l'ure  cartilaginous,  and  they  are  confequently  capable  of 
great  exteniion  ; the  older,  therefore,  a ferpent  becomes, 
the  larger  it  grows ; and  as  they  feem  to  live  to  a great  age, 
they  arrive  at  an  enormous  fize. 

Leguat  allures  us,  that  he  faw  a ferpent  in  Java,  that 
was  fifty  feet  long  ; and  Carli  mentions  their  growing  to 
above  forty  feet.  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  large  concerns 
in  the  Brebices  in  America,  allures  me,  that,  in  that  coun- 
try, they  grow  to  an  enormous  length.  He  one  day  fent  out 
a loldier,  with  an  Indian,  to  kill  wild  fowl  for  the  table; 
and  they  accordingly  went  fome  miles  from  the  fort : in 
purfuing  their  game,  the  Indian,  who  generally  marched 
before,  beginning  to  tire,  event  to  relt  himfelf  upon  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a tree,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be;  but  when 
he  was  juft  going  to  fit  down,  the  enormous  monfter  began 
to  move,  and  the  poor  favage  perceiving  that  he  had  ap- 
proached a Liboya,  the  greateit  of  all  the  ferpent  kind, 
dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  foldier,  who  perceived 
at  fome  diltance  what  had  happened,  levelled  at  the  ferpent’s 
head,  and,  by  a lucky  aim,  Ihot  it  dead  : however,  he  con- 
tinued his  fire,  until  he  was  allured  that  the  animal  was 
killed  ; and  then  going  up  to  refcue  his  companion,  who 
was  fallen  motionlefs  by  its  fide,  he,  to  his  allonilhment, 
found  him  dead  likewife,  being  killed  by  the  fright.  Upon 
Tis  return  to  the  fort,  and  telling  what  had  happened,  Mr. 
Wentworth  ordered  the  animal  to  be  brought  up,  w'hen  it 
W'as  meafured,  and  found  to  be  thirty-fix  feet  long. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  grow  alio  to  an  enormous  fize  ; 
particularly  in  the  Ifland  of  Java,  where,  we  are  allured, 
that  one  of  them  will  deltroy  and  devour  a buffalo.  In  a 
letter,  printed  in  the  German  Ephemcncies,  we  have  an  ac- 
count 
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count  of  a combat  between  an  enormous  ferpent  and  a 
buffalo,  by  a perfon,  who  affures  us,  that  he  was  hitnfelf  a 
fpecffator.  The  ferpent  had  for  fome  time  been  waiting 
near  the  brink  of  a pool,  in  expe&ation  of  its  prey ; when 
a buffalo  was  the  firft  that  offered.  Having  darted  upon  the 
affrighted  animal,  it  inftantly  began  to  wrap  it  round  with  its 
voluminous  twiftings ; and  at  every  twift  the  bones  of  the 
buffalo  were  heard  to  crack  almoff  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a 
cannon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  animal  ffruggled  and 
bellowed  ; its  enormous  enemy  entwined  it  too  clofely  to 
get  free ; till  at  length,  all  its  bones  being  rnafhed  to  pieces, 
like  thofe  of  a malefactor  on  the  wheel,  and  the  whole  bo- 
dy reduced  to  one  uniform  mafs,  the  ferpent  untwined  its 
folds  to  fwallow  its  prey  at  leifure.  To  prepare  for  this, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  body  flip  down  the  throat  more 
glibly,  it  was  feen  to  lick  the  whole  body  over,  and  thus 
cover  it  with  its  mucus.  It  then  began  to  fwallow  it  at  that 
end  that  offered  lead  refiftance : while  its  length  of  body 
was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey,  and  thus  took  in  at  once  a 
morfel  that  was  three  times  its  own  thicknefs.  We  are 
allured  by  travellers,  that  thefe  animals  are  often  found  with 
the  body  of  a ffag  in  their  gullet,  while  the  horns,  which 
they  are  unable  to  fwallow,  keep  {ticking  out  at  their 
mouths. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  thefe 
frightful  creatures  is  often  their  punilhment ; for,  whenever 
any  of  the  ferpent  kind  have  gorged  themfelves  in  this  man- 
ner, whenever  their  body  is  feen  particularly  diftended  with 
food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may  be  approached 
and  deftroyed  with  fafety. 

Other  creatures  have  a choice  in  their  provifion  ; but  the 
ferpent  indifcriminately  preys  upon  all ; the  buffalo,  the 
tiger,  and  the  gazelle.  One  would  think  that  the  porcu- 
pine’s quills  might  be  fufficient  to  proteCl  it;  but  what- 
ever has  life,  ferves  to  appeafe  the  hunger  of  thefe  devour- 
ing creatures  : porcupines,  with  all  their  quills,  have  fre- 
quently been  found  in  their  ffomachs,  when  killed  and 
opened;  nay,  they  molt  frequently  are  feen  to  deyour  each 
other. 

But  though  thefe  animals  are,  above  all  others,  the  moft 
voracious  ; and  though  the  morfel  which  they  fwallow  with- 
out chewing,  is  greater  than  what  any  other  creature,  ei- 
ther by  land  or  water,  the  whale  itfelf  not  excepted,  can 
devour,  yet  no  animals  upon  earth  bear  abffinence  fo  long  as 
they.  A angle  meal,  with  many  of  the  fnakc  kind,  feems 
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to  be  the  adventure  of  a feafon ; and  is  an  occurrence  for 
which  they  have  been  for  weeks,  nay,  fometimes  for  months, 
in  patient  expectation  of.  Their  prey  continues,  for  a long 
time,  partly  in  the  ftomach,  partly  in  the  gullet;  and  a part 
is  often  feen  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  In  this  manner  it 
digefts  by  degrees ; and  in  proportion  as  the  part  below  is 
diffolved,  the  part  above  is  taken  in.  It  is  not  therefore  till 
this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  performed,  that  the  ferpent 
renews  its  appetite  and  its  adiivity.  But  fhould  any  acci- 
dent prevent  it  from  iffuing  once  more  from  its  cell,  it  ftill 
can  continue  to  bear  famine  for  weeks,  months,  nay,  for 
years  together.  Vipers  are  often  kept  in  boxes  for  fix  or 
eight  months,  without  any  food  whatever ; and  there  are 
little  ferpents  fometimes  lent  over  to  Europe,  from  Grand 
Cairo,  that  live  for  feveral  years  in  glalfes,  and  never  eat 
at  all,  nor  even  (lain  the  glafs  with  their  excrement.  Thus 
the  ferpent  tribe  unite  in  themfelves  two  very  oppofite  quali- 
ties ; wonderful  abftinence,  and  yet  incredible  rapacity. 

Though  all  ferpents  are  amphibious,  fome  are  much 
fonder  of  the  water  than  others ; and  though  deftitute  ot 
fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the  bottom,  or  fwim  along  the  fur- 
face  with  great  eafe.  They  can,  however,  endure  to  live 
in  frefh-water  only;  forfait  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole 
tribe. 

Some  ferpents  have  a moft  horrible  foetor  attending  them, 
which  is  alone  capable  of  intimidating  the  brave.  This 
proceeds  from  two  glands  near  the  vent,  like  thofe  in  the 
weafel  or  the  pole-cat ; and,  like  thofe  animals,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear,  the  fcent  grows 
ftronger.  It  would  feem,  however,  that  fuch  ferpents  as 
are  moft  venomous,  are  leaft  offenfive  in  this  particular ; 
fince  the  rattlefnake  and  the  viper  have  no  fmell  whatever  : 
nay,  we  are  told  that  at  Calecut  and  Cranganor,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  there  are  fome  very  noxious  ferpents,  who  are  fo  far 
from  being  difagreeable,  that  their  excrements  are  fought 
after,  and  kept  as  the  moft  pleafmg  perfume.  The  Efcula- 
pian  ferpent  is  alfo  of  this  number. 

Some  ferpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive;  as  the  viper: 
fome  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
their  fituation  ; as  the  common  black  fnake,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ferpent  tribe.  When  a reader,  ignorant  of 
anatomy,  is  told,  that  fome  of  thofe  animals  province  their 
young  alive,  and  that  fome  produce  eggs  only,  he  is  apt  to 
fuppofe  a very  great  difference  in  the  internal  conformation, 
which  makes,  fuch  a variety  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth. 
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But  this  is  not  the  cafe  : thefe  animals  are  internally  alike* 
in  whatever  manner  they  produce  their  young  ; and  the  va- 
riety in  their  bringing  forth,  is  rather  a flight  than  a real  dif- 
crimination.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  viper  hatches 
her  eggs,  and  brings  them  to  maturity  within  her  body  ; the 
fnake  is  more  premature  in  her  productions,  and  fends  her 
eggs  into  the  light,  fome  time  before  the  young  ones  are  ca- 
pable of  leaving  the  (hell.  Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the 
eggs  will  be  found  in  the  womb,  covered  with  their  mem- 
branous fhell,  and  adhering  to  each  other,  like  large  beads 
on  a firing.  In  the  eggs  of  both  the  young  ones  will  be 
found,  though  at  different  ftages  of  maturity  : thofe  of  the 
viper  will  crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  the  fhell  that  en- 
closes them  is  broken  open ; thofe  of  the  fnake  are  not  yet 
arrived  at  their  perfect  form. 

. Father  Labat  took  a ferpent  of  the  viper  kind,  that  was 
nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his  prefence. 
He  then  faw  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  thefe  animals 
lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature  there  were  fix  eggs,  each 
of  the  fize  of  a goofe  egg,  but  longer,  more  pointed,  and 
covered  with  a membranous  fk>n,  by  which  alfo  they  were 
united  to  each  other.  Each  of  thefe  eggs  contained  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  young  ones,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a goofe-quill.  Thefe  little  mifchievous  animals 
were  no  fooner  let  Joofe  from  the  fhell,  than  they  crept 
about,  and  put  themfelves  into  a threatening  potiure,  coil- 
ing themfelves  up  and  biting  the  flick  with  which  he  was 
deflroying  them.  In  this  manner  he  killed  feventy-four 
young  ones ; thofe  that  were  contained  in  one  of  the  eggs 
efcaped  at  the  place  where  the  female  was  killed,  by  the 
burftmg  of  the  egg  and  their  getting  among  the  bufhes. 

The  lait  diftindlion  that  I fh all  mention,  but  the  mofl 
material  among  ferpents  is,  that  lome  are  venomous  and  fome 
inoffenfive,  but  not  above  a tenth  of  their  number  are  a£lu- 
ally  venomous. 

from  thefe  noxious  qualities  in  the  ferpent  kind,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  not  only  man,  but  beads  and  birds,  carry  on 
an  unceafing  war  agai rift  them  Fhe  ichneumon  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  peccary  of  America,  deftroy  them  in  great 
numbers.  I hefe  animals  have  the  art  of  feizin^  them  near 
the  head  ; and  it  is  (aid  that  they  can  fkin  them  with  great 
dexterity.  The  vulture  and  the  eagle  alfo  prey  upon  them 
in  great  abundance  ; and  often  foufing  down  from  the  clouds, 
drop  upon  a long  ferpent,  which  they  fnatch  flruggling  and 
writhing  in  the  air*  Dogs  alfo  are  bred  up  to  oppofe  them. 

E ! 2 Father 
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Father  Feuillee  tells  us,  that  being  in  the  woods  of  Marti- 
nico,  he  was  attacked  by  a large  ferpent,  which  he  could 
not  eafily  avoid,  when  his  dog  immediately  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  feized  the  afl'ailant  with  great  courage.  The  fer- 
pent entwined  him,  and  prefled  him  fo  violently,  that  the  blood 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  yet  the  dog  never  ceafed  till  he 
had  torn  it  to  pieaes.  The  dog  was  not  fenfible  of  his 
wounds  during  the  fight;  but  foon  after  his  head  fwelled 
prodigioufly,  and  he  lay  on  the  ground  as  dead.  But  his 
matter  having  found,  hard  by,  a banana  tree,  he  applied  its 
juice,  mixed  with  treacle,  to  the  wounds;  which  recovered 
the  d©g,  and  quickly  healed  his  fores. 

In  India  there  is  nothing  fo  common  as  dancing  ferpents, 
which  are  carried  about  in  a broad  flat  vefiel  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a fieve.  Thefe  ereCi  and  put  themfelves  in  motion 
at  the  word  of  command.  When  their  keeper  fings  a flow 
tune,  they  feem  by  their  heads  to  keep  time ; when  he  fings 
a quicker  meafure,  they  appear  to  move  more  brifk  and  lively. 
All  animals  have  a certain  degree  of  docility  ; and  we  find 
that  ferpents  themfelves  can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach 
at  the  voice  of  their  matter.  From  this  trick  fuccelsfully 
pradtifed  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  moft  probable  has  arifea 
all  the  boafted  pretenfions  which  fome  have  made  to  charm- 
ing of  ferpents ; an  art  to  which  the  native  Americans  pre- 
tend at  this  very  day. 

Of  venomous  Serpents.]  In  all  countries,  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  ferpent  is  fufliciemly  formidable  to  deferve  notice,  - 
and  to  excite  our  attention  to  its  nature  and  eftedls.  It  will 
therefore  in  the  firtt  place  be  proper  to  deferibe  its  feat  in  the 
animal,  as  alfo  the  inttrument  by  which  the  wound  is  made 
and  the  poifon  injebted.  In  all  tins  venomous  clafs  of  rep- 
tiles, whether  the  viper,  the  rattle-fnake,  or  the  cobra  di  ca- 
pello,  there  are  two  large  teeth  or  fangs  that  ifiue  from  the 
upper  jaw,  and  that  hang  out  beyond  the  lower.  1 he  reft 
of  the  fnake  tribe  are  dettitute  of  thele ; and  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable that  wherever  thele  fangs  are  wanting,  the  animal  is 
harmlefs ; on  the  contrary,  wherever  they  are  found  it  is  to 
be  avoided  as  the  moft  peftilent  enemy.  Our  firtt:  great  at- 
tention, therefore,  upon  feeing  a ferpent  fhould  be  directed 
to  the  teeth.  The  black  fnake,  the  liboya,  the  blind  worm, 
and  a hundred  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  their 
teeth  of  an  equal  fize,  fixed  into  the  jaws,  and  with  no 
other  apparatus  for  inflicting  a dangerous  wound  than  a 
dog  or  a lizard  ; but  it  is  otherwife  with  the  venomous  tribe 
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we  are  now  defcribing;  thcfe  are  well  furnifhed,  not  only 
with  an  elaboratory,  where  the  poifon  is  formed,  but  a ca- 
nal by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  jaw,  a bag  under  the 
tooth  for  keeping  it  ready  for  every  occafion,  and  alfo  an 
aperture  in  the  tooth  itfelf  for  injecting  it  into  the  wound. 
The  venom  contained  in  this  bag  is  a yellowilh,  thick,  tafte- 
lefs  liquor,  which  inje&ed  into  the  blood  is  death,  yet  which 
may  be  fvvallowed  without  any  danger. 

The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  are  large  in  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  animal  that  bears  them  ; crooked,  yet 
fharp  enough  to  inflidt  a ready  wound.  They  grow  one  on 
each  fide,  and  fometimes  two  from  two  moveable  bones  in  the 
upper  jaw,  which  by  Hiding  backward  or  forward,  have  a 
power  of  erecting  or  deprelfing  the  teeth  at  pleafure.  In 
thefe  bones  are  alfo  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way  venomous, 
and  only  ferving  to  take  and  hold  the  animal's  prey.  If 
a viper  infli&s  the  wound,  and  the  remedy  be  negle&ed,  the 
fymptoms  are  not  without  danger.  It  firft  caufes  an  acute 
pain  in  the-place  affected,  attended  with  a fwellinc;,  firfi: 
red,  and  afterwards  livid.  To  this  fucceed  great  ficknefs 
at  the  ftomabh,  bilious  and  convulfive  vomitino-s,  cold 
fweats,  pains  about  the  navel,  and  death  itfelf.°  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  and  fucceed  each  other 
more  - rapidly  after  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake  ; but  when  the 
perfon  is  bit  by  the  cobra  di  capello,  he  dies  in  an  hour,  his 
whole  frame  being  difiblved  into  a putrid  mafs  of  cor- 
ruption. 

In  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Indies,  the  number  of  noxious 
ferpents  is  various  ; in  this  country  we  are  acquainted  only 
with  one.  The  viper  is  the  only  animal  of  Great  Britain  from 
whofe  bite  we  have  any  thing  to  fear.  In  the  tropical  climates, 
the  rattle-fnake,  the  whip-fnake,  and  the  cobra  di  capello, 
are  the  molt  formidable,  though  by  no  means  the  molt  com- 
mon. 


Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  but  the 
dry,  ftony,  and  in  particular  the  chalky  countries  abound 
with  them.  This  animal  feldom  grows  to  a greater  length 
than  two  feet ; though  fometimes  they  are  found  above 
three.  The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  is  a dirty  yellow; 
that  of  the  female  is  deeper.  The  back  is  marked  the  whole 
length  with  a feries  of  rhomboid  black  fpots,  touching  each 
other  at  the  points  ; the  fides  with  triangular  ones,  the  belly 
entirely  black.  It  is  chiefly  diflinguilhed  from  the  common 
black  fnake  by  the  colour,  which  in  the  latter  is  more  beau- 
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tifuily  mottled,  as  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is  thicker  than 
the  body;  but  particularly  by  the  tail,  which  in  the  viper, 
though  it  ends  in  a point,  does  not  run  tapering  to  fo  great 
a length  as  in  the  other.  When,  therefore,  other  diftinc- 
tions°fail,  the  difference  of  the  tail  can  be  difcerned  at  a 
{ingle  glance. 

The  viper  differs  from  mod  other  ferpents  in  being  much 
flower,  as  alfo  in  excluding  its  young  compleatly  formed, 
and  bringing  them  forth  alive.  The  kindnefs  of  Providence 
feems  exerted  not  only  in  diminifhing  the  fpeed,  but  alfo  the 
fertility,  of  this  dangerous  creature.  They  copulate  in 
May,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  months  before 
they  bring  forth,  and  have  feldom  above  eleven  eggs  at  a 
time.  Thefe  are  of  the  fize  of  a blackbird’s  egg,  and 
chained  together  in  the  womb  like  a firing  of  beads.  Each 
egg  contains  from  one  to  four  young  ones;  fo  that  the  whole 
of°a  brood  may  amount  to  about  twenty  or  thirty.  They 
continue  in  the  womb  till  they  come  to  fuch  perfection  as  to 
be  able  to  burft  from  the  {hell  ; and  they  are  Paid  by  their 
own  efforts  to  creep  from  their  confinement  into  the  open 
air,  where  they  continue  for  feveral  days  without  taking  any 
food  whatfoever. 

The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  very  long  abflinence, 
it  being  known  that  fome  have  been  kept  in  a box  fix  months 
without  food  ; yet  during  the  whole  time  they  did  not  abate 
of  their  vivacity.  1 hey  feed  only  a fmall  part  of  ihe  year, 
but  never  during  their  confinement;  for  if  mice,  their  fa- 
vourite diet,  fhould  at  that  time  be  thrown,  into  their  box, 
though  they  will  kill,  yet  they  will  never  eat  them.  When 
at  liberty,  they  remain  torpid  throughout  the  winter ; yet, 
when  confined,  have  never  been  obierved  to  take  their  an- 
nual repofe. 

They  are  ufually  taken  with  wooden  tongs,  by  the  end 
of  the  tail,  which  may  be  done  without  danger  ; for,  while 
field  in  that  pofition,  they  are  unable  to  wind  themfelves  up 
to  hurt  their  enemy  : yet,  notwithftanding  this  precaution, 
the  viper-catchers  are  frequently  bitten  by  them  ; but,  by 
the  application  of  olive-oil,  the  bite  is  effedtually  cured. 

The  Rattle-snake  is  bred  in  America,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  old  world.  Some  are  as  thick  as  a man’s  leg, 
and  fix  feet  in  length;  but  the  moft  ufual  fize  is  from  four 
to  five  feet  long.  In  moft  particulars  it  refembles  the  viper: 
it  differs,  however,  in  having  a large  fcale,  which  hangs 
like  a penthoufe  over  each  eye.  They  are  of  an  orange 
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colour  on  the  belly,  inclining  to  lead.  The  male  may  be 
readily  diftinguifhed  from  the  female,  by  a black  velvet  fpot 
on  the  head,  and  by  the  head  being  fmaller  and  longer.  But 
that  which  befides  their  fuperior  malignity,  diflinguifhes 
them  from  all  other  animals,  is  their  rattle,  an  inflrument 
lodged  in  their  tail,  by  which  they  make  fuch  a loud,  rat- 
tling noife,  when  they  move,  that  their  approach  may  rea- 
dily be  perceived,  and  the  danger  avoided.  This  rattle, 
which  is  placed  in  the  tail,  fomewhat  refembles,  when  taken 
out  of  the  body,  the  curb  chain  of  a bridle : it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  thin,  hard,  hollow  bones,  linked  to  each  other, 
and  rattling  upon  the  flightefl:  motion.  It  is  fuppofed  by 
fome,  that  the  fnake  acquires  an  additional  bone  every  year  ; 
and  that,  from  this,  its  age  may  be  precifely  known  : how- 
ever this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  young  fnakes,  of  a 
year  or  two  old,  have  no  rattles  at  all ; while  many  old  ones 
have  been  killed,  that  had  from  eleven  to  thirteen  joints  each. 
They  {hake  and  make  a noife  with  thefe  rattles  with  prodi- 
gious quicknefs  when  they  are  difturbed  ; however,  the  pec- 
cary and  the  vulture  are  no  way  terrified  at  the  found,  but 
haften,  at  the  fignal,  to  feize  the  fnake,  as  their  molt  fa- 
vourite prey. 

It  is  very  different  with  almoft  every  other  animal.  The 
certain  death  which  enfues  from  this  terrible  creature’s  bite, 
makes  a folitude  wherever  it  is  heard.  It  moves  along  with 
the  molt  majeftic  rapidity;  neither  feeking  to  offend  the  larger 
animals,  nor  fearing  their  infults.  If  unprovoked,  it  never 
meddles  with  any  thing  but  its  natural  prey;  but  when  ac- 
cidentally trod  upon,  or  purfued  to  be  deftroyed,  it  then 
makes  a dreadful  and  defperate  defence,  It ereCts  itfelf  upon 
its  tail,  throws  back  the  head,  and  inflicts  its  wound  in  a 
moment;  then  parts,  and  inflicts  a fecond  wound:  after 
which,  we  are  told,  by  fome,  that  it  remains  torpid  and  in- 
active, without  even  attempting  to  efcape. 

The  very  inftant  the  wound  is  inflicted,  though  fmall  in 
itfelf,  it  appears  more  painful  than  the  fling  of  a bee.  This 
pain,  which  is  fo  fuddenly  felt,  far  from  abating,  grows 
every  moment  more  excruciating  and  dangerous  : the  limb 
fwells ; the  venom  reaches  the  head,  which  is  foon  of  a 
monftrous  fize  ; the  eyes  are  red  and  fiery ; the  heart  beats 
quick,  with  frequent  interruptions : the  pain  becomes  in- 
fupportable,  and  fome  expire  under  it  in  five  or  fix  hours; 
but  others,  who  are  of  ftronger  conftitutions,  furvive  the 
agony  for  a few  hours  longer,  only  to  fink  under  a general 
mortification  which  enfues,  and  corrupts  thp  whole  body. 
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A ferpcnt,  called  the  Whip-snake,  is  ftill  more  vfi* 
nomous  than  the  former.  This  animal,  which  is  a native 
of  the  Eaft,  is  about  five  feet  long,  yet  not  much  thicker 
than  the  thong  of  a coachman’s  whip.  It  is  exceedingly 
venomous;  and  its  bite  is  faid  to  kill  in  about  fix  hours. 
One  of  the  Jefuit  miflionaries,  happening  to  enter  into  an 
Indian  pagoda,  faw  what  he  took  to  be  a whip-cord  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  ftooped  to  take  it  up  ; but,  upon  handling 
it,  what  was  his  furprize  to  find  that  it  was  animated,  and 
no  other  than  the  whip-fnake,  of  which  he  had  heard  fuch 
formidable  accounts.  Fortune,  however,  feemed  favourable 
to  him  ; for  he  grafped  it  by  the  head,  fo  that  it  had  no 
power  to  bite  him,  and  only  twitted  its  folds  up  his  arm.  In 
this  manner  he  held  it,  till  it  was  killed  by  thofe  who  came 
to  his  afliftance. 

To  this  formidable  clafs  might  be  added  the  Asp,  whofe 
bite,  however,  is  not  attended  with  thofe  drowfy  fymptoms 
which  the  ancients  afcribed  to  it.  The  Jaculus  of  Ja- 
maica alfo,  is  one  of  the  fwifteft  of  the  ferpent  kind.  The 
Ha:morrhois,  fo  called  from  the  haemorrhages  which  its 
bite  is  faid  to  produce  ; the  Seps,  whofe  wound  is  very  ve- 
nomous, and  caufes  the  part  attested  to  corrupt  in  a very 
fhort  time;  the  Coral  Serpent,  which  is  red,  and 
whofe  bite  is  faid  to  be  fatal.  But  the  Cobra  di  Capello, 
or  Hooded  Serpent,  inflidls  the  moft  deadly  and  incurable 
wounds.  Of  this  formidable  creature  there  are  five  or  fix 
different  kinds  ; but  they  are  all  equally  dangerous,  and 
their  bite  is  followed  by  fpeedy  and  certain  death.  It 
is  from  three  to  eight  feet  long,  with  two  large  fangs  hang- 
ing out  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a broad  neck,  and  a mark 
of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead  ; which,  when  viewed  front- 
wife,  looks  like  a pair  of  fpedfacles;  but  behind,  like  the 
head  of  a cat.  The  eyes  are  fierce,  and  full  of  fire ; the 
head  is  fmall,  and  the  nofe  flat,  though  covered  with  very 
large  fcales,  of  a yellowifh  afh*colour;  the  fkin  is  white; 
and  the  large  tumour  on  the  neck  is  flat,  and  covered  with 
oblong,  fmooth  fcales. 

Of  Serpents  without  Venom.]  This  clafs  of 
ferpents  all  want  that  artificial  mechanifm  by  which  the 
poifonous  tribe  inflidf  fuch  deadly  wounds  : they  have  no 
gland  in  the  head  for  preparing  venom ; no  conduits  for 
conveying  it  to  the  teeth  ; no  receptacles  there;  110  hollow 
in  the  inttrument  that  inflidls  the  wound.  Their  bite, 
when  the  teeth  happen  to  be  large  enough  to  penetrate  the 
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ikin,  for  in  general  they  are  too  fmall  for  this  purpofe,  is 
attended  with  no  other  fymptoms  than  thofe  of  an  ordinary 
pundture  ; and  many  of  this  tribe,  as  if  fenfible  of  their  own 
impotence,  cannot  be  provoked  to  bite,  though  ever  fo 
rudely  affaulted.  They  hifs,  dart  out  their  forky  tongues, 
eredt  themfelves  on  the  tail,  and  call  up  all  their  terrors  to 
intimidate  their  aggreffors,  but  feem  to  confider  their  teeth 
as  unneceffary  inftruments  of  defence,  and  never  attempt  to 
ufe  them.  Even  among  the  largeft  of  this  kind,  the  teeth 
are  never  employed,  in  the  moft  defperate  engagements. 
When  a hare  or  a bird  is  caught,  the  teeth  may  ferve  to 
p rev* lit  fuch  fmall  game  from  efcaping  ; but,  when  a buffalo 
or  a tiger  is  to  be  encountered,  it  is  by  theflrong  folds  of  the 
body,  by  the  fierce  verberations  of  the  tail,  that  the  enemy 
is  deflroyed  : by  this  twining  round,  and  drawing  the  knot 
with  convulfive  energy,  this  enormous  reptile  breaks  every 
bone  in  the  quadruped’s  body,  and  then,  at  one  morfel,  de- 
vours its  prey. 

Hence  we  may  diftinguifh  the  unvenomous  tribe  into 
two  kinds  : firff , into  thofe  which  are  feldom  found  of  any 
confiderable  magnitude,  and  that  never  offend  animals 
larger  or  more  powerful  than  themfelves,  but  which  find 
their  chief  protection  in  flight,  or  in  the  doubtfulnefs  of 
their  form  ; fecondly,  into  fuch  as  grow  to  an  enormous 
fize,  fear  no  enemy,  but  indiscriminately  attack  all  other 
animals,  and  devour  them.  Of  the  firft  kind  is  the  Common 
Black  Snake,  the  Blind  Worm,  the  Efculapian  Serpent,  the 
Amphifbaena,  and  feveral  others.  Of  the  fecond,  the 
Liboya,  the  Boiguacu,  the  Depona,  and  the  Boiquatrara. 

The  Black  Snake  is  the  largeft  of  Englifh  ferpents, 
fometimes  exceeding  four  feet  in  length.  °The  neck  is 
ilender ; the  middle  of  the  body,  thick°;  the  back  and  Tides, 
covered  with  fmall  fcales  ; the  belly,  with  oblong,  narrow, 
tranfverfe  plates  ; the  colour  of  the  back  and  Tides  is  of  a 
dufky  brown  ; the  middle  of  the  back  marked  with  two 
rows  of  fmall  black  Tpots,  running  from  the  head  t#  the 
tail  ; the  plates  on  the  belly  are  dufky  ; the  fcales  on  the 
Tides  are  of  a bluifh  white  ; the  teeth  are  fmall  and  ferrated, 
lying  on  each  fide  of  the  jaw,  in  two  rows.  The  whole 
fpecies  is  perfectly  inoffenfive,  taking  fhelter  in  dung- 
hills, and  among  bufhes  in  moift  places ; whence  they 
feldom  remove,  unlefs  in  the  midft  of  the  day,  in  fummer, 
when  they  are  called  out  by  the  heat,  to  balk  themfelves  in 
the  fun. 
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The  black  fnake  preys  upon  frogs,  infers,  worms, 
mice,  and  young  birds  ; and,  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  neck,  it  is  amazing  how  large  an  animal  it  will  fwallow. 
Ihe  black  fnake  of  Virginia,  which  is  larger  than  ours, 
and  generally  grows  to  fix  feet  long,  takes  a prey  propor- 
tionable to  its  fize  ; partridges,  chickens  and  young  ducks. 
It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hen-rooft, 
and  will  devour  the  eggs,  even  while  the  hen  is  fitting 
upon  them  ; thefe  it  Iwallows  whole  ; and  often,  after 
it  has  done  the  mi  (chief,  will  coil  itfelf  round  in  the  neft. 

l he  whole  of  this  tribe  are  oviparous,  laying  eighty  or 
an  hundred  eggs  at  a time,  in  dung-hills  or  hot-beds ; the 
heat  of  which,  aided  by  that  of  the  fun,  brings  them  to  ma- 
turity. During  winter,  they  lie  torpid,  in  banks  of  hedges, 
and  under  old  trees.  ° 

The  Blind  Worm  is  another  harmlefs  reptile,  with  a 
formidable  appearance.  The  ufual  length  of  this  fpecies  is 
eleven  inches.  The  eyes  are  red,  the  head  fmall,  the  neck 
lull  more  (lender  ; from  that  part  the  body  grows  fuddenly, 
and  continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to  the  tail,  which  end3 
quite  blunt,  T he  colour  of  the  back  is  cinereous,  marked 
wich  very  fmall  lines,  compofed  of  minute  black  fpecks. 
The  motion  of  this  ferpent  is  flow  ; from  which,  and  from 
the  lmallnefs  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its  names;  fome 
calling  it  the  flow,  and  fome  the  Blind  Worm.  Like  all 
the  reft  of  the  kind,  in  our  climates,  they  lie  torpid  during 
winter,  and  are  fometimes  found,  in  vaft  numbers,  twilled 
together.  This  animal,  like  the  former,  is  perfectly  in- 
3iocentt;  like  the  viper,  however,  it  brings  forth  its 
young  alive. 

The  Amphisb^ena,  or  the  Double-headed  Serpent,  is 
remarkable  for  moving  along  with  either  the  head  or 
the  tail  foremoft : whence  it  has  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Some  have  affirmed  that  its  bite  is  dangerous  ; but 
this  muff  be  a miffake,  as  it  wants  the  fangs,  and  confe- 
qucntly  the  eiaboAitory  that  prepares  the  poifon. 

The  Esculapian  Serfent  of  Italy  is  among  this 
number.  It  is  there  fuffered  to  crawl  about  the  chambers, 
and  often  gets  into  the  beds  where  people  lie.  It  is  a 
yellow  ferpent,  of  about  an  ell  long  ; and,  though  innocent, 
yet  will  bite  when  exafperated.  They  are  faid  to  be  great 
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deftroyers  of  mice  ; and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why  they 
are  taken  under  human  protection.  The  Boyuna  of 
Ceylon  is  equally  a favourite  among  the  natives  $ and 
they  confider  the  meeting  it  as  a fign  of  good  luck.  The 
Surinam  Serpent,  which  fome  improperly  call  the  Am- 
modytes,  is  equally  harmlefs  and  defirable  among  the 
lavages  of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  confider  thern^ 
felves  as  extremely  happy,  if  this  animal  comes  into  their 
huts.  The  colours  of  this  ferpent  are  fo  many  and  beauti- 
ful, that  they  furpafs  all  defcription  ; and  thefe,  perhaps, 
are  the  chief  inducements  to  the  favages,  to  confider  its 
vifits  as  fo  very  fortunate.  A Itill  greater  favourite  is  the 
Prince  of  Serpents,  a native  of  japan,  that  has  not  its 
equal  for  beauty.  The  fcales  which  cover  the  back  are 
reddilh,  finely  fhaded,  and  marbled  with  large  fpots  of  irre- 
gular figures  mixed  with  black.  The  fore  part  of  the  head 
is  covered  with  large,  beautiful  fcales  ; the  jaws  bordered 
with  yellow  ; the  forehead  marked  with  a black  marbled 
{freak,  and  the  eyes  handfome  and  lively.  But  the 
Gerenda  of  the  Eaft  Indies  is  the  moft  honoured  and 
efteemed.  To  this  animal,  which  is  finely  fpotted  with 
various  colours,  the  natives  of  Calicut  pay  divine  honours  ; 
and  while  their  deity  lies  coiled  up,  which  is  its  ultial 
pofture,  the  people  fall  upon  their  faces  before  it,  with 
itupid  adoration.  The  African  Gerenda  is  larger,  and 
worfhipped  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coafts  of  Mozambique. 

But,  in  the  larger  tribe  of  ferpents,  there  is  nothing  but 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  This  formidable  clafs,  though 
without  venom,  have  fomething  frightful  in  their  colour, 
as  well  as  their  fize  and  form.  They  want  that  vivid  hue 
with  which  the  favages  are  fo  much  pleafed  in  the  lefler 
kinds.  They  are  all  found  of  a dufky  colour,  with  large 
teeth,  which  are  more  formidable  than  dangerous. 

The  firft  of  this  clafs,  is  the  Great  Jiboya  of  Java  and 
Brazil,  which  Leguat  affirms,  he  has  fecn  fifty  feet  long. 
The  largefl  animal  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  brought 
into  Europe,  is  but  thirty-fix  feet  long ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  much  greater  have  been  feen  and  deftroyed,  before  they 
were  thought  worth  fending  fo  far,  to  fatisfy  European  cu- 
riofity.  d lie  molt  ufual  length,  however,  of  the  jiboya,  is 
about  twenty  feet,  and  the  thicknefs  in  proportion.  The 
teeth  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body ; nor  are  they 
ufed,  but  when  it  feizes  the  fmallelt  prey. 
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The  Boiguacu  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  next  in  magni- 
tude, and  has  often  been  l'een  to  fwallow  a goat  whole.  It 
is  thickeft  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  grows  fhorter  and 
fmaller  towards  the  head  and  the  tail.  It  has  a double  row 
of  fharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  fhining  like  mother-of-pearl. 
The  head  is  broad,  and  over  the  eyes  it  is  raifed  into  two 
prominences  : near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two 
claws,  refembling  thofe  of  birds, 

Thefe  ferpents  lie  hid  in  thickets,  whence  they  fally  out 
unawares,  and  raifing  themfelves  upright  on  their  tails,  will 
attack  both  men  and  beads.  They  make  a loud  hiding  noife 
when  exafperated  ; and  fometimes  winding  up  trees,  will 
dart  down  Upon  travellers,  and  twift  themlelves  fo  clofely 
round  their  bodies,  as  to  difpatch  them  in  a very  few  mi* 
nutes. 


To  this  clafs  of  large  ferpents,  we  may  refer  the  Depona, 
a native  of  Mexico,  with  a very  large  head,  and  great  jaws. 
The  mouth  is  armed  with  cutting,  crooked  teeth,  among 
which  there  are  two  longer  than  the  reft,  placed  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  very  different  from  the 
fanas  of  the  viper.  All  round  the  mouth  there  is  a broad 
fcafy  border ; and  the  eyes  are  fo  large,  that  they  give  it  a 
very  terrible  afpeeft.  The  forehead  is  covered  with  very 
laro-e  feales,  on  which  are  placed  others,  that  arefmaller, 
cunoufiy  ranged  : thofe  on  the  back  are  greyilh.  Each  lide 
of  the  belly  is  marbled  with  large  fquare  fpots,  of  a chefnut 
colour ; in  the  middle  of  which  is  a fpot,  which  is  round 
and  yellow.  They  avoid  the  fight  of  man  j and  confe- 
quently,  never  do  much  harm. 
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Of  Infers  in  general.  —Obfervations  on  the  Bee , the  Ant , and 
the  Silk-worm.— Ale  inferiority  and  imperfetiion  of  this 
Clafs  of  Animals. —Aheir  Inflintls.-Ufes.-hature.-ClaJfl- 
fication. — Infefts  without  Wings. Grajshoppei  r,  i 5 c. 

Moths  and  Butterflies.— Other  Flies.— Zoophytes. 


THERE  are  many  reafons  which  operate  agamft  tlie 
noftibility  of  exhibiting  a complete  hiftory  of  infeeds.— 
Their* numbers  infinitely  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  claffes 
of  animals.  Remote  from  our  habits,  and  in  gf‘>cral>  ) 
their  minutenefs  placed  beyond  the  fcope  of  our  UArva'ion 
too  much  of  what  naturalifts  have  produced  upon^hele 
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ftihjefls,  is  liable,  at  leaft,  to  fufpicion.  We  can  contem- 
plate, for  inftance,  with  admiration,  the  wonderful  fabrick 
of  the  bee,  or  the  induftry  of  the  ant;  but  when  we  would 
penetrate  into  th z realm  of  the  one,  or  the  republic  of  the 
other,  we  neceflarily  fubjeCf  ourfelves  to  much  deception, 
and  the  imagination  is  called  in  to  fupply  where  obfervation 
is  neceffarily  deficient.  Of  the  filk-worm  itfelf  we  can  only 
relate,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  egg  a naked  caterpillar  j 
it  fpins  its  curious  thread,  becomes  a chryfalis,  and  ends  its 
exiftence  as  a winged  animal.  All,  therefore,  that  appears 
neceffary  in  this  department,  is,  a general  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  infe<5t  world  in  general,  and  to  draw  the  line 
of  diftindtion  between  them  and  the  other  daffes  of  ani- 
mated beings. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  reafon  why  the  attention  fhould 
not  be  too  much  diverted  into  this  minute  channel ; and 
that  is,  its  want  of  importance  : for,  however  the  admirers 
of  butterflies  and  caterpillars  may  chufe  to  magnify  their  fa- 
vourite purfuir,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  infed  tribe 
are  of  a nature  extremely  inferior  to  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  earth. 

Of  all  living  beings,  man  offers  the  moll  wonderful 
•variety  in  his  internal  conformation  ; quadrupeds  come 
next ; and  other  animals  follow  in  proportion  to  their 
powers  or  their  excellencies.  Infe&s  feem  above  all  others 
the  moft  imperfectly  formed  : from  their  minutenefs,  thedif- 
iecting  knife  can  go  but  a fhort  way  in  the  inveftigation  ; 
but  one  thing  argues  an  evident  imperfection  ; which  is, 
that  many  of  them  can  live  a long  time,  though  deprived  of 
thole  organs  which  are  neceffary  to  life  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  nature.  Many  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  lungs  and  a 
heart  like  nobler  animals ; yet  the  caterpillar  continues  to 
live,  though  its  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  often  the  cafe 
are  entirely  eaten  away.  ) s 

But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone,  that  infers 
are  inferior  to  other  animals,  but  from  their  inffinCts  alfo. 

It  is  true,  that  the  ant  and  the  bee  prefent  us  with 
very  ffriking  inftances  of  afliduity  ; but,  how  far  are  their’s 
beneath  the  marks  of  fagacity  exhibited  in  the  hound  or  the 
itag  ! A bee  taken  from  the  fwarm  is  totally  helplefs  and 
maCtive,. incapable  of  giving  the  fmalleft  variation  to  its  in- 
ltinct* ; it  has  but  one  fingle  method  of  operating  ; and,  if 
put  from  that,  it  can  turn  to  no  other.  In  the  purfuits  of 
the  hound,  there  is  fomething  like  a choice;  in  the  labours 
of  the  bee,  the  whole  appears  like  neceflity  or  compulflon. 

If 
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If  infedts  be  confidered  as  bearing  a relation  to  man,  and 
as  aflifting  him  in  the  pleafares  or  neceflities  of  life,  they 
will,  even  in  this  relpedt,  fink  in  the  comparifon  with  the 
larger  tribes  of  nature.  It  is  true,  that  the  bee,  the  filk- 
worm,  the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  cantharides,  render  him 
flcjnal  fervices  ; but  how  many  others  of  this  clafs,  are 
either  noxious,  or  totally  unferviceable  to  him.  Even  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  all  the  noxious  animals  have  been 
reduced  by  repeated  afliduity,  the  infedt  tribes  ftill  maintain 
their  ground,  and  are  but  too  often  unwelcome  intruders 
upon  the  fruits  of  human  induftry.  But,  in  more  unculti- 
vated regions,  their  annoyance  and  devaluations  are  terrible. 
What  an  uncomfortable  life  muft  the  natives  lead  in  Lap- 
land,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  where,  if  a candle  be 
lighted,  the  infedts  fwarm  in  fuch  abundance,  as  inftantly  to 
extinguifh  it  with  their  numbers  ; where  the  inhabitants  are 
-obliged  to  fmear  their  bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or  iome 
other  compofition,  to  protedt  them  from  the  pundture  ot 
their  minute  enemies ; where,  though  millions  are  de- 
ft royed,  famifhed  millions  are  ftill  feen  to  fucceed,  and  to 

make  the  torture  endlefs  ! # . 

Their  amazing  number  is  alfo  an  argument  of  their  1m- 
perfedtion.  It  is  a rule  that  obtains  through  all  nature, 
that  the  nobler  animals  are  flowly  produced,  and  that 
nature  adts  with  a kind  of  dignified  ceconomy  ; but  the 
meaner  births  are  lavifhed  in  profufion  ; and  thoufands  are 
brought  forth  merely  to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  the  more 
favourite  objedts  of  creation.  Of  all  produdtions  in 
nature,  infedts  are  the  moft  numerous.  Vegetables  that 
cover  the  furface  of  the  earth,  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
multitudes  ; and  though,  at  firft  fight,  herbs  of  the  field  feem 
to  be  the  parts  of  organized  nature  produced  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  yet,  upon  minuter  infpedtion,  we  fhall  find 
every  plant  fupporting  a number  of  fcarce  perceptible  crea- 
tures,  that  fill  up  the  various  ftages  of  youth,  vigour  and 
ao-e,  in  the  compafs  of  a few  days’  exiftence. 

°A11  other  animals  are  capable  of  fome  degree  of  edu- 
cation ; their  inftindts  may  be  fupprefl'ed  or  altered  ; the 
dog  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  ; the  bird  to  whittle  a 
tune,  and  the  ferpent  to  dance  ; but  the  infedt  has  but  one 
invariable  method  of  operating;  no  arts  can  turn  it  from 
its  inftifidts  ; and  indeed  its  life  is  too  fhort  for  inftruction, 
as  a Angle  feafon  often  terminates  its  exiftence. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  infedt  tribe  are  defervedly  placed 
in  the  lovveft  rank  of  animated  nature;  and,  in  genera  , 
a the>' 
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they  feem  more  allied  to  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed, 
than  to  the  nobler  dalles  above  them.  Many  of  them  are 
attached  to  one  vegetable,  often  to  a fmgle  leaf;  there  they 
mcreafe  with  the  flouriftnng  plant,  and  die  as  it  decays  5 
a few  days  fill  up  the  meafure  of  their  contemptible  lives  ; 
while  the  ends  for  which  they  were  produced,  or  the  pleafures 
they  enjoyed,  to  us  at  Ieaft,  are  utterly  unknown. 

Yet,  while  we  are  thus  fixing  the  rank  of  a certain  clafs 
of  animals,  it  feems  neceflary  to  define  the  nature  of  thofe 
animals  which  are  thus  degraded.  Definitions,  in  general, 
produce  little  knowledge ; but  here,  where  the  lhades  of 
nature  are  fo  intimately  blended,  fome  difcrimination  is 
neceflary  to  prevent  confufion.  The  fmallnefs  of  the 
animal,  for  inftance,  does  not  conftitute  an  infe£t ; for 
then,  many  of  the  lizard  kind,  w’hich  are  not  above  two 
inches  long,  would  come  under  this  denomination  ; and  if 
the  fmaller  lizards,  why  not  the  crocodile,  which  would 
be  a terrible  infect  indeed  ? In  the  fame  manner,  fmallnefs, 
with  a flow,  creeping  motion,  does  not  conftitute  an  infe£t  ; 
lor,  though  fnails  might  be  called  infedts  with  fome 
propriety,  the  whole  tribe  of  fea  fhell-fifli  would  then  have 
equal  pretenfions,  and  a very  troublefome  innovation  would 
be  brought  into  our  language,  which  is  already  formed. 
Excluding  fuch  animals,  therefore,  from  the  infe&  tribe 
we  may  define  infers  to  be  little  animals  without  red  blood 
honest  or  cartilages , furnijhed  with  a trunk , elfe  a mouth, \ 

spemng  lengthwije,  with  eyes  which  they  are  incapable  of 
coveting,  arid  with  lungs  which  have  their  openings  on  the 
fides.  This  definition  comprehends  the  whole  clafs  of  in- 
fects, whether  with  or  without  wings,  whether  in  their  ca- 
terpillar or  butterfly  ftate,  whether  produced  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  generation  between  male  and  female,  or  from  an 
animal  that  is  itfelf  both  male  and  female,  or  from  the 

fame  animal  cut  into  feveral  parts,  and  each  part  producing* 
a perfect  animal.  & 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  this  clafs  of  animals  there  are 
numerous  diftmatons.  Almoft  every  fpecies  has  its  own 
d lit  met  hiftory,  and  exhibits  manners,  appetites,  and  modes 
of  propagation  peculiarly  its  own.  In  the  larger  ranks  of 
existence,  two  animals  that  nearly  refemble  each  other 
in  form,  v/1 11  be  found  to  have  a fimilar  hiftory:  but  here 
inftds  almoft  entirely  alike,  will  be  often  found  perfectly 
difljmilar,  as  well  in  their  manner  of  bringing  forth  and  fub- 

ftortSiives  ***  ^ chanseS  which  they  undergo  during  their 
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Upon  calling  a flight  view  over  the  whole  infect  tribe,  jufl: 
when  they  are  fuppofed  to  rouze  from  their  Slate  of  annual 
torpidity,  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence 
of  fpring,  and  again  exhibit  new  life  in  every  part  of  nature, 
their  numbers  and  their  varieties  feem  to  exceed  all  powers 
of  calculation ; and  they  are  indeed  too  great  for  descrip- 
tion. When  we  look  clofer,  however,  we  {hall  find  fome 
Unking  Similitudes,  either  in  their  propagation,  their  man- 
ners, or  their  form,  that  give  us  a hint  for  grouping  Several 
of  them  into  one  defcription,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  a feparate  hiflory  for  every  Species. 

In  a curfory  infpedlion  of  the  infedf  tribe,  the  firft 
animals  that  offer  themfelves  are  thofe  which  want  wings, 
that  appear  crawling  about  on  every  plant,  and  on  every 
Spot  of  earth  which  we  regard  with  any  degree  of  attention. 
Of  thefe,  Some  never  obtain  wings  at  any  period  of  their 
exiftence,  but  are  deftined  to  creep  on  the  vegetable,  or 
the  Spot  of  earth  where  they  are  Stationed,  for  their  whole 
lives.  On  the  contrary,  others  are  only  candidates  for 
a more  happy  Situation,  and  only  wait  their  growing  wings, 
when  they  may  be  Said  to  arrive  at  their  Slate  of  full 
perfedtion. 

Thofe  that  never  have  wings,  but  creep  about  till  they 
die,  may  be  confidered  as  constituting  the  jirji  clafs  of 
infers.  All  thefe,  the  flea  and  the  wood- loufe  only 
excepted,  are  produced  from  an  egg  ; and,  when  once  they 
break  the  Shell,  they  never  fuffer  any  further  change  of  form 
but  continue  to  grow  larger  till  they  die.  Thus  the  loufe  or 
the  Spider  are  produced  from  an  egg,  never  Suffering 
any  alteration  when  once  they  are  excluded;  but,  like  the 
chicken  or  the  duck,  remaining  invariably  the  lame,  from 
their  birth  to  their  diffolution.  The  Strength  of  Some  of 
this  clafs  is  almoft  incredible.  A flea  will  draw  a chain  a 
hundred  times  heavier  than  itfelf,  and  will  eat  ten  times  its 
own  Size  of  provifion  in  a Single  day. 

The  Second  order  of  infects  confiSts  of  Such  as  have 
wings  ; but  which,  when  produced  from  the  egg,  have 
thofe  wings  cafed  up  in  Such  a manner  as  not  to  appear. 
This  cafing  up  of  the  wing,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
animal’s  running,  leaping,  and  moving  with  its  natural 
celerity  ; but,  when  the  cafe  burfts,  and  the  wings  have  a 
power  of  expanding,  all  its  motions  become  more  ex- 
fenfive,  and  the  animal  arrives  at  full  perfection.  Thus 
the  grafshopper,  the  dragon  fly,  and  the  earwig,  have  their 
wings  at  firit  bound  down  j but  when  the  Skin,  that,  like 
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a pair  of  flays,  kept  them  confined,  burfts,  they  are  then 
expanded,  and  the  animal  purfues  the  purpofes  for  which  it 
was  produced.  There  is  one  animal  of  this  clafs,  called  the 
Ephemera,  which  lives  in  this  flate  but  a Angle  day. 

The  third  order  of  infedts  is  of  the  moth  and  butterfly 
kind.  Thefe  all  have  four  wings,  each  covered  with  a 
mealy  fubftance  of  various  colours,  which,  when  handled, 
comes  off  upon  the  fingers  ; and,  if  examined  by  the  mi- 
crofcope,  will  appear  like  feathers,  with  which  the  wing 
is  nicely  embroidered  all  over.  Thefe  infedts  alfo  are  pro- 
duced in  a manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  are  firft 
hatched  from  an  egg,  whence  proceeds  a caterpillar,  that 
eats,  and  often  calls  its  fkin  ; the  caterpillar  having  diverted 
itfelf  for  the  laft  time,  afTumes  a new  covering,  which 
is  called  a chryfalis,  or  the  cone  in  the  Alk-worm,  in  which 
it  continues  hidden,  till  it  comes  forth  a perfedl  moth  and 
butterfly. 

The  fourth  order  is  of  thofe  winged  infedts  which  come 
from  a worm,  inftead  of  a caterpillar,  and  yet  go  through 
changes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  moths  and  butterflies  are  fecn 
to  undergo.  They  are  firft  excluded  from  the  egg  as 
a worm,  and  then  become  a chryfalis  ; in  fome,  their  wings 
and  legs  are  feen  ; in  others,  the  animal  is  quite  detached 
from  the  cone  in  which  it  is  concealed  ; but  all,  at  length, 
break  their  prifon,  and  come  out  perfedl  winged  animals; 
fome  furnifhed  with  two  wings,  and  fome  with  four.  The 
wings  of  all  thefe  differ  from  thofe  of  the  butterfly  and 
moth  kind,  by  not  having  the  mealy  matter  which  is  ever 
found  on  the  wings  of  the  former.  In  this  clafs  we  may 
place  the  numerous  tribes  of  gnats,  beetles,  bees  and  flies. 

I o thefe  we  add,  as  a fifth  order,  a numerous  tribe  lately 
difcovered,  to  which  naturalirts  have  given  the  name  of 
Zoophytes.  Thefe  do  not  go  through  the  ordinary  forms 
of  generation,  but  may  be  propagated  by  difledlion.  Some 
of  thefe,  though  cut  into  an  hundred  parts,  ftill  retain  life 
in  each,  and  are  endued  with  iuch  a vivacious  principle, 
that  every  part  will,  in  a fliort  time,  become  a perfedl 
animal.  T hey  feem  a fet  of  creatures  placed  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  make  the  fhade  that  conne&s 
animated  and  infenfible  nature.  To  this  clafs  belong  the 
polypus,  the  earth-worm,  all  the  varieties  of  the  fea-nettle; 
and  to  it  may  probably  be  referred  thofe  curious  creatures 
which  produce  the  coral,  the  fponge,  and  other  Angular  and 
fimilar  marine  productions. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  impoflible  to  finifh  our  fliort  review  of  nature 
without  obferving  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection 
that  fubfifts  between  all  the  different  branches  ; without 
obferving  how  happily  one  part  fupports  another,  and  how 
every  thing  contributes  to  the  general  good.  How  in- 
finitely great  muff  be  that  Eternal  Mind  who  framed 
all  with  fuel}  amazing  fkill— Who  fees  with  a Angle  glance 
the  operation  and  mechanifm  of  the  whole,  trom.  the 
minute  anatomy  of  the  ant,  to  thofe  innumerable  worlds, 
thofe  vaft  and'  fplendid  orbs  that  gild  the  unbounded 
c^panfe  of  the  univerfc  ! 
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and  other  important  Subjects. 

Price  Four  Shillings. 

The  following  Collection  was  compiled  by  a Perfon  of  diftinguilhei 
Abilities,  Lor  the  Ufe  of  young  People,  and  as  a Guide  to  the 
curious  Traveller. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  SICILY  and  MALTA, 

With  an  Account  of  the  late  Earthquake  at  Medina ; the  Eruptions 
of  Mount  Etna ; the  DeftruCKon  of  Hybla ; the  prefent  State  of 
Palermo  ; the  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  the  Sicilians ; their  Mar- 
riages, Amufements,  Carriages,  See.  Account  of  Syracufe,  and 
the  Knights  of  Malta;  with  a great  Variety  of  curious  and  lingular 
Defcriptiops. 

One  Volume.  Price  Three  Shillings  and  Six-pence,  bound. 

The  FLOWERS  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  HISTORY  ; 
Comprehending,  on  a new  Plan,  the  moll  remarkable  and  in- 
terefting  Events,  as  well  as  ancient  and  modern  Chara&ers; 
defigned  for  the  Improvement  and  Entertainment  of  Youth. 

Two  Volumes.  Price  Six  Shillings. 
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W O MAN: 

Sketches  of  the  Hiftory,  Genius,  Difpofition,  Accomplilhments, 
Cuftoms  and  Importance  of  the  Fair  Sex,  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World.  Illuftrated  with  fmgular  Anecdotes,  and  entertaining 
Narratives,  fupported  by  Authority. 

EY  A FRIEND  TO  THE  SEX. 

“ Nature  made  you  to  temper  Man.” — Otway. 

Price  Three  Shillings  and  Six-pence. 

The  FLOWERS  of  MODERN  TRAVELS: 

Being  elegant,  entertaining  and  inftru&ive  Extracts,  felefted  from 
the  Works  of  the  moft  celebrated  Travellers ; fuch  as  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Baron  de  Tott,  Dr.  Johnfon,  Dr. 
Moore,  Dr.  Troil,  Addifon,  Brydone,  Coxe,  Wraxall,  Savary, 
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new  books,  printed  for  c.  and  g.kearsley, 

Toptan,  Sherlock,  Donglas,  Lady  M-W  Montague,  &c.  &C- 
Litended  chieHy  for  young  People  of  both  Sexes. 

Two  Volume*.  Price  Six  Shillings. 

ESSAYS  on  MODERN  MANNERS: 

85“  WSTJfSS  5 

cm.  Of  s,  .r 

St.  Bennet,  Gracechurch. 

« Nova  vincendi  ratio.” — CiC. 

Price  Two  Shillings. 
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The  Third  Edition,  with  confiderable  Additions, 

With  a Portrait,  from’ a Painting  by  Gainsborough, 

The  LIFE  of  the  late  DUCHESS  of  KINGSTON 
-rx  • ’ r>r,nnpr>ion  with  the  Duke,  her  Rendence  at  Diefden, 

vS  hSt.  Peterfburgh,  Verfailles,  and  feveral . other  Courts  of 
lurope ; alfo  a faithful  Copy  of  her  Angular  Wtll. 

Price  Three  Shillings  and  Six-pence. 

Thp  POETICAL  WORKS  of  SAM.  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 
The  r Un*  1 Q • onrl  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wilhes, 

Containing  London,  a Satire,  and  ^ J . the  winter’s 

wA1”  Stdla  inMouming  ; die  Midfummer’t  With  ; an  Evening 
Ode  to  sSt  Wy  of  Wealth ; the  Natural  Beauty  : Tranda- 
tion  of  Pope’s  Mefliah  ; and  fundry  othei  Pieces. 

A New  Edit. on.  Price  Three  Shillings,  in  Boards. 

,)H(- 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  DAVID  GARRICK,  Efq; 

1 Now  firft  colleded,  with  explanatory  Notes, 

i r ’n.  liic  Works  and  the  different  cnaracters 

^lth  Clf™?  » chronological  Order;  alfo  a fliort 

«'•  «sfc  t!lr  feSSlMU.  i 

owl" 

The  POEMS  of  Mr.  GRAY; 

With  Notes,  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A.  late  Fellow  o 
1VlUl  Jefus  College,  Cambridge. 

Ingenium  cm  Jit,  ad  mens  divinior,  atque  os  „ „ 

Magna  fonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honor,  m. 

Creative  Genius ; and  the  glow  divine. 

That  warms  and  melts  the  enthufiaftic  foul ; 

A pomp  and  prodigality  of  prahe  : , 

Thefe  form  the  poet,  and  tnefe  ftune  in  thee  . 

Price  Four  Shillings,  in  Boards. 
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